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Is commencing a now volume f would devote a * The value of the C.rpnai, or cuoik itt j ruuu, oi 
f-\v pages to t^e consult*! a tion of thennpwt of the I these people, though individually trifling, amounts, 
facts ahendy collected concern.-g the London j collective Is, to a consideiahle muh of money—m- 
Stieet-Folk, not only us rcgatds ti.e stieet people cfbed, to \eiy ne.uly 40 , 000 /., ot at the rate of 
thenn»cl\eh, hut also in connection with tliegeiier.il j about 1/. per head Uudei the toim Capital an* 
Society of uhu,N they foim so#atge a propmtinn. J included th.^donkeys, * b.iriow s, baskets, stalls, 
r I he precise extent of the piopottion which the I trass, board#, and goods belonging to the seseial 
Street Tinders beat to tin* iest of %u» JMetmpoli- j ^tieet-tradors , and though the slot k of the water- 
tan I’opuUuon h the fiist point to bo evolved , f*i j tress, the hiiiall-sye'?e, theluciler, the flowei, or the 
tin* want, y>e ignmatue. and the vieu of a street- [ thickweed and uCoundsidl sellci may not exceed in 
life being in a direit latio to the munheis, it be- j value 1 *e basket av upon sshuli it is 

comes of iuptt.il unpoitame that# we should *kiiow*| endued baiely half that sum.^that of the mote 
how in,ins aie seeking to yack up u livelihood m ! piosp^ious costeimongei, po'-sossed of Ins hatiosv 
tin* pnblu tlioionghfaies This is the none e«.sen- | and donkey , oi of the Cheap John, with his call 
ti.tl because the Uosiumunt leturna never /«t<» \ tilled with ti.udsvare , or the linkman, with lus. 
given u#, and «pmb.iblv nesir <nll give us, any bale of soft woi es 5.1 bis buek, mas be woitb ahu/ust 
coned lnfoimation irspectmg itS •The Cuimis of ; as mans pounds as the others au* ps’iice 
1 s 11 sit down the ‘•llawkcu. Iiuskutei* and I 'J he gross amount irf timle done by tin* London 
Pedals’ of the Metropolis as numbering -Ola ' Street St llem in the course of the year is so huge 
and fioin the lmpimes l have made among tin" thuMhe mind is at fust nimbly to c onijneheinJ, how, 
stieet si Hers as to the means taken to obtain a full without ret klcssft-xtrnvagance, want can be in any 
, t«count ot tnen liumbei-. fi>r the next population ' way associated svitli the class Aftef tSv* most 
le'uiri, the Cgisus of lSf»l appears likely to be j cniitioUHtab illation, the i#SulH lias mg been c lied- e<^ 
about as correct in its statements concerning the j and ic-ibeiScd m a variety of ways, s^that 

Street Tradcis and Perfoinieis m the one which elusion aimed fit mu.lit be some Ifiiat noaj and 

preceded it. o it.i'iily not beyond the tiullu it appeurs tiial tke 

According to the accounts winch liase heen col- . “ taiiuf/i " of the London Street Sellers cannot be 
b-cted during the yirogiess of this work, the number said to be less than 2,50U^JOO/. pci annum. Put 

oi the London Su ret-Penple, so faT ;^*«e inqiniy vast as tins sum may seem, and especially when 

has gone, ii upwaids of 40,000. This sum is made (onsiclcied as only a pm tom i*f the annual expen 
up of 30,000 (Vteuunngeis, ‘2000 Stieet Sellci* ! dituie of the MetropolilnnJ'oot,still, w hen we come 
<«t “fiieon-StufV,' as Watery esses, (’luckwec*d, and to spre.td the gloss y eiftrly u< eipts ovei *VM'0O 
fiioundseil, Tilli”, Ac , 4#00 Stieet Selleis of Fat people, we find that the individual takings aie but 
aides and Ihmkubles, iOob fuelling Stationery, 02/ pm annum, wimb (allowing the rate of pioht 
Looks, Papers, ;unl ^’in^ravings in jbe streets , ( to be in ail cases even 50 percent., though 1 am 


and fOOU (4^i^|ftg't Hellers lending inaniif.ie- cammed it is often nun lgles^i gives to each tlieet* 
tnrfti aiticl^ eitheg of metal, nqckciy, textile, ' trader an annual income of 20/ 11#.^4</, oi within 
chemicj, or iTihtellaneous substances,•making al- a fractnfn of 3v *i week, all the ye.u louncl. And 
together 41,000, or^n round Jtawihers say 40 ,( 1(10 when wo collect to dflfuct from this # the loss by 
individuals. The j{0 000 coavrinongms may be ’ perishable articles, tin* km p of donkeys, tin* wear 
&'od tu include 12,000^men, 0000 women, and* and tear, or hire, of barrow*^— the cost of stalls ami 
12,000 children. \ flaskets, tog father witn, the interest on stock-money 

Tiie above lumbers qpmprise the main body* of (*eneraily at the rate of \» u week—un3 often 
people* filing in the London btreeta , hence if we , Ja. a day —for 1/., 01 1040/. percent, per annum), 
#*' i '-' , t that, with the vendors of second-hand articles, we may with safety assent lhat the average gam 01 
as old metal, glass, linen, clothes, Ac., and mineral dear income of tin* Metrojiohtan Street Stilers is 
pio'iuctiong, such as coke, salt, and sand, there are* rather under than over 7«. Oci. a week Some of 
about 45,000 street-traders in the Metro|iolis, we ; the more expert struct traders may clear lOi. or 
shall not, I am satisfied, be very far from the truth, j $ven 15#. weekly throughout ^he year, wluic the 


individuals. The p0 000 <osV*rmongi-is may be perishable arUcles, tin* ke< p of donkeys, l 
Mid to include 12,000^uien, 00UO women, and* and tear, or hire, of barrow**— the coU of s 
12 ,(WjO children. \ Caskets, tog father witn, the interest on stoci 
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weeklyVofit of th> leu expert, the old people, ! Anew of <ho.e' whose incomes^ more regular 
and the children, njay be said to tie 3*. Gd. These and uniform. . 

however, VejRe average^ the gross To place Je above /acts dearly before the 
teeny prolits rather than the regulat weellygams; ! reader the follow^ table hasten prepated The 
-| ie .. *ke. k «Krv...e». n ,u,Ut >»« lust column slates lie titles of the several classes 


:>mec. However, nrejiie averages* »■*»« ,, •. «. - , 

rly prolits rather than the regulat weetlygam.; reader the follow**table hasten prepaicd 
sue consequence is, that though tfley might he,, fust column state, tfe Wles of the several d 
soil,cent to keep the mayor,?y of t*e A#-et sellers of street-sell^.; tfe vcond the number of lod,-,. 
,n coimiurativc comfort, wire thef const.,d and vidua}. belonging to each of giese classes the 
capable of being relied upon, front week to week , third, the value ot their respective capitals or stock 
Jhut heingS&Tfflhle and uncertain, and rising ,n trade; the fourth, th.gross pmou.it o trade done 
sometimes from nothing the wIVtt. to I/, a week ; by them respectively every year; the fifth, the aye- 
in th<* summer, when str«st commodities aie nlen- rage yearly takings a* eurl} cla»» , and t .the sixtlr, 

1 and cheap, and the poorer classes h.uelhVy their average weekly gams. Ijjis gives us, as it 
rrewitl, to pm chase the,-and fluctuating | were, a bird’s-eye view of tip •am,,,g» and pec,,-' 


til 111 UJIU WUV.SJ-, prww... --- - ^ ^ - c V ” 

wherewith to put chase then—and fluctuating were, a bird s-eye view of tip jai 
in ©reaver, even at the beat o$ tunes, acunding as j mary condition of the vanougf kinds of 
the weather ipw-t or© hue, and the traffic of the j selleis already tieated of. It is heie # cited, 
street* consequently diyupndied (,»augmented 


kinds of stieet- 
already tieated of. * It is heie cited, as m- 
- j deed all the statistics in, this wfuk are, as* an ap- 
t is but natural that the leoplc subject t<^ Biich profimation to the truth rather than a definite 
alternations should lack the prudence and tempo- I and accurate result. • 
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’oHTKKMONatHS '. \ 

Street Sellers of Wet M*h . > 



£ 1 





1,177,200 



„ „ lWfiish . -• 



127,000 
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„ „ ^Kin’ll Kish . 

, 

• * 

150,000* 




* 


1,400,800 



„ * Green Fruit . 



332,400 



• „ ,, 1>1 V Flint. ' . 

30,000 ^ 


1,000 ; 

tiOO 

• 8s. 

„ „ • Vegetables 



292,JO 0* 



® • 

j 

* 

- « - 

1 





* 025,000 
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a n Game, Poultry, 

J • « 

• 

80,000 
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Rabbit*, tS& % 



14,800 
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• Flowers, Roots. 
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-- 
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k* . . . 

TWfc:T Ski.uck« of Gkapn Stuff. 

... • m « 

\\ *teiciease! ... . 

. 


o 

CC 

ft 


! ],ooo 

S7 

• 13,900 

13 

O 

CO 

• Clink weed, G*>undsel!, and 





# Plantain 4 . ... 

, 1,000 

42 

14,000 

14 

5s. 

Tuif Cuttem and Severs. 

40 

20 

570 

14 

5». 6c7. 

TKEKT-Sl LLUUS uF Kj^rADLEH AND 





10*. 

DllINKAllLKS « . . 

4,000 

0,000 

203,100 

50 

T K k I1T-S K L L K K'l OF Sf ATIONFKY, 





1 

hlTEKATl’KK, AN1> 1'lNH 



35,^00 



A HTst . 

1.000 

400 

. 80 

! 8(. 

trkkt-Seu.krs of M AND KAO 


• 
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TiutKD AhticlkI of Metal, 



. ' 

[• 


Crockery and lllni*, Textile, 

1 


• 


1 

Chemical * or Miscellaneous 

? - 

I 1,000 


1 , 

.J* 


Substances . % 

2,SOD 

• 188,200* 

or*- * 

5? 

I .10*. 

* ^ «, 

• 

; 41,040 

187,529 

£2,034,370 

, £6(1 

1 8 ‘- 


* The dehnition of a Costermongef stnctly includes only such individuals as confine themselves to 
the sale of the produce of the Green and bruit Markets : the term is here restqjcted to t£|at signification. 
b This number includes Men, Women, and Children * 

The Watercress trftJ© is earned on in the streets, principally by old people and children. Tlfce 
chief mart to which the street-sellers of cresses resort is Farungdon-market, a place which but few 
or none of the regular Costermonger* attend. * 

J The Chickweed and Groundsell Selfep and the Turf-Cutters’ traffic has but littl* expense con¬ 
nected with it, anjjp tfteir trade is therefore nearly all proht. 
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Now, according tp the above estimate, ft wmild 
appear that the gross annual receipt, oi the entire 
hotly of street-sellers (forfhere are ii#iny Uesules 
those above specified—as for instance, the vendors 
of second-hand articles. Re) mi# he tsiimatod m 
niuiid numbers at # 3,OO0,flO«. jterh^gj>nnd their 
clear income at about 1 , 000 , 0001 , per ananni. 
Hi •nci*, we are enabled.to perceive tne importance 
of the apparently insifpnficaift traffic of tlio streets ; 
for were the street-traueis to be prohibited from 
pursuing their callnuj, i«i* am iSrced to apply for 
relief at the sevei^Fmetropolitan unions, the pooi- 
fates would be atfth^least doubled. The total 
sum expended in vhe relief of the London poor, 
during # 1848^ was 725,000?., but this we see is 
Jiardly^iiree-louftlts of t^e income of the street- 
traders Those, therefore, who v^ould put an c^id 
to the commerce of our streets, should ^reflect 
whether tl*y ^ould like to do so at the cost 
of doubling the*present poor rates and of reducing 
one fortieth part of the entire metropolitan popu¬ 
lation from a state of comparative independence to 
absolute paupensm. • 

However unsatisfactory it may be to the aristo¬ 
cratic pflde of the wealthy commer^l classes, it 
cannot he denied that a very important element o£ 
the trade this vast capital—this marvellous 
centre of the commerce of the world—?I cite the 
8 teieutype phiases of civic eloquence, for they 
are at least truths—it is still undeniable, I say, 
that a large proportion of the commerce of the 
capital of (jreat IiiiUun is in the hands of the 
Street-Fc#k. Tins simple enunciation might appear 
a meic platitude were it not that^h^street-sellers 
are a jaoMubal class. They are driven *from 
stations to which long possession might have beenJ 
thought to give them a quasi legal right, driveii 
fiom them at the capucious desire of the shop¬ 
keepers, some of whom have had bitter leason, by 
the diminution of their own business, to repent 
^their interference. They are bandied about at the 
will of a police officer. They nmst “ move on ” 
and not obstruct a thoroughfare which may be 
crammed and blocked with the carnages of the 
wealthy until to cross the road on foot is a danger. 
Th,-y aie, m fine, a body nuinbePing<*Jiousands, 
who are allowed to live in the piosccution of the 
most ancient of all trades, sale ot barter in the 
open air, by sufferance alon<± They are classed as 
unauthorized or illegal andmtrusive tiaders, though 
they “ turn ovir" ifUllin'as at a year. • 

The authorities, it i^ tme, do not sanction any 
general arbit^fcg^fiStfcement of* the legal pro- 
. scription of tl^mreet*Kolk, but they jiav e no option 
if a section of Shopkeepers choose to sify to them, 

4 ‘ Lnve away from rfbr doofs thinn? street-people.” 

It appears*to be sufficient for an inferior class of 
tradesmen—for such the meddlers with the street- ♦ 
folk generally seem to be—merely to desire such ' 
a removal in qrder to jpxomplish it. It is not 
necessai^ for them to say in excuse, “ We pay 
l^' avy rents, and rates, and taxes, and are forced to 
letour lodgings accordingly; we pav Turin encea, and 
some* of us as well pay fines for giving short wt ight * 
to poor people, and that, too, when it is hardly safe ! 
10 give short weight to our richer patrons; but 


► w hat rates, taxes) or licencdP do these ktreet- 
tiaders pay] The!rlodgings may be dea*enough, 
but their ^-.vtft are nomt^ill/ nothing ” (being 
charged m the rfnt of their rooinsl. “ From taxes 
* t^ey are blesseifly ejcei^ipU They are called upon 
to pay jio on thetr property or income; 

they dqfiay mftely tl& trifling duties on»their 
tobacco, beer, tern, sugar,*oodee ” (t( 101114)1 thess by 
the way—the chief .nr tides in "the" excise and 
customs ietums-*-«dake up one-hhlf of the revenue 
of the country). “They»ought to be put down. 

supply all that is wanting. What may 
become of thou is simply their own concern.” 

The Act 60 Geo. c 41, requires that uwery 
person “ cairymg to sell or*:xpofiug to sale any 
goods, mares, o# merchainijzo," shall pay a yearly 
duty. % 13ut accoiding tV s. 23, “nothing in this 
Act shall extend to prohibit any person or persons 
from selling (by hawking in the stieets) any printed 
papers licensed by authority; or any fish, funt, or 
victuals.” Among the privileged aitides are also 
included barm or yeast, and coals. The same Act, 
moreover, co^Jtams nothing to prohibit the maker 
of any home-fhanuf.icture from exposing his goods 
tt> s.ile in any town-market or lair, nor any tinker, 
cooper, glazier, or filler artiz.ui, from going about 
and carrying the Aiutenafe of his business. The 
unlicensed* itmeTant vend<jrif »f such things hovv- 
cv^- as lucifer-inatches, boot-lace^, braces, fuzees, or 
any wiyes indeed, not of their own manufacture, 
are violators of the law, and subject to a penalty 
of 10 /., or three months’ imprisonment for each 
t offence. It is in practice, however, only in aiie 
hawking of such articles as those «n winch the 
duty is heavy and of •considerable value to tin* 
revenue (such as tea, tobacco, or cigars), that there 
is any actual check in the London stunts. • 

Ne\eithcless % ft large pioportion of the street- 
tiading without a licence is gontruiy to lalV, and 
the people seeking to dfitam a living by such* 
means are s&ictlv liable to fine or li^ni boning t, 
while even tliosi? stieet-tradeis w/fom the* Act 
specially exempts - as for instance the sti eet-scll^i* 
of fish, fruit, and vegetables, and of eatables and 
drinkables, as well as the afreet arlizaus, and who 
arc* said to have the ngh£ ot “ exposing then- 
goods to sale in any m.ukct 0 # fair m every city, 
boiough, town corporate, a»d market-town " -even 
the»e, I Jay, are liable to fie punished foi obslinot¬ 
ing the highway whenever they attempt to do so. 

Now these me surely anomalies which it is 
high time, 111 these free-tiadS days, should cease. 
Tic endtut'otn to obtaai* an* hom.il and 4tide-» 
jjoidcnt livelf.hood should subject to line 

or anpAsonmcn&, nor should the poor hawker — 
the neediest perhaps of*Ali tradesmen - -^n* required 
to pay 41 a j'ear foj the liberty to cuiry on his 
business when the wealthy shopkeeper can do so 
‘^scot-free.” * Moreover, it is a glaring iniquity 
that the rich tradesman should have it in his 
power, by complaining to the police, to deprive ins 
poorer rival of the right 'dispose of his good* in 
the streets. It is often said, 111 justification, that 
as the shopkeepers jjay the principal portion of 
the rates and taxes, they must be protected in 
t^ie exercise of their busineK. 13ut this, li^he 
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first plkce, is far from the truth. A a regards the f perrtiitt$I to obtain an honest living according to 
taxes, the poore b classes pay nearly half of the j Act of Parliament. To think for a moment of 
national imposts 'tlu^pny the cfoef portion of !;*putting dwn” street-trading is to be at once 
ths malt do tv, and that is in * found numbers 1 ignorant of the numbers and character of the 
5,004),OuO/. a year; the grputor part of the spirg .people pursuing )*r To pass nil Act declaring 
duty, which is 4,35n^n»0/ ; Use tUacc^ duty, [ 50,000 irttii»idui»ls foguea and vngabonds, would 
4,250y000/.; the sugar rftity, 4,‘»UO,0liO4 ; and i be t# fill our prisons or our workhouses with men 
the-duty wi^toa, fv^OfOOW. ; linking altogether j who Wbuld willingly ^arn their own living, Be- 
S&,4*‘i0,Oim/, du’t of abmit 5^,000,000/. Con- j sides, the poor -m.il bify of the pool. Subject the 
coming the iat« s, however, jt not so easyt.o petty tmder to fine, and imprisonment as you 
estimate what proporiifJi the poor pe-pj^ con- j please, still the very• sVhipatbv and jmtionage of 
tnbute towards the locil burdens of the eomVrv . the petty purchaser will in tlvs country always 
but if they are household As, they have to pay call into existence a larg^jody of puiveyors to 
quota of the parish and emu* y expenses directly, j the pooler classes. J would* suggest, therefore, 
and, if lodgeiI, liicflreclly m the lent of their \ and I do so after niucn consideration, and an 
apartment* Herne Uje «i' ident, fli.it to (binder j earnest desire to meet all the* difficulties of the 
the mrret-iollen uino>ith( of being piolertid pi | ca<*», that a number of “ poor men's maikets ” bo 
the ex. ruse of then railing because they pat j established throughout London, by the purchase 
neither rates mu tax. h, h to rommit a gi<>‘R in- ! or rental of plots of gtoiind in the nefijhbouihood 
justire, not only to the stieei-n- ih is themselves by . of the present street maikets , that a small toll be 
tuning them to contiifiuto m then tea and sugai, \ pud bv each of the Stieet-Sellers attending such 
their beet, gm, and tobacco, towards the expuiMS j markets, for the light to vend their goods theie— 
of a (J.iv. mnient which exerts its*it raihet toj that the keeper of beadle ot oachiu.nketbeiike- 
mjuie than benefit them v but likewise to the rate I wise an Insnector of "Weights and .Measures, 
piMMi of the parish, f.u it is u neic^aarv eonv*- ! and that hawk, r found using “slangs” of 

qlit nee, it the shopkeepers h.t^e the powei t - j s ny ^md, 01 resorting to any imposition vvhit- 
tfepnve tile hit eel dealer s v n( thetfjiv me )\ lienev er , e\er. be profnfnt'Ml entering the ma/ket for the 
th«-ont-of door ii.^bWamn air- Uioirifot to interfere ' in’in«* - that the conduct and regulation of the 
with th« IniMiioor of those indoor<< (perhaps ibv maikets he undi*r the direction ot a committee 
underselling them), that the htieet dealers, being ' consisting of an equal number of shareholders, 
unable to im* hv their own labour, mat betake sellers, and working men -the lattei as repie- 
theoisrives to the union and li.eupoii tin* labour ' sentalive* of the buyers—and that the surplus 
of* the parishioners, and thus the shopkeepers,^ funds (it any. after pa) mg all e*pen.se4, together 
ma\ he said toenrah themselves at the expense, with a fair Antbiest to thu shaieholders ot the 
m* only ot tin* poor smVt people, but likewise market) should bo devoted to the education ot 
ot tin’ll brother mlep.iven j the childien of the hawkers before and afier the 

!\m can ,it b« said tint tin* »S7.<‘v5»$t,/5oi are - hours of sale There nrght also be a penny 


interlopers upon these oii\woiH tl for if ancient 
eustoin be relened |<», it will be found that the 
» Sl C k. ep v* are tire real initudeis, t they having 
succeeded vJm* Hawkers, who v\eie, in until, the 
vngis.nl d'strniutors of the prodiue of the countrv 
** But lHough m# bo.lv ot Shopkeepers, mr, 
indeed, any other tla-s <»f people imfii ulualh/, 
should possess the potfer to deprive the Hnvvk^is 
ot what m often tly* last shift of struggling 
indcpeiuleiHe ihet.cle of a few goods in the 
street - still it is evultnt that the whpuiI con- 
venu^H’o of the public must he consisted, ami 
that, were the Stieet Traders to lie allowed the 
right of pruning in any thoronghfaie they pleased, 
many of our principal*.streets would no blocked up 
‘ wit boosters' barnMvs, sunl the keib of Kegefit 
street tiossibl. Crowded like that ot the New Out, 
with the hawkers and lmiksleA that would be 
sure to rca*rt thither*, while thoroughfares 

w-hnh, like Fleet-street and* Oheapside, ate now 
almost impassable at* certajn tunes of the duf, 
from the increased tiathe of the (.’ity, would be 
rendered still more impelvious by the ihrnngs^ot 
street sellers that the crowd alone would be sure 
to attract 10 the spot * , 

I’mior the circumstamvs, therefore, it becomes 
necessary* that we should juovuie tor ( the vast 
body of Street Sellers some authorized jlace of 
U 5 jt*rt, where tlijr * 'might be both entitled and 


aavings-bank in connection with each of the mai- 
kets, and a pei<*on stationed at the gates on the 
conclusion of the day's business, tp collect all he 
could fmm the hawkers as they left. 

There are already a sufficient number of poor- 
! markets established at the Fast end of the 
! town—though of a different character, such as 
j the Old t’lotlp‘8 Exchange—to prove the prac- 
i t cafnlity^w the proposed plan among even the 
\ pettiest traders. And I am convinced, after Jong 
! deliberation, that such institutions could not but 
tend to produce a rapid and marked improvement 
; in the charactet of the l^ondon Hawkers. 

; ’ Tins is the on'y way evident to me of meeting 
j the evil «*■ our present str^tdife—an evil why h 
is increasing every day, threatens, ere 

i burg, almost t> overwhelm jai witW*its abomma- • 
: tions. To revile the stteet-jjpople Ts stark folly'. 

I Their ignoranc^W'noViciuent to them, even as it 
; is no merit to ns to know', the little that we 
* do. If we really wi^i the people better, let 

u«, I say again, do for them what others have 
done for us, and without which ((humiliating a? 
it may be to our pude) wo should most assuredly’ 

I have been as they are It is the continued for 
^ getfulness of this truth—a truth which our 
> wietched self-conceit is constantly driving from 
1 our minds—that prevents our stirring to improve 
j the condition of these poor people; though, if we 
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knew but the whole of the facts cfticeiffiing*| That there is every dny n greater difficulty for 
them, and their Bufferings and fe^Jmgs, our very working men to live by their labour—egher from 
tears alone for the ^afety of the stupe would be the paucity' of work, or frcqp ti?e scanty reinunera- 
sufficiont to make us do something in their behalf., tion given for 'f- surely no one will be disposed to 

I am quite satisfied, from *nih J liaje seen, that* question when every gneeis crying out that the 
^liere are thousaiyls in this ffreqj mef'rijiolis ready country is overpopulated.* Such being the case, it 
to rush forth, on she least evidence of a ris»ig of is evident thnf the number of mechanics«u the 
the people, to coiffmit-thc nfost savage and revolt- streets must Ift; daily ffugnienting, for, as I Jinve 
mg excesses—men nv^io hllve no knowledge of before said, stieet-trading is the ufst shift of an uti* 

government of the coijjitr^ but as an armed eat ployed artizIftftV) keep himself and his family 
despotism p prevcnt^igetfreiroearning their living. fiongthc “Union.’ Tift* wotkm.ui out of woik, 
and who hate alljfiw, because it is made to appear sooner than starve or go to the pansh for relief, 
# to them merely as ^ oiganised tyranny—men, takes to making upftind vending on lus own no- 
too, who have neither religions nor moral prinei- giunt the articles of Atis craft, whilst the underpaid 
pies t%restrain the exerftse of their grossest pas- workman, sooner than continue tailing from morn- 
, siona when onA roused, .and men who, from our mg tilt midnight for a, hare Bubsistence, resorts to 
very neglect of them, are necessarily nnt^ esym- ^Jn; easier trade of buying and selling. Again, 
tiall v the* dangerous classes, whose existence we even among the less industrious of the wonting 
either rail tit deplore. • I classes, the general decline m wages lias tended, 

The rate of in< reuse among the street-traders it j and is continually tending, to make their labour 
is almost impossible to arrive at. The population iflore and nioie irksome to them. There is a cant 
returns afford us no data tm the calculation, and j abroad at the piesent day, that there is a special 
the stin t people themselves aft' unable to supply % pleasure in fndustiv, and hence we aio taught 
the least information on the subject all they can 1 to legard ulf those who^object to woik ns npper- 
tell us'is, that about *JO years ng<r*they took a j Viiiung to‘the class of natural vagabonds ; but 
guinea for every shilling that they get now.^ Th« j tvheie is the mnu among us that loves labour ? 
heavy reduction of their receipts they attribute to for worj^ or l^iour is fuerely that wlmh is irk- 
the cheapness of commodities, and the necessity j some to peiftiim, and u^if 1 * every man requires 
to carry and sell a gieater quantity of goods in*| a pertain amount of romunetutfbn to induce him 
oider to get the same piotit, as well as to the in- | to pci Am m. if men ieall\ loved work they would 
cieasp m the number of sticet traders, but when { pav to Jio allowed to do it rather than re- 
questioned as to the extent of such increase, their quire to be paid for doing it .That occupation• 
answersftire of the vaguest possible kind. Arrnng- | winch is agreeable to us we cull amusement, and 
mg the street-people, however, fft v£e have done, ! that and that only wlmh is divigre.ahle we term 
into ttirco distinct classes, an aiding t* Hie *ius«*s J l.ibmn, nr diudgerv, avoiding to the intensity of 
wlmh have led to their induction into a street-^j its iiks(»men<“>s ileme as the amount of romu- 
life, U7 , tliose who are bom and fnrtf to the j iieriftion £iven bv way of mdmoinent^to a mm to 
streets— those who tol< to the streets — and I go through a qj’ft.im amount of woik becomes re- 
those who aie </nrm to the streets, it is evident ! duced, so do<*R the stimulus woik ln*cod!e wea- 
that tlie m »m elements of any extraordinary in- I kened, ami this, tluoujjfi the decline of wngej, 
crease of the stieet-folk must be sought for among j is what is (lady taking place among Our ope- 
the two latter classes Among fthe fiist the m- ! ratives am coiitTnu.illy ceasing t<»*be producers, 
crease will, at the utmost, be at the same into , and passing from the creators«of wealth into jtfto 
as the ordinary increase of the population—viz, 1 exchangers or distributors of it, hemming mere 

II percent, per annum, for the English coster- ! tradesmen, subsisting on*tho labour of other 

mongers and street-traders in general appear to 1 people rather than tlnir own, and so adding to 
be remarkable rather for the small than the large ( the very non producers, tin*# gloat number of 
number of their children, so that, even supposing i whom is the mum eating #f the poverty of those 
all the boys and girls of t^e street sellers to be . who make all our n< lies. To teach a people 
brought up to the an m3 mode of life as their the difficulty of living bv labour is to inculcao the 
father, w r e could not thus aCcount for any enof- most dangerous of all lessons, and this is what 
nyntx increase amonj^iefttreet folk. IV ith those, we are daily doing Our 'trading classes aio in- 
however, who^^s^-t-he streets* from the love of cseusing at a most enormsus jate, and so giving* 
a "Moving lsfrj” or l£e desire to ‘J shake a free ; rise to that exceeding competitor and conse- 
H?”—to quofr the phrases of the tnen them- j qnentlv * to that foutui mil reduction of prices—all 
selves—or are (tnieft to th% sfMats fioin an ina- of which must^siltimafcly fall upon phe working 
bilitv to obtain einployment at the pursuit to • man. This appeirs.to me to he the main cause of 
whith they have been accustomed, the case is faH tilts increase of the London street people, and one 
diffeient. ! for which I Candidly confess I see no remedy. 

OF THE STREET-SELLERS OF SECOND-HAND’ ARTICLES. 

_ • 

i have already treated of the street-commerce in* They hare comprised the necessaries, delicacies, 
such things as are presented to the public in the form or luxuries of the sticet; they have been either the 
in which they are to be cooked, eaten, drank, or used. £aw foSd or preparation* ready Rooked or mixed for 
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immediate consumption, ns in the case of the street 
eatable* «nd drinkables ; nr else they were the 
proceeds of taste for it%substitute) ifi aij or litera¬ 
ture, or of usefulness or wgt nuitvhn manufacture. 

All these many object! o£ street-commerce maj* 
be classified in one wull known «svof<b. tl^ey are 
bought and sold tnst-lmvh. I h«*f(e next«to (leal 
with, the second hand sellers of our streets ; and 
ilf this division jtfhh.ipi will be found more that is 
novel, curious, and interesting, Instil m that jurt 
completed *• t ( 

Mr. Itabbngp, in bis u Kconomy of Machinery 
and Manufac u*~cs," says, concerning tlie employ- 
nieiiti »f material* of littl** 'Jfc'ue “ The woin-oid 
saucepan and titi-*vv.ire«»f our kitchens, when beyond 
tin* reach ol the tinker s^u y an* noimttetlybvorth- 
l<*ss. We sometimes meet ants loaded v'lfch old 
tin kettles and worn out iron lonl-skuttles traver¬ 
sing our streets. These have not vet completed 
their useful com.se, the loss intruded part* rue 
cut into strips, punched with small hole'*, anti 
11 shed with a coarse black varnish for the use 
of the* ti link maker, who protects the edges and 
angle* of his boxes with them . the iVmnrndei arc 
conveyed to the manufacturing theorists m thd 
outskirts, who entp!o\ them in combination with 
pyroligneous ac id, in malting a black dye for the 
use of calico pnntei.H « * 

Mr llnbhagc* lfas here indicated one portion 
of the* natme of the streot-tiade m lycond- 
liand aitales tin* application of worn-ry.it mate- i 
, mils to a new pm pone lint tins second-hand j 
otiMiierce of the street*.—for a street com mere e it ^ 
mainly is, both in selling and buying—has a far 
grater extent th.iu that abo-.e indicated, and many 
ranuhc.ttions ILidri the present head I shall 
tieat rfutlv <»; street .«* //<j s, unless when* a street 
/‘ioi/an< may be so intimately Connected with a 
street A?//that lor tip* better understanding of the 
B sub|eet it mu 1 m* necessity to sketch both. Of 
tlu^Kinur.r^Jlr’yKi.s and the Ktri.^t-Finpeks, 
or both conniTted With the second- 

Is.ml trade, 1 shall*treat separately 

fu London, wheie many, in order to live, struggle 
to extiact a meal fiom Jtlie possession of an article 
which seems uttcily worthless, nothing must fie 
wasted Many a tl*mg which in a country Until 
is kicked by the penniless out of their path even, 
oi examined and left as mfet only lor the scavenger's 
cart, will in Lomlon be snatched up as a pti 7 ,e ,* it 
is money's worth. A crushed and tom bonnet, for 
instance, or, better stiFi, an old hat, nnpless, shape- 
dess, «rowitless, and Jnntfless, will be picked up *n 
the street, np<V carefully placed m ^ bag with 
similar things by one c^istt oft strcet-ffilk—the 
STUkKT-FiNjnuH. And to T\ mpt t^e well-to-do to 
sell their second hand goods, the street-trader 
offers the barter of shapely chum or shining gln^ 
vessels , or blooming fuchsias or fragrant geraniums 
for “fne rubbish,” or else, in the spiut of the 
hero of the fairy tale, he exchanges, “ new lamps 
for old " 

Of the street sale of second-hand nrtule*, with 
all the collateral or incidental matter hearing im¬ 
mediately on the subject, 1 ihall treat tinker the 
following heads, p ** 1 under such beads as really 


’•constitute the staple of the business, dismissing 
such as may bg trifling or exceptional. Of these 
traffickers, then, there are five classes, the mere 
enumeration of the objects of their traffic being 
^curious enouCh . 

1. The cl-ffyltA of Old Mptal A Hides, such, 
as kn.ves, forty, and butchers’ steels ; saws, ham¬ 
mers, pincers, files, sefew-drivefs, planes, chisels, 

| and other tools (mote fr$q#ently those of the 
workers »in wood thjn of other artisans); ojd 
I scissors and shears f l(*k«, kevs, an i ninges ; 

I shovels, fiie irons, trivets, cmyjney-cranes, fen¬ 
ders, and fire-guards ; vvarjjieng-pans (but rarely 
| now); flat and Italian iron*, curling-tongs ; lings, 

I horse-shoes, and nails, efiffee and tga-pots, urns, 
j trays, and canisters ; peyter measures; sonles and 
i weights ; bed-scrpws and keys ; candlesticks and 
! snuffers, niggards, generally called niggers (?. c., 

1 false bottoms for grates); tobacco pnd fcnuff-boxes 
j and spittoons; door-plates, numbers, knockers, 
j and escutcheons , dog-collars and dog-chains (and 
other chains); gridnons , razors; coffee-mills; 
lamps; swords and daggers; gun and pistol- 
barrels and locks (and occasionally the entire 
' weapon) ; bitfmze and cast metal figuies*, tabl 
kbair, and sofa castors, bell-pulls and bells, the 
larger buckles and other metal (niosj.frequently 
brass) articles of harness furniture ; compositors’ 
j‘ sticks (the depositories of the type in the first 
instante) ; the multifarious kinds of tm-wares 
stamps ; cork-screws , barrel taps , ink-stands , a 
multiplicity of culmai y vessels and of old metal lids; 
footmen, broken machinery, and partsofnft.chineiy, 
as odd wheel$, abd screws of all sizes, Ac., Ac. 

2. 'The Sn ed-Sella s of Old Linen, Cotton, and 
f Woollen Artu/es, such as old sheeting for towels, 
old curtains of dimity, muslin, cotton, or moreen ; 
carpeting; blanketing for house-scouring cloths ; 
ticking for beds and pillows , sacking for different 
pui poses, according to its substamq and quality; 
fringes , and stocking-legs foi the supply of “ job¬ 
bing worsted," and for re-footing. 

1 may here observe that m the street-trade, 
second-hand linen or cotton is often made to pay 
a double debt. The shirt-collars sold, sometimes 
to a considerable extent and very cheap, rn the 
sttect markets, are made out of linen which has 
previously been used in some other form; so is it 
yvith white waistcoats^nid other habiliments. Of 
the street-folk who vend such wares I shall speak 
duiefly in the fourth division of this subject, viz. the 
second-hand street-seller., ot miscellaneous attidqg. 

3. The Si ml-St U a a of OlHUdiujb&nd Ci ovlcry, 

I including the .variety of bottles, odj), or in nets, 
| or m broken sets ; pans, pitcheis, wash-hand 
! basins, and oth«w'«.rockery ihensils; china oma- 
! meats ; pier, convex, nnd toilet glasses (often 
l without the finmes); pocket ink-bottles; wine, 

1 beer, and liqueur glasses; decanters; glass fish¬ 
bowls (occasionally); salt-cellars i, sugar-basins ; 
and lamp and gas glasses. - 1 

4. The Sheet-Sellers of Miscellaneous Articles. 
These are such as cannot properly be classed under 
any of the three preceding heads, and include a 
mass of miscellaneous commodities : Accordions 
and other musical instrument!* : brushes of all 
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What m the butchei’s trad# is considered the 
offal of a bullock 1 , was explained by Mj. Deputy 
Hicks, before the last Select* thuumittee of the 
House of RJomiions on flmlthtield Market . “ Tho 
carcass,” he gfiW, “ as it lyings clear of everything 
flse, i& the •carcass, Aid *ull else constitutes the 
offal.”' • • 

The carcass* may be briefly termed the # four 
quarters, whereas ^ie offal th:n comprises tfce 
hide, which in# average sized bullock that is 
slaughtered in London i^worth 1 Jjr., but with the 
hide*lnte sold the horns* which are worth about 
10 c?. to the comb-m^keis, who use them to make 
their “ tortoise-shell ” articles, itud for ^milar 
purposes. The hoofs are \yorth.2</. to the glue- 
makei*, or pfussiate of potash manufacturers, 
What^ “ comes out of !i bullock/' to use the trade 


descriptions; shaving-boxes and raz»-sto)ps 
baskets of many kinds ; stuffed birds, with and 
without frames; pictures, vvith*yid ^ithout 
frames; desks, wtirk-boxes, • tea-caddies, and 
many articles of old furniture; boot-jacks andtj 
hooks ; shoe-horns ; cartouoiie-boxe»; pocket and 
Rjpera glasses; fules, and raeflsures in friynes ; 
backgammon, and chess 05 draught boards nnd 
men, and dice; boxes of* dominoes ; tribbage- 
bourds and boxes, sdWtimes with old # packs of 
etuis ;-pope-boards (boafd#j#d in playing the 
game of “ rope,” k- “"t’ope Joan,” though rarely 
•Been now), “ fish* or card counters of bone, ivory, 
or mother of pearl (aft equal ranty); microscopes 
(occasionally); an exte#»iv% variety of broken or 
laded RJnngsl iif \w or long kept, such as magic- 

lantern 11 , dissected maps (fr histones, &e., fiom the .^ 

toy waiehouses and shops; Dutch clock#; btro- ! fbim, is the liver, the lights (or lungs), the stoiflach, 
meters; wooden trays, shells; music agd books the intestinal canal (someiimes 36 yards when 
(the latter beifljg oitCn odd\olumes of old novels) ; I extended), .and the gall duct. These portions, 
teetotums, and similar playthings, ladies’ head- [ with the legs (called ‘‘feet” in the trade), form 
combs; umbrellas and parasols, fishing-rods nnd | what is styled the tripe-man’s portion, and are 
nets; reins, and other parts # of cait, gig, and i disposed ot to him by the butcher for 5.t. Oil. 
'* two-horse ” harness , boxes full of “odds and 4 Separately, #he value of the liter is 8c/,, of the 
ends” if old leather, such as vvateftpipes ; nnd a j lights, Oil. .(both for dogs’-meat), and of the legs 
mass of imperfect metal things, which had “ bett<^ I winch are worked into tooth-brush linndles, 
be descubed,” said an old dealer, “as l#om a dominoes, &c., Is. Tin*remaining 3s. id. is the 
needle to 1 IJ 1 anchor.” • * worth <9f*th% •ther poitioj*. The heart averages 

f>. The S'i eet-tidle) x of Oh/ Ap^ard, including*! rather more than 1*., the kidifays the same; the 
the body habiliments, constituting alike men’s, I bead, Ls.Dc/. ; the blood (which is “letdown the 
women’s, boys’, girls’, and infants’ attire as well | drain* m all but the larger slaughteimg houses) 
as hats, caps, gloves, belts, and stockings ; shirts l.^/. (being 3c/. for D gallons) , the tallow (7 stone) # 
and sliyt fronts (“dickeys”); handkerchiefs, j ] Is ; and the tail? I was told, A from nothing to 
stocks, and neck-ties; fms, siydieas Mctorines, t 2,i./’ averaging about 6r/. ; the tongue, 2s. Od. 
boas tippets, and edgings, bea\eis*apd bonnets , Thus the offul sells, altogether, first hand, for 
arid the other several, and sometimes tint easily 1 1/ 18.-? (ic/. 


desen liable, articles which constitute female fashion* I 
able or ordinary weai. 

I may here obsene, that of the wares which 
once formed a portion of the stock of the street- 
sellers of theftourth and fifth divisions, but which 
are now no longer objects of str^t sale, were, till 
within the last few years, fans; back and shoulder 
boards (to make gnls grow straight '); several 
things at one time thought indispensable to every 
well-nurtured child, such as a *»ral and bells, 1 fitmi the capital. When the animal has been 


lgwill-now show the uses to which what 1 * far 
more decidedly pronounced “ olfal,” 8 nd what is 
much more “ second-hand ” in poptilai «\sUniation, 
viz , a dead horse, is pufc anR even a dead horse’s 
offal, and P will then show the diffeience 11 . ■•hIS 
curious trade bftween the l’.uisiaafttnd London * 
hoi hi* offal. m ^ 

The greatest horse-slaughtering establishments 
France are at Moutfa^con, a short distance 


belts, sashes, scabbards, epaulettes, leathern or 
plumes, hard leather stocks, and other indications j 
of the volunteer, militia, and general military I 
spirit of the early part of. fhc picsent eentuiy. 

• « • 
Before proceeding•in^nediately with my sub- j 
j#ct, I may say- a tfy words cowcernmg what is, 
in the estimation *of # some, a so mid-hand matter. 

I allude to tRc- many* uses to wliicli tfcut which is 
regarded, and indee# termed, ILq ffal-’' or “ refuse,” 1 
or “ wast#,” is put in a populous city. This may r ! 
be evidenced m the multiform uses to which the* ! 
“ offal ” of the animals v*hich are slaughtered lor 
our use are put. It is still more curiously shown J 
m the •ses of the offal*of the animals which are 1 
^killed, not for our use, but for that of our dogs 
and cats; and to this part of the subject I shull 


killed, it is “cut up,” and*lhg choicer portions of 
the flesh are eaten by jhe work-people of the 
establishment, and by th« hangers-on and jybbers 
who haunt the locality of such places, and are 
often men of a desperate character. The rest of 
the carcass is sold for the* feeding of dogs, cats, 
pm*, nnd poultry, a portion being also devoid tu 
purposes of manure. l*he ^lesi^ on a horse of 
average*size an^ fatness is 350 lbs., which sells 
for 1/. 12 h. Oil. ButrfRis is only one of the uses of 
the dead umrnlit. ’ * 

The skin 1 % sold \o a tag nor for 10/f. 6 c l. The 
Roofs to a mnnufactufer of sal ammonia, or similar 
p/eparations, or of Prussian blue, or to a dfcmb or 
toy-maker, for Is. 4</. The old shoes and the 
shoe-nails are. worth 2.}d. • The hair of the mane 

, . -- - r _.. ... ....._. . and tail realizes 1 [d. The tendons are disposed 

niore especially confine the remarks I have to«j of, either fresh or dried, to glue-makers for 3c/.— 
make. My observations on the uses of other j a pound of dried tendons (separated from the 
wa*te articles will be found in another place. muscle%) being about the average per horse. The 

1 • * t 
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bones Are bought Vy the turner*, cutlers, fan- 
makers, and the .makers of ivory black and Mil 
ammoniac, 00 lbs. b'einjL an average*weight of the 
animal* bones, and realizing 2*. •'The intestines 
wrought into the difibrei* preparations required of 
the gut-makers, or for tup nun*, awvvoftjj 2^ 

Tile«blond is used hi th^mgai rfimers, ^nd by 
the fiittenerjs of poultry,* pigeon*, and tmkojs 
(vrfhich devour if greedtl)), pr else lor man me. 
When required fof manure it ifclticd- 20 lb* ftf 
dried blood, winch is average weight, being 
worth 1». 9 (/ The lat *n removed fimu tbAgar- 

cass and un ited down. It *s m demand lor the 
making of gis, of soap, and (v hen very fine) of— 
bear’s grease ; also f>r the duhbmg or gtease 
applied to harness and 4 > ^hoe leather. Tkis fat 
when (mummed in lamps communicate* a greater 
portion of heat than does oil, and is theiefore 
prefer!ed by the makers of glass toys, and by 
enanieJIers and poli.sheri. A horse at Muntf.hiemi 
has fieen known to void do lbs ol fat, but this rt> 
an extreme ruse ; a yield of 12 lbs is the produce 
of a fume in fair condition, hut at these slaughter¬ 
houses there are so many lean and* soiry pule? 
that 8 lbs. may he taken as an average <.t fat, and* 
at a value of ()d pe» lit Nor does the li*t end 
Imre ; the dead and pntild fledi i* made to teem 
with life, and to pwnliipe food ?<»n other living 
creatures A pd«* of pieces of flesh, six mches^in 
height, laveron lavn, ir .si.ghtiy lovered \vi r t li hay 
or stiavv , the flies soon deposit their eggs in the 
.-nttiactive matter.and thus maggots me bred, the 
moat of wlm li a:e used a» food lor pheasants, and 
in a smillin' donee ol domestn fowls, and as baits 
f»t« fish. These maggots gj\e, m aie supposed to 
give, a “game Ihivmii to poultiv, and a vorv 
“huh” ll.ijour to pbe.isantR t>t»<* horde’s flesh 
thus pi mini maggots vvoitb l,i*5i/ The total 
nmonnP, tlfen, jenlizjd on ihe dead horse, which 
^.yiav cost 1 <Vi tv/, is ns Allows . - 


The shoos and nntfs . 0 d 2J 

The tonne and taij . , t) (I 3 \ 

The u mfons «• . 0 (I 3 

The bones . *. . 0 2 0 

h’iie intestines ! . 0 Ik’ 2 

The blood . . . 0 19 

Tim lat ... 0 4 0 

The maggots . ' . . 0 15 

• « , , — _ , 

« . £2,14 3 

The carcass of a French hot^e ir al!o made 
a\nibble in^inother way. ntld w h^h relates to a 
subject I have lately treated of—the destruction of 
rats, but this is not n regularly-accruing emolu¬ 
ment. Monifnucon swarms with ratie, and to kill 
them five carcass of a horse is placed in a room, 
into winch the rats gain access through openings in 
the floor contrived for th&purpose. At night the 
rats are lured by their keemscss of scent to the 
room, and lured in numbers, the openings are 
then closed, and they are prisoners. In (fry* room 
were killed <n four weeks. Th<? Parij 
a f 


I jfurriers fcave from three t0 ^ our ^ rancs 
> skins, so that,, taking the average at 3*. of our 
money* 16,0^0 rat-skins jvould return 24/. 

In London the Uses of thd dead horse's flesh, 
leones, blood,'«Scc , aut different. 

| Jlorse-ftal^is not-^-ftfl yet—a portion of human 
' food fn this country. In a rec/nt parliamentary 
1 inquiry, witnesses wcjje examined as to whether 
| horse flesh was used* by jhe sausnge-m.ikers. 
i There wan Rome presumption that such might be 
■ the case, but no dlrqpt' whence. I ftpind, ho&- 
i ever, among butchers who h,nr the best mean* of 
| knowing, a strong con victim] that such iras the* 
| case. I >ne highly-respectafne tradesman told me 
| lie was as certain of it aft that it was the month 
I of .June, though, if called upon fp produfh legal 
I evidence proving either that such was the sausage* 

J makers* practice,'or that this im* the month of 
dune, besmight fail in both instances. .. 

! J found among street-people ~rYo dealt in pro- 
) visions a strong, or, at any rate, a strongly-ex- 
| pressed, opinion that the tongues, kidneys, and 
i hearts of horses w«je sold rs those of oxen. One 
man told me, somewhat triumphantly, as a result 
j of his ingenuity in deduction, that he had ft.oughts 
1 J 4 f. (.lie time of trying to establish himself in a 
{ cftts’-ibe.it walk, and made im|Uiries into the nature 
1 of tin* callibg : “I m satisfied the osses’ aits ,' 1 he 
I'naid, is sold for»ben«te*ses < ; ’cause you see, sir, 

I their’s nothing as’ml lie better liked for favour- 
j ite cats and pet dog«, than a nice piece ol hut, but 
ven do you see the orhos’ 'aits on a harrow '* If 
I the\ don’t go to the cats, vere dees thay go to 1 
] Vy. to the Olft ismans." 

| I Jim assured, however, bv tradesmen whose 
j iuteie-t (lo «ay nothing of other considerations) 

I would piobnhlv make them glad to exjiuse such 
J practices, lh.it this substitution of the equine for 
the bovine heait is not attempted, and is hardly 
po*«ib’e. The bullock’s heart, kidneys, and 
tongue, are so different in shape (trie heart, more 
espetiuHr). and the colour of the fat, wh’le the 
rough tip of the ox’s tongue is not found m that of 
the horse, that this second-hand, or offal kind of 
animal food could not be palmed off upon any one 
who had ev er**purch ised the heart, kidneys, or 
I tongue of an ox. “ If the horse’s tongue be used 
j ns a substitute for that of anv Other,” said one 
butcher to me, “it i* r for the dried reindeer's — 
a savoury dish for the‘breakfast table !" Since 
I Wilting the above, h have had convincing proof 
given me tljat the hors* s’ longues nre cured and 
sold as “neats."* The heart' ll kidneys are alio 
palmed, I find, for those of ojen ff" Thu*, in.one 
respect, tliVie is a material difference between 
the usages, m nispet sf this 4 food, between Part* 
and London. 

. One tradesman, in a large way of business— 
with many injunctions \hat I should make no 
allusion that might lead t<^ Ins bein^r known,as he 
said it might be his ruin, even though h never 
slaughtered the meat he sold, but was, in fact, q 
dead salesman or a vendor of meat consigned to 
‘him—one tradesman, I say, told me that he fan¬ 
cied there was an unnatorutbU objection to the 
eating of horse-flesh among us. The horse was 
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quite ns dninty in hi* food ns the ox, Jie was i stanrps, I was told,sit would ho useless trying to 
quite ns graminivorous, and shrunk more, frorfi a 'turn the wasted dial of a hursf to anv pnAt-iblo 
nicer sense of smell, from anything pertaining to a j purpose, 
contact with animal 4oi»d 'than jild til* ox. • Tile ! 


pin |m»r, There is, I am told^.on an fivciago, 
3000 horsey sfluightered e^*ry week in London, 
Laud tins, at 2/. each animal, would in.tke the 

„ ..4 lUo ^ 4 ,k,sr 4 U.iHoao i\& this lmrtl<Ah.,lio •niioin.l 


principal objection lies in thp nuinbei of diseased 
horses sold at the knackers. » My liJunmint re.t- I value ot the ji-ad hiu'sig ofr the metropolis amount 
tied only from nsialogv, ns Vjiad liefer tasted | to l,H),14h(V*per«nnum # • 

~ s.u«. - Weiewit not tnat I might be dwelling tom long 


horse-fle’sh ; but a Jrreat uncle of hi% ho told^uc, 
had relished it highly ifi the 1>eniimilar war. 

The uses to which •» liotses carcass are put in 
L«nlon jm* these? .— The sku*, fey; tanning,V1U for 
(is. as a Ibw averse ;• tlie ^looL, for glue, are 
^orth ‘Id. ; the sl*ea and nails, 3£e/. ; the mane 
and tail, 1 \d. ; the Niefl, which in London (as 
it was des-cnbed to me) ai^ ,{ ciacked up” for 
manure* bunjp 1 , tlm fat is melted down 

Bind used for drt grease* and common harness 
oil ; one person acquainted with tfce trade t^ougpht 
that the rfverage yield of fat was 10 lbs. per 
horse (“ taking^it^Jpi another that *it was 
12 lbs. (“taking it square”), so that if 11 lbs. 
be accepted as an average, the fat, at 2 d ptr lb. 


on the subject, P might jrtmit out how ihe oifisl ot 
the shins was m.ide^to^ubserve other purposes front 
th# Leiinondsey*t»n-uirds ; and‘how the pamigs 
and shapings went to thejuakers of glue and size, 
and #Tie hair to the builders to mix with lime, 

&C..&C. • 

0 I may instance another thing in which* tho 
worth of what in many plants is Valueless refuse 
is exemplified, fli the m^iU/’r of “ waste,” as waste 
p^per i% always called in the trade. Paper m all 
its glossiest fiesliness is hut a reproduction of vvlint 
had become in some measure u waste,” viz. the 
raj's of the cotton or linen fabric after sei ving their 
original puipose. Tlieie is a body of men in 


would lealize If. 1 Of/. Of the tendons no use is | London who occupy themselves entirely in col- 
made , of the blood none, an* no maggots nre j 0 lectmg waste paper. It is no matt-r of what kind; 


reared ugon putrid hoise-fle^h, but a^mteher, who 
had been twenty v ears a farmer .ilso, told me that 
lie knew fiom experience that there w.is nothing* 
so good ammnggots for the fattening yf puultiv, 
and he thought, ftom what I told him of maggot- 
bleeding m iMoiitfaucon, that we were fi>fund the 
French in this respect 

Thus the English dead horse—the vendor re¬ 
ceiving on an average 1/. from the knaiker, — 
realizes tfte following amount, without including 
the knacker’s piofit in disposing of# the flesh to 

iieiy i 


i 2 L we have the subjoined leccipts 

X 

s 

d. 

i The flesh (averaging 2 cwt., 

sold at 2i d. per lb. . 

2 

0 

0 

The skin# .... 

0 

c 

0 

j The hoots .... 

0 

0 

2 

I The shoes and nails . • 

0 

0 

1J 

The bones . , . 

0 

1 

6 

The fat .... 

0 

1 

30 

The tendons 

,.0 

0 

0 

1 The tongue, &e. 


— 

_7 

The blood .... 

0 

0 

0 

, The intestines . 

0 

0 

00 

1 • 

—-- — 

— 


£■2 

9 

7 h 


o§ nearly fi.t. high«» icceipt than tlx* English. 
On ipy inquiring rte ftason of tins dillerence, and 
why the bioiRl, &c., Vere not mad** available, I 
wns told tliat tin* Remand bv the I'ni^sian blue 
in.tmrfae tuarrs and the sugar relifters was so fully 
supplied, and over-supplied, from tin* great cattle 
&l<t'ightci-hniises, that tin* pmate butchers, fo» the" 
trifl i.g sum to be gained, let the hlo >d be waiti d 
ck AuigiitercV in Fox and Knot utrd, 
who kills 180 cattle m a week, receives only 1/ 
%r the blood of the whole number, which is rc- 


n small pia\ e*r book, n onep* perfumed and w elcome 
love note, kfwycis' oi taibns’ bills, acts of parliu- 
nient, and double 1 sheets oi tin* 7’//art?, form portiemft 
oi the vvyt-jte* defer s stock. Tons upon tons aio 
tlms consumed ) early Jjooka # of eveiy descrip¬ 
tion me ingredients oi this waffte, and m eveiy 
language; modem poems or pamphlets and old 
romances* (pelfeet or imperfect), Shakespeare, 
JVIoiieie, Bibles, inysic, histories, stories, magazines, « 
|#tia<t-» to convent the heathen or to prove* li«xv 
easily and how imim*iu-cly oui national and indivi¬ 
dual wealtli might be "enhanced, the prospectors 
of a thousand companies, each ceitom to prove a 
minPof health, kc hemes to payoff tjie national 
debt, or recommfiTda turns to wipe it oil, auctioneers’ 
catalogues and long kept lettfts, child ten f ropy- 
books and lyst century ledgers, punted effusion^, 
which have progressed no fmthci than^he uiifniacd 
siie*ets, uncut works mid books nmulffy fiom r^e — 
all these things are found m trtie insatiate ba^eft 
the waste* Collector, who of late has been wonted 
because he* could not supjAv emougn ’ ‘‘ 1 don’t 

know how it is, sir,” said oyr waste* collector, with 
whom I had some conversation on the subject of 
street-sold books, with winch business he was also 
coniH'ctecf, ei I can’t make it out, but paper* gets 
scarcer or else I in out of luck. Just at this time 
inv faintlvand me really couldn’t live on my waste? 
it we had to depend entirely* upon it.” 

•I am assured that in in> pince in the wofld is* 
this tiafiie. cmmed on to an} thing#pj)ioa< lung the 
extent tTiat it is tn London. When 1 treat of the 
street buv era mil hltve some cunmi%)nforniAtion 
to publish on ^he subject I do but ailueJc* to it 
l»*re ns one; stionglv illustrative of “ second-hand” 
appliances. * ^ 

Of thk Strki-t Sr.LLrns op 8econd-IIa5D 

MhAL 4'- KTIC 1 .KS. 


ceived m a well in the slaughter-house The # 1 HAVE in the pitcedirg remarks specified tlie 
amount paid for blood a few year's back was more ware’s upld by the # vend«-rs of the second-hand 
tiian double its present rate. Under these circeun- , articleq of metal manufacture, or (its they we 
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called in thi' strc( the “ old'metnl ’’ men. The 
Revert^ articles 1 have speuned may never he all’ 
found at one tmip upon mm Mal]^ hut they are 
all found on the ielective .stalls V‘ Ayr, hir,” 
said one old ui.m whom I (oinoj-xd with, w and; 
there’s more things e\(*rv povv and ^ion comes f> 
th« Malls, and then U‘hl^» he ifyjl if.oi Awlien I 
wcie'Young, hut 1 con’t c .ill them all to if.ind, for 
tmifM is woise vitii me, and so my memory fails. 
Tint thete 11 si (1 to l>e a pood nanv bayonets, and 
lion tmdei hu\* s, and Me Is /oi^sTnl.lng lights T I 
r.m i* metuhi i them / « f 

one i,{ the Hellers have strong heavy barJiw*, 
wlinh tlx v v. lx ■ 1 imm Hti^et to stioet As this 
jeijift|.>s n (onvxlei.ihle < xejCion ol strength, Hindi 
pint ol tlx tli* le if l.illinl on hv Hiliei ’ nil'll, 
gctiei.dlv ol the < oute rslongerufg i Iasi» The 
weight to he lhd is about !}<>'> lhs fH I It’S 
I’.i-! tlx i- .ne )xm\ a lew, lately more th.m lull-a- 
d" * e, l,o ,s. il mi (11iii mission in the wav 1 have 
in*, nhid uni (linin' the swat* hallow men , 

Tie <■ are tlx “old m»*tal swags" of shvi-t 
tl.is-il.i iti.in, l tit tlu u r/'intineialion is less iixed 
tli tn tli it of the nthei swag Imtrovvm^n. It is soum-i 
tuxes a ijuai: i, sometimes a third, and some- 
Inn » Mm a halt ol the a t )nount taken The 
tin ti (.tit vmi,' on tli s t^xliu .ne the pennnts at 
the m,iinx t"ie de.,^ is oi \ern^us o|. kid m*'t il 
lit till' I, who l.ei jv tdiopf ll ole ol the e people 
he “ lmiili* ti d up,’tint h, if he find Ins stoik 
ineie.ise too rapidIv. lx* fiuindies a baruCv, and 
sends a man into tlx- stuets with it, to'-ell what 
the slmph* ■ pet may find to lx* excessive Some- 
ttnies d the tiad«Hm.m t.in gam only tin* merest 
tntl ■ mot than lie i mild gam Irma the people i 
wCo htiv hit the im It Jltti p >t, he is sail'tied j 

Teen n, hi piihaps was, an opinion pievahnt » 
that Mn 'trot “ oh{ metals 'in this way of‘hi 
ness j^"t ^id of Mnleii goods in m> li a manner .is 
the icadiest mo ie • d rt^le, Minr 1 of whnh well 
* .-^ijy'ose 1 v liisud, and .sold at atnnrt any puce, | 
8o th it t iiey.^imi Jit hut a pioty to the “ft me,*' - 
'ili'-i pivimnt to the tine! was little more than 
'uig pi a e cl old if eta I at the fontniiy. I under- 
Jtnxl, Itowevei, that this amtse is not now pur- ! 
'hi 1. mu i. it 1 hely that it <vt'i was put sued to 
am extent din* Mir<>t vidlei is thieolly undoi 
the ev ot the po.,?o, and »kii there is ft search 
lei s'olen goixls.it in "pot >?ly lil,ely that they 
wonfd he paraded, h-movei battered or rusted for 
the purpose, hetme nil n who posm ssed descriptions 
of all goods .stolen I’liti! the eM chluhincnt of ; 
the im esent h\. stem of po'ne, this nneht iiave been ! 
'an ('crtMoual pr.uttt'* 'Ore street ‘(‘Her had even 1 
l raid, ami lit * Jiud it ftom the yi m ,v h ij did it," 
that a hn>t -in iket’a shop was some yiars hack 
broken into m the expect..lion thft nionev would 1 
he nut with, hut none v.asa found . and as the 
thieves could not hung away* such heav y lumber u.g 
tlnuu-j as lasts, they cursed thm ill luck, and 
brought away mu h tools as they could Mow about 
tlxur pels ms, ai d tnver wi*h thm loose gicat 
coats Ite'fte wete tlu“ l.vge knives, fixed to 
swivels, and lesemh’mg a sifad s.y the. used hv i 
the uttunii to r*u;h hew yhe b!oi k c\f beech- 
vvood . and a vnneiy of excellent tasj s ..id tiles 
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( (for the^' must be of the best), necessary for the 
‘I completion of the last. These very tools were, in 
ten days nftfr the robbery', sold from a strect- 
| barroiu • • 

^ The second-hand jnetal goods are sold from 
I stalls as x\ el as frofy harrows, and these stalls aie 
often tended by«women whose# husbands may l/e 
! in sCmo otherelnanch of street-commerce One of 
, these stalls I saw in the fore of a stout eldeiiy 
Jewess, who was fast nsfeVp, nodding over her 
locks a Ad keys, c She was awakened*, by the 
, passing polici man, Test hf*r fjoek should be pil- 
i feted by the boys “ Come, w.rt.e up, mother, uni 1 
shake y out self," lie said, Vi shall catch a weazol 
, asleep next.” « f 

Some of these harrows and s^aKs are'heaped 
j with the goods, and BWie are very scantily' Riiji-' 

; piled, Juit the borrows are hy r far the best stocked, 
j Many of them (especially the swag) look like 
] collations of the diileient stV£,8,;tf nut, from its 
1 incipient spots to its full possession of the entiie 
j met il. lint amongst these setinungly useless 
tilings there is a^gleam of brass oi plated ware. 
J On one barrow J saw an old brass doorplate, on 
wliuli was engraven the name of a lat< 4 , learned 
j judge, Baum B—- ; another had iormeih an- 
^munred the residence of a dignihuy id the tlnuch, 

j the Ivev. Jf T r. -. • 

The M-coiid-h^iid metal sellers aie to be seen 
in till the street-markets, especially on the Sutiuday 
mglith , also in Poplar, Inineliou-o, and the (’om- 
merci il-io.id, in (iohlen lane, and in Old-stuet 
and Old Mieet mad, M Luke’s, jn lli^vton and 
Shoreditch, ;ji tile Westminster Blond way, and 
the JVhttecli* pel-road, in lCosemurv-lane, and in 
ihedutnct where jieihajis eveistieet calling is 
pin sued, but where some special stieet tiacb*-» 
(‘in peeuliai to the genius of tlx* place, m l’etti- 
co.it lune, A person unacqriaint-d with the l.ut 
named locality may have burned an opinion tint 
Petticoat-lane is meiely a lane ♦ r street But 
Petticoat lane ^ives its name to jc little dntuct. 
It eiubi.ues » s andy s-iovv, Artillery -parage. Artil¬ 
lery dare, Fry nig pan-alley, Catherine Wheel- 
alley, Tripe-yard, Fisliei s alley, Wentwortli- 
stieet, 1 larpetji-allev, Marl hoi ough-rnurt, Broad- 
phui, Pto\idencc-place, Klhson-stieet, Swan-court, 
la th* Love-iouit, Huiclim»on street. Little Mid- 
dlelPx street, Ilebrew-place, Boar’s-head yard, 
Black hor»e-yard, MiCalesex-street, Stoncy lane. 
Meeting house-yaid, (fravel-jane, White-street, 
Cut lei street, an 1 BoreCs-tyne, until the waylarer 
emerges into what appears afche repose and sp.t- 
eiousness ot Devonsaue scjujie.^fldiopsgate-styeet, 
up Borer !xJam*, or into vvhiat in' the contiast 
really looks like the ijristocn#tic thoroughfare of 
the Aldgate Ht^U-stieet, down Middlesex street, 
or into lloundsd ti h tltmugh the hulls of the Did 
Clothes Kxchange » 

Ail these mu row streets, lanes, rows, pas¬ 
sages. alleys, yards, counts, and'places* are the 
sites ot the street tiade carried on in this quarter. 
The whole neighbourhood rings with street cries, 
many utteied m those strange east end Jewish 
tones wInch d > n >t sound like* Lnglish Mixed 
with the incessant invitations to buy Hebrew 
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dainties, or the “ sheepest pargains,” is qfca^on-« 

I ally heard the guttural utterance of the Erse ' 
| tongue, h>r the “native Irish,’’ as ttiev me some- I 
! tunes called, are in possession of gome porfion of j 
j the street-traffic of Petticoatslane, the original Rag I 
! fair. Tho savour of the placets moreA’ty peculiar. , 
fheie is flesh fisl* and dried fish, and fish being 
filed in a style peijiliar to the Jewsl theie the 
fustmess ol old clothes; th^re is the odour from , 
the pans on which f&ill in the Jewish fashion) - 
lr*7.1e uud hiss pieces of jTitut *nd onions, pud- , 
dings are boiling aifl <!hvelo{i*d m ste.un , cakes 
»itli strange nan#s me hot from the oven ; tubs I 
of lug pickled cucumbers or of onions give a ac>rt , 
of acidity to the atmospl^re* lemons and oranges j 
abound*, and^il^igf tlier the scene is not only such j 
•as can only be seen in London, but only such as ! 
(an he seen in tins one part of tlw metropolis. • ; 

When J # trcat of the stieet-Jew's, 1 shall have i 
information lug^h’ Virions t * communicate, and 
when 1 come to the fifth division of my present 
subject, 1 shnll more paiticulaily describe Petticoat- 
lane, as the head quarters of the second hand 
clothes business. j« 

1 ha'y here alluded to the character of this 
quarterns being one much resulted to foimerly, j 
and still laigtly used by the sellers of sorond*, 
liand metal*goods Here I was mini wed that a ] 
strong built man, known as Jack^or fiipptopnsitoly J 
enough) as lion Jack, had, until his death six or i 
so *en years ago, one ol the best-'-toi ked bairows , 
in London. This, in spite of icinoiistinnces, and 
by a pospelful exeicisc of his stiength, the man 
lilted, as it weie, on to the naiigw foot-path, 
and evciy pa«sei-by had bis attention directed 
almost pcrfoice to the contents ol the*bariow, lor 
lie must make a “i/.On/;*” to alliance on In.s nay# 
One "f this man's fuv.mnte pitches was close to 
Hattie loft\ walls of what, befoie the change m their 
charter, was one of the East India Company s 
va*t w’urehou#s The conti.ist to any one who 
* indulged a thought on the subject—and there is 
gieat food for thought in Peuuoat-lane- -was 
striking enough. Here toweled the store house 
of costly teas, nnd siiks, and spice*, and indigo ; 
while at its foot was earned on tyg most minute, 
nnd appaiently worthless of all stieet-trades, lusty 
mens and nails, such as only few would c.ire to 
pick up in the street, being objects of earnest 
bargaining! • 

An experienced, man in # the business, wlg> 
thought he was “ turned 60, or somewhere about 
that," gave me the following account of ins tiadc, 
his customers, tec. * * 

“ I ’\e beert in moAstreet trades, ¥ h%said, “and 
was bom to it, lik% lor qpy mother was a rag- 
gatherer—#iot a bad busmens one?—and I helped 
her. I never saw my fathei, but he was a soldier, 
and it*» supposed lost his life in foreign parts * 
Ro, 1 don’t remember e\er having lieaid what 
foreign ^arts, tthd it don’t mattei. Well, perhaps, 
this is about as tidy a trade for a bit of bread us 
«ny that a going now. Perhaps selling fish may 
he better, but that’s to a man what knows fish, 
well, I can’t say I ever did. I m more a dab 
at cooking it (with a laugh). I like a bloater best 


on what’s an Irish gridiron, you knoi* what 
‘that is, sir? I know, though I 'in not Irish, but 
I married an jnsh wife, and a* good a vtoman ns 
ever was n^vifc. # It’s don# on the tonga, air, laid 
fncross the lire, mini the bloater ’a laid across the 
tings. Sum# snyg'itfe l^j*st turned and turned 
very qilfck in cnalafth erase Ives, but the tongs 
i& beat,"for you # can raise or lower.” [M ^infor¬ 
mant seemed interested in Ins account of this % an|J 
other modes of gmskctv, which I. need not detail.] 
“This is really ^vciy tying trade. (.), I mean 
it ti»% a man's pauencr so. Why, it was in 
Easfl*r week a man dteased like a gentleman-- but 
I don't think lie was a leal gentleman— looked 
o«t some bolts, and it hammer head, nnd 8ther 
tilings, odds and ends, and they came to 10$'/. 
lie suit! he’d give (id. 4 Sixpence 1 * says I; ‘ why 
d*you % think I stole ’em? ’ * Well,’says be. ' if 

I didn’t think you'd stole’em, 1 shouldn't have 
come to you.' I don’t think he was joking. 
A^ell, sir, we got to high words, and I said, * Then 
I in d—d if you have them for less than Is.’ 
And a bit of a ciowd began to gather, they was 
• most boys, L^it the p'liccman caine up, ns slow as 
you please, and so my frutnd flings down Is., and 
puts the tilings in. Ins pocket and marches oil, 
with a few boys to kocfwhim company. That ’s 
the vv.iy 4>ue’« # n»iper s tric<k Well, it's hard to 
say what sells best. A IfHilflack and keys goes 
oft^quick. I've bad them from 2d. to Od. ; but 
it's offly the lower-priced things as sells now'm 
any tmd^. Holts is a famuli stock, and so is all 
sorts of tools. Well, not saws so much as such * 
’things as s»rewdrivers, or hammers, or rhoppefs, 
or tools that it they ’ny usty people can clean up 
theirselv es Saws ain t so easy to manage , hot¬ 
keys is good. No. I don t clean the metal up 
i unless it s very ]><ul ; I think things don’t ifWl so 
I well that way’# People’s jealous thr^. they le 
just done up on puipo-o |o deceive, though they 
may' cost oniy It/. or 2d. Theie's that ehee** 
cuttei now, it ’H#gettmg rustier another*; ’ll bo 0 
veiy likely a better chance to sell it. This jstiow j 
it ih, sir, 1 know. \ ou see if*a man’s gning®tf^ 
buy old metal, and ho sees it all lough and rusty, J 
In* says to himself, * W<fl, there's no gammon I 
about it, I can just see wshut it is.’ Then folks 
like to clean up a thing tbeirsftves, nnd it 'a as if 
it was something made fifftn their own cleverness. ' 
Th.it wa/f just my feeling, su, when I bought old 
metals fm my own use, before I was in the Hade, 
and I goes by that. (>, working people s by far 
my best customers. Many of 'em s veiy fond of 
j dulling about their rooms br tlffeir houses, andihey* 
come to.suffh me. Then a nftufy has fancies ( 
for pig mis, or rabbits,*or poultry, or dogs, and 
they mostly »Ske up the places for*1 heui thcir- 
selves, and as*maueji's an object, why them sort 
t# fancy peoyl* buys lunges, and Jocks, and screws, 
and hummers, and what they want of n^. A 
clever mechanic can turn bit hand to most things 
that he wants for Ins own use. I know a shoe¬ 
maker that makes beafltiful rabbit-hutches and 
sells them along with hit prize cattle, as I calls j 
his great big long-ea^d rabbits. Perhaps I take j 
2s. tk/.jor 3s. a day, and it's about half profit. 
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Yes, tins time of 1 he year 1 make ^nod 10s (d. ( a fe^v fr» a man I lodged along wid in Kent-street, 
a week, hut m winter not is. a d.ty. That . wlien he was sick, and so 1 got to know the 
would he very' poor • pickings dir two people 1 therra^le. He tould me to say, and it s the 
to live on, and 1 han’t do vyithotd my drop therrnth, iFanj’body said, ‘*They’re only second- 
of beer, but my wife has constant work with f hand,’tlmt^ey was«lMhe betthur for that, for 


a fit fit-rate laundress at, Mil * Knd^ niri 
on, for we’ve no family II 1 mg ” « 

This informant told ipe Imth^r of the*way in | 
whu h the old metal stocks sold in the streets , 
were piouded; .hut that UVn»cl^ of the subject j 
relates to strect-bu} nig ,!*>oine of the stieet sellers, j 
howe\ei, bu\ then stocks of the shopkeepers. 


ft , if they li*i 


i’t libers real good therrays at first, 
the}’would niver Have lived to bj8 second-hand ones. 
I ciuls the Rigghur # therrays# butlers, and the 
smha'ler, waithers. .It’s a poor therrade. One 
woman 11 say, ‘ Pooh ! # ould fashioned things.’ 
‘ Will, thin, ma’afh,’ f ’U say. ‘ a good^/king liKe 
this is niver ould-Tashioned,l no more than the 


# dea!ets 
things 


1 Imd a (lifheulty in estimating the number of ' bhutiful mate and beirid, and*the bhutiful new 

piaties a coining in, that }5hi ’ll be atm off of it, 
and thratm’ your hufband to, God save him. No 
lady iver goes to supper wniojit*her rtierray.’ 
Yes, indeed, thin, and ix is a poor theirade It's 
tlft bltitiful thefravs I’ve sould for Qft. I buys 
them o^a simp which dales in sn h things. The 
peirofit ! Sony a perrofit m it at all at 

•ill , but I times to make id out of 1*'. If I 
makes (W of a night it’s good worruk.” 

'J lwso trays aq,* usually rained und% the arm, 
and aie sometimes piled on a stool or small 
stand, m a shieet market. The prices • ire iiom 
2d. to 10rf., sometimes J*. The stionger descup- 
tions> aie sold to street-selleis to display their 
goods upo.., .is much as to any other class. Wo¬ 
men and children occasionally sell them, but it 
is one of the callings which seems to be disap¬ 
pearing from the streets. From two men, who 
were familiar with this and other second-hand 
trades, I he aid the following reasons assigned for 
tile decadenc *. One man thought it was owing to 
f svwig-trays ’ being got up so common and so 
cheap, but to look “ stunning well,” at least as 
long as the shininess lasted. The other contended 
that poor woiking people had enough to do now¬ 
adays to get something to eat, without thinking * 
of a tray to put it on. 

If 20 persons, and that I am toid is about the 
number of sellers, take in the one or two nights’ 
sale 4.s. a week each, on second-hand tiays (113 per 
cent, being the rate of proht), the street ex- 
penditme is 208/. in a year. 

In other sevond-hand metal articles there is 
now and then a separate tiadc. Two or three 
sets of small firc-iious may be offered in a street- 
maiket on a Saturday night, or a small stock of 
flat and Italian iions lor the laundresses, who 
folk cheap and must buy secondhand, or a 
collection of tools in the same way ; but these are 
J accidental saleq, and are but fc ramihcations from tne 
j general “ old metal ” trade that f have described, 
j Pei haps, ih the sale of these second-hand articles, 
20 people may regularly employed, and 300/. 
yearly may be taken 

In Petticoat-lane, Rosemary-lane, Whitecross- 


the second-hand metal-waie street sellers. .Many 
of the stalls or baiynvs ai? tin* property of life 
maiine-store shopkeepeis, ot old metal 
(imiiine stoics being alfbut the on'y 
tho maiine store men do not HI), and t)n%e j 
are generall) pl.ued neai the shop, being j 
indeed a portion of its contents out of doors. | 
Some of the marine-stoic men (a ilass of trades, ; 
by the b\, n"t superior to stieet selhus, making 
no " odious ’ cotupiitiHoft ns to tho honesty of, 
the two), when they have puithaseifc large!}—the*j 
refuse non Joi instance* aftei a In.use has been 
pulled down establish two o* three pitches m the 
stieet, confiding the skills oi hairovvs to then 
wives and cluldien. #J was toldCy,several in the 
trade that there ^refe iftO old metal sellers in the 
streets, but fioni the best information at my com- I 
mand not more than 00 appear to be *stiictly 
stici ^-sellers, unconnected with shopkeeping. 
Estimating a weekly receipt, *per individual, of 
lb*-, (half being profit), the } early street outlay* 
among this body alone amounts to 1950/. 

Of Tiiu Street-Sellers of Second-Hand 
*• • Metal Trays, &c. * * 

TiiEity are st’iW some few portions of the old 
\ metal trade in the 1 striata which require specific 
V v >»» li turn 4 

\ Among |fH se is the sale of stcoml-hand trays, 

, occuBioiially with such things as bread-baskets 
i lh .lead ot these wan s, however, being matters o 
1 daily tiatlir, they are ofleied in the stieets only at 
i inter vaU, and geneially on the Satuiday .Aid 
Monday evenings, 4 wSule a low are hawked to 
pulilu-hoiist s. An Irishman, a rather melancholy 
j looking man, but possesml ot some humoiu, gave 
j me the following account ilia dress was a worn 
j suit, such as masons wink in , hut 1 have seldom 
seen mi coaiic, ami rover on mi 1 minium of lus 
class, except on a Sun da} , so dean a shut, and he 
made ns free a display ol it as it it were Aie 
choicest cnmbin. lie wlulled it 4 he fold«ne, with 
his own hands, as he h.sd. neither wile, nor mo¬ 
ther, nor Winter. 11 I was a coV keepers man, 
vour honour,’ he sip.l, “aud he* sent milk to 


« » . - ' .’ - | ill X V vuvwui-iiuii, iwotiiiiuj innc, illlutlUBB- 

Publm. 1 thought 1 might do hettbur. and 1 ^ot street, Ratchtf-highvvny, and in the street-markets 
to L. eipool, hi at walked lieie. Have I dime [ generally, are to be seen men, women, and 
betthur, is it Sonv a betthur. Would I like j children selling dinner Imres and foiLs w razors , 
to returreu t> Dublin ? Well, perhaps, plnze (»od, | pocket-knii and scissois The pocket-knives 
1 II do hftihut here vit. 1 ve sould a power ot | and scissors are kept well oiled, so that the wea- 
ditteient things in the sthreets, hut I ni off for^ ther doerf not rust them. These goods have been 
count hry woih now. I haw-' a few thin rays left mostly repaired, ground, and polished for street- 
»t vour honour wants such a thing. 1 hifit sould ( commeice. The women and children selling these 
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articles arc the wives and families of tTic men 
who repair, grind, and polish them, and who 
belong, correctly speaking,* to the clas# of Stieet- 


'can be done with„and if it’s wet it gives you a 
strong clipper the cheek, as# every respectable 
married pernon knows as wall ns I do. A clipper 


artizans, under which head they will he more Lthat way always does me good, and I’m satisfied 

, , . 1 r T. f. A. ...A. ..1..L *•_ J .... _J .. _ .1_ « UJ. * 


particularly treated of. It is uh^ tarie also with 
t^e street-vendors of second-*ha^d ti’i Saucepans 
and other vessels (a trade, by the *vay, whifth is 
rapidly decreasing); for* thes<* are generally made 
of the old drums of reachinA retinned, or aie old 
ea^epansjiiid pots mended fyr uje by the tenders, 
who arc mostly w corking "tin men, and appertain 




the artizan class* 


Of the Street-Si.t3.kr8 of Second-Hand 
Line#, &?. 

«I NOW c8me to the second# vaiicty of the several 
kinds ot street-sellers of secondhand agtuto. 
The accounts of the street-tiade in second-hand 
linens, howPver, need he but bnet , for flono of 
the callings I havfr now to notice supply a mode of 
subsistence to the street-sellers independently of 
other pursuits They arc resorted to whenever 
an opportunity or a piospect *of remuneration 
presents ^tsell by the class of genetal^tieet sellers, 
women as well as men—the women being the 
most numerous. The s«ilc of these articles ^ on* 
the Satuida^r and Monday nights, in hie street- 
maikets, and daily m lVtUeoat and llosevyary 
lanes. 

One of the most saleable of all the second-hand 
textile commodities of the streets, is an aiticle the 
demand for which is certainly creditable to the 
poorer aifd th^ woiking-classes ot London— 
ton'd#. The principal supply of this ^trect-towel- 
ling is obtained from the seveial harrA-l^ in and 
near London. They are a poition of what were 
the sheets (of strong linen) of the soldiers’ beds, 

jxliich are periodically renewed, nud the old sheet¬ 
ing is then sold to a contractor , of whom the 
street-folk lmypt, and wash and prepare it for / 
niaiket. It is sold to the street-traders at Ad per 
pound, 1 lb. making eight penny t#vvels ; some (in¬ 
terior) is as low as 2 d. The puncipal demand is 
by the woi king classes. 

“Why, for one time, sir,’ said p street-seller 
to me, “ there wasn't much towelling in the 
streets, nnd I got a tidy lot, just when 1 knew 
it would go off, like a thief round a corner. I 
pitched m Whitecross-street* and not far from a 
woman that was making a‘great noise, and had a 
good lot of people afloat her,"for cheap mackarel 
weren’t so very plenty tflen as they.arc now'. 

‘ Here’s your chaap.mack’iel,’ shoftls she, ‘cheap, 
cheap, cheap aiac-maa^nac-M/ici*rel.» 'jjhen 1 be¬ 
gins . ‘ H-ere’s your cljeap towelling; cheap, cheap, 
theap, tow-y>w-tow-fo>c-e]hn£s. ’s towels a 

penny a piece, nnd two for twopence, or a double 


, , r , *- U1 * uuuoie aoiu, uut it i& mostly by the Je 

family towel for twopence.’ I soon had a greater P who also expose their aoods ill the s 
crowd than she had. • T ' • 1 • - • 1 •• ^ . 


its does mor^good to# gfntlenmn than a 
Alwaystyatfbr J# the wpnien, sir, if you wants to 
sell. Yes, towels is good sale in London, 4>ut I 
prefer country business. * I’m three times as ntUcfy 
in the country ns # iip town, and I’m just off to 
Allot to sell cal'dfc, and do a little singing, and 
then perhaps take a ymnd to Bath and Bris¬ 
tol, lout Bath’s not what it was once.” 

Another street-sellet told me that, as far ns his 
experience went, MoriHay night was a better tune 
for the sale of second-hand ^heettngs, Ac., than 
Saturd.fy, as on*Monday the wives of the working- 
classes'who sought to buy cheaply what \yas 
needed for household use, usually went out to 
make their pm chases. The iSatmdav-night’s mart 
lsjnore one for immediate necessities, either for the 
Sunday s dinner or the Sunday’s wear. Tt appears 
to me that m all these little distinctions—of which 
street-folk telj you, quite unconscious that they 
tell anything new- there .is something of the his¬ 
tory of the character, of a people. 

“ Wrappers,” or “ bale gtuff,” as it ib sometimes 
styled, ayj.also s#ld in the streets as second-hand 
^ goods. These are what heOie foiled the covers of 
the* pack ages of manufactures, Vnd are bought 
(most frequently hy the Jews) at the wholesale 
warehouses or the larger retail shops, and re-sold 
to the stiect-pcopla, usually at l^c£. and 2d. per 
5 >ound. These goods are sometimes sold entii#, 
but arc far more often cut into suitable sizes for 
towels, strong aprons, &c. They soon gs* 
i “ bleached,” I was told, by washing and w r ear. 

“ fiurnt" linen or calico is also s*ld iif the 
streets as a aecogcf-hand article. On thp occasion 
of a tire at any tradesman % whose stock of drapery 
had been injured, the damaged wares are botigfyb 
by the Jewish or (tfher keepers of the haberdashery 
swag-shops. Some of these are sold by thesec<flid- 
hnnd street dealers, but the traffic for such articles/* 
is greater among the hawkers. Of this I have 
ulipady given an account. The street-sale of these 
Inn nt (and sometimes designedly burnt) wares is 
in pieces, generally from (id. tef is. 6d. each, or in 
yards, frequently at 6d. yPr yard, but of course 
the puce Panes with the quality. * 

I behove that no second-hand sheets are sold in 
the streets as sheets, for whey tolerably good they 
aie received at the pawn-shops, and if indifferent, 
atThe dolly-shops, or illegft.1 pawn-shops. ISfteet • 
folk hat q,toW me of sheets being sdWfn the street- 
markets, but so rarely sss merely to supply an 
exception. Iix*l‘etticoat-lane, indeed} they are 
sold, but it i& mostly by the Jew shopkeepers. 


^ streets, and they 

j « r <* sold by th*em very often to street-traders^who 
convert them into other purposes. 

The statistics of this trade present great diffi¬ 
culties. The second-harfti linen, Ac., is not a 
Regular street traffic* It may be offered to the 
public 20 # dav8 oi nights in a month, or not one. 


0, yes ! I gives ’em a go- d 
history of what#I has to sell ; patters, as you call 
it, a man that can’t isn’t fit for the streets. 

41 ere s what every wife should buy for her hus- 
hmd, and every husband for his wife,’ I,goes on. 

Domestic happiness is then secured. If a bus- 

*«w.l i ! tk .‘l h 1 W, I°’ " r a " ife lkks h, ' r “ I 1* * ‘ Im»c bier, .ecurcd, the .ecnnd-hand 

the handiest and most innocent thine it ; sljeet-ofier mr.y conhne hinrsWf to that especial 
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stock. If his means compel him to offer only a*| 
paucity of secondhand goods, he r^ay sell but one 
kind. Generally, however, the sn*ie man or 
woman trades in two, three, or m<*e of the sec'oud-| 
hand textile productions jj.hu-h I Igive specified, 
and it is luudly one st^'e^-seller (ft 2<V who if 
he htfve cleared his lOv m a given time, by \end- 
ing'Aiffrront articles, can f< 11 the ifl.itive amount lie 
cleared on each. The trade », |lu*refoie, utegular, 
and is hut a consequence, or *s*one street seller 
very well express d it—^a “tail ’ of othoj^ yudes. 
For instance, if there has been a gre.it auction of 
any corn-men hunt’s effects, flieie will be more sack¬ 
ing than usual m the street *arketa ; if there hnje 
been sales, be\ond* the average extent, of old 
household furniture, then* will b<* a nior® ample 
itrpet stock of curtains, carpeting, funges, &c. yf 
the articles I have enunciated the sale of second¬ 
hand linen, mote especially that from the bariuck- 
stores, is the hugest of any. # 

The most intelligent man whom I met with m 
this trade calculated thqt there were 80 of these 
second-hand street-folk plying their trade twe^ 
nights in tiio week , Jhat they mok 8s each 
weekly, about half of it bejng piolft ; thus the 
street expenditure wou^l be 3 1 »f»1 /. per annum 

Of TIIF. STitEK’Br^iJf.Lr.KH OF # 

* CutlAlNH « * 

Second-Hang Cm tains, Imt only good tones, I 
was assuied, can now be sold in the stieets 
“because common new ones ea^i he had so cheap.” 
Tim *’ good second-hands,' however, sell lead-ily# 
The most saleable ot all second-hand curtains aie 
Chose of chintz, especialfy old fashioned chintz, 
now a scarce artu le , the next in demand an* ( 
whnl wer* described to me as “ good dice If," or 
the IjJueand white cotton curtain*. White dimity 
curtains, though *ow,iarely seen in a street- 
«>uuket, nre not bought‘to be re-ustjfl as cuitains 
—“ there 'a too much washing about them for 
London'—hut lor petticoats, the covering of large 
• •pincushions, diessbig table covers, \c , and for the 
last mentioned pm pose they are bought by the 
househuldeis ol «t small tenement who let a “ will¬ 
ful nished” bed-100111 cr two. 

The uses to wlfhli the second-hand chintz or 
dietk cuitains are put*pie often for “ Waterloo” 
or “tent” beds. Jt is common fof a single 
woman, struggling to “ get a decent roof over her 
head,” or for a youpg couple wishing to improve 
their comforts m furniture, to do so piece-meal. 

*" An old bedstead of a hettei smt may fir*t be jrtir- 
chased, and "set on to the concluding “Recency,” 
or, in the estimation of come poor persons, “ dig¬ 
nity M of cmruuns. These **ptM soft* are customeis 
of the street-sellers — the secondhand curtains 
costing them from 8d. to 1*, 0 d. % * 

Moreen curtains have also a goocl sale. They 
are bought by woikmg people (and by some of the 
dealers in second-hand furniture) for the re-covei- 
mg of sofas, which had 1 become ragged, the defi¬ 
ciency of stuffing being supplied with hay (which^ 
is likewise the “ stuffing ” pf the new ^ofas sold 
by the “ linen-drapers,” or “ slaughter-houses.” 
Mox*eu curtains, too, are sometimes cut mt 4 o pieces, 
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for* the # re-covcring of old horse-hair chairs, for 
which purpose they are sold nt 3 d. each piece. 

»Se#D»d-4and curtains are jnoreover cut into por¬ 
tions and sold for the hanging of the testers of 
bedsteads, lut aljnost entirely for what the street 
selleis cifll haiyte^sters.” ^hese are required 
fur •lie Waterloo bedsteads, ‘sand if it’s a nice 
thing, sir,” said one Svoman, “tlnd perticler if it’s 
a chintz, and to bo*liad*fs>r 6d., the women ’ll 
fight foi»it.” . . Jt, . t. 

The second-hamlscuitaisis,ayhen sol^rentirc, are 
from 0d. to 2s. Gd. One man* had lately sold a 
pair of “good moreens, ojily faded, but dyeing b 
cheap,” for 3s. Gc/. ^ 

Of tiie Street-Sellses of ^ucond hand Car- 
f feting, Flannels, Stocking legs, &c., &c. 

I class these second-hand wares together, as they 
are aIH>f woollen materials. 

Caipetrng has a fair sale, afTu in the streets is 
vended, not as an entire floor or stair-carpet, but in 
pieces. The llooi caipet pieces aie from 2d. to 
Is. each; the stftir carpet pieces are from ](/. to 
id a yard. # Health-rngs are very larely offered 
to street-customers, but when offeied are sold from 
Y^d. Jo Is. Brugget is also sold in the same way 
as trie flgoi-carpeting, and soinetim<fi for house- 
sco^ring cloths. 

*• I’ve sold ?arpet, sir,” said a woman street- 
seller, who called all desciiptions — rugs and 
drugget too—by that title , “ and I would like to 
sell it regular, but my old man—he buys every¬ 
thing—says it can’t be had legulnr. °I\e sold 
j in.uyy things, in klie stieets, but I ’d rather sell good 
socond-lyufd in caipet or curtains, or fur m winter, 
than anything else. They ’re nicer people as buys 
them, it would he a good business if it was 
regular. Ah ! indeed, in my time, and before I 
was married, I have sold different things in a 
different way ; but I’d rather noValk about that, 
and I make no complaints, for seeing what I see. 
I’m not so b.id.y off. Them as buys carpet nre 
very particular—I’ve known them take a tape 
out of their pockets and measure —but they ’re 
honourable customeis. If they’re satisfied they 
buv, most of tlicm does, at once ; without any of 
your * is that the lowest ?’ as lad<cs asks in shops, 
and that when they don’t think of buying, either. 
Carpet is bought by working people, and they use 
it for hearth-rugs, and for bed-hides, and such like. 
1 know it by what i’vc heard them say when I’ve 
been selling. One Monday evening, five or ,*six 
years back, I „ook 10s. 9eA jr carpet; there had 
been some, great sales at rid houses, and a good 
quantity of carpet and cuitains was sold in the 
streets. Perhaps *x cleared 3s. Gd. on that 10s. 9d. 
But to take 4s. or 5s. is good work now, and often 
not more than 3d in the Is. profit. Still, it ’a 
a pretty good business, when you can get a stock 
of second-hands ot different kmis to keep you 
going constantly.” 

W hat in the street-trade is known as “Flannel s,” 
is for tke most part second-hand blankets, which 
having been worn as bed furniture, and then very 
probably, or at the same time, used for ironing 
cloths, are found in the street-markets, where 
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they are purchased for flannel petticoats* for "the I* the street-marketf m pieces* sometimes 'called 


children of the poor, or’when not grtod enough for 
such use, for house cloths, nt ltf. .each. * • 

The trade in stocking leg £ is considerable. In 
these legs the feet have been cut,off, firther darn¬ 
ing being impossible, and tfje. # fragmeflt of the 
stocking which is w<*th preserving 4 s sold t<*the 

..... e 1 I..... „ f--* 


“quantities,” d - from lci. t to ls t , 

Second-hyna Table-cloths 4 used to be an article 
,of street-traffic /b some extent. If offered at all 
iyw—and one man, # t hough he was a regular 
street seilerp thought he^hrfff not seen one offered 
in a mvket thS year—they are worn things such 


careful housewives who attafh to it a new foot, as will not be fliken by*the pawnbrokers, while 


Sometimes ior winter «wcar*a new cheap sock is 
at^iched Jo the footless h<ye. , These h*gs sell 
from Id 3{/. thef>aisj l?ut eery raiely 3 d, and 


the dolly-shop people would advance no niorfe 
than the table-rfoeli might be worth for the rag¬ 
bag. ^ The glaud tablf-cows, now in such 

* . .... _..a _ *1.1_4 l.4 


qply when ofttie bos? quality, though the legs would I geneeal use, are not as yet sold second-hand in the 


not be saleable 111 the streets at all, had they not streets. • 

been of a good manufacture ojjginally. Men’s hose *1 was told by a street-seller that he had foard 
aresolc^in thjp wav roort^largely than women’s. an old man (since dead), Who Was a buyer of 
. The ti%de in second-haid stockings is very con- Second-Hand go«ds, say *hut in the old times, after 
siderahle, but they form a part of ^he seeon^-haed unreal sale by auction—as at Wanstead-house 
apparel of* street-commeice, and I shall notice (Mr. Wellesley Pole’s), about 30 years ago the 
them under*that head. • open-air tiade was very busk, as the street-sellers, 

like the shop-tradeis, proclaimed all their second- 

Or Tnr. Sthect-Ski.lp.iu. op Wp-hani. Bel- h “ v, "« b ™’ at “‘j 10 *™“ 

t.ce.ng, Sachiko, Fu.koe, &c. b “'°- '? r 80 , mc '1° 8uc1 ' ba5 lwen 

• gpiuctiseu by street-folk. 

For bed-tick Inn there is generally a ready sale 

but X whs told“not near ho ready as * was :i doze Or the Stmct.Sk.lVm or Spcokb-Hakd 
year or more hack ” One reason which I l^ard* uuvss AM) L rockery. 

assigned foiethis was, that new ticking ^vas made Tfjesk skiers nr^ another cljss who arc fast dis- 
so cheap (being a thin common cotton, foi^ the appearing frofh the stieeAs uf ^London. Before 
lining of common carpet-bags, portmanteaus, \c , *gla» and crockery, but more ‘especially glass, 
that poor persons scrupled to give any equivalent became#so low priced when new, the second-hand 
price for good sound second-hand linen bod-tick- glass-man#was one of the most prosperous of the 
mg. “ though,” Baid a dealer, “ it ’ll still wear out open-aii traders ; {io is now so much the reverse « 
half a dtften of'their new slop rigs. I should rfhai he must geneially mix up some other calling 

l,l.» - l .r .1. .1_ -i-.. .....n l,,.. . ,.,.,.1 ...... ...I...... 


like a few of them there slop-Hiaigers, that s 
making foitms out of foolish or greedy {oiks, to 
have to live a few weeks hi the stieets by this sort 
of second-hand trade; they'd hear what was 
thought of them then by all sensible people, which 
aren’t so many us the}'- should be by a precious 
long sight.” • 

• The ticking sold in the street is bought for the 
patching of beds and for the mrfltmg of pillows 
and bolsters, and for these purposes is sold m 
pieces at from 2 d. to id. as the most fiequent price. 
One woman who used to sell bed-ticjcmg, but not 
lately, told me that she knew poor women who 
cared nothing for such convenience themselves, 
buy ticking to make pillows for their childien. 

Second-hand Sacking is seld without much dif¬ 
ficulty m the atreet-inaikets, and usually in pieces 
at from 2 d. to 6d. I 1 his sackfng has been part of 
a gorn sack, or of th$ stifing package*m which 
some kinds of goods •are dispatched by sen or 
railway. It m boiigfy for the mending of bed¬ 
stead sacking, and {or the making of porters’ 
knots, cVc. # • 

Second-hand Fringe is still in fair demand, but 
though cheaper than ever, does not, I am assured, 


with his original business. One man, whose 
midi ess was given to mS as an experienced gla^% 
man, I found selling mackarel and “pound 
uab4*” and complaining bitterly thal muokurei 
were high, and v tnat he could make liothnig out 
of them that week at 2 t/,eac{i, tor poor persons, 
he told me, would not giv^ 1 * more. “ Yes, sir,” Ip} 
said, “ 1 've been in most trades, bodies having 
been a pot-boy, both boy and man, and I d#n’t 
like this fish-trade at all. I coflld get a pot-bo ^’je 
place again, but I’m not so strong us 1 were, and 
it ’y slavish work in the place I could get, and a 
man that s not so young* as he was once is 
chaffed so by the young lads fnd fellows in the 
tap-room and the ski tile-ground. For this last 
three yeas or more I had to do something iu*ad- 
dition to my glass for a crust. Before I dropped 
it ns a had consarn, I sold old shoes as well 
as old glass, and made both ends meet that way, 
a ♦eathei end and a glass end. I sold ofF*my • 
glass to i^rug and bottle shop for 98.,dar less than 
it were worth, unS 1 sv^pped my shoes for my 
hsh-stall, and qpfter-tdt>, and 3s. m meney. I 'll 
he out of this £radc ^before long. The glass was 
gn»d once; I’ve my 1 t5j. and 20 s. a week 


“sell so well as when it was dearer.” Many of at it: I dun*?know how long that is ago, bq{ it’s 
my readm-s willehave remarked, when they have a good long time. Latterly I could do no busi- 
been passing the apartments occupied by the ness at all in it, or baldly any. The old shoes 
■Working class, that the valance fixed from the was middling, because they’re a free-selling thing, 
I'JP window has its adornment of fringe ; a # hut somehow it seems awkward mixing up any 


blind is sometimes adorned in a similar manner, 
and so is the valance from the tester of a bedstead, 
or such uses the second-hand fringe is bought m 


other trade with your^glass.” 

The £tall or barrow of a “ second-hand glass- 
mpn” presented, and still, in*a smaller^gree, 
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presents, a variety of article^, and a variety of< 
colours, but overlie wljole prevails that haziness 
which seems to be corgidered piopor tq.this trade. 
Even in the largest rag and little shops, the, 
second-hand bottles always, look # dmgy. “ft* 
wouldn’t pay to wash'thgm all/.'^saii 1 oWe shop¬ 
keeper to me, “ so we washes none; indeed, 1 
b’lhrvc people would ratlfer buy them as tliey is, 
hnd clean them themselves.”* 

The street assortment of secowu-hand glass nwiy 
be described as one o^ ‘‘ odds and ends—odd 
goblets, odd wine-glasses, odd decanteis, oadtiiuet- 
bottles, sail cellars, and niustard-pots ; togethei 
will, a variety ot “tups”*io lit mustard-pots *or 
butter-glasses, ‘and (A “ stoppers” to fit any sized 
bottle, the latter articles being generally the most 
profitable. Occasionally may still be seen* a b^ue 
spiut-decanter, oneol aset ol tluee, with “brandy,” 
in faded gold letters, upon it, or a hi ass 01 pl.ited 
label, as dingy as the bottle, hung by a tine wire- 
chain round the neck, blue finger-glasses sold 
very well for use as sugar-haems to the wives of 
the better-off woiking people oi binull trad* union., 
One man, appaicutly about 40, vvlfo had been in 
this trade in Ins youth, and whom I questioned as 
to what was the quality of Ins stock, told me of ■ 
the demand for “ blue sugais,” pud pointed out to 
me one which hpppcrwd to he on stand by the 
door of a ragand'boUle shop. When 1 mentioned its 
original use, he asked futlher about it, and after my 
answei s seemed sceptical on the subject.* “ People 
that ’» quality," he said, “ thaj’s my notion on it, 
that hnsn’t neithei to yam their dinner, nor t% 
cook it, hut just open their mouths and eat it, can’t 
•dirty thur hands so at oifiner as to have glasses to 
wash ’em in arterards. But there’s queer wavs,I 
everywhere.” « 

At one tune what were called “ doctors’ bottles” 
formed a portion vX tfye second-hand stock 1 am 
^escribing. These were phials bougly. by the pomei 
people, in^vluch to obtain some physician’s gratui¬ 
tous piesci iptnm fi om the chemist's shop, or the tnne- 
» honoured nostiuir, of some wondeiful old woman 
Por a \rry long penod, it must be home in nnnd, 
all kinds of glass wines were dear Small gjass 
frames, to to\cr fjowei roots, were also sold 
at these stalls, us .»ere fiagments of looking-glass. 
Beneath his stall or bairow, the “old gla^-mau” 
ofu.n had u few old wine or beer-bottloc tor sale. 

At the period befoie cast glass was so common, 
and, indeed, subsequently, until glass became 
cheap, it was not unusual to see at the second- 
1 Imhd stalls, rich cut-glass vessels which had Ivon 
broken aiukcaaiented, tor sale at a knvfigure, the 
glass man being olten a premier.' It was the same 
with Chum punch-howls, t.nd the costhei kind ot 
dishes, but this part ol the tyade now unknown. 

There is one curwms sort of ornament still tc be* 
met 4i wuh at these stalls—wide-mouthed bottles, 
embellished with coloured patterns of iloweis, 
birds, Ac,, generally cut from “furmtuie prints,” ! 
and kept clo-e against tlie sides of the interior by I 
the suit with which the kettles ure tilled. A j 
few' second-hand pitchers, teapots, Ac., aie stifl 
sold at hoiu Ui. to 6<{ 

'^lere arc now* hot above si\ men (of 1 **the oyli- 


nary street-selling class) who carry on this trade 
regulaily. fcVmmimes twelve stalls or barrows 
may te se«a ; sometimes one^ and sometimes none. 
Calculating that each of the six dculeis takes 12s. 
weekly, wit^i a profit hf 6s. or 7s., we find 187 1. 4s. 
expended* in tins .department of street-commerce- 
Thespnncipal^place for the ttade is in High-street, 
Whitechapel. 

1 ♦ * 

Of tjie Street-Sellers of Second-Hand 

MlfcCdLI^BOt^ HTICLES .,? 1 

I have in a former page sf)#cified some of the 
goods which make up the sum of the second-hand 
miscellaneous commeice ot the streets ot London. 

1 may premise tliat the ti eder o| this class is a 
sort of street broker; ,and lt^slio more possible 
lipnutply to detail his especial traffic m the several 
articles of Ins stock, than it would be tihgnea spe¬ 
cific account ot each and several of the “ sundries” 
to be tound m the closets or cortfits of an old-furni¬ 
ture hrokei’s or marine-store seller’s premises, m 
describing his gencial business. 

The membeis i.f this trade (as will be shown m 
the subsequent statements) are also “miscella¬ 
neous” in their cluideter. A tew have known 
/.liboial educations, and have been established in 
liberal professions; others have beep artisans or 
shopkeepers, but the mass are ol the geneul class 
of stieet-selleis. 

I will lust tieat of the At cond-JJand Street- 
Bellas oj A)tides for Amusement, giving a wide 
liiteipmation to the word “amusement.” 

The backgammon, chess, draught, an! cnbbage- 
boaids of tno second-hand trade have oiigmally 
beeh of # good quality - some indeed of a very 
bu pen or maiml.icture ; otherwise the “cheap 
Germans ’ (.is 1 he.ud the low-priced foreign goods 
from the swmg-shops called) would by their supe- 
nor cheapness have tendered the business a nullity! 
The backgammon-bom ds ate boqght ot brokers, 
when they aie often in a worn, unhinged, and 
what may bu called ragged condition. The 
street-seller “ trims them up,” but in this there 
is nothing of artisanship, although it requnes 
some little taste and some dexterity of finger. A 
new hinge oi*two, or old hinges re-screwed, and a 
little pasting of leather and sometimes the applica¬ 
tion ot strips ot bookbinder’s gold, is all that is 
required. The ba^egammon-boards are some¬ 
times offered in the streets by mi itinerant; some¬ 
times (and more frequently than otherwise in a 
deplorably state, the-points of the table bepig 
baldly distinguishable) th«y prejjart of the furni¬ 
ture of a seyond-hand stall I hqve seen one at 
an old Cook-stall, but most usually they are 
vended by Uuufc hAvvked' to the better sort of 
public-houses, and there they are more frequently 
disposed ot by raffie than by sale. It lsjiot once 
m a thousand times, I am informed, that second¬ 
hand “men” nre bold with the b$ird. Before the 
hoard has gone through its senes of haihls to the 
street-seller, the men have been lost or scattered. 
New mjn are sometimes sold or raffled with the 
b.ickgammon-boards (as with the draught) at from 
tjil to 2s. Ccf. the set, the best being oi box-wood. 

Chess-board* and meu—for without the men of 
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course a draught, or the top of a b&ckgftnmtn- 
board suffices for chess — are a. commodity 
now rarely at the disposal of the streat-seljers; 
and, as these means •of a leisurely and abstruse 
amusement are not of a ready sale, t^e second¬ 
hand dealers do not “look •ul" for them, but 
merely speculate in*them when toie article 41 ^lls 
in their way” ani seems 3 palpifble bargain. 
Occasionally, a second hand*chess apparatus is 
still sold by the street folk. One xnitii^— upon 
wHtse verdyty I ha^j teaSfin to lely—told 
me that he once sold»a beautiful set of' ivory men 
ami a handsome ‘Heather boaid” (second-hand) 
to a gentleman who acdteted him as he saw him 
carry them along the street fdfc sale, liiMting him 
to step iti^dooft, wlsen the gentleman’s residence 
ftas reached. The chess-men were then uir<mge^i 
and examined, and the seller ns&d 3/ 3?. foi 
them, at oncy closing with the otter of 3/. # “ for 
I found, sir,” he slid, “ I had a gentleman to do 
with, for he told me he thought they were ically 
cheap at 3/., and he would gne me that.” Another 
dealer in second hand aititles, wj,ien I asked him 
if he had ever sold chess-boards and men, leplied, 

“ Only tuntie, sir, and then at 4.s. uml*5a. the set, 
they was poor. 1 ’\e seen chess played, and I 
should say it ’s a imu game; hut I know nutlflng 
about it. I*once had a old gent for a Customer, 
and he was as nice and quiet a oU gent as uflild 
be, and I always called on him when I thought I 
had a curus old tea-caddy, oi kuif'e-box, or any- i 
thing that way. lie didn't buy once in twenty j 
calls, but he always ga\e me something for my j 
trouble. lie used to play at chcsj w*th another j 
old gent, and if, after his servant Intel* told kim j 
I’d come, I waited til I could wait no*longer, ; 
and then knocked at liis loom door, he swore like j 
a trooper. 

» Diaught boards are sold at from 3 </. to Is. ■ 
second-liand. (hibbage-boards, also second-hand, 
and sometimes with cards, are only sold, 1 am in- j 
lormed, when they are very baJ, yt fiom ]</. to 
3f/., or very good, at from 1^. G d. to Cm. One 
street-seller told me that he once sold a “ Chinee” | 
cubbage-board for 18 a., which cost him 10 a. “ It i 

was a most beautiful thing,” he stated, “and was 1 
■very high-worked, and was inlaid with lvoiy, and 
with green ivory too.” 

The Dice required for the playing of backgam¬ 
mon, or for any puipose, are- bought of the waiters i 
at the club houses, generally at* 2 /. the dozen sets.*! 
They are retailed at abou* 25 per ceijt. profit. \ 
Du% in this way are fyadily dispo-yd of by the j 
street-people, as they are looked upoy as “ true,” j 
and are only aliout a siith of the price flioy could j 
be obtained for new Cmes m ^iuly-stamped ! 
covers. A few dice are sold at Gc/. to Is. the ' 
set, but they are old and battered. 

There are but two men who support themselves j 
wholly by the street-sale and the hawking of the 1 
different #>oards, &c , I have described. There j 
a ££ two, three, or sometimes four occasional par* 
ticipants in the trade. Of these one held a coni- 
raisbion m Her .Majesty's service, but wul ruined 
by ganung, and when unable to live by any other 
means, he sells the implements with which he ha J 1 


"been but too familiar. “ He iffst everything in 
Jermyn-street,” a fnan who was sometimes Ins 
comrade in theHale of thefce arflfcles said to me, 

| “but he is # a veiy gentleiiftnly and respectable 
*>*»■” * 

TThe this triffie sue very uncertain. A 

man w’ho was Aigaged it told me that one 
week he Tmd clea%id 21 , and the next, with greyer 
pains-taking, did nof sell a single thing. • 

*£he otiier ai ti*h« which are portion of the 
second-hand miscellaneous t#ade of this nature .ire 
sold a# «>ften, or more offtjn, at stalls than else- 
I where. Dominoes, for*instance, may be seen in 
, the vvintei, and they are ottered only in jhe 
! wifi ter, on pel haps stalj|. r J'hey aie sold 
j at horn a se^ and 1 heard of one superior set 
which were described to me as “ braas-pinned," 
beiflg sold in a handsome box for 5*., the shbp 
price ha\ing been 15$. The gieutsale of dominoes 
is at Chiiatmus. 

J^ope-Jo.ui boards, which, I was told, were 
fifteen years ago sold readily in the streets, and 
! weie examined closely Ity the purchasers (who 
! vtere mostly ti* wives of tiadesmeii), to see that 
' the print oi paint annouilUng the partitions for 
y* intrigue,” “ matrmu/ny,” “ fnendship,” “ Tope,” 
&c., \veie peifeet, aie now*never, or rarely, seen. 
Formeily *the ^ilfe was ly *to l.«. I hi. In the 
fres^ut yeai I could hear of tif*, one limn who 
had even ottered a Tope-board foi sale in the 
street, and lie sold it, though almost new, 
for 3 (l. * 

“ Kish,” or the Ifbne, nory, or muther-o’-peai^ 
card counteis in the shape of fish, oi sometimes 
in a cnculai form, used bo be sold second-hand as 
freely as the Pope-boaids, and arc now as rarely to 
*be set^i. 9 

Until about 20 years ago, as well us H can fix 
upon a term tioirt the information I reeetvedf the 
apparatus for a game knows?! as the “ Devil among 
the tailors ” vv^s a poition of the miscellaneous’’ 
second-hand trade ♦r hawking of the ifteets. in * 
it a top was set spinning on a* long board, and m 
the result depended upon the number of men, (It 
“ tailors,” knocked down by the “ devil ” (top) 
of 1 -acli player, these tailors being stationed, 
numbered, and scored (when ]#nocked down) in 
the same way us when the lyills are propelled into 
the numbered sockets m a bagatelle-board. I «iu 
moreover told that m the same second-hand calling 
were bouids known as ‘‘ soli tali e-boards.” These 
were round boards, with ascertain number of 
holys, in each of winch was,a pyg. One peg ’*as • 
removed at tjie selection of the pkiyyr, and the 
game conJisted in«taking eath remaining peg, by 
advancing anotlug- ovefr its head into apy vacant 
hole, and if at tlie end of the game only one peg 
yei^aincd in the*board^ the placer won ; if winning 
it could be tailed wh£h the game could only be 
played by one person, and was for “solitaVy” 
amusement. Chinese puzzles, sometimes on a large 
scale, were then also a of the second-hand 

traffic of the streets.. These are a series of thin 
fvoods m geometrical shapes, which may be fitted 
into certahi forma or ffiittcrus contained m a book, 
or on a sftieet. These puzzles arusold m the streets 
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itiil.'but in smalllr quantity a;id diminished size. fa&er’f and practise, and one or other was always 
Different game*flayed with the teetotum were showing me# something, and so I learned to play 
alio a part of second-hand street-sale*but none of very*we!4 Everybody sa^d so. Before I was 
these bj T gone pastimes were** vended to anji twelve, I 'vc played nearly all night at a dance in 
ex tent. « t> a farm-hoAse. j never played on anything but 

From the best data 4 ! frive b«m able \o obtain the violift. You.inust stick to one instrument,,or 
it appears that the amount received by the street- yo# ’re not t*i to the mark on any if you keep 
Belters or street-hawkeh in tlTe sale of these changing. When I got a pldce as footboy it was 
'second-hand articles of amiwement is 10 /. weekly, m a gentlemans ft.tally, in the country, and I 
about half being profit, divided fn the proportions never was so ha^py^as when master and mistress 
I have intimated, as respects the number onstreet- was out dining, ajjd Pcarildf play to the setvants 
sellers and the penods of sale; 01 620/. expanded in the kitchen or the set vales’ hall. Sometimes 
yeaily. * they got up a bit of a dance to my violin. **If 

\ should have stated shat the principal <^is- theic was a danc£ at Christmas at any of the 
tamers of this'lminfh of secondhand traders are tenants', they often got # <eave for me; to go find play, 
found m the public house* and aithe < ijhr-shops, It was very little money f got giver, but too 
wjliere the goods are earned by stieet sellers, ylio auicl} drink. ( At last muster said, he hired me to 
hawk from place to place. be his servant and not lor a palish fiddler, so 1 

These dealeis also attend the neighbouring, and, must firop it. 1 left him not long after—he got so 
frequently in the siimmei, the moie distant races, cioss and snappish. In my iTfcxt place—no,-tile 
wlieic for dice and the better quality of then next blit one—I was on bo.ud wages, in London, 

‘ boards.” Ac., they t geneialJy find a piompt a goodish bit, as the family were tiavelhng, and 
maiket. The bale at the Ians consists only of tl^e 1 had time on m«j hands, and used to go and play at 
lo west-pi iced goods, nu,d in aver} scant pxopoition pubhe-housys of a night, just for the amusement 
compared to the tacos. , of the company at first, but I soon got to know 

• otlp r musicians and made a little money. Yes, 
0 ** the Strpi:t-SBi.lkrs He«w»-iia xi> indeed, 1 could have saved nionejj easily then, 

J\1 usjpai#. J.NsTRL’Mi.rfrs. buf 1 didn’t; I got too fond of a public-house 

Of this trade there are two branches; the sHle o¥ Lie for that, add was never easy at home.” 
instruments which are really second hand$ and the I need not veiy closely put sue this man’s course 
Bale ot those winch are pretendedly «t; in other to the stieets, but merely intimate it He bad 
words, an honest and a dishonest business. As seveial places, remaining in some a year or moie, 
*in btreet ebtnnation the whole is a second-hand in others two, three, or rix months, Out always 
calling, I ihull so deal with it. unsettled. * Or leaving ins last place he married a 

■ At this Benson of tins year, when fails are fcllo\v-«ie#Vant, older than Imnself, who had saved 
frequent and the mer ste.oners with their bandai “ a goodish bit of money,” and they took a beer- 
ot ftmsic"run oft and legularly, and ont-doo# music shop in Betmomlsey. A “ fiee and easy” (con- 
inay^ be,olayed until late, the casing of the street- cert), both vocal and instrumental, was held m 
musician n “at rts Vest.” In the winter he is the house, the man placing regulaily, and tffe 1 
uiifrequently starvnig, especially it he be what business went on, not unprosp^ misly, until the 
is called r'i a chance hand,” ^iid have not the wife died in child-bed, the child smviving. Afur 
privilege of playing m public-houses when the this everything went wrong, and at last the man 
'fventher renders'it impossible to collect a street was “sold lip,” and was penniless. For three or 
audience. Such persons aie often compelled to four)ears he lived ptoeainmsly on vvliat he could 
part with their instAiment*, which they offer in earn as a musician, until about six or seven years 
the stieets or the •public-houses, for the pawn- ago, when one bitter w Intel’s night he was wnh- 
btokers have befcn so often “stuck” (taken in) out a fai thing, and had laboured.all day in the vam 
with infetior mstruiTients, that it is duneult to I endeavour to earn a meal. His son, a boy then of 
pledge even a really good violin. \V«,th some ot j live, had been sent Vome to him, and an old woman 
these musical men it goes Imtd to pait with their i with whom he had placed the lad was incessantly 
instruments, ns tl^ey have their full share of the ? dunning for 12 s. *due f>r the child » maintenance, 
pride of art. Some, however, sell them recklessly j The landlord clamourfd fyr 35.v. ariear of rei^t for 
and at almost tftiy jtiice, to obtain the meafis of a furnished #00111 , and the -hapless musician did 
prolonginjfu'diunken caiouse. f * % not possess one thing whiph he could conveit into 

From a man who is now a dealer in second- money except Ins fiddle ^le must leave his room 
hand musical instruments* and also a musician, next day. Hi 0 naif held no niteicourse with his 
1 had the following account of,his start 111 the friends in the country since he heaidot his fathei’s 
second-hand trade, and his feelings when hb 1 death some years befoie, and was, indeed, lesource- 
fnV h.ul to part with his fiddle. 1 less. After dwelling on the many excellences of 

“ I "as a gentleman's footboy,” he saul, “when 1 his violin, which he had purchased, “a dead bar- 
I was vouug. but I was alwuvs ver> fond of music, gam,” for d/. 16.<, he said “ Well, su* 1 ! sat down 
and so was my father before me. lie was a tailor by the last bit of coal in the place, and sat a Ling 
in a village 111 Suffolk and 4 ubed to play the bu^s- , time thinking, and didn’t know what to do. Theie 
fiddle at church. I haid^v know how/ or when I , was nothing to hinder me going out m the morn- 
learned to play, but I seemed to grow up to it. ! ing, and working the streets with a mate, as I’d 
was two 4 'neighbours used to call at,my J done before, but then there was little James that 
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was sleeping there in Ins bed. He was *>ry deli-' 
cate, then, and to drag linn about^aud let lnm 
deep in lodging-houses would have k^led ^um, I 
knew. But then I couldn't tliihk of parting with 
my violin. I felt I should Aiever agfn have such 
^neither. I felt as if to part with lE was parting with 
my la^t prop, for tyiat was I to‘*d<> ^ I sat i^long 
time thinking, with my instrument on mv knees, 
'til I’m sure I don’f Jcnowbhow to desenbe it— 

1 felt as if I was drunk, though I hadn’t even 
tatted bet-*. So I yvei^t «i/l Boldly, just as if I 
//as- diunk, and vyflh a deal ol tumble persuaded 
tl landlord I knew to lend me 1/. on my instiu- i 
nient, and keep it by* him lor three months, til j 
i coul^l redeem it. I fcav<? it now, sii. Next) 
rlay I satisfied in? two creditors by paving each 
half, and a week’s rent in advance, and 1 walked 
off to a shop m Soho, vvheie I bought a effrty old 
lristriiiiientf biokeu in pails, for 2„. 3</.« 1 was 
gie.it part <d the day m doing it up, and in the 
(veiling earned Id by plav mg solos by Watchorn's 
door, and the Crown and Cushion, and the Lord 
lfodnev, which ate all m the# Westminster-mad 
I lodged m Sum gate stieet. Tlieic was a young 
man—lib looked like a iv.spei table nu i lnmic—gave 
me L/, and said ‘I wondei lmw jou <an us# 
Viiur Inigew.it all sm h a fiee/nig night. Jt^eems , 
a good Inline’ I assure you, sir, 1 wlfs sunjnised 
mvM’ll to 1 1 mi what 1 could d<? with my instill-*! 
nient. Time’s a bc-ei shop ovei the wav,’ sa\a 
the \oung mm, 'step in, and J ’ll pay ioi a pint, 
.md try m\ hand at it.' And ho it was done, and 
1 sold h*n mv Middle foi 7.< Ud No, sir, then* , 
was no take m , it was vvoith yie # motu-y. I ’d 
have sold it now that I’ve got a ctAinoetilhi fur 
half a guinea Next d«i\ 1 bought such anothe^ 
in".tiunit'llt at the same shop foi ,is , and sold it 
aftes a wmle foi <)•- , having done it up, in u»uise. ■ 
Tim it was that fust put it into my head to i 
start helling ^-cmid-hand instillments, and so I 
big.m. Bow 1 ’m known a> a man to lie depend*d 
I on, and with my second-hand djusimss, and en 
! gageiuents even now and then as a musician, I do 
! middling.” 

| In tins manner is the honest second-hand stieet* 
bu-)u<<v> in musical lnatrunn nts cfiri u‘<l on. It is ; 
I usuallv done by haw king. A few, hovvevci, are sold j 
! at m.sc('hancous stalls, lmt thev are generally such 
! as leijiute lepan, and are #ftcn without the bow, | 
. \< The persons cam mg on the trade liave all, I 
j as far a> I could ascertain, b£en musicians. * 

• Ct the stieet sal(^ of* musical msUuments by 
j uninken n.enilgisof «tlu* “ pi ob-s'imn ” 1 need say 
i little, a» it i» excepiymal, though Pt ig certainly a 
| biancli T»f the trndey for so numerous is the body 
of sti'et njiisicians, and of s<^An»nv classes is it 
conip.'se-i, that tins description of second hand j 
biisinoss is being constantly ttniivn ted, and often? | 
to the pi uni oi the more w.uy dealers m these j 
goods ^ The statistics I shall show at the close of ! 
my Kin.uks on this subject. 

»' ' ; 
Of tiie Mt/siu “ I)t Funis." 

SkcoMu- Hand GviTtns are vended by the 
street sellers. The puce varies fiotn 7.s. Qil. to 15*. j 
i liar in form no portion of the second-hand business i 
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^of the streets. A dnini is octtfPsionally, anfl only 
occasionally, sold *to a showman, but the chief 
second-hand ti^Hic is in viftlms.** -AvojvLom.<, both 
new and ftld, u#ed to self readily in the streets, 
^titer from stalls or in Jiawking, “but,” said a 
man wWo forniei?y aold them, “ they have 
been regularly*untied out oi the streets, so much 
cheap rubbish i» made io sell. There ’a myxt to 
nothing done m them now. Jf one's offered tom 
ny.ii that’s no j#^e of it, he *11 -be sure 3011 want 
to cheat him, and pci hap* abuse you; U he be a 
judm*,t>f course it’s no “go, unless with a really 
good at tide ” • 

Among the purcli:y?ers of second hand musical 
instruments are those of til# woiiung-classes who 
wish ti» “ piaegise,” an^ the great number of street- 
muMoians, stiect-showmcn, and the liidill’eientlv 
jffiai memheis of tin* orchestras ot mmoi (am? not 
always of minor) theatres. Few of this < lass 
cvei buy new instillments. Tlieie are sometimes, 
Jfani inhumed, us 111.1113' as ^0 prisons, one-fouith 
being women, engaged in this second-hand sale 
Sometimes, as at pie.scn!, the re an* not above half 
the munhei.* A luokei who was engaged in the 
traffic estimated—and ah intelligent stieet-sellor 
agieed m the computation—that, take the 3e.11 
tinoiigii, at least 25 individuals vveie regular!3% but 
few ot tftem <uny, net tipyif \yith this tiaffn.and 
tli#t then \veekl3' takings avcra&d <>().•,. each, or an 
aggregate }eaih' amount of 1 !><>/. The weekly 
piofits rpn fiom ]<K to 15, , and sometimes the 
well-known dealeis de.u l 0 >. 01 50 , a week,* 
while otln 1 •> do not take 5 v. t if this uni6*nt 
about two-thuds is expended on violins, and one- 
tenth of the whole, 01 Tie.nlva tenth, on “ dullne- ” 
instruments sold as second hand, in whn ii dep.ut 
me At of tin* business the amount “ tgpned»o\< 1 
used to be twu<* and even tluice as much Tl'ie 
fcdleis have ne.uI3 all Jiei ly imisn mift id some 
capacity, th^ women 1>< iftgthe wives 01 coniiectu.ua 
of tile men. 

• . • 

AVii.it I have called the ‘^dishonest trade” 
known among the stieet folk as “ mus'C duflmg.” 
I^moilg the hW r ag-.silojd.e*peH, at one pla<e ill 
llonndsd.tch mmc * .s[»egall\% am dealcis hi 
“ duffing fiddles’ These aft* (ieimau-made m- 
strimieiits, and are sold to*tbe stieet-folk .it 2,w G»/. 
01 3 .'. < a*h, bow and all. When puichased i^- the 
music dii fie is, they aie dibcoiomed so as lo be 
made to look old A imeac-duflei^ assuming the 
way of a man half-diunk, will entei a public- 
Itousc* or accost any paiK in* the stieet, saving* 

“ Ilere^I must have liionej, fm f \#un*t go Inane 
til morning, 'tirinnrmyj, til moiniug, I won’t ;’«> 
home ’til morjifng, ’tfi daylight does uppear. And 
so J may as 11 8<dl m3 old fiddle mv self as take 
A to .1 rogue of a byker ^I’l3 it 11113 bod3*, *t ’a a 
hue old tone, equal to .my Cremon.tr it i^nst me 
two guineas and another fiddle, and a good ’nn too, 
in exchange, but I 111.13 as well be my own broker, 
for I must have monej^any how, and I 11 sell it 
for 10w.” • 

I’ortsddy a bargain is struck fur 5 s ; for the 
duthnj* violin h perhaps purposely damaged m 
fomu slight wa}, so as to appear easily r^yaiable, 
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and udy defieiency\n tone may be attributed to 
that defect, which was of course occasioned by the 
drunkenness of the py-ssesaor. Or possibly the 
tone of the instrument may not'^be bad, but it 
may be made of such unsound materials, and n$ 
such a slop-way, though poking,wefi f*o V. little- 
pructny;d eye, that it will soon fall to pieces One 
mangold me that he had often done the music- 
(Palling, ami had sold tiash viojjns for 1 Os , 15.s., and 
c*\ en 2 Os., “according,’’ lie said,V^to the thicknocs 
of the buycl’s head," bflt that was ten or twelve 
years ago. • 

Jt appears that wh« n an ftnpetus was given to 
the nruiic.il taste of the comtfrv hy the establish¬ 
ment of cheap singing'schools, or of music classes, 
(tailed at one tune “ singing for th« million ”), or 
by the pir\jlcnee of cheap concerts, where good 
music was heard, this dulling trade flourished, 
hut now, 1 am assured, it is not more than a 
quartet of what it was “ There 'll always he some¬ 
thing done in it," said the informant J have before 
quoted, “ as long as you can find young men 
tlut 's coni cited about their imwcal talents, fond 
of taking their medicine (dunking. If I \e 
gone into a public house loom where D’ve seen a 
young gent that ’s bought a dufhng fiddle of me, 
it don’t happen once in twenty tu^es that lie com¬ 
plains and blows, up about it, anti only then, 
pci hups, if he hnp]KMiH to he diunkisli, when people 
don’t much nuud wii.it ’.s said, and so it doe&mcno 
liann. People's too pmud to confess tliaf they ie 
' e\ er ‘ done ’ at any time oi m .anything. AVhv, 
sitih gents has pieteuded, when I’ve sold ’em a 
duller, and seen them niter wards, that they \e 

ie me ' ’ 

Nor is it to violins that this duffing or sham 
second-hand ti.ule is lonhned. At the sfiag- 
Bhops toi ntijHH.i <, i/orus, and da- 

tto/ub are vended* to «the btieet-folk. One of 
tl* *,se cornopeans may be bought for 14* , a French 
, hum for 10f , and a clarionet loj 7«s. (j</. ; or as a 
genial mleat one-fouith of the pi ice of a pro- 
V'jJy-made mstiuiWnt sold as reasonably’ as 
possible. These tilings are also made to look old, 
and are disposed of nt the same manner as tke 
eluding Mohns The nsale, however, is and was 
always limited, fof “ if there he one working 
niiuij 1 was told, “ or A,man of any sort not pro¬ 
fessional in music, that tries his wind and his 
fingers on a cjpnonet, there’s a dozen trying their 
touch ami execution tyi a violin ’’ 

Another way m which the dufling music trade 
at one time w is mflde available as a second-hand 
business was Mas :—A hand wan'd play •before a 
pawnbroker's door, and the dufhng Herman brass 
iiis.tniments**niiglit he w. 11 toned enough, the in¬ 
feriority consisting chiefly in* the materials, but 
which were so polished up as*.o appe.y of the best. 
Some*member of the hand would then oiler his 
brass instrument in pledge, and often obtain an 
advance of more than he had paid for it. 

One man who had b^cn himself engaged in 
w hat he called this “ artful’* business, told me 
that when two pawnbrokers, whom he knew, 
found that they*,had been tricked into advancing 
15.«. (ftfc^ornopeans, which tliev could buy new if 
( 


'Hoifndsditch for 14s., they got him to drop the 
tickets of the pledge, which they drew out for the 
puiposr, in^he streets. These were picked up by 
some passer-by—and as there is a very common 
feeling that fchere is ito harm, or indeed rather a 
mcnt, m cheating a paw nbroker or a tax-gatherer—>. 
the irstrumen^* w^ire Boon redeemed by the fortu¬ 
nate tinder, or the pew on to.wh(An he had disposed 
of Ins puze. Nor did* the ipguery end here. The 
same mat told me that he had, m collusion wittj a 
pawbroker, dropped^icketjfcof t(sham) second-hand 
musical instiuments, which he*^id bought new at 
a swag-shop for the very purpose, the amount oil* 
the duplicate being double the cost, and as it is 
known that the pawning era do not, advaqce the 
value of any article, th<j finders were gulled into/ 
redeeming the y ledge, ns an advantageous bar¬ 
gain. “Hut I’ve left off all that dodging-now, 
sir,” &ni£ the man with a sort of a gfunt, which 
seemed half a sigh and half a laugh; “ 1 've left 
it ofF entirely, for I found I was getting into 
tumble.” 

The deiiration <tf the term “dufling” I am un¬ 
able to discover. The Itev. Mr. Dixon says, in 
his “Dovecote and Aviary,” that the term 
& D(tj)e ),” applied to pigeons, is a corruption of 
Jjuvc/tuusc ,—hut </nci i/ * In the slang dictionaries 
a “ Dnj)\i 1 is explained as “ a man who hawks 
things ; ’ hence it 4 would he equivalent to Pedlar, 
which means stuetly beggar being fiom the 
Dutch Deddaur, and the Herman lklller. 

Oi*’ the SntEET-Siai.Kiis of SkcommIIand 
1 , AV UAI’ONS 

The sale .of* second-hand pistols, for to that weapon 
• .he stieet sellers’ or havvkeis’ tiade in arms seems 
confined, is larger than might be cursorily ima¬ 
gined. , 

There must be something seductive about the 
possession of a pistol, for I am assif.ed by* persons 
familiar with the trade, that they have sold them 
to men who vveiA* ignorant, when first invited to 
purchase, liovv the weapon was loaded or dis¬ 
charged, and seemed halt afiaid to handle it. 
Perhaps the pqjjsession imparts a sense of security*. 

The pistols which are sometimes seen on the 
street-stalls are almost always old, lusted, or bat¬ 
tered, and are useless to any one except to those 
who can repair and clean them for sale. 

, There are three men now selling new or second¬ 
hand pistols, 1 am told, who have been gunmakers. 

This trifle is carried on almost entirely by* 
hawking to pifblic houses. " I* heard of no one 
who depended' solely* upon.*lt, “Lift this is the 
way,” one intelligent ipan fitted to me, “if I am 
buying secondhand things at a broker’s, or in 
Petticoat lane, or anywhcie, and there’s a pistol 
I tint seems cheap, 1 li buy it ns readily* as any¬ 
thing I know, and I 'll soon sell it at a public- 
house, or I ’ll get it raffled for. SHcond-ljpnd pis¬ 
tols sell better than new by such as me. If I was 
to offer a new one I should be told it was somd* 
Rrummagtm slop rubbish. If there’s a little 
silver-plate let into the wood of the pistol, and a 
crest or initials engraved on it—I ve got it done 
sometimes—there’s a better chance of sale, for 
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people think it’s been made for eomeboify of con-, 
sequence that wouldn’t be fobbed <*T with an infe¬ 
rior thing. I don’^ think I ’ye oftei*sol<$ pistols 
to working-men, but I’ve known them join in t 
raffles for them, and the winner hasfoften wanted* 
tfn sell it back to me, and hits §old it t<* somebody. 
It’s tradesmen th«it buy, or geiltlefplks, if veu can 
get at them. A ptstol-’s a sart of a plaything with 
them.” •• * 

- On mv talking with a street-dealer concerning 
the street-trade ifl secdha-Ifcmd pistols, he pio- 
duced a hmdsoWe pistol fioni his pocket I in¬ 
quired if it was customary for men in Ins way 
of life to cany pistols, mid he expressed his 
ton vision Unit it w;f|, but only when tia- 
• veiling *111 the country* and in possession of 
money 01 valuable stock. “I gave onlj^ 7.« «0r/. 
ioi this jitstol,” he said, “ and ha\e refused 10 s. Gd. 
liu it, for 1 shall get a better price, as itfs an ex¬ 
cellent article, on some of my rounds in town. 1 
bought it to take to Ascot races with me, and have 
it with me now, but it’snot loaded, for I ’in going 
to Moulsey Hurst, where Hampton races are, 
held. You’io not safe if you travel after a great 
muster at a race by yourself without a pistol. 
Many a poor fellow like me has been lobbe^l, aiftl 
the public* hear nothing about it, orjaay it’s all 
gammon At Ascot, sir, 1 tilisted my moinjy to a 
booth keeper 1 knew, as a few men slept in his 
booth, and he put my bit of tin with his own 
under his head where he slept, for safe keeping 
There ’» a little doing in second-hand pistols to 
mch as fue, but we generally sell ^Jiem again.” < 
Of .'iLiontf-fuuul guns, or other t>lTe*isi\e wigipons, 
theie is no street sale. A few “ vservo s,'* 

some of gutta peieha, are hawked, but they hi# 
generally new. Bullets and powder are not sold 
by the pistol-hawkers, but a mould for the casting 
of bullets is frequently sold along with the weapon 
Of these scftmd-hund pistol-sellers there are now, 

I am told, more than there wei e last a ear. “ I 
really believe,” said one nun,* laughing, but I 
heard a similar account from others, “ people were 
afraid the foreigners coming to the (Beat Exhibi¬ 
tion had some mischief m their giddies, and so a 
pistol was wanted for protection. In my opinion, 
a pistol’s just-one of the things that people don't 
think of buying, ’til it’s shown to them, and then 
they ’re tempted to have iR” 

The principal street-sale,.independently of jjhe 
hawking to public-house^, is in such places as Ii.it- 
•lilh-highway, where the mates and fletty ofheers 
of ships are atcofted and invitel to buy a good 
second-hand* pistol *.The wares tntis* vended are 
generally of a well#nade ^ort. 

In thisdraflic, which is known as a “straggling” 
trade, pursued by men who are at the same time 
pursuing other street-callings, it mav be estimated* ! 
1 arn assured, that there are 20 men engaged, I 
e.uh t§king rft an average 1 /. a week. In .some ; 
weeks a man may take 01.; in the next month he i 
may Bell no weapons at all From 30 to 50 per i 
cent, is the usual rate of profit, and Him yeai ] y 
street outlay on these second-hand offensive or de¬ 
fensive weapons is 1040/. 

One man who “did a little in pistols” told me, 


“ that 25 or 30 years ago, wfren he was a foy, his 
father sometimes'cleared 21. a week in the street- 
sale and Jiawlcing of second-Vand boxing-gloves, 
and that he jftmself had sometimes carried the 
if gloves’ in his liaqd, anti pistols in his pocket tor 
sale, b«t .St yow tlo^nfg-gloves were in no de¬ 
mand # whutev?r among street-buyers, and yeie ‘a 
complete drug.* die used to sell them at &s. the 
set, which is tour gloves.” * 

• •• 

Of tiie Stkeet-Sk likes of Second hand 

# * • CuiuiTmties. 

Several of the tlmfgs known in the street trade 
{is “ curiosities” c.uWuidly be styled secomkh md 
with any propriety, but they are*so styled in the 
street*, and a#e usually vended by street-merchants 
jvho trade in second hand wares. 

Cuiiosities are displayed, I cannot say tempt¬ 
ingly (except perhaps to a sanguine antiquarian), 
£or there is a great dinginess in the display, on 
stalls. One man whom I met wheeling his barrow 
in High-street, Camdei^town, gave me an account 
of his tiiide. He was dirtily rather than meanly 
clad, and h?id a very self-satisfied expiesMon of 
face. The principal things on bn bat row were 
coins, slu fls, and old bty i-fes, with a pair of the 
very hi^h and jyooden-heeded x fives, worn in the 
eailier part the lust cceituay 4 
•The coins were all of copper*and certainly did 
not luck vanety. Among them were tokens, hut 
none very old. There was the head of “ Chat lev 
Marquis Corn way is ” looking fierce in a cocked* 
hat, while on the reverse was Fame witli tier 
trumpet and a wieath, and banners at her feet, 
with the superMiiption : “His fame rcsou els 
from east to west.” There was a head of Welling¬ 
ton with the date 1811, and the legend of*' V'm- 
cit umor patrup. 9. Also “The It. Hqp. \V. Pitt, 
Loid Warden Cinque Tarts, • looking courtly in a 
bag wig, w^h his hair Crushed from his brow u«to 
what the cunosjtj -seller called a “ taping.” Thug 
was announced as a “Cinque Toils token pa fable 
at Dover,” suid was dated 171W. “ Wellingtons,* 

said the man, “ is cheap ; that one ’» only a half¬ 
penny, but lime’s one hfre, sir, as you seem to 
undei-itind coins, as 1 hop* to get 2d. for, and will 
take no loss. It's ‘.) La?kmgton, 1701/ you 
see, and on the back tjit*re's a Fame, and loiuid 
hern written - and it’s a good speciment of a com 
—‘ Hallpenny of Lackington, Allen & Co , 
cheapest booksellers in the # world.’ That's scarcer 
and more vallvbailer than Wellingtons or Nelsons 
dither.” Of the currentVoirriof the realm, f salt 
none ol|iei*thai 4 Charles II., an<? Iflit one of his 
reign, and little legible* Indeed the reverse had 
been ground ejfiite sfhooth, and someone had en¬ 
graved uponet “Charles Dryland Tunbridg.” A 
fmall “e” # o\or tin* “g” of Tunbridg perfected 
the.orthography. This, the street-seller sa^d, was 
a “ love-token ” ns well ns an old coin, and “ them 
love-tokens was getting scarce.” Of foreign and 
colonial coins there weri? perhaps 60. The oldest 
I saw was one of •Louis XV. of France and Na¬ 
val re, L774. Thew* was one also of the “ Re¬ 
publican? Fiancaise” when Napoleon was First 
•Consul. The colon al coins "were more **emerous 
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than tfio foreign. '^L'iiere was the “ Une Penny 
token ” of Lower Canada; the “ one quarter 
anna” of the KstSC India Com pair, ; the “half 
stiver of the colonies # of Ksscqu^o and Dema- 
rara , ” the “ halfpenny^tokon oi the province 
Nova Scotia,” &c. &c. «Th Ae vvejje dj|() Anmter- 
feit halhrowns and bank tokens wfc>rn fiom then 
mmulatVd silver to rank .coppei. «• The pnnciple 

which this man “ priced ” his coins, as he 
called it, was simple enough. \ »^Vhat was tig 1 
size of a halfpenny he asked a penny' i<u , the size 
of n penny <0111 was '2d. ' “ It s a difficult fr^ide 

is mine, bit,” he said, “ to cw»ny on propeily, for 
you n\ay be so easil\ taken yn, if you re not a 
judge of coins and otl^'*r cunoMties.” 

The sheiks of this man's spick 111 t* ado hot called 
“eonks” and “king conks " Jle had no “clamps’ 
then' he told me, but they sold pH*tty well ; he 
desmbed them .is “two shells together, one iitt'ng 
inside the other ” Jle also had ..old what lie called 
“ Afncan cownes,” which vviie as “ lug as a p.iA. 
pot,” and the smallei covviics, wLicit weie “money 
m India, foi his lathe! was a soldier and had been 
theie and saw it.” The sheds aie Add f 10111 Id. 
to 2. Of/. 

old buckles weie such as iw*d to be worn 
on shoes, but the plate* was al^„ worn oil, and 
“such like cui losings',the man Irtld lde, “ got 
scan er and m arcerJ ' «• 

Many of tlie stalls which aie been ly tin 
stieets are the piopeitv of adjacent shop,or stoiv- 
..Keepeis, and theie aie not now, 1 am inhumed, 
inuve than six men who cany 011 this ti.ule apart 
fiom other commeice. Then aveiage takings aie 
weekly e.ich nun, about tuo-iiinds being 
juolit, 01 li.11 / in a ye.n Some of the stands 
aie injhca^ W\ Id stioet, but they aie chieily^he 
property ol the second hand luinituie brokeis. 

Or Tiir. Street !si i.iv us or Si<<>m»-ham» 

* Ti.Ll.senl'Lj AM' IVlhEf <jI I t^sl.s. 

‘In fcho sale bt becoml-hand telescopes only one 
HWin is now engaged 111 any extensive wav, except 
on im'ie chanee oceasions. fourteen or fifteen 
ye.ns ago, I was inioim-'d, then* was a consider¬ 
able bluet sale 111 mii*\ 11 telescopes at Is. each. 
They weie made at Liimingh.un, my mfoimant 
believed, but weie sold'as second hand goods in 
Loinfuii Of this trade tliete is now no /emams. 

The pimupal seller of second hand telescopes 
takes a stain! on Tovvei ilill ei bv the Ooal 
Kxcli.inge, and Ins customers, as he sells excellent 
*■ glares,” me mostly seafaring men. lie lias sold*, 
and still sells,* ti'ic'scopius iiom <0 ^/. each, 

the puichaseis gemually tiding” them, with 
stmt examination, ftotn Tot.er 11^,1, or on the 
Custom House Quay. Theie aie, ly addition to 
this btieet-seiler, six sfnd gout? times eight otheis, 
who ofjei telescopes to persons about the clocks or 
wharfs, who may be going some voyage. These ; 
aie as often new us second-hand, but the second- j 
hand articles are piefemd. This, however, is 1 
a Jewish trade which will be treated of under 
another head. e 

An old opera-glass, or the smaller article best 
known^jus “ pockcVglasscs," are occasionally,] 


hawked Kj public-houses and offered in the streets, 

I but so little done in them that I can obtain 
| no statistic^,. A spectacle seller told me that he 
had once tued to sell two 1 second-hand opera- 
* glasses at 2.«| 6d. each, c in the street, and then in 
the public*,houses, belt was laughed at by the, 
peopljf, who vvejie ibually his customers. “Opera- 
glasses ! ” they said, «,why, wlftit did they want 
with opera-glasses'! wait qjjdil they had opeia- 
! boxes.” f He sold the glasses at last to a shop 
keeper. * ^ * *> 

Of tiie Street-Sellers of'other Miscel- * 
laneous Second-Hand Articles 
The other second-haifd articles sold in the gtreets 
I will give under one head, spechying the « 1 1 iteient« 
characteristics of the trade, when any sinking 
peculiarities cxisf To give a detail of the whole 
trade, omather of the several kinds of*articles in 
the whole tiade, is impossible. I shall therefore 
select only such as are sold the more extensively, 
or piesent. any novel or eunous features of second¬ 
hand stieet-eommofce. 

M’y tfuuf-dc v’/x, Laraddus, drcssiwj-casis, and 
/ uif< -fm i (6 used to be a ready sale, I was in¬ 
formed, when “good second-hand,” blit they aie 
“got bp” now so cheaply by the poor faig*y cabmet- 
inakois whb wmk for the “ slaughtered, ’ 01 turni- 
'xute waichouses,and for some of the geiieial- 
deaimg swag-slmps, that the sale of anything 
scioml liand i-.gie.itly diminished, in fait I was 
told that .13 legalds second hand wilting desks and 
dressing cases, it might be said theie vfras “110 
Hade ,u all how, ” A tew, hovvevei, aie still to 
be seen at'miscellaneous stalls, amt aie ouasion- 
4’illy, but very lately, oik-ied at a public house 
“used” by aitisans who may be consuleied 
“judges ' 1 ol woik The tea-caddies aie the things 
winch are in best demand. “ Woikmg people buy 
them,” I was informed, and “weeding people’s 
wives. "When women are the customers they' look 
clo»i ly at the lock and key, as they keep ‘my 
uncle’s colds’ theie” (pavvnbioker s duplicates). 

Hue man had lately' sold second-hand tea- 
caddies at [)(/., Is , and 1 *. or/ each, and cloaied 
2 .s\ in a day when he had stock and devoted his 
time to this sale. He could not p<*T>o\ere in it jf 
he wished, he told me, as he might lose a day' in 
looking out for the cuddies; he might go to fifty 
brokers and not find one caddv cheap enough for 
his puipose. 

I /A /f.s/irn «hi<* s<> 1*1 s'cftml-^and m considerably 
1 quantities in thj. stieets, and are •usually vended 
| at stalls. gh.u -brushes are.jci the best demand, 
and are generally sold, when jfi good condition, at 
1 v. the set, the'cofFf to the sttet t-seller c bemg 8 </ 

[ They are bought, I was told, by the people who 
j ‘clean their own shoes, or have to clean other 
people’s. Clothes’ brushes are not sold to any 
extent, as the “ hard brush” of the shoe seLis used 
by vv 01 king people for a clothes’ brush. Of late, 

I am told, second-hand brushes have sold more* 
t freely than ever. They were hardly to be had 
just when wanted, m a sufficient quantity, for the 
demand by persons going to Kpsom and Ascot 
races, who tarry a brush of little value with them. 
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to brush the dust gathered on the road from their r 
coats. The coster-girls buy very <htird brushes, 
indeed meic stumps, with which fhey* brush 
radishes; these brushes ar^vended ^ the street- 1 
stalls at 1</. each. # ■ 

• In Stuffed Hirds for the emjiellishnfent of the ! 
w.ills of a room, ^lere is still a sniMl secondhand \ 
street sale, but none notv in ilflages or clumney-piece | 
mn,mients. Why,’*taid otie dealei, “I can now j 

b»v lievvjiguies for Of/., su#h a# not niflny years | 
ago cost 7s so #hntP cfianae of a second-hand j 
«.ile is theie *” Tlie stuffed biids which sell the I 
best aie starlings. They are all sold as second- i 
hand, but are often “ made ^jp” for stieet-traflic ; 
an old*bird or tvv^, I was told, in a new ease, or a ! 
•new but! in an old case.* Last Satuiday evening 
one man told me he bad sold tw<* “ long u*ses* of 
stallings Tmd small buds for 2 s. Gd. each. There 
.ire no studied pairot? or foreign birds in This sale, 
and no pheasants or other game, except sometimes 
wretched old things which are sold because they 
happen to be in a case. 

The street trade in sccond-hafld Lasts is confined < 
principally to Petticoat and Ros>ema#y lanes, where 
they aie bought by the “ gairet-inasters” m 
the shoemaking trade who supply the laigc yhol£- 
s.ile waielflmse.s, that is to say, by sigall masters 
wlio laid then own lnateiialu ajid sell the*boot«U 
and shoes by the doyen pairs. The lasts are 
bought also bv mechanics, street-sellers, and other 
poor poisons who cobble their own shoes. A 
shoomal^ei told me that lie occasionally bought 
a last at a street stall, or rating- from street* 
ham pel s m Petticoat and Roseiflary Janes, gild it 
seemed to him that second-hand stoic* of street 


serviceable to tho^end.” In Ay inquiries among 
the costermongers I ascertained that if one ot that 
body started his donkey, of rose from that to his 
pony, he lievfft bought new harness, unless 
* were a nyv collar 1 * had a legard for the 
comfort^)!' <lus beast, lug Bought old harness, and 
“did it up’* himself, often using non Rivets, 
or clenched nrflls/to feunite the broken p.uts, 
where, of course, a,harness-maker would «»pply # n 
pfttch. Nor ^ the costermongers alone who 
buy gill their harness second-hand. The sweep, 
wh«se*stock of snot is large enough to require the 
help ot an ass and fi cart in its transputt; the 
collector of bones n«d offal from the buttfieis’ 
slaughter-houses or shops ;• and* the many who 
may bB considered as* co-traders with the coster¬ 
monger class—the gri'engrocer, the street coal- 
seller by retail, the salt-sellers, the gravel and 
sand dealer (a few hate* small carts)—-all, indeed, 
that class of traders, buy their harness second¬ 
hand, and generally m the streets. The chief sale 
of second-hand harness i^> cm the Finlay afternoons, 
in Kmithtiel^. The* more especial street sale is in 
Pottuoat and Rosemary lanes, and in the many 
off-stieets and alleys which may be called the tn- 
butaiies to those great second hand malts. There 
is no s;^U; of tjpe.se waresgn the Satiudny night 
maikets, for m the oimli aiyl bustle gcneially 
pfbN ailing there at such tune*, no room could 
be fn*md for things requiting so much space as 
sets of *seeond-liand harness, and no time suffi¬ 
ciently to examine them. “ There 's so much to* 
look at, you ltndeistand, sir,’’ said one smAd- 
hand street-trader, who did a little in harness 
as well as in barrows, “ if you wants a dee *it 


lasts got neither bigger nor smaller • I suppoiA I 
it s tins way,” be reasoned, “the gairet-master 
buys lasts to do the slop-snohbing cheap, mostly 
women's lasts, and he dies or is done up and goes 
tn the “giearhouv.,” and his lasts find their way 
back to the streets. You notice sir, the first time 
}ou ’ie in Rovemar\-laiie, how Tittle a great many 
of the lasts have been used, and that shows what 
a tumble necessity there was to pait with them 
in some there’s hardly any p«r-marks at all.” 
The lasts are sold from L/ to dr/ each, or twice ! 
that amount in pairs, “rights and lefts,” accord¬ 
ing to the size and the condition. There are about | 
20 street last-sellera in tin* seeorul-hand trade of I 
London -“at lea«t 20,” oik* man said, after*lie 
seemed to have been making a mental calculation 
t>n the subject. • * 

S> < on d-hanH harness is sold largely, and when 
good is sold very r<*adily. There if, I am told, 
far less slop-work Jfi hariirss^ypl^ng than in shoe- 
making (A- in the other trades, such as tailoring, 
mid “many a lady’s ponv harness,” it was said to 
me by a second-hand dealer, “ goes next to a 
tradesman, ayl next to a costermonger’s donkey, 
and lJMt’s been good leather to begin with—as 
it will if it was made for a lady—why the traces 
’ll stand clouting, and patching, and piecing, and 
mending for a long time, and the)' ’ll flo to mbbto 
old boots last of all, for old leather ’ll wear just 
in treading, when it might snap at a pull. Give 
»ne a good quality to begin with, sir, and it’s 


setj and don’t giudge a shilling or two and 
1 never grudges^them myself when I 4ias ’fill—so 
that it takes a*little time. You rnust^oe that the 
buckles has good tongueo— mid it’s a sort of pike 

in the tiad* that a bacl tongue's ad -d had 

thing—and th.yf the p.mnel of tlm*pad ain’t ajj 
hard as a board (flocks is the best s 1 iifHng*sii), 
j and that the bit, if it \s rusty* can be polisher^u,B 
| for a animal no more likes a rusty bit in his 
aioiith than uc likes a •musty bit of bread m 
our n. (), a mail as treats bis ass as a ass 
ought to be treated—and ltli just the same if be 
has a pony- can’t be t(j(T perticlor. If I had my 
way I ’<f ’act a law making people perticler about 
’osses’ and asses’ shoes. Il your boot pinches)on, 
sir, you can sing out to yoyr bootmaker, but a ass 
can’t blow up a farrier.” It seems to mo that in 
These homely remaiks of informant, there ft, 
so to apetfk, abound pi optical kintfliness. Theie 
can be little doubt that a fellow who maltie.its liis 
ass or his dbg, inSl treats Ins wife*and children 
when he dares. • 

* ('h>cks aje sold teennd-fiand, but only by three 
or four foreigners, Dutchmen or Germans, who 
I hawk them and sell them at 2 s. Gd. or 8 s. 

each, Dutch clocks only been disposed of in this 
| way. These traders,'therefore, come under the 
' head of Stkki:t-F*okmgnkrh . “Ay,” one street- 

■ seller temaikcd Up me, “ it s only Dutch now as 
is second-handed in the streets, but it ’ll soon be 
f Americans. The swags is some of thei>diung up 
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with kick’s;” [?o V 1 called the American clocks, 
meaning the “Sam Hitch,” in* re/erence to Mr. 
J imticc Hallyburtbn’s work of that tide :] “ they ’re 
hung tip with ’em, sir, ami no relattim wnatsomever 
(pawnbroker) ’ll give a# printed character of ’enj 
(a duplicate), and so thtfy |mist cojne W-h^strcets, 
and jojly cheap they’ll be.’’ The ‘roieigneys who 
sell tjio second-hand Dutch clock*. sell also new 
docks of the same manufacture, and often on 
tally, ].■> a week being the usurf* payment. c 

(\nt<ut Jit hares are tfrdd at the miscellaneous 
stalls, but only after theie has been what T Iiyaid 
called a “Tower sale” (sale* of liuhtaiy storesh 
V\ he** bought of the street-sellers, the use of these 
boxes is far more peaceful than that fot wlncli 
they were manufactured. ,lnste;ul«*of the«*recep- 
tar lea of cartndges, the dnisions are convened 
into'nail boxes, each with its different assortment, 
or contain the smaller kinds of tools, such as awl- 
hlades. These boxes aie sold m the sheets at 
'</ or each, and are bought l*y jobbing sho^- 
m.ikeis moie than by any othei class. 

Of the other second-hand commodities of the 
stieets, 1 may observe that ill Tt ntk’tts the tiade 
is altogether Jewish ; in ‘ !/«/>«, with frames, it ;s 
imw a nonentity, and so it is with l'(slnn(j~ioda, 
(’to ktl bats, Ac* * f 

J n f 'min<Has an/l *liantxah the* second-hand 
tiaflic is huge, hut those tended in the stieets <» e 
neaih all * done up ” for ,sheet-sale by tiny class 
known as “ Mush,” or mole piopeily “ Mushroom 
• bakers,” that is to sat, the ijiakets or JaLi* 
{Jftnc the slang Jalnund being simply a cor- 
inption of the Latin Jintmfuitnii) of those articles 
ujjich are simil.u m shape to mushrooms. I shall 
tieat ot this class and the goods they sell under 
the herd of.Street-Artisans. The collectors of Old 
I’mhiellas and l’arasols are the *fe.|ine persons as 
cullectMie # seiond-li.v»d habiliments oi male and 
female attm*. * , 

* t 

The men and women engaged in the street 
^myiiieue carried oli in second-hand aitides are, 
m all respects, a more mixed class than the gene¬ 
rality of sheet-sellers. *S«nu» hawk m the Rtuefs 
goods whuli they alsordisplay in then shops, or 
m the window less'apmtments known as then 
shops. Some are not 11V possession of shops, but 
often* buy then waies ot those who am Some 
collect or purchase the articles they vend ; othei s 
collect them by baiter. The iimetant cmk-inun, 
the root-seller, the glazed table cover seller, the 
h.iwl&r of spars am. wrtked stone, mid even thi- 
costermonger •■of*' the monimg, iq the* dealer in 
second-lull’d articles of the#afternoon and evening 
The costermonger is, moreover, ol'lwi the buyer 
arid seller of second-hand bar,ness in Smithfield. 
1 may point out again, also, what a multifanousnest 
of waives passes m the course of a month through 
the hands ot a general street-seller; at one time 
new goods, at another second-hand ; sometimes 
he is stationary at a pifdi vending “ lots,” or 
“swag toys,” at otheis itinerant, selling braces, 
belts, and hose. 

1 found no miscellaneous dealer who could tell 
me of proportionate receipts from the various, 


'articles ife dealt in even for the last month. He I 
“did well ” i nr this, and badly in the other trade, ■ 
but heyomksuch vague statements there is no pre- 
, cise information to be had. It should be recol¬ 
lected that tfce street-sellers do not keep accounts, 
or those documents wduld supply references. “ It 
all li+ulwotk vfith* us,” a street seller said, some¬ 
what boastingly, to <ne, as if*the ignorance of 
book-keeping was rather conmendable. 

Of Second i^ahd ,St^ue Shops.’ 

Perhaps it may add to the completeness of the, I 
inhumation here given concerning the trading in i 
old refuse articles, and especially those ot a mis- i 
cellaneous character, the^maimei lij which, and i 
the paities by whom tly: business is earned on, i 
it \ conclude this branch of the subject by an ! 
account of the sflops of the second-hand dealers. 
The distance between the class of these shop¬ 
keepers and of the stall and banovv keepers 
I have described is not grc.it. It may he said 
to be rnetely fioin the street to within doors. 
Marine-store dealers have often in their start m 
life been strcpt-sellers, not unfrcquently coster¬ 
mongers, and street sellers they again become it 
•heir ventures he unsuccessful. Some of them, 
however, make a good deal of money* in what 
may be best understood as a “ hugger-mugger 
Svav.” * 

On this subject I cannot do better than quote 
Mr Dickens, one of the mo^fc minute and tiuthful 
of observers -- 

• “ Tlu* reader must often have pcdceivecF'in some 

by-street, in q'ponr neighbourhood, a small duty 
shop, oxpysihg lor sale the ime-t extraordinary and 
contused jumble of old, w oin-out, wretched arti¬ 
cles, that can well be imagined. Our wonder at 
their ever having been bought, is only to he ^ 
equalled by our astonishment at the idea of their 1 
ever being sold again. Oil a ImaidfAut the side of 
the door, are placed about twenty books—all odd ' 
volumes; and as‘many wine-glasses—all different 
patterns ; several locks, an old earthen ware pan, 
full of lusty keys; two or thioe gaudy chimney 
ornaments - cracked, of course, the remains of a 
lustre, without any drops , a round frame like a 
capital 0, which has once held a mirror , a llute, 
complete with the exception of the middle joint; 
a pair of cmling-irona*, and a tindei-box. In 
front of the shop window, aie ^ranged some half- 
dozen high-barked chair*, with spinal complaints 
and wasted 1 legs; a corner* cupboaid ; two or 
three very daikmiahogany tfibks with flaps like 
mathematical problems; somy*pickle-bottles, some 
surgeons’ ditto, with gilt labels and Without 
stoppers; an uiffnfflied portrait of somerlady who 
flourished about the beginning of the thirteenth 
fcentury, by an artist who never flouiished at all; 
an incalculable host of miscellanies of every de¬ 
scription, including armour and cabfaets, rqgs and 
bones, fenders and street-door knockers, fire-irons, 
wearing-appatel and bedding, a hall-lamp, and a 
,eooni-door.- Imagine, m addition to this incon¬ 
gruous mass, a black doll m a white frock, with 
two faces—one looking up the street, and the 
, other looking down, swinging over the door; a 
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board with the squeezed up inscription ‘*Deaier iit, 
marine stores/ in lanky white fetters, whose 
height is strangely out of proport#>n to their 
width; and you have before* you precisely the # 
kind of shop to which vfc wish tf direct your* 
.attention. * • 

“ Although M same heteri^er^ous mix tyre of 
things will be found at #11 these places, it is 
curious to observe ly^v truly and accurately some 
ot the minor at tides which are exposed/or sale— 
Sttieles of weanng#ip^n el,*for Instance —mai k the 
diameter ot the # neighbouifiood. Take Drury - 
•lane and Covent-gardcii for example. 

“ This is essentially a theatrical neighbourhood. 
There is not a potboy ic tht? vicinity who is not, 

# to a greater oi lfss extent, a dmmatic character. 
The errand-boys and chandlers’-shop-keepgrs’ ^pns, 
aie all sbtge-stiuck : they ‘get ftp’ plays in back 
kitchens fined for the purpose, and will stand 
before a shop-window for hours, contemplating a 
gieat staring portiait ot Mr somebody or other, 
ot the Koyal Coburg Theatre, ‘as he appeared in 
the character of Tongo the#Denounced.’ The 
consequence is, that there is not a marine-stoic 
shop in the neighbourhood, which Joes not exhibit 
tor sale some tnded aitides of diamatic finer#, 
such as t^jree or four pans ot soiled buft* boots 
with turn over red tops, heretofore*worn by a 
Mouith robber/ or ‘fittli mob^’ a pair of rust£ 
hioad swords, a few gauntlets, and ceitain re- 
bplendent ornaments, which, if they weie yellow 
instead of white, might be taken for insurance 
plates of the Sim Fire-office. There are several, 
ot these shops in the liauow # 8tifets and duty 
courts, of which there are so mafly neSr the 
national theatres, and they all ha\e tempting 
goods ot this description, with the addition, per¬ 
haps, of a lady's pink dress covered with span¬ 
gles, white wreaths, stage shoes, and a tiaia like 
a tin lamp rejector. They have been purchased of 
some wretched supernumeiaues, or sixth-iatc 
actois, and aie now offeied forrthe benefit of the 
rising generation, who, on condition ot making 
eeitain weekly payments, amounting in the whole 
to about ten tunes their value, may avail them¬ 
selves of such desirable bargains!* 

“Let us take a \ery different quarter, and 
apply it to the same test. Look at a maune-store 
dealer’s, m that rescivoi# of dirt, drunkenness, 
ami drabs : thieves, oysters, baked potatoes, and 
pickled salmon -* KatclifV highway. Here, ^he 
caring-apparel is .all • nautical. ilough blue 
jackets, with ipotker-of-pearl buttons, oil-skm hats, 
coarse checked slinks, and largeVayass trousers 
that look as if the^were made for a pair of bodies 
instead of ,i pair of JegdJ staple commo¬ 

dities. Then, there are huge bunches of cotton 
pocket-handkerchiefs, in colour and pattern unlikw 
any one ever saw before, with the exception of 
those on the fcacks of the three young ladies with¬ 
out bemnets who passed just now. Tie furniture 
' is much the same as elsewhere, with the addition 
of one or two models of ships, and some old 
prints of naval engagements m still older frames, 
in the window are a few compasses, a small tray 
containing silver watches m clumsy thick cases; 


and tobacco-boxes, the lid * each ornamented 
with a ship, or «fti anchor, or some such trophy. 
A sailor ^encTally jiawni or s£lls all lie has before 
he has been lojsg ashore, .fnd if he does not, some 
^favoured companion kinc^y saxes him the trouhle. 
In eitlftrty&e, jt is atl # e*en chance that he alter- 
waids unconsciously repurchases the same things 
at a higher price than he gave for them at*4rst. 

“ Again : pay a visit, with a similar object, tJ a 
part oi Londo#,^.s unlike both of these as they 
are to each other. Cross over to the Smry side, 
an d»l#ok at such sliops of this description as aie 
to Tie found near tins King’s Dench piismi, and hi 
‘the Ilules.’ iiow # diifeient, and how stntyngly 
illustrative of the decay of |pme «f the unfoitunate 
residents m this part.of the metropolis * Impri¬ 
sonment and neglect have done their wink. Theic 
Ts contamination m the profligate demzen<fot a 
debtors’ prison ; old friends have fallen off, the 
recollection of former prosperity has passed away ; 
And with it .ill thoughts l’or the past, all cate for 
the futuip. First, watches and rings, then cloaks, 
coats, and all the more‘expensive ai tides of diess, 
have found their way to the pawnhinkei’s. That 
miseiable-resource has failed .it last, and the sale 
of some trifling article at one of these shops, lias 
been the only^node left of laismg a shilling or 
two, to*nleet® the urgent ^Ubryinds ot the moment 
Ur essmg-c.ises and wntirig-des\s, too old to pawn 
but tgo good to keep , guns, fishing-rods, musical 
instalments, all in the same condition, ha\e fust 
been sold, and the sacahce lias been hut slightly* 
felt. But hunger must be allayed, and wh.it ii.is 
already become a habit, is easily lesoitcd to, 
when an emeigency* arises. Light armies ^>f 
clothing, first ot the mined man, then of ins wife, 
at*last of their childien, even of tljp ymmgest, 
have been parted with, piecemeal. There they 
aie, thioivn caielessly toget^ei until purchaser 
piesents hnnself, old, and patched ami lepaued, 
it is tine; but the make and manuals tell of 
hetier days a ltd the oldei they aie, the gw*att*f 
tin* misery and destitution iW those whom tlm# 
once adorned.” # 

• Of tiie Street sellers of Second hand 
A 1’fa re#. 

The multifariousness of a)ic articles of this trade 
is limit#! only by wluft the unceitainty ilf the 
climate, the cap! ices of fashion, oi the established 
styles of apparel in the kingdom, have caused to 
be worn, flung aside, and re worn as a levival of 
•n obsolete style. It into b» lemarked, however, 
that of tiie old-fashioned style® vone that aie 
costly have been levied. Laced coats, and cm- 
bioidered aiyl* lapp#ted waistcoats, have Jong dis¬ 
appeared fiqpi second-hand tiafhc—the last stage 
•it fashions—and indeed from all places but court 
or fancy balls and the theatie. 

Tiie great mart for second hand apparel was, 
in the last centuiy, in Mouinouth-street; now, 
by one of those arbitrary, and almost always 
inappropriate, changes m the nomenclatuie of 
streets, termed Dudley-street, Seven Dials. “Mon* 
moutb-street finery” was a common teim to ex- 
l # press‘tawdiiness and pretence. Now Mqqmouth- 
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street, Tor its new •name is hardly' legitimated, | 
lias no finery. I ts 4 second-hand wn^es aie almost j 
wholly confined to old tyoots and shoes, r which are I 
vamped up with a good deal of tricR'crv ; so much so |, 
that a shoemaker, himsti'f ip the poorer nractio 
of the ‘‘gentle ctaft,” tbl^ me tint hlf<knig .mi 
brown # pa per were the materials of Alonvmuth- 
streete cohhhng. Almost t*v»*ry nf.ister in Mon- j 
nfbutli-street now is, I am told, an Irishman ; and 
the great majority of the woiknVrt are Irishmen 
also. Throe were a fir*Jews and a few yock- 
iieys in this well-known street a yeni oi two 
h;uk, but now tins branch*of the second-hand 
tunic* is really m the hands of what may be 
called a clan A litfle business is carried on in 
second-hand apparel, as wod as lxft»ts and # shoea, 
but it is insignificant. , 

The head qu.'utels of tins second-hand trade 
me now in JVttieoat and Itosem-uy lanes, r-spe- 
ti.i 11 y m Pettn oat lane, and the tiaflic theip 
earned on may be called enoimous. As in otlen 
depai tments of commerce, .both in our own capital, 
m manv of our older cities, and in ^the cities of 
tin* Continent, the locality appmpnated to this 
tialhc is one of nariow stieets, daik alleys, and 
most oppiossm* ciovvdiqg The tradeis seeia to 
judge of a Rag-fair garment, w^'tlni coitoii 
fioc k or a ducal # t»ac Iv’uau s grcMtco.it, by the 
touch, mote reliably than by the sight ; they Ri- 
spect, so to speak, with their fmgeis niortf than 
then eyes Rut the 1 busmens in iVttitoat and 
‘Kosemaiy lanes is mostly of a retail oliuractei. 
Ttte wlndesah' malt foi the trade in old clothes 
has both a wholesale and iet.nl hum- ism a place 
(^■('special cuiioMU, and one of w ha )>, as bring 
little known, J shall fust speak. 

Of 'Lina Otj> Cumins E*xyn \m;e. 

The tiade m seconi’.-hand apparel is one of the 
most ancient of tailing'., and is kno\\«i in almost 
.every count*/, but anything bke 4 tlie Old Clothes 
Exchange at t he Jewish cjuartei of London, in 
ff’bq extent and oicldr of its business, is unequalled 
m the wcuId. Then* is indeed no other such 
place, and it is lather ftmiaikahle that a busmers 
occupying so m un prisons, and lequuing such 
t.ulimes tor examination and atrangement, should 
not until the year 181* f h.ixe had its lcgulated 
proceedings The Old Clothes Exchange is the 
latest of the tential marts, established in the me- 
tu>])oIis, . 

SmithlieM, oi the Cattle Exchange, is the 
cTldest of all the nfnrkels, it is mentioned as a 
place fm the^ale of horses in tlio tmiA ofr Henry 
Jl Billingsgate, or the* Fish Exchange, u of 
ancient, but •uncertain era. t hnenV Garden—the 
Ingest Fruit, Vegetable, and Flower Exchange— 
lust became estiblished as tli£ centie .of such eonf- 
merce«’ii the reign of Charles II ; the establish¬ 
ment of the Borough and Spitalfields matkets, as 
other malts for the sale of fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers, being nearly as* ancient. The IIoval 
Exchange* dates from the* days rtf Queen Elizabeth, 
and the Bank of England and the Stock-Exchange 
fiom those of William III., while the present pre¬ 
mises fa^the Corn and Coal Exchanges arc modern.# 


Were it possible to obtain the statistics of the 
last quarter of a century, it would, perhaps, be 
found that^n none of the«important inteiests 
I have mentioned has there been a greater in¬ 
crease of business than in the trade in old clothes. 
Whether this purports a high <l<’gree of national* 
prosperity or n#»t, it is not my business at piesent 
to inquire, and be it Ss it may, it is certain that, 
until the last few ycaffs, tin* 1 'trade in old clothes 
used to h( canied t on entirely in tlie open air, a nr 1 
this in the localities# which'I Have* pointed out in 
my account of the trade m old metal (j> 10, vol. n ), 
as comprising the Petticoat-lme district. The old 
clothes trade was als^pursued m liosemary-lane, 
but th(*u—and so indeed fft is now—thus was#but a 
branch of the more centralized commeice oi Petti¬ 
coat laiif The 4 head-quarters of the tiaffic at 
that time were confined to a space not moie than 
ten sqn.'fie voids, adjoining Cutlei-stieet The 
chief tiaffic elsewhere was originally m Cutler- 
stteet, White-street, Carter-street, and m Hanow- 
allev—the districts of the celebrated ll.ig-f.ur. 

, The confusion ffnd clamour befiue the institu¬ 
tion of the pii*sent airangements weio extreme. 
Great as was the extent of the business tians.ictcd, 
jfbopl^ wondered how it could he accomplished, for 
it always appeared to a stranger, that there could 
^be nq oidi*r whatever m all the disorder. The 
wtangling was incessant, nor were the tiade- 
contoNtn always (oniined to wrangling alone The 
passions of the lush often drove them to lesort to 
cuff-, kicks, ami blows, which tin* Jews, although 
with a ln*ttor f command o* er their temper-, were 
not slyclc ri intuiftmg Tin-East India Company, 
i some of whose waiehoiws adjoined the* m.uket, 
frequently complained to tin* city authonties ot 
the nuisance Complaints fiom other quaiteis 
weie also frequent, and sometimes as many as 
20(1 constables were neees'.iry to lestoieoi eufoice 
older. The nuisaiue, hovve\er, *bke many a 
public nuisance, was left to leniedv it>elf, or 
rather it was left to lie remedied by indmduul 
enterprise. Air. L Isaac, the piesent propnctor, 
pm chased the houses which then filled up the bai k 
of PliilVbuililivs, and formed the piesent Old 
Clothes Exchange. This was eight yean ago; 
now then* arc no mcne policemen in the locality 
than in other equally populous parts. 

Of Old Clothes Exchanges there aie now 
t\^o, both adjacent, the one fitst opened by Air. 
Isaac being the most ipiportant This is 100 
feet by 70, and is the mat t to which the colIectoiL 
of the cast-off apparel of the metropolis bung their 
goods for sab* The goods ave sold wholesale and 
i et.nl, for an old elpthe# merchant will buy either 
a single hat, or an entire wardrobe, or* 1 a sackful 
of shoes,— I need not say pahs, for odd shoes 
are not rejected. In one department of “Isaac’s 
Exchange,” however, the goods are not sold to 
paities who buy for their own wearing, but*to the 
old clothes merchant, who buys to sell again. In 
this portion of the mart are 90 stall**, averaging 
«ibout six Square feet each. 

In another department, which communicates 
with the first, and is two-thirds of the size*, are 
assembled such traders as buy the old garments to 
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dispose of them, either after a process of f leaning, *L buyers and seller*), none so •mvel, and nflno so 
or when they have been repaired *nd renovated, animated as tlut of the Old Clothes EvHiange 
Tli'-se buven are ypjjrcr.illv shopkeepers, i#&iding Businesst is\<\\i led on in th^*\\ holes,do depait- 
m the old clothes districts of iMarvlebone-lane, ( mont of the 014 Clothes K.vchnnges even day 
Iloly well-street, MonmoutlT-stiecl, \ln 1011-Street 11 Ruling the week; and in .the retail on eaJi day 
tHorough), Siilmm-hill fFn'id-.l.ine), Briny-lane, except flu* ljojpew fybkilh (SaturdayL The 
Slioiediteli, the Waterloo-read ,*nn 4 other i#.iees Jews 111 the ofH clothes tiade oWrvo strictly the 


it which I shall lfuve to sptrk heieafter. 

The di defence hwttveen •the hist and «.*< owl 
i oi buyers abo\e nvntyuicd, is realty’ that ol j 
the nn-rehaut and tie n#tafl sl^pkeopei. The one | 
vlit.-ral 1 v .my’.fbng pie-united to him which is \ 
vendible, and 111 any yu.mtitv, for tin* supply ol 
the \-holt 1 de dealers hom distant paits, or for 
exportation, qr l u tin* j^*ueiul tiade ol London. 

• Tlie otlfi r puuh.ws vvlyit suits 1 ns imlmdu.il 
ti nb\ and is hkel\ to suit legu'ar el pionyscimus 
( Ustoinej ^ 

In anotlfei ]iart of tlie sanv* maiket i^c.uiied 

on the a tm/ old clothes tiade to any one-hop- 

keepci, attain, ileib, co^termonyei, or gentlemen. 
Tlrs 1 *1 rl.»<»(!, 1, part ally the (,is<* in tlie other 
paits Yea.li, nit ' 1 t,' said Hebrew trader, 
whom I comeis’il v ilh on the xu^jei t, ‘‘I si all 
becl.nl to sOeM \ on one coat, Ml. Hislr ion n 


1 command that c*n their Sabbath day lhe\ ST14II do 
I no manner of work, JLr on a vi*n 1 paid to tb** 
Exchange last .'•njjlndav, not a single Jew could 1 
see ennaged in any biishiess. L’ut though the 
Ile!^e 4 ' Sabbath n obsi*r\ed by the Jews and 
disiegaid*d by the* Christians, tin 1 Cluistian 
1 Sabbath, on the othe\jh<ind, is disregarded by«.lewr 
and Christian alike, some it*w <4 the Irish ex¬ 
cepted,® w ho »iay occ^smualU go to rally mass, 
and attend at the Exchange altei wards. Sunday, 
therefore, in “ K.igfan, is like tilt* other dafs oi 
the week p^atuiday excepted) , business closes 011 
the Sunday, however, at 2 instead of <>. 

# ()n tin* Hat lit .lav the keen Jew traders in the 
lieiglibt 111 boo l ol tin* Hull m'.M'i may be mmi 
standing at then doms— after the synagogue horns 
—01 lookingthrt ol their w mdow di. wsi'd in tin ir 
best. The*di osh of the men is for the most [>«nl 


shust yom shi/o, jt is vena sheep, and vosl# not distinguishable fuun that of the Kngli-di on 
made by e#e up-top *lmip." Indeed, the keefmefis j the Sund.iv, except that Then* may be a gieater 
and auxie’v to trade whenever trade ^eemsj glitter of mg*i and wat< b-?ujjrds. The dress of 
possible l 1 uses manv of the tiequentma ol the'C* j tht women is of e\eiy kind, becoming, liandsome, 


marts’ to inlunge tin* arrangements as to the rich, tawdry, but seldom neat. 


lilaimn of the tiaflie, tlioogh tie proprietors . 

Mldeavoui to rails'* tin* le"nlatl0H3 to b'* htrietiv ^ I “’ T:I|, ‘ ^ll"MS\L!' Li SIN 1 . AT 'Pin Ol.i, , 
atilt led fo. ‘ tba"niiP Ku'HAMii;. . 

Tht* seinml 3 ’Ixrhange, wliul* is*n few yards A Oo\MHr.»; AUUi quantity oi tin* old clothes ilis- 
apait fiom the oth'T is known as Sftnyiotrs and posed of at the l‘L'(?iange are bought by l.iey- 


L« vy s Clothes Exchange, and is unemployed, iol 
it, mine espenal buuness purposes, e.xiept 111 
the mornings The common e is then wholesale, 
bn here ate sold collet turns of tiniedcemcd pledges 
m wearing up^ml, consigned there by the pawn¬ 
broker.*, or the buyers at the auctions of 11111 e- 
doenmd goods, as well as dill lights from the 


chants from Jieland. The\ are then parted in 
ball's by’ pm tins, i<*gu!arly employ ts*l Ii*: the 
pm pose, and liteially (ithftl them up square 
and compact. Those bale* *re each wmlii from 
f»Of. to HO 0 ^., tlumgii ft-ldom -',(.<>/, and it is 
cm ions to n tied fiom bow m^ny clashes 
the pile of ofl gainunt* bar been mihtti'Tf 


storks of the waidrobe dealers; a quantity of - how mmy j (nations hifvo been ciidiiiei'# 
military 01 naval stole,s, and Midi like aitides, brhue some of these habiliments found their 


In the alLetno'M tin* stalls me oeyipmd by retail w.iy into the possession* of tlu» old clollies- 
dealers Tlie ground is about as faige as the fn*t- man—wlut besotted deb'*uiheiy put others m 
ineiitioned exclranm*, but lslongirand narrower. his possession—with whatcoA calculation ntlicis 
In neither of these pl.ues is there even an were disposed of.—bow many were procured im 
attempt at ardiitietural ei’gance, or even neat- money, mid bow many^»y tins tempting olhls of 
ness. The stalls ,yul partitions are of unpamted llowi rs, glass, crodteiy, spais, table-cover*, hue, 
wood, the walls .lie Lire, the onlv care t/uit or millinery’—what was the clothing which could 
.-•'•nm to be manifested is that the plfices should lust he spaied when rent was to be defrayed or 
l>e dry. In the Itrst instance tliw* plainness was j 1 /lead to be bought,and wlint w«s treasured imttl tlie 
no doubt a necessity^om motives*f prudence, as last- m. wiat Irenes of gaiety of gravity, 111 the 
tin* establishments vf<ie ny.*reUr speculations, and opeia-housi* or the senate had the perhaps d< pai u d 
now eveiythmg but /ntw'/awHs'fts to be disie- weaieis of ^ftne <>♦ that heap of •old clothes 
gatded. The Old Clothes Exchang(*s have as- figured—through liyvv many possessors, and again 
suredly one recommendation as they are nowf through what new. scenes of middle-class or 
seen— their appropriateness. They have a thread- arti/an comfort had these dresses passed, or through 
bare, patched,*nd ,m road-hand look. The dresses what accidents of “genteel” piivation and deati- 
^worn by the dealei-, and the dresses they deal tution-—and lastly through what necessities of 
m, are all in accordance with the genius of the squalid wretchedness aifd low debauchery’, 
place. But the eagerness, crowding, aid energy,. Every kind ol attire, front the highest to 
.in* tlie grand features of the scene; and of all the cov I * was emphatically told, w r as 

the many curious sights in London there is none j sent t(*Ireland. 

so picturesque (from the various costumes of tlie I , Some of the bales are composed of garments 
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originally made forfrhe labouring classes. These 
are made up of eyery description^of colour and 
material—cloth, cordujoy, woollen corjjls, fustian, 
moleskin, flannel, velveteen, plaidfy and the several 
varieties of those substmicep. . In thgm are to b< 
seen coats, great-coatfc, ^jackets* trcAtsers, and 
brcecl^ps, but no other habiliments, such a? boots, 
shirti, or stockings. I was told by a gentleman, 
\Vho between 40 and 50 years ago was familiar 
with the liberty and poorer pafes'of Dublin, tlfcit 
the most coveted and* the most saleable yf all 
second-hand apparel was that of leather b/eeshes, 
worn commonly in some bf the country parts 
of England half a century back, and sent 
in considerable* quantities at that time from 
London to Ireland. These netlfer habftiments 
wcie coveted because, ns the Dublin sellers wou|/i 
say,* they “ would wear for ever, and look llligant 
after that.” Buck skin breeches are n<»w never 
worn except by glooms in their liveiies, aijd 
gentlemen when hunting, so that the trade in 
them in the Old Clothes Exchange, and their ex 
portation to Ireland, aic at an end. The next most, 
saleable thing—I may mention, incidentally— 
vended cheap and second hand in Dublin, to the I 
poor lushmen ol the period I speak of, was a 
wig 1 And happy wjis the man*who cojild wear { 
two, one over tho 4 otbor* 

Borne of the lush buyers who are regular fre¬ 
quenters of the London Old Clothes Exchange, I 
take a small apai tment, often a garret o» a cellar, 


' Oldmenno curtains, and any second-hand decora¬ 
tions of flings, woollen lace, &c., are in demand 
for Hdllan#. , 

Twelve bales, averaging somewhere about lOOf. 
! each in value, but not fully 100L, arc sent direct 
every wefck of the'year from,, the Old Clothe*. 
Exchange to distant places, and this is not the 
whole of the traffic, afiart from what is done retail. 
I am informed on the bfst authority, that the 
average trade m^y bp stated at 1500 /. a wefk 
all the year roujid. * Whefr I come to the 
conclusion of the subject, however, I shall b^ 
able to present statistics pi the amount turned 
over in the respqjjtive branches of the old 
clothes trade, as well A of the number rf>f the 
traffickers, only one-fourth of whom Are now 
Je«/s. i. r 

The conversation which goes on in the Old 
Clothes* Exchange during business hburs, apart 
from the “ larking ” of the young sweet-stuff and 
orange or cake-sellers, is all concerning business, 
but there is, even while business is being trans¬ 
acted, a frequent interchange of jokes, and even of 
practical jokey- The business talk—I was told 
by an old clothes collector, and I heard similar 
f-emarks—is often to the following effect:— 

tf How yuicli is this here ? ” says tht> man who 
come? to buy. “ One pound live,” replies the 
Jew seller. “ I won t gne you above half the 
money.” “ Half de money,” cries the salesman, 

“ I can’t take dat. Vat above the 16a. dat you 


1 in Petticoat-lane or its vicinity, and to this room 
tlfry eon\ey their purchases until a sufficient stock 
lias been collected. Among these old clothes the 
Irish possessor cook, or lit any late eat, their 
meals, and upon them they sleep. I did not hear 
that such *?eal»*rs were more than ordinarily‘un¬ 
healthy ; though it may, perhaps, lyi assumed th’at 
such habits aie fatal tf.o health. What may be the 
average duration of life Among old clpthes sellers 
who live u% the midst of their f \vares, I do not 
kno\v, and believe that no facts have been col- 
4eqfed on the subjrtrt; but I certainly saw among 
them some very old men. 

Other wholesale buyers from Ireland occupy 
decent lodgings in the neighbourhood—decent 
considering the locality. In Phil's-buildmgs, a 
kind of wide alley wlftjh forms one of the ap¬ 
proaches to the Exchange, are eight respectable 
apartments, almost always let to the Irish old 
clothes meichants. , 

Tradesmen of the same class come also from 
file ffirge towns of England and Scotland to buy 
for their cusfon*ers some of the lpft-oif clithes of 
London. « 

Nor is this the extent of*the tfkolesale trade. 
Bales of old clothes are exported to. Belgium and 
Holland, but principally to« Uollaiy). Of tHV* 
quantity of goods thus exported to the Continent 
not above one-half, perhaps, can be called old 
clothes, while among these the old livery suits are in 
the best demand. The ot?ier goods of this foreign 
trade are old serges, duffles, tarpetmg, drugget, 
and heavy woollen goods generally, of # all the 
descriptions which I have before enumerated as 
parcel the second-hand trade of the streets. 


I offer now vill you give for it? Vill you give me 
eighteen 1 Vejl, come, give ush your inoiley, I 've 
got nja rent to pay.” But the man says, “ I only 
bid you J2*<. Qd., and I shan’t gne no more.” 
l\nd then, if the seller finds he can get linn to 
“ spring” or advance no further, he says, “ I shup- 
posh I musht take your money even if I lnosh by 
it. You ’ll be a better cushtomer anoder time.” 
[This is still a common ** deal,” I Am assured by 
one who began the business at 13 years old, and 
i9 now upwards bt CO years of age. The Pot- 
ticoat-laner will ahvaj's ask at least twice as 
much as he means to take.] 

For a moreNlctailed account of the mode of 
business as conducted at the Old Clothes Ex¬ 
change I refer the reader to p. 308, vol. 1 . Sub¬ 
sequent visits have shown me nothing to alter in 
that description, although written (in one of my 
lot.ers m the Mo min y Chrbniclc), nearly two 
years ago., I have merely to add that 1 have 
there mentioned the receipt of a halfpenny tolf; 
but this, 1 find" is not levied on Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

I ought nottobmit stating that pikering one 
from another by the poor persons who have col¬ 
lected the second-hand garments, and have carried 
them to the Old Clothes Exchange to dispose of, 
is of very rare occurrence. This i^the m%-e com¬ 
mendable, for many of the wares could not be 
identified by their owner, as he had procured 
ethem only that morning. If, as happens often 
enough, a man carried a dozen pairs of old 
shoes to the Exchange, and one pair were stolen, he 
might have some difficulty in swearing to the 
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identity of the pair purloined. It is tru? that 
the Jews, ami crock-men, and others, who collect, , 
bv sale or barter, masfjfs of old clothesjfnot# all 
their defects very minutely, and migh^ have no 
moial doubt as to identity nevertheless the 
magistrate would probably concllid.e that the legal 
evidence—were it only circumstantialt-was instf- 
cient. The }oung *thieves, hfwever, who flock 
from the low lodgingdfouscs* in the neighbour- 
*hnn^ aie nn especial trouble^ in # Petticoat-lane, 
where the people robbed#ar? generally too busy, 
am^the article stolen td too little value, to induce 
a piosecution—a knowledge which tin' juvenile 
pilferer is not slow m acquiring. Sometimes when 
these bo\s are flight pilft 4 ing^hev are severely 
b#aten, espeuallv batin' wwmen, who are aided 
bv the men, if the thief offers any fonmdabty re# 
si stone*', or atiuggles to retain the blows. 

• • 

<>r tii n U'Ls of Secom»-hani> Gaum tats. 

1 HAVE now to desmbe the uses to winch the . 
8evoi.il kn ds of garments whid^ ((institute the 
eomnieieo of the Old Clothes Kxch.inge are de- | 
\oted, wlnthoi it lie itieiely m the resale of the I 
appaiel to he worn m its oiiginal loim or m a | 
r“paired ot icno'fited foim, or whetliei it <be j 
“u inked up' into other habiliments, or ife useful i 
f>*i the making of other desiiiptiwns of woollen 
fabucs ; or else whether it be fit meielv fm its last 
Stages the lag-bag fm tin* papet-maker, oi the 
manure heap lor the Imp-giower. 

1 j.icli “ im oft ” gaimerit lias its peculiar after 
•?'Cf's aicoidm*; to its material and erudition, 
jnjwtised eve of tlie old < lotlies man .it ojg'e em- 
In.ues even capability of the apparel, and the 
amount w Inch these capabilities will realize, wlie- 
Hum they be woollen, linen, cotton, leathern, oi 
silken goods ; m whether tlmy be artu lea u Inch 
(aunot be cl.o-set^under any of those designations, 
^iieb as inai nitoslies and furs. 

A -/tlimit coat is tin most serviceable of any 
R(‘(.ond-haml clothing, originally good. It <au j 
be re culled, re col la led, oi t lie skirts re-lmed with i 
new or old silk, oi with a subside for silk | 
It can be “ restored” if the seams be white and j 
the general .lppeai.mce wli.it is best understood 
by the e\piessiv e word “seedy.” Tins iestor.1- 
tion is a sort of ie-dyemg, or«i<ither re-colnuruig, 
by the application of # gall and logwood with a # 
small poition of copperas. If the under sleeve be 
vvoi#i, us it often is by tJiose whose avocainuic are 
•edentaiy, it is renewed, and frequently with a 
^ secondhand piece of ftnth “to maf<h,# so that 
’ t ^ m ' ls 110 perceptive difference between the 
i onew.il and#the other parts. an honest 

iuti.s.m in this way becomes possessed of bis 
b'Uinhn frock-coat, as does many a smarter clerk 
<>r shopman, impressed with a regard to his poi- 
frmial appliance* 

In the last century, I may here observe, and 
» perhaps in the early part of the present, when 
wo..lh n cloth was much dearer, much m#ie sub¬ 
stantial, and therefore much more durable, it was 
common foreeomumsts to have a good coat “turned.” 

It was taken to pieces by the tailor and rc-made, 


ftc inner part becoming tho n#!?or. This mode 
pievailcd alike 19 France and England ; tor Mo- 
lidre makes lys miser, /Iin/ hujoh, magnanimously 
resolve to incur ti* cost of Ins many-yeais'-old 
eftut being^ “ tinned,”.for tfae celebration of bis 
expected ma*iage, \vith # § young and wealthy 
Inide. TJiis way of dealing with a second-hand 
garment is not so*general*now us it was fermefcly 
in London, nor is it in the countiy. 

If# the feurtout 'incapable ot restoration to 
the appearance of a “ icspeftable ” garment, the 
skirts #1 rS sold for the making of cloth caps, 
or for tin* niateii.il of boys 01 “youths'" waist¬ 
coats; 01 for “pool country curates'gaiteis ; l#t, 
not so much now as they onc<#wet#. The poor 
journeyman pultons,” !• was told, “now goes 
for ^he new slops; they're often green, ami 13 
h.ul bv vcrtwinents, and lulls, and them boolfs 
about fashions which is all over both coun¬ 
try and town. Ik) \ou know, sir, why them 
the, Z books is always made so small 1 The leaves 
is about lout inches squuo That's to pievent 
tl^Mi bong any use us waste paper. I'll back a 
coat sin li as is* sometimes sold by a gentleman's 
seiv.int to u r tta, out two imw slops.” 

• (You/.s are things of n> re^dy sale as any kind 
of old garments. ^ good, 01 even reparable, they 
are 111 deniand *both for tl#‘ hjmie and loieigu 
fi.ul( 4 , as cloaks, it too far gone* which is but 
lareiy tl#‘ case, they aie ('specially available for 
tin 1 s.une purposes as the surtout The same may 
be said of the gieut-qp.it. 

• Ihisx ruats :ne far less useful, as if cleaned up# 
and repaued they sue not in demand among the 
wot king classes, and the cleiks and .shopmen on t 
•mall salaries are often tempted by the price, 1 
\v:h trtld, to buy some wretched new sWp thing 
rather than a superior coat second-hand. Tin* 

< 1 ,ess-coat**, however, are used iogcaps. Sometimes 
a coat, for which the colfktor may have given 
i></, is cut up for tjje repaus of bettei gi^nn-nts. 

Ti<>i'.s‘)x an; ie-s(.ited and lepaired where tlfr-- 
material is stmng enough; and •they ate, l am 
inhumed, now about tin* only iiabiliun nt winch is 
ever#“ turned,” and fh.it but*exceptioiially. Tito 
repnns to trousers are moie readily effected than 
those to coats, and trousers ar<'*fm*|y bought by 
tlu* collcctois, and as fieety lc-bought by the 
publii. • * 

\\ r <mfro(tfx I still speak of woollen fabucs 
me sometimes used in rap-making, and wete used 
in gaitei-making. lint generally, at the present 
timi, the worn edges ate c*ut a#vay, the buttiftis • 
renewed (#• K'plnqpd bv a new 8i*t, # sr.ft,etimeH of 
glittering glass, the buttonholes lepaired or their 
jugged ness gumpfbd down, and so the*waistcoat 
is 1 (*prodneed .as a # waistcoat, a size smaller. 
Soiiti'times a “ vest," a^waistcdats are occasionally 
called, is usedfliy the (lieaj> boot-makers for tho 
“legs” of a woman’s cloth boots, either lacc^ or 
buttoned, but not a quarter as much as they would 
be, I was told, if the buttons and button-holes of 
y>e waistcoat would ‘Mo again” in the boot. 

Nor is # tbe woollen garment, if too thin, too 
worn, 01 •too rotten to be devoted to any ot the 
uses I have specified, flung away as worthless. To 
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the* traders in Vcond-hand apparel, or in the xi&- 
mains of second-hand apparhl,^a dust-hole is an 
unknown receptacle.' The woollen rag, for so it 
is then considered, when unravelled can he m^e 
available for the ipanufacture of cheap yarns, 
being mixed with ncwj.wool. ,It isniole probable, 
however, that the piece of worf.l'»n fabric which 
h?s been rejected by those who make or mend, 
and who must make or mend so cheaply that the 
veriest vagrant may be their, customer, is ftymed 
not only into a new'material, but into a material 
which sometimes is made into a new 4 ^rment. 
These garments are inferior to those woven of new 
wool, both m look and w/*ar; but in some articles 
the re-manufacture is beautiful. The fabric thus 
snatched, as it weic, from the <rums df cloth, is 
known as shoddy, the chief seat of manufacture 
being m Dewsbury, a small town in Yoikshire. 
The old material, when duly prepared, is tom 
into wool again by means of hue machinery^ but 
the recovered wool is shorter m its fibre and 
more buttle m its nature; it is, indeed, more a 
woollen pulp than a wool. ^ 

Touching this peculiar branch^of manufacture, 
I will hoie cite fro til the Mo, uhhj a 

brief description of a Shoddy Mill, so chat th« 
reader may have as compreli^nsu e a knowledge 
as possible of thp Several uses Iff whftdi bis left- 
olV clothes may*be put. i * 

“ The sin.ill town of Dewsbury hoi4^, in the 
woollen district, veiy much the siyne position 
which Oldham does m the # cotton countiy—the 
spinning and preparing of waste and icfuse nyi- 
terials. To tins stuff the name of “shoddy” is 
gi\en, hut the real an.f orthodox “shoddy” is a 
production of the woollen districts, and consist* 
of the. second-hand wool manufactured by tlie 
tearing up, or latliei the grinding, of woollen rags 
by means of coarse willows, called devils; the 
operation of which sends forth cljoking clouds of 
dry pungent dut and floating lihies—the real and 
anginal “ devil’s dust.” llhvmg been, by the 
agency of the .naclnnen in question, reduced to 
something like the onginal raw material, fresh 
wool is added to the pulp in different proportions, 
ncooidmg to the quality of the stuff to be manu¬ 
factured, and thfv mingled material is at length 
rewmked m the usu"l wav into a little serviceable 
doth. 

“ There are some shodch mills in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Huddeisfield, but the mean little town 
of Dewsbury may he taken as the metropolis of 
the manufacture. Some mills are devoted salcly 
to the seating, preparing, and grinding of rags, 
which are worked up ir the ncighhouring factories. 
Here great bales, choke full of filthy tuttois, lie 
scattered about the ya»d, while the continual 
arrival of loaded waggons keeps adding tc the 
heap. A glance at the exterior of these mills 
shows their character. The walls and part of 
the roof are covered with the thick clinging dust 
and fibre, which ascendw in choky volumes from the 
open doors and glassless windows of the ground 
floor, and which also pour? forth from a chimney, 
constructed for the purpose, exactly lifce smoke. 
The mill is covered as with a mildewy f&ngus, and 


upon* the gray slates of the roof the frowzy 
deposit is often not less than two inches in depth. 

In thr upper story of ^hese mills the rags are 
stored. A great ware-room is piled in many 
places from the flof»r to the ceiling with bales of 
woollen rags, torn strips and tatters of cyery 
ct’our peeping'out from the.‘bursting depositones. 
There is hardly a country id Kuropc which does 
not contribute its quota of material to the shoddy 
manufacturer. Kags are brought from France*' 
Germany, and* in great quantities from Belgium. 
Denmark, I understand, is favourably looked upon 
by the tatter merchants, being fertile m morsels of 
clothing, of fair quality. Of domestic rags, the 
Scotch bear off^the /palm ; .and possibly no one 
will be surprised to, hear, t.iat of all rags Irish 
# r.igs,are the most worn, the filthiest, and gene¬ 
rally the most unprofitable. The gradations of 
value m the world of rags are indeed remaikable. 

I was shown rags worth 50 1. pei ton, and rags 
worth only 30s. The best class is formed of the 
remains of fine cloth, the produce of which, eked 
out with a few# bundles of fresh wool, is destined 
to go forth to the woild again as broad cloth, or 
at all (‘vents as pilot cloth. Fragments of damask 
and skirts of merino diesses foim the staple ol 
mfddle-elass rags, and even the \eyv worst bales 
- they* appear unmitigated mashes of fiowzy 
fifth—afford here and there some fragments of 
calico, which are wiought up into brown paper. 
The refuse of all, mixed with the stuif which e\en 
the -b i Mv m _ r d-*ul rejects, is packed off to 
the aiMiC.. I'l'.i! ii.-ii c - lor use as manure, to lei- 
tilize the hop gardens of Kent. 

'•‘Under the rag w.ue-room is the sorting and 
picking room. Here the hales are opened, and 
their contents piled in close, poverty-smelling 
masses, upon the lloor. The operatives are en¬ 
tirely women. They sit upon low stools, or half 
sunk and half enthroned amid \ -aps of the filthy 
goods, busily employed in aiHinging them accord 
ing to the colour and the quality ol the morsels, 
and fioni the more pietcndmg quality of rags 
caietully ripping out every particle of cotton 
which they can detect Files ol rags of different 
sorts, dozen? of feet high, are the obvious hints 
of their labour. All these women are over eigh¬ 
teen years of age, and the wages wlmh the} are 
paid tor ten hours’ woik are 0,s. per week. They 
look squalid and duty enough; but all of them 
chatter and several smg over their noisome la¬ 
bour. The atmosphere of the room is close and 
oppressive; and although no particularly offensive 
smell is perceptible, then is a choky, mildewy 
I soit of odour—a hot, moist exhalation—arising 
J from the sr.dd?r smouldeimg piles, as the woik- 
vvomen toss armfuls of rags from one heap to 
another. Tins species of work is the lowest and 
foulest which any phase of the factory system can 
show. 

“ The devils are upon the ground tloor. The 
choking dust bursts out from door and wind' w, 
and it is not until a minute or so that the visitor 
can see the workmen moving amid the clouds, 

1 catching up armfuls of the sorted rags and tossing 
I them into the machine to be torn into fibry frag- 
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mrnta by the whiiling revolutions of its teeth, shire a “ house and,a chamber. The chamber 
The place in which this is done is a' large bare has generally a hW amid the loan**. The weavers 
room—the uncovered .beams abene, thl rifngh complain of tiregular ivoilc an*l diminished wages. 
Stone walls, and the woodwork of thaf nnglnzed fflieir average pin*, one week with another, with 
windows being as it were furred over with cling- t&etr wivc% to *uih1 for iheiti— u ft, to place the 
ing. woolly matter. .On the floor the ddst and thread upon t*e Jjoblim whfch goes into the shuttle 
coarse filaments lie ks if ‘it hail b&n snowing —is hardly so much as ]<ht. a week. They woik | 
snuff.’ The workmen are coa<M with the flying long hours, often Tourteen* per day. Smnetinfes 
nowder. They wet* bntfilagef over their mouths, the weaver is a small capitalist with peihaps liai| 
so .1%to prevent as much as po«ibl* the inhalation I a difton looms, aflii a lian^jenny for spinning 
of the dust, and seem*lo.rth To iamove the protec- thread, woikpeople being within Ins own 
tio\j for a moment. he rag grinders, with their j family Its regular apprentices and journeymen.” 
squalid, dust-stievvn gnrnvMits, powdered to a dull i>r. Hemmgwav, a gentleman who has a huge 
prajtsh hue, and with their b^d.iges tied over pi actice m the shoddy diftnet, has given the tollow- 
the greater parWof ^heir ftces, move about like ing inhumation touching the “ ShoddV fe\er”.— 
nominated*mummies 111 their swathing*, looking “The disease*popuhuly known as ‘shoddy 
most ghastly. The wages ol these floor creatmreS* fe\e*/and wlmh is of fiequent occurience, is 4 
do not exceed 7 .?. or 8 a. a week. The men me species of bionclntis, caused by the it mating effect 
much better paid, none of them making lc«s*than of the floating pat tales of dust upon the mucous 
18 a a week, and many earning as much as 22 a mentfirane of the tmchc.i and its laimfications. In 
Not one of them, however, will admit tlmt lie general, the attack is easily cured p.uticu’arly if 
found the trade injurious. The dust tickles them the patient has not been fcir any length of time 
a little, they say, that is all. Thft\ feel it most exposed to th^ editing cause - by efleivoscmg 
•of a Monday nuunmg, after being all«Sunday 111 saline diaughts to allay the symptomatic f biile 
the fresh an. When they first take to the wmk action, followed by expectorants to lelieve the 
it hints their tin oats a little, but they drink miflt ffiucous mem Inane of the instating dust ; hut a 
tea, and thafr soon cures them They ^110 all long continuance # of^*mployinei*t in the contmii- 
moie or less snhjci t to ‘shoddy fever/ they co*i- liltedJitniosphere, bunging oft as*it does lepented 
less, especially after tenting the grinding of the at trims of the disease, is too apt, iff the end, to 
very dusty sorts of stuff—worsted stockings, for uudonninft the constitution, and piodlice a tiam of 
example. The shoddy fever is a sort of stuffing pectoral diseases, often closing with pulmonary 
of the head and nose, with sore throat, and it consumption. Ophthalmic attacks rue by no 
sometimes forces them to give over vvo^k for two niftins uncommon among the shoddy-grinders, some 
or tin 00 days or at most a week,» but # tbo <l k s- of whom, however, wear jvne-guiize spectacles to 
older, the woikmeu sav, is not fatal, and Weaves protect the eyes. As regaids the effect of the • 
no p.irticulai!\ bad effects. <ft*eupation upon health, it may shoiten life by 

“ In spite of a’l this, however, it*is manifestly about five years 01^ a rough average, takTTig^of 
impossible for human lungs to breathe under such couise, as the point of eompaiison, the average 
cii(11 instances without snITeiiug. The \isitor ex- longevity of the district in v^liith*the liiamif.ictnte 
posed to the atn%sjdierejfor ten minutes expe- is earned on.” • 

fences an unpleasant choky sensation 111 the “ Shoddy fever” 4s, in fact, a modification of 
thioat, whuh lasts .ill the reinaindt^ of the day. the very fatal disease induced by what is tailed 
The lag guilders, moreo\er, according to the best “ diy gnnding” at Sheffield, buf of course the • * 
accounts, aie very subject to asthmatic complaints, particles of woollen filament an* less fatal in their 
paitiiulariy when the air is dull and jj’arm. The mflumce than the floating steel dust produced by 
shoddy fever is said to be like a bad cold, with the opeiation m question. * # 
constant acrid running fimn the nose, and a great Atone time shoddy cloth was not good and 
deal of expectoration. It is when there is a par- firm enough to be used for. other purposes than 

tiiul.uly dirty lot of lags to lie ground th.it the such as paddtng by tailon, and in the innei linings 

people are usually attacked 111 this way, but the (> of carnages, by coach-btiildeis. Jt was not used 1 
lever seldom keeps them more than two or three for purposes which would expose it to stress, but 

davssfroni then* woik. • * only to a model ate wear 01 fnetion. Now shoddy 

“ In other mills the Ags arc not only^ground, but whiefi modern improvements hafe lflnde suscep- ° 

xho shoddy is worked up*int<> coarse bad*doth, a tible of rectivfhg a»fine dye (it aHvays*looked a 

*great proportion of which 13 $pnJL to America for dead colour at one period),*is made into cloth for 

slave clothingf(and much now sfflif to the slop- soldiers’ and sailot* ninftriiis and for pilftt coats ; j 

shops). into blanketing, drtiggei, stair and other carpeting, 

After the rags have been devilled into shoddy, and Into those Jjoautifid tahle-coveis, with their 
the remaining processes are much the same, al- iich woollen look, on whuh elegantly drawn awl 
though conflicted* in a coarser tv ay, as those elaborately coloured designs aie printed through 
performed in the manufacture of woollen cloth, the application of aquafortis. Thus the rags 
h*" } vea '* n f? * s » ^ or m " st I ,art » carried on at which the beggar could no longer hang about him 
t e homes of the woikpeople. The domestic twcover his nakedness,Inay be a component of the 

arrangements consist, in every case, of two tolern- soldier’s or jailor’s uniform, the carpet of a palace, 

v ? ar !? e rootn8 » 0,,e a ^ ove the other, with a cellar ■ or the libt^iy table-cover of a pmne minister. 

Jeneath a plan of construction called in Yoik- j There is vet another use for old woollen clothe** > 



lqxdox la norn axd his i.oxnox noon. 


What is not good for shoddy isjjood for manure, 
and more espeCflillj' for the manuie prepared by 
the agricultumts inVent, Suscgx, and Jlcreford- 
filme, for the <ultuie r of a difficult plant—h^ps. 
It ih good also for«c(^rt hiud^jtfU*tnAi.s!y used), 


so that we again have 


reftaiiii of the old i 


garment in our beer 01 *mu bread. 

I ha\e lutheito spoken of < afl'eu fabrics. t The 
gainients of othri materials are seldom diverted 
fiom then miginal use, for tu long as •iFipy will ] 
hobl together they tan b« sold for exportation to i 
W'dand, though ol couisejor veiy trifling amounts j 

Tin* black. IW* I and Satm II 'uAeouli the ; 
latt'T now so eomnionly # woin — «ye almost always 
i ('sold .is war floats, and oft enough, when ie- ! ( 
llmind and lebuttmied, make a veiy rispci table • 
looking lmi incut. Nothing sells better to the , 
working-classes th m a second-hand vest of « 

fin two liiateiial.s of satin oi velvet. It the l.itin, 
limu'M'i, ho so worn and Laved that mending is 1 
impossible, the back, i*i not m the same plight, is 
lemon'd for iclucking of anv wfftstcoat, and ftie ! 
Naim thrown away, due id the l- w things which j 
in its hist stage is llttelly valueless. Jt is th* ; 
same with silk \v.iH?eoatd, .ai^J for the most part J 
with velvet, but.a'vjjlvet w.ustcoflt majr be tbtowu i 
m tbe ietus^ heap with the woollen la^s fBr , 
manuie The colmu.d waistcoats of Mil* or velvet | 
me dealt with m the same way. one time, i 
when imiletwaistcoat. wercMVoiu, the edges being j 
|list diseeimble, quantities weie made out of Rlie 
full waistcoats where a Mifhctemy of the stulF was I 
uuwotn. This fashion*is now becoming less and j 
less followed, and is piinupally in vogue in tl*- ! 
nm<* .4kof white undei-waisU oats. Foi the jean 
and other vests even if a mixture of materials - - 
theic is the sam*' use as what! have described of i 
the bla< k satin, and*failiug that^ they aie gene- 
lally tramfeiable to the lag hag. 

*' //o/.s have become in gieaft i demand than ever 

among the street-buyers since the introduction 
into the London trade, and to so gieat an extent, 
of the silk, velvet,• Fn-ucli, oi Paiisian hats^ The 
constnation of these hats is the same, and the 
casv wav in w lb oh the hat-bodies ate made, lias 
caused a number oUpoor persons, with no pieuous 
"Knowledge ol hat miking, to enter yito the trade. 

“ Their s hundieds etamng at it, ’ said a hat- 
mamifacturer to me, ‘’in Beimowlsoy, Lock’s-* 1 ! 
fields, and the itoiough : ay, hundreds." Tins 
facility in the «makvng of the bodns of th* new 
silk liat-Pis^iute as ava.Iabh^iu the Restoration of 
the bodies of the ol* 1 hats, as 1 shall show fiotn 
the mfcrniation of a Iwghlv* pitelligent aitisau, 
who told me that of all propip he disliked rich 
slop-sellers; but there wjis another class winch be 
cjisliked more, and that was nch'slop-btivcrs 
The bodies of the stuft or beaver hats of the 
best quality are made of a firm felt, wrought up of 
fine wool, rabbits’ h.t»r, Ac., and at once elastic, 
brm, and light. (Ivor t!i»s is placed the nap, pre¬ 
pared frun the hair of tlje beaver. The bodies of : 
the silk hats are made id calico, vvliicl* is blocked ! 
(ns indeed is the felt) and htiil'ened aifd pasted up j 
until “ only a hat-maker can tell,’’ as it was ex- I 


pressed to me, 11 good sound bodies from bad; and 
the Jdop^nasters go for the cheap and bad.” The 
covering is not a nap ol arty hair, but is of silk or 
velvet (tfce words .are used indifferently in the 
trade) ipanufactured for the puipose. Thus if an 
<> 1 rJ hat be p broken, or lathe*. crushed out of* all 
shape, the body can be glazed and sized up again 
so as to suit tlie sjop hotter, if sold to him as a 
body, and that whether if be bf felt or calico. If,,r 
however, the .45 lk A<*.ver of^the hat be not Lorn 
utterly away, thfc body, without stripping off the 
covei, can be re-blocked and l e-set, and the «lk- 
velvet trimmed up and 41 bet," or re-dyed, and a 
decent fiat is souarlimps pioduced by these means. 
Moie frequently, hovvevei, c. stuping; shower of 
jam deploys the vvluMe fabric. 

fli('(utd-kaml Cu/)8 aic* rarely brought into this 
ti.ubj 

Suih things as ihainis, flannel icaislronh,, and 
what is sometimes called “ inner wear,” sell very 
well when washed up, patched for patches do 
not luattci m^a garment hidden from the eye 
when worn or mended in any manner, flannel 
waistcoats •and dtavvers are often in demand by’ 
the fetieet-selleis and the street-labourers, as they 
a A> considered “good against the iheumatics.” 
These lfabiliments aie often sold unrequited, having 
bfen meiely washed, ab the pooi men’s wives may 
be competent to execute* ail easy bit of tuloiing; 
nr perhaps the men thenisdves, it they have been 
ieaied as mechanics, and they believe (perhaps 
en oneously) that so they obtain a b^ftei baigaiu 
ti/uils ait# loomed and bold as shirts, or foi old 
bften , ♦lie* trade is not laigc*. 

Mini > Stoihuejs aie darned up, but only when 
tlieie is little to be done in darning, as tlie)' .ue 
retailed at -</ the pan. The sale is not very 
great, foi the supply is not. “ Lots might be bold,’’ 

I was mfoimed, “if they was Jo be had, foi them 
Hash coves never cares what they wears undf 
their Wellingtons ” 

The II omen's A^paic! is sold to be re worn in 
its anginal form quite as fiequently, or moie fie- 
quentlv, than it is mended up by the belleis, the 
pm chasers triton pi eft-mug to make the altei.itiuns 
themselves. A gown of stuff, cotton, oi any 
niatei ml, if full-sized, is frequently bought and 
alteied to lit a smaller person ora child, and so 
the worn parts may be cut away. It is very 
larely also that the appartd of the middle-classes 
is mad*' into any other # artiele, with the sole ex¬ 
ception, perhaps, of silk* ignras. If a silk gown 
be not ( too 4 much irayed.it is easily cleaned and 
polished up, so as to present a new gloss, and i? 
sold read lie; on^.igti; but’ if it be ,too far gone for 
this process, the old clothes renovator is often 
puzzic-il ns to what uses to put it. A portion of a 
black silk diess may be serviceable to rc line the 
cuffs of the better kind of coat*. There is seldom 
enough, I was told, to re-lme the tvvb skirts of a 
snrtout, and it is difficult to match old silL; a 
man psed to buying a good second-hand surtout, i 
was assured, would soon detect a difference in the 
shade of the silk, if the skirts were re-lined from 
the remains of different gowns, and say, “ I ’ll not 
give any such money lor that piebald tiling.” 
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Skirts may be sometimes re-lined this way ot the if.there was a family of daughters, the stays 
getting up of frock coats, but very rarely. There which had boeame # too small ior the elder girl woie 
fs the same difficulty in using a coloured sifc golvn altered for the^ounger, and that poor women liked 
for the re-covering of a parasol. ' The quantity to # mend their old stays as long*as they would stick 
may not be enough for the gores, and cannot be together. Perhags, there may.be some repugnance 
matghed to satisfy the eye, for the. buyer of a silk | —especially rtfcionft the tyiss of servant-maids 
parasol even m lioscnWy-lane may*be expected •) who have not half “to rough it ’—to wear stieet- 
be critical. When flherc.is enough of good silk collected stays; a •repugnance not, peihaps, Tuit 
for the purposes I h^ve mentioned, then, it must m the wearing of a gown which piobably can be 
borne in mind, the gown mav be more valuable, washed, and is notnfjrn so near the person. The 
because saleable to beffe-iyorft as a gown. It is stays that are collected are f<fr the most part ex- 
the same with satin dresses, but* only a few of poitod, £ great portion being sent to Ireland. If 
thrift, in comparison with the silk, are to be seen they aie “ worn to lags, kthe bones are taken out; 
at the Old Clothes’Exchange. but in the slop-made sti|| s, it is not whalebone^ 

Among the purposes to which^flbrtions of worn but wood that is used to give, o« preserve the due 
silk gowns.aie put ?tre the.making of spencers shape of «the cutset, and then the stays aie 
for little guls (usually by the purchasers, or # by valueless. @ 

the dress mater, who goes out to vvfrk for lx. a Out Elot'liii'/s are of great sale both for home 


day), of childrens bonnets for the lining of 
women’s bonnets, the re-lnung of mulls and fur- 
tijipets the patching of quilts (once a rather 

* fashionable thing), the inner lining or curtains to a 
book case, and otliei household appliances of a 
ike kind. This kind of silk, too, no^matter in 
iow minute pieces, is bought by the fancy cabinet¬ 
makers ithe small masters) for the lining of their 
diei-suig-c.ises ^md work-boxes supplied to tlft‘ 
waiehouses, but these poor artisans have ficither 
means nor leisure to buy such articles ot those 
connected with the tiaflic of the Old Clothes’ Ex¬ 
change, but must purchase it, of comse at an en- 
haueed price, of a broker who has bought it at 
the Exchange, 01 in some establishment connected 
with it. The second-hand silk is hojiglft also for 
the dressing (»t dolls for the toy-shops, amt fgr tlfe 
lining ot some toys. The hat-mauuf.ictuieis of 
the < beaper sort, .it one time, lived second-hand 
silk for the padded lining of hats, but such is 
iauly the piactice now. It was once used in the 
same manner by #ie bookbinders for lining the 

* i«ner part of the back of a book. If there be 
any pait of si’k in a dress not suitable for any of 
these purposes it is wasted, or what is accounted 
wasted, although it may have been in wear lot 
years. It is somewhat rcmaikable, that while 
woollen and even cotton goods can be “Ehoddicd”— 
and it they are too rotten for that, they are made 
available foi mamue,or m the manufacture of paper 
— no use is nude of the refuse of #ilk. Though one of 
the most beautiful and costly of textile fabrics, its 
*’ lem.uns’' aie thrown aside, when a beggar’s rags 
are preserved and made pjolitable Tlieie*can lie 
little doubt that silk, lik« cotton, could be shoddied, 
but whether such a specw^ition would iyu grmune- 
Fative or not is no pan of mv present inquiry 

There is m>V as 1 shall subseqTfcfulj show, so 
great an exportation of female attire as might’ be 
expected m companion with male appaiel, the 
pooler classes of the metropolis being too anxious 
to get any lucent gtwn when within their slender 
means. 

*.» Ab/y.s, unless of superior make and in good 
condition, are little bought by the classes who are 
the chief customers of the old-clothes’ men in 
London. I did not hear any reason for this from 
any of the old-clothes’ people. One man thought, 


wear and foreign trade. In the trade of women s 
stockings there lias been in the last 20 or 25 
years # a considerable change lleforo that penod 
black stockings weie worn hy servant guls, and 
tln^families of working people and small trades¬ 
men , they “ savtd washing.” Now, even m Petti¬ 
coat-lane, women’s stockings arc white, ot “ mot- 
tbxl,” or some light colouted^ very tarely black. 

I have heard this grange sittnbuted to what is 
rather vaguely called “ pudi*’* .May it not be 
of ingtto a more cultivated sense of cleanliness 1 
The wonyns stockings are sold darned and 
undarned, an*l at (retail) prices from !</. to id. ; 

1</ or 2 d. being the qjost frequent puces. 

The jfcttu oalb and other under clothing arc not • 
much bought seiond-hand by the poor women of 
London, and are exported. 

• ll'nuu?.? used to be sold second-hand, I 
was told, both m the streets and the shoi^4 n it 
long ago, and bchqjjfmuslm and needlcwuik were 
so iheap. . 

1 lieaid of ongaiticle vvhfth formerlv supplied 
consider.ible “stuff” (the wold used) for^second- 
h.md purposes, and was a pait, but never a con-"' 

| siderable pait, of tlie trade at lliftg fan. These 
j were the “ pUltons,' or huge, film, solid cushions 
wlncli. were attached to a saddle, so that a horse 
“earned double.” Fifty years «go the fanner and 
his wife, of the more prosperous older, went 
I regul.uly to church and mailfet on one horse, a 
‘ pillion sustaining the good Tlame. To the best* 

I sort of these pillions was appended what was 
[*called the “pillion cloth,” often of a fine, but thin 
| quality', which being leally a sol t of housing to 
! the hsrse, cut straight and with fc*v if any scums? 1 
| was an exceed* imperial for what 1 .fin ^nfoimed 
j was formeily called “making and mending.” The 
I colour was almost,exclusively drab or bln*. The 
pillion on which, the squire’s lady lode and 
Sheridan makes his J^-dy 'Dazie deny “ the 
! pillion and the coach-horse,” the butler being hgr 
| cavalier* - was a perfect piece of upholstery, set off 
j with lace and fnnges, which again were excellent 
for second-hand sale. Fuck a means of convey- 
; at^e may still linger in some secluded country 
parts, but it is gcnorally.speakmg obsolete. 

! Boot s and tihoes are not to be had, I am told, 

, in sufficient quantity for the demand from the 
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slop-shops, the translators,” and the second-hancl 
dealers (fieat/,j,iuiititi(>s of second hand hoots and 
shoes aie sent to Inland to In* 44 tia*sluted ” theie. 
Of all the waies in this tnifhcftlic clothing for tiie 
feet is what ih inost«ea|jIy propped ^o cheats the 
eve of tin- irie\pelfedied, th# giijfifution having 
tin* aids of heel hall, tVc , to h ! l up crevices, and 
»t blacking to hide’defects.* Even when the 
hoots or shoes an* so worn out that no one will 
put .t pm on his feet, thoi^fh putchaseahte for 
ah nit 1 U , the insoles ate upped out; tlijj soles, if 
theie lr* a sufficiency of leather, aie sfiapl'd into 
insoles for children’s slides, and these insoles are 
Hold in bundles of tvvo*do/,en pairs at 2(?. the 
liundle So Iflngaf the hoot or shoe be not in many 
hides, it can be cobbler^ lip i# Mounfbutli-street 
yi elsewhete. Ol tile “translating” business 
tiansacUd m those localities I had the follow¬ 
ing interesting account jium a man wjm> was 
latelv engaged in it. e 

“ Translation, as I understand it (said my in¬ 
formant), is this—to tyke a worn, old pair of shoes 
or bools, and by lepuning them tyake them appear 
as if lelt oil with hardly any wear—as if they 
were only soiled. I 'll tell you the way they 
manage m Monmocth-strcct. There aie in tile 
trade * horses’ butyls’—a ( h(Use’s hea^ ’ is the loot 
of a boot wilh # sole And heel, am? pait of a front— 
the.back and* the remumdei of tlie front having 
been used for refooting boots. Tliert; aie also 
‘ stand-bottoms ’ and 4 lick-ups ’ A ‘ tftand-hottoin ’ 
is where the shoe appears to be only soiled, and a 
‘lick up’is a boot or shoe re-lasted to take the 
wiinkles out, the edgeg of the soles having been 
rasped ami squaiod, and then blacked up to hide 
blemishes, and the bottom covered with a ‘ snfo 
tlftrrr^aInch I will describe. There is another 
auule 4 called a ‘ fiver,’ that fs> a shoe soled with¬ 
out having berti welted. In Monmouth-street a 
‘ hoi sen head ’ is generally retail'd at 2s. tid , but 
soim* Irtch 4*. tid that \ the c.\tieme price 
They cost the translator fiom l.s a dozen pair to 
, hut those *ht 8s are good, and are used for 
the making up of Wellington hoots. Some 
‘ hoi -es’ heads —stall .is are cut off that-tlu boots 
mav be n* footed ?»n account of old fashion, or a 
mi-.at. when lnidlv worn—letch 2.-,. tid. a pan, 
^a:ul they ue madff t up as new-footed boots, and 
sell from UK. to 15.s, The avoiagC price of feet 
(that is, loi the ‘ house’s head,’ as we call it) is, 
■id , and a pair ,of hacks snv 2 d ; the back is 
attached loosely by chair stitching, as it is called, 
to the heel, instead of being stitched to tile ill- 
sole, ;i> ’In ji new hoot. The«wngta far all this is 
Is ‘Id. in Monmouth sheet (in Union-street, Bo- 
Kuigli, ^ tid ) , but 1 vfiis to*i(i by a master that 
lie had got the woik donc r ui Umy's mn-lane at tid. 
l ut it, hovvevei. at 1>. id wage?-then, wfth 4</ 
a id '2d for the feet and back, we have Is. HUl 
otitiay (the workman finds his own gunden), and 
N/ pr-'lit on each pair sold at a rate of 2s. tid. 
Some mastets will sfll from 70 to 80 pairs per 
week that a under tlicf mark; and that V in 
4 horses heads’ alone. One man employs, or did 
lately employ, seven m, n on ‘ holies’ heads ’ 
solely. Ihe pioiit geneially, in fair shops, in 


‘ slant-bottoms,’ is from Is. 6cZ. to 2s. per pair, a3 
theor sell generally at 3a. tid. One man takes, or 
duPtaki, 100/.,in a day {it was calculated as an 
average)|>ver the counter, and all for the sort of 
shoes 1 have described. The profit of a 4 lick-up ’ 


is the *unc as tjiat of a 4 stayd-bottom.’ To show 
tie villamftis *way the ‘stand-bottoms’ are got 
up, I will tel! youfthis. • Yoti have seen a broken 
upper-leather; weti, wc*plac<* a piece of leather, 
waxed, underneath the broken part, on whu£ we 
seta few stitchgs tf!ro«glifand through. When 
dry and finished, we take fvliat is called a 4 poft- 
heel-ball ’ and 4 smother,’ it over, so that it some¬ 
times would deceive a curnei, as it appears like 
the upper leather! With regaid, to the bottoms, 
the worn pait of the#f>ole is opened fiom the edge, 
•a pyce of leather is made to fit exactly into the 
hole or worn part, and it is then naded and bled 
unit level. Paste is then applied, and 4 smother’ 
put over the part, and that imitates the dust of the 
road. This 4 smother ’ is obtained fiom the dust 
of the room. It is placed in a silk stocking, tied 
at both ends, and then shook through, just like a 
po\vder-pi\ff, only we shake at both ends. It is 
powdered out into oui leather apron, and mixed 
with a certain pieparation which I will describe 
to you (lie did so), but I would r; ther not have 
it pubfished, as it would lead others to practise 
similar deceptions. I believe there are about 
2000 translators, so you in iy judge of the extent 
ol the tiade ; and ti.mslators are more constantly 
employed than any other branch of the business. 
Many make a great deal of money. R journeyman 
translator can earn from 3*' to 4.S. a day. You 
can give the aveiagc at 20s. a week, as the wages 
aie good. It must he good, for we have 2s. for 
soling, heeling, and welting a pan* of boots ; and 
some men don’t get moie for making them. JVIon- 
moiuh-street is nothing like what it was ; as to 
cuiious old garments, that’s £11 gone. There’s 
not one English master m the tianslating business 
in Munmou Ch-strcct—they aie all Irish ; and 
there is now hardly an English workman there— 
pci haps not one. I believe that all the tradesmen in 
Moiimoutlustieet make their workmen lodge with 
them. I was lodging with one before I mairied a 
little while ago, and 1 know the system to be the 
same now as it was then, unless, indeed, it be al¬ 
tered for the woisd. To show how disgusting these 
lodgings niibt be, I wil^ state this .—I knew a 
Homan Catholic, who was attentive to his religious 
duties,Mint when pionoiciced on the point of 'oath, 
and believing liimly that he was dying, he would 
not hav..* his pi lest udiniiister extreme unction, for 
the loom was in spell a .hltliy and revolting state 
i lie would mftVilW him to see it. Five men 
worked and slept in that room, and they were 
working and sleeping there in the man’s illness— 
all the tune that his life was despaired of. He was 
ill nine weeks. Unless the Hvorkinr shoemaker 
lodged there lie would not be employed. Each 
man pays 2s. a week. I was there once, biit , T 
could 1 ’t sleep in such a den ; and live nights out 
of the seven I slept at my mother’s, but my lodg¬ 
ing bad to be paid all the same. These men 
(myself excepted) were all lush, and all tee- 
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totallers, as was the master. How often was 
the room cleaned out, do you say? Never,jsir, 
never. The refuse of t^e men’s labour wfs gene¬ 
rally burnt, smudged away in the grate* smelling 
terribly. It would stifle vou, fhough it didn’t me, 
because I got used to # it. 1 lodged .in Umoft-street 
once. My employer «had a room*kn%vvn as tie 
‘ barracksevery lo<t^er paid bfrm 2 s. (Id. a week. 
Five men worked aiyl sW^it thefre, and three were 
%((^—that is, men who paul_ls. # a week «to sit 
tlieie and woik, lodgifg •Is^vn^e. A little be¬ 
fore that theie were Tix sitters. The furniture 
was one table, one chair^nnd two beds. There 
was no place lor purposes of decency : it fell to 
bits from decay * and was #evei^repnired. This 
barrack man always Hopped .the 2 .w ($d. for lodg¬ 
ing, if lie gave you only that amount of vvonfc iiu 
the week The beds were decent enough ; but 
as to Monmofith-street ! you don’t see a Clean 
sheet theie for nine weeks; and, recollect, such 
snobs are dirty fellows. There was no chair in 
the Monmouth-street room that I have spoken of, 
tlie men having only their seats #sed at work ; 
*bnt wlien the beds were let down fo^the night, 
the seats had to he placed in the fire-place because 
there was no space for them m the room, 
many houses *n Monmouth-street there is a sys¬ 
tem of suh-letung among the journeymen. In m^e 
room lodged a man and his wife (a laundress 
worked theie), four children, and two single 
young men. The wife was actually delivered in 
this room whilst the men kept at their woik— 
the y never list an hour’s woik ; nor is this an 
unusual case—it ’a not an isolated qase at all. I 
could instance ten or twelve cases of two or.three 
married people living in one room in that street. 
The rata have scampered over the beds that lay 
huddled together m the kitchen. The husband of 
the wife confined .is I have desenbed paid 4 $. a 
week, and the tw of ingle men paid 2 ,v. a week each, 
At the master was rent free : and he received from 
each man 1 5 . 6d. a week for tea (without sugar), 
and no bread and butter, and 2d. a day for pota¬ 
toes—that’s the regular charge.” 

In connection with the tianslation^f old hoots 
and shoes, I have obtained the following statistics. 
There are— 


... i/.ui j-juHvaiui bireei* auja 
■Seven-dials do. 

Monmouth-street do. • 

I Ian way-court, Oxford-street 
Jasson grove do. 

1 «»ddmgton do. 


about. 

.. 50 shops 

do. . 

.. loo do. 

do. . 

.. 40 do. 

do. . 

4 do. 

do. . 

. . Ilk) do. 

do. . 

.. 30 do. 

do. . 

. 200 do. 

do. . 

* <o do. 

do. . 

.. 40 do. 

«&.• 

r 30 do. 

da . 

.. KM) do. 

do. . 

.. 30 do. 


774 shops, 


Somers’-town do. \ 
} k*I d-lane, Sa'lron-lnll 
t’lerkenwell 

liethnal-green, tyitalficlds 
Hosemary-laue, Aio. 


employing ,pw.irJ 8 of 2000 men in making-up 
and repairing old boots and shoes ; besides hun- 
c'Wetfs of poor men and women who strive for a 
crust by buying and selling the old materu*i, pre- 
viously to translating it, and by mending up what 

R tr ? ,Cn f They or their clllIdren »tand in the 
street and try to sell them. 


'.Monmouth-street, govv the great old shoe dis¬ 
trict, has been “ sketched” by Mr^Dickens, not as 
regards its connection with tl^p subject of street- 
safe or of any particular trade, but as to its 
gensral cha^acte^; and appjarasice. I first cite Mr. 
Dickens’desertion of thetfl^ven Dials, of which 
Monmouth-street is a seventh :— # 

‘‘The stranger vflio finds'himself in ‘The Dial*’ 
for the first tune, and stands, Belzoni-like, at the 
entrance of seveif'^bbscure passages, uncertain 
which tg take, will see enough around him to 
keep las ‘curiosity and attention awake for no 
inconsiderable time. Ffbm the irregular square 
into which he has plungad, the streets and courUT 
dart in all duections, until thfy are lost in the 
unvvholescflne vajfcur vvhioh hangs over the hmise- 
tops^and renders the dirty perspective uncertain 
aud confined ; and, lounging at every corner, as if 
they came there to take a few gasps of such fresh 
aii ag has found its way so far, but is too much 
exhausted already, to be enabled to force itself 
into the narrow alleys ayiund, are groups of 
pegple, whose abearance and dwellings would fill 
any mind but a regular Londoner’s with astonish¬ 
ment. 

• “In addition to the numerous groups who arc 
idling aboin the gumhops and .squabbling in the 
centre of the road, every pos# in tjie open space 
lias its occupant, who leans against # it for hours, 
with hstlaes perseverance. It is odd enough that 
one class of*men in London appear to have no 
enjoyment beyond leaning against posts. We 
ne*er saw a regular bricklayer’s labourer take any *1 
other recreation, fighting accepted. Pass through 
St. Giles’s in the evening of a week-day, there 
tlcy are in their fustian dresses, spotted with 
brick-dust and whitewash, leaning ag,unst‘^f!7Sts. 
Walk through Sev^n Dials on Sunday morning: 
there they are again, drab or* light corduroy 
trowsers, llluch#r bouts, blue coats, and great 
vellovv waistcoats, Jeaning against pos!». The 
idea of a man dressiug himself in his best clothes, 
to lean against a post all day ! * 

f ‘ The peculiar character of these streets, and 
the ekse resemblance each oni bears to its neigh¬ 
bour, by no means tends to de<Teape the bewilder¬ 
ment in winch the unexperienced wayfarer through 
' the Dials ’ finds himself mvpTved. He traverse^ 
streets of dirty, straggling houses, with now and 
» t " en lin unexpected court, composed of buildings 
as ill-proportioned and defonnetkas the half-naked 
children that wallow m the kennels. Here and 
there*a little dark chandler’s shop* with a cracked 
bell hung up blhindithe door to announce the en¬ 
trance of a customer, or bitray the presence of 
some young gcntlmrtan iif whom a passion Tor shop 
tills has developed itself at an early age; others, 
as if*for suppojg, against some handsome lofty 
building, which usurps the place of a low dingy 
public-house; long rows of broken and patched 
windows expose plants that may have flourished 
when ‘ The Dials’ were built, in vessels as dirty 
as# ‘ The Dials’ themselves; and shops for the 
purchase of.rags, boneS, old iron, and kitclien- 
stufF, vie i \cleanliness with the bird-fanciers and 
rabbit-dealers, which one might fancy so many 
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arks, but for tf* irresistible conviction that qft 
bud ill its projjer senses, who ^vvas permitted to 
leave one of them would ever com^ b.tck again. 
Brokers' shops, whi&r would #klmu to have b’^n 
established by himuye individuals, as refuge* lor 
destitute bugs, interspersed v^ith Aumuncements 
ol day-schools, penny theatres* petiUon-wnteis, 
mangles, and music for*balls niVouts, complete the 
* still hie ’ of the subject, and duty men, iiltliy 
women, squalid children, Hitter mg shuttlei^nks, 
noisy battledores, Hiking pipes, bad liuit, more 
than douljttul oyst'Hrf, attenuated eat-./dupi eased 
dons, and au.itonncal fuvvlw, aie its Uieeilul accoiu- 
fwnnnenL-i. f 

*' ll the osvtenrd appearance of the houses, 01 
a glance at then inhabitants, pi' sent Ifit lew at¬ 
tractions, a closer acquaintance with eitliei is little 
tabulated to altt i one's hist impulsion. bvcrv 
loom has its m palate tenant, and e\ei\ tenant is, 
bv the Hiinie mystemms dispensation whiclt (.loses 
.1 < nmitiy < mate lo‘iw reuse and multiply ’ most 
mai u lloufch, generally the he id ol a •muieimis 
iairnh r 

“The man in the ‘•hop, peilupa, is m thi baked 
‘ |<‘inmy hue, 01 tin hie wood and bea»th-stone 
line, ol any olhei hue which icqu.ies a .loulnty, 
capital <d uglileen pen* e ol ^lieieaiKi'ils "»1.cl he 
and his family live Vii the shop, ami thi smuil b.u k 
paihail helm d it Tin 11 then- in an liVdi la 
botiii r and Us f.umi\ in tin Inn k 
a jobbing man < a pet-bi atei and 
null I./, i.iiinly, in the liopt one. In tin hunt 
one pan there s auoiliei man with another \tyle 
and l.imily, «;nd in the buck one p.m time's * a 
young oin.m .is take'*-, in tamhoui-woik, and 
dussfs quite ginteei,’ who talks a good du .1 
ul»o my liiend, ami tan t * aheai anything low 
Tin* second limn hunt, and thi; le.-U of the lmlgiis, 
■■ll' just a b. com* edition ot the | eople below, ex 
cept a shabl.y g<ut<ct mail in tlughaii. attic, who 
has Ins,luilI pmi oi mllee e\ei\ monmig tiimi the 
colli o.-sdiop next dooi hut one, winch boasts a little 
limit den < dliXl ,i »ollee-jooui, w.tha lilt place, 
mei which ib an iiim upturn, politely requesting 
that, 1 to prevent mistakes,’ custoimib will *,plea.-e 
to p.i\ on de!i\u\» The shabby genteel man is 
.nioeg-it ol' soifo mystery, hut as lie leads a life 
ol mi u-ion, and >.cwr was known to buy any- 
'thieg hey end an uu'woini pen, e\i«q>t hall-pints 
ot iidb-e, penny loaves, and hapoitlis ot ink. Ills 
lel.ow lodg. is \ ti \ natuially suppose him to be an 1 
aulhoi , and lunumis an uuieiit m tile Thai', 
That he w I ties jroems loi Mi. \\ alien. • 

“ Ao\v aiS'y body who gassed thtnitydi the l>ials 
on a hot biumnei s evening, and saw the dillercul 
women* t the house gostping^m the steps, would 
be apt to ilunkth.it all was harmony among them, 
and that a liwte jMmni’Vg 8 <.t ol people turn the 
qatne Dialler could not be imagined. Alas 1 the 
man in tlie shop llitivnt.s his taiuily ; tin* c.upct- 
beatei extends his professional pursuits to Ills wilt* , 
the one pair from. h.i$ an undying lend with the 
two pair limit, in consequence of the tvvo-yjm 
front persisting in damiug ovei Ins (the one-pan 
fronts) head, when lie and Ills family knve retried 
lor the night, the two-p.ur back t'\U interfere 


with Ihe front kitchen’s children , the Irishman 
comes home drunk every other night, and attacks 
evely b*dv ; and the one-pair back screams at 
oveiythnu*. Animosities spring up between floor 
and floor; the vofy cellar asserts Jus equality'. 
Mrs. A- ‘smacks’ Mrs. B’s child for ‘making 
f.i*es.’ Mrt. B.'forthwith tltrows cold water over 
Mis. A.’s child ioi ^tailing n.rtnes ’ The husbands 
are embioiled -tin* quam^l becomes gcnetal- an 
ai-saul/ is the consequence, and a policc-ofiuor th** 
result.” * * • g • 

Of Momnoutfi-street the tame author says .— 
‘‘We have always cuter tamed a par titular 
attachment towards Monmouth-stieot, as the only' 
true and real eflKponrm f.n second-hand wearing 
ajiparel. Moniuouth-stiect venerable lroiq its 
,;in trinity, and respectable from its usefulness. 
Holy well-stifet we despise ; the led headed and 
red-v hiskeied Jews who fmuhly haul you into 
then squalid liouses, and thrust you into a suit of 
clothes whotlioi you will oi not, we detest. 

“ The inhabitants ot Moimioutii-strret aie. a 
distinct el.iss, „t peaceable and lelumg rate, who 
linnuuo themselves for the most put m deep 
eell.us, or small back pai louts, and who seldom 
come Until into the woild, except in the dw.-d; and 
cbolneas ol evening, when they ^n.av be seen 
sealed,'m chans on the pavement, smoking then 
pipes, oi watching the gambols ot then engigmg 
and j children .u they level in the guttei.a liapjiy troop 
ot infantine scavengers. Tie. n tounb n.uiu s lieai 
a thoughtlul and a duty cast, ceiLain liidiiatmns 
of then love of tialhc , and tin u lit bitatmns ale 
dMingunhied.by that diucgaid ol outward ap- 
pkii.mcT, and neglect ot peisonal comfort, so 
common among people who .ue constantly jm- 
nieiscd in prolound speculations, and deeply en¬ 
gaged in sedentai y pm suits. 

“ Through eveiy alteiatuni and every change 
Monmouth stieet lias still leiapuned the bmuJ- 
plaee of the lashnms , and such, to judge bum ai 1 
piescnt appearances, it will leiuaiu until there ale 
no more lash urns to buiy 

Oji* Tilh Stuhhi-S rLi.iiiid <>r 1 ’e t neoAT ami 
f ltosEM vi.v-Lam fc 

Immi-.iuaiE r.v connected with the trade of the* 
cenlr.J mail lor old clotln s are the adjoining streets 
ol Petticoat-lane, nd those of the not veiy dis¬ 
tant Rosem.uy-laiic In these localities is a 
second-iiand g.irnient-seUei .it almost every step, 
hut tli% whole stock qj these tinders, decent, 
frowsy, halt rotten, or smart and good habilments, 
has brat pussed thioug^i the channel of the lix- 
elninge. The men who ipdl these goods have al 1 
bought tlh in’- \\ the ii vcliauge -^the exceptions 
being insignificant so that tins stieet-sale is hut 
an extension of the trade ot the central mart, 
with the addition that the wares have been made 
ready for use * 

A cursoiy observation might lead an inexpe¬ 
rienced person to the conclusion, that these* old 
clothgs traders who arc standing by the bundles ot 
gowns, ot lines of coats, hanging from their door- 
I posts, oi m tlie place from willed the window has 
been removed, or at the sides of their houses, or 


kip In n, 
so Jonh 
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piled in the street before them, are dropsy people, f«young Irishman, his red bear# unshorn for per- 
for they seem to sit among [their pronertyj lost ! haps ten days, And his neck, vshere it had been 
in thought, or caring only for. the fumes of a 


pipe But let any one indicate, eve! by an ap¬ 
proving glance, the likelihood of his becoming a 
customer, and see i£ there be any lack ofMiligence 
in business. Som£ indeed, neuinatiously unite 
attention to their wares; softie (and often well- 
dressed women) l»ive*flieir premises a few yards 
t(%accost a stianger pointyig t<* a “ go<fd dress- 
coat” or “an exceflfnt’frock”^cont). I am told 
ti*;it this practice is less pursued than it was, and 
it seems that the sohcrtatioiis aie now addiessed 
chiefly to strange!a. These ^trangeis, poisons 
happening to !*• passing, <# visitois fiom cuiiosity, 
are at on?e recognised , for as in all not veiy ex¬ 
tended localities, wheie the inhabitants pntsue*a 
similar eaflmg, they are, as regaids their know¬ 
ledge of 01 *e another, as tin* menthols T»f one 
family. Tlius a strangei is as easily recognised 
as lie would be in a little rustic hamlet where 
a strange face is not semi once a quarter 
Indeed so nauow are some of* the stieets and 
alleys in tins quarter, and so littl# is there of 
pnvaev, owing to the icmoval, in wann weather, 
even of the casements, that the room is ynn- 
nianded mail its domestic details; and ys among 
these details there is genoially a fuitlier display of 
good-, biinil.ii to the at tides outside, the jammed- 
up places loally look like a gieat family house 
with meiely a sort of channel, dignified by the 
name of a sheet, between the right and left suites 
of apartments. m 

In one oil street, where on a S'nid iy # there js a 
consulciabh* demand for Jewish sweet meats by 


sposed to ihe weatlier, a %r deeper red than his 
[•board, and he is*carrying a small basket of nuts, 
add selling th*m as gra^l^as if they weie articles 
suited to hi? 8 f$ei»gth. A Tittle lower is the cry, 
in a woman’s voice, “ Fish, fried fish ! Ha’penny ; 
fish, fried fish !*’ and so monotonously and*me- 
chanically is it ejaculated that one might think 
tin?seller's life vfa« passed^in litteiing these few 
words* £ven as a rook’s is in crying “ (law, caw ’’ 
llercfl saw a poor Irishwoman who had a child 
on her back buy a piece of this fusli (which may 
be had “hot" or “e<*d”>, and teai out a pflfte 
with her teeth, and this withCill th*e eagerness and 
relish (ft appetite or liungei ; first eating the 
known outside and then smkniy the bone 1 myer 
saw fish look finner or winter. That fried fish is 
to be procuied is manifest to mote senses than 
on#, ioi you can hear the sound of its being fried, 
ami smell the fumes from tile oil. In an open 
window opposite frizzle* on an old tiay, small 
pieces of th#ilv-iut meat, with a mixture of 
onions, kept hot by being placed over an old pan 
containing charcoal. In another loom a mess of 
battel is smoking over a Plate. “ Penny a lot, 
oysters,” jvsouydfi^fiom diflurent parts. Some of 
pthe^sclh‘j.1 command two fflreet# bv establishing 
tin ir stalls or tubs at a coiner. Jj.ids pass, cairv- 
mg swAet-stufl on ti.uvs. I obsenod one \eiv 
daik-eyed*IIebiew boy (hewing tin* laud-bake ho 
tended—if it wen-Aiot a substitute--with an ex 
fueftsion of gieat enjoyment. Heaped up trays 
of fresh-looking sponge--crakes are eitmed in tempt¬ 
ing pyramids, Youths hate slocks of large liaid- 


Clinstinn boys, and a little slv, and peihaps not * looking biscuits, and walk aboutcij mg, “ Ha'penny 
teiv successful gambling on the pint of the in¬ 
genuous youth t<i possess themselves of those con- 
fectionniles at the easiest rate, there aie some 
mounds of builders’ lubbish upon which, if an in¬ 
quisitive person ascended, he could command the 
details of the tippei rooms pnftiublv the bed 
chambers if in then ciotvded apartments these 
traders tan find spaces for beds 

It must not be supposed that ujd clothes are 
moio than the great staple of the traffic of this 
district Wherever persons are assembled tlieie 
are certain to be purveyors of provisions and of 
cool or hot dunk 3 for warm cold weather. The 
interior of the Old, Clothes Exchange has i^s 
ojstei-stall, its fountain of ginger beer, its coffee¬ 
house, and ale-house, stud a troop of peripatetic 
trndets, boys principally, earning tiays. Outside 
the walls of the K.flhange this "trade is still 
thicker. A Jew boy thrusts#! yn of highly-glazed 
cakes and pastry under the people'? noses here ; 
and on the other side a basket of oranges regales 
the same sense by its proximity At the next 
step the thoroughfare is interrupted by a gaudy- 
looking p#nger-b$er, lemonade, raspberryade, and 
nectar fountain; “ a halfpenny a glass, a halfpenny 
a glass, sparkling lemonade •” shouts the vendor 
as you pass. The fountain and the glasses glitter 
in the sun, the varnish of the wood-work shines 


the lemonade really does sparkle, and all looks | generally of tiie cheaper kinds, and smoked 
c can—except the owner. Close by is a brawny j dried fish (smoked salmon,moreover,is sold ready 


biscuits, ha'penny^; thice a penuv, InstlTIts 
these, with a morsel ol cheese, often* supplv a 
dinner or a luncheon. Bytes ftnd iigs, as div as 
thtv are chrnp, constitute the stock in tiade ol 
othei street-sellci#. “Coker-nuts” nae sold in 
pieces and entile ; the Jew boy^ when he invites 
to the pin chase of an ('nine nut, shaking it 
the ear of the customer, i was told by a ooster- 
mofcgor that these juveniles* had a wav of drum 
ining with their lingers oft |jic shell so as to 
satisfy a “ green ” customer that the nut oflered 
was a sound one. , * , 

Such urA tin' summer eatables and dnnkables 
which I have lately seen vended in the JYtficoat- 
lane district In winter then? aie,us long as day¬ 
light lasts—and m no other locality perhaps dyes 
it "last so short a tune — othei* sheet piovmions, 
and, if p<%siftle, gieater zeal in seilinj them, the 
hours of business being Circumscribed. There is 
then the potatoscan uifti the hot cldc r-tvine app.i 
ratus, and smoking p*f*s and puddings, and roasted 
apples and chestnuts, and walnuts, and the several 
fruits which njien in the autumn apples, paars, 
&c 

ITitlierto I have spoken only of such eatables 
and drinkables as are ready fftr consumption, but 
•to these the trade ift tlie iVUicoat-lane distnct 
by no, means coiflmed. There is fresh fish, 

or 
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ooked), and costermongers’ Narrows, with their* 1 difference in quality also, but the rule of a mini¬ 
vans of green \<fgetables, looking almost out of j nnzetl cheapness has no exceptions m this cheap- 
lace amidst the summmling dingiuest. The cries ' trading qmirter. . • 

f “ Fine cauliflowers," “ Large‘fiennv cabbages,"*j But l'eticoat-lane js essentially the old clothes 
Fhght a shilling, m/.ckarel,” “Fils, live cdsf,” j distuct. Embracing the streets and alleys adja- 
.iix strangely with liublnib # or the busier | cent to Petticoat-kne, and including the rows bf 
ttee ^ # ! old*boots and shoes on th<f # ground, theie is 

Other stieet sellers also abound You meet one j perhaps between tvvcfcind thiee miles of old clothes, 
nan who says mysteriously, and lather bluntly, | I’etticoat-lane propels long^indtiarrow, and to look 
• Buy a good knife, coiornoi $’ * 11 is tone is*ie- down it»is to loci, d^i a vista of many colour d 

’* ■ • • ■ . 1 ----- v --- -*■ gai merits, alike on^he sidift.uRl* on the ground. The 

elicit .sometimes is very stnkmg, from the variety 
of hues, and the constant flitting, oi gatheiing, of 
the <iowd into littk groups of b.ugainers. Gowns 

oi uni- ,m„ hi i- o.i utii i .... ...... , ol eveiy shade aiiuevefy pattern a%e hanging up, 

ivated no u often low- tft loungtf whole* theie is ! hut none, pel haps, look either might or Mute ; it 


naikable, and if it attract attention, he m«*y hint 
hat he has smuggled goods which lie nutM so" 
in y how. Suili men, 1 am* told, look out mostly 
iif*' seamen, alio often r»%>it to Petticoat-lane, 
• idle men life saflois on shore, and idle uncul 


ni^tle. Pocket and pen knives and susaws 
‘ Penny a puic, penny a pan," nibbed o\ei with 
ul, both to hide and prevent lust, aie earned on 
ia)H, ami spiead on stalls, some stalls consisting 
»f nieiely a tea chest lid on a stool Another 
nan, cany nig pet haps a sponge in his hand ,.nd 
.veil-dressed, asks you, in a subdual voue, il jo* 


t#a vftta of dipgmess, but many coloured dmgi- 
ness, as legalds female attire. Diess coats, frock 
coats, Jie.it coats, lively and game-keepers’ coats, 
paletots, tunas, tiowsers, knee-breeches, waist¬ 
coats, capes, pilot coats, working jackets, plaids, 
hats, diessmg gowns, shirts, Guernsey flocks, are 
all displaced. The predominant colouis aie black 


aunt a good la/.or as il he almost suspicte.I that i and blue, but theie is every colour, the light diab 
H>u meditated Muudc, and weie looking out lor I of some .instouatic lively ; the dull brown-green 
lie means 
nnugglcd (<>i 


This another ruse to mtmduce j of yheteen ; the deep blue of a pilot jacket, the 
duller goodki Au-ount-hooks I variegate^, figmes of tlie shawl diessmg-gown ; the 
ue 'hawked “ lienuv*u-qline,’ shouts the itnu^ant^ glossy black of the restoied garments, the shine 
11 reel st.it loner* (w ho, if questioned, always de- i of newly turpentined black satin waistcoats; the 
hues lie sam “ Benny lull quire'). “ »Stickings, I seal let and gieen of some flaming tartan, these 
dockings, two pi nee a pan “Hole’s jour ! things—mixed with the hues of the women’s 
hewl-iy ; penny, a penny, pic k cm and choose | garments, spotted and striped - ceitainly present 
eni " |1 iii.iv reiuaik that outside the vvindov* j a scene whqh cannot he beheld in any'bther pait 

>f mu shop, oi ratliei parlour, if theie he any such : of tju* greatest • lty of the vvoild, noi m any other 
listniclioii heir, i saw' the hands ancst, as far as 1 portion of the woild itself. 

1 am able to judge, and the best cheap jcvvelleiy I T The ground has also its anay of colours. It is 
•vim VT*t in the stieets | “ Finals, sir, pencils , j covered with lines of hoots and shoes, then shining 

Ueel-pen^ steel pens , h.fpeunv ,<penny , pencils, j black lehoved here and theie hv the admixture 

of females’ hoots, with drab, peon, plum or 


steel-pens . sealing wax, wav, wav, wax 1 " shouts 
me, “ Gieen peas, ha’penny a pint 1 < cues another 
These things, however, ate 1 /ut the accompani¬ 
ment* of the main tiaflic. But as such tilings 
)• comp my all tiliihc, not on a small scale, and 
may he louml m almost eveiy uietiopohtan tho- 
roughf.ue, where the* police aie not requncdfby 
lli«‘ hoitsi holders to hiteiieie, I will point out, to 
show the distinctive chaiactei <>| the stieet-tiade 
iu^tins jitit, what is *n( sold and not eucouiagcd 


lavender-colouied “ legs” as the upper part of the 
hoot is always called m the trade. There is, too, 
an admixture of men’s “ button-boots" with drab 
cloth legs ; and of a few red, yellow, and i unset 
lolouied slippers; and of children’s coloured rno- 
iocco bouts anjl shoes Handkerchiefs, sometimes 
of a gaudy mange pattern, are heaped on a chair. 
Lace and muslins occupy small stands or aie 


.... . spread on the ground. Black and drab and straw 

] saw no old hooks 'I'lieie weie no ftoweis; no | hats aie hung up, or "piled one upon another and 
music, which indeed could not he heard except at ’ Ijept fiom falling by means of strings ; while, in- 

’ ; cc'-santly threading their way through all this 

! mtiieacy/ is a mass of p.'ople, some of wliv.se 
dresses speak of a lecent purchase in the lane. 


the outskirts of tin; din , and no beggars plying 
their vocation among the tiailing class. 

Another peiuiuhity fun taming alike to this slfop 
ind street lfhafity i', that eveiy tl*ng i^atihevem ^t 
minimum of pine , though it may not he asked, it 
w ill assni^.tly betaken. r JMie bilwle of lemonade 
v, ‘ *'*4 elsewhere a penny.n hern* a halfpenny, 
and that a’ m ), among tiic^trect-s^lleis ahout*the 
i/ativc Bial, lt , ( , ai0 a halfpenny each, aie lieie 
man in the s' T | u > n lemons .ue two u-penny m 
beatei extends et, Oxford-stieet, ns the long 
th 


1 have ".aid little of th: shopkeepers of Fetti- 
coat-l.me, nor is it requisite for the full elucida¬ 
tion of my jhe&efit subject (which ‘relates more 
espet rally to tin it mli) t that I should treat of 
them otherwise than as being m a great degree 
connected with street-trade. They stand in the 
street (in front of their premises*), they tiade in 
the street, they smoke and read the papeis rn the 


c one pan fiui ». oualt ] 8 the western extremity j stieet, and indeed tile greater part of their liv 


two-pan trout, m three mud four a-penny in. 
fuuit persisting in nv i tWleS- CV*rtap»ly there 
fronts) head, when -between the doarer*and the 
lor the night, the ns, and perhaps tfiere is a 


seems passed in the street, for, as I hav e elsewhere 
remarked, the Saturday's or Sabbath’s recreation 
to some of them, after synagogue hours, seems to 
be to stand by their doois looking about them. 
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In the earlier periods of the day—lie Jewish 
Sabbath excepted, when there is no mnikct ft all 
Jn petticoat-lane, notion among th<v Iiish and 
other old clothes people, or.a mere nothing of a 
m ilket—the goods of these shops seem consigned 
to the care of the wdv cs and fema^p members oLthe 
families of the proprietors. J’he Old Clothes i£x- 
change, like other places kiynvn by the name— 

, the Royal Kxchaflge,%r example—lias its daily 
season of “high c^nge.”# <l’hif is, m Summer, 
fiom about half-pug, tvv*o to fivf, in winter, fiom 
tfro to four o’clock. At those horns the crock- 
man. and the baiteiingt-osteimonger, and the Jew 
collettoi, hate sought tl^ K’Htlmugo with their 
ic&pectivg bai^lims^and business there, and in the 
whole district, is at its fullest tide. Relore tins 
hour the piaster of the shop or §to)c (the*lat^i 
may be tly* mine appiopnate woid) is ^absent 
biiMng, collecting, or transacting any business 
which requites him to lea\e home Jt is curious 
to obseiic how, dining this absence, the women, 
but with most wary exes to the business, sit in 
the stiect cairymg on their domestic occupations. 
Some, with their Aoung cbildien al*>ut them, are 
shelling pea'*, some aie trimming vegetables ; t 
some plynm their needles , some of the .sngliei 
ticdeis* wives, as well as the btieet-sellgis with a 
“ pitch," are eating dmnets out of basins flan! 
aside when a customei appioailies), and occasion¬ 
ally some maybe engaged m w hat Mrs Tiollope 
1ms called (m noticing a similar pi need me m the 
boxes of ^n Amencan tbeatie) “ the most maternal 
of all offices.’* The females 1 saw tfcus occupied 
weie pumipallv .Jewesses, foi rtioiigk tlios# re¬ 
sorting to the Old Clothes Kxi hunge anefr its con- 
lonutunt branches may be but one-fourth Jews, 
moie than lull ol the nm.under being Insti 
people, the householdeis oi shopkeepeis of the 
locality, Avhen^capital is needed, aie generally 
Isiaelites. 

It must be borne in mind tligt, in describing 
Petticoat-lane, I fui\e desciibed it as seen on a 
fine summer's day, when the business is at its 
height, Until an horn oi two after midday the 
distuct is quiet, and on veiy r.unjtod.iys its aspect 
is Miflniently lamentable, foi then it appeals 
actually deseited Pei Imps on a wmtei’s Saturday 
night—as the Jewish Sabbath terminates at sun¬ 
set—the scene may he the most striking of all. 
The flaring lights from uneo\cred gas, from f#t- : 
fed lamps, fiom the paper-shaded cand^s, and the 
many ways in which \ho poorer btiect-folk throw 
some illumination oxer their goods, pioduce a 
multiplicity of lights and shadows, wlflch, thrown 
and blende^ oxer the old clfitjj^sjiapgmg up along 
the line of street, cause them to assume mysteiious 
fornu, and if the wrind be high make them, as they 
are blown to and fro, look more mysterious still. 

On one of jnv visits to lVtticoat-lane I saw 
two foreign Jews- from Smyrna I was informed. 

»•An old street-seller told me he believed it was 
tlunr first visit to the district. Rut, new as the 
*cene might be to them, they looked bn impas¬ 
sively at all they saw. They wore the handsome 
and peculiar dresses of their country. A glance 
was cast after them by the Petticoat-lane people, 


but that was all. In the Strait they would have 
attracted considerable attention j*pot a few heads 
would havetieen Ruined ba<^ to gaze after them ; 
but it seems tha? only to those who may possibly 
be customer^l# any notj^e {laid m Petticoat-lane. 

# Rosemary-lank. 

Rosemary-lane, which* has in vain been* re- 
chnstened Royal ]\Jint-sticet, is from half to three* 
qiufrters of a niTl« long—|liat is, if we include 
only thi^ portion winch runs fiom tlie junction of 
Lenuffi and Rock streets (near the London Rocks) 
to Spanow-corner, where it abuts on the Minories. 
Beyond the Leman-sfl'eet termination of Rufe- 
niaiy-laijo, and sti etching oif intef Shad well, are 
many streets o(*a sum]iff* character as regards the 
sti**et and shop supply of at tides to the poyr ; 

• but as the old clothes trade is only occasionally 
earned on thoio, I shall lieie deal with Rosemaiy- 
, law? propel. 

This lane partakes of some of the characteris¬ 
tics of Petticoat-lane, but*w ithout its so strongly 
•nuked peculiarities. Roseinaiy-lane is wider and 
amer, the houses on each side aie loftier (in se- 
( vcral pait*-), ami tbeie is an approach to a gm 
palace, a tiling unknown l* Petticoat-lane : then 1 
i is no rooyi for a sti net use there. 
p tyosemaiy-lane, like tin* quarter I have last 
, described, has its off-stiects, into ivhnh the tiaflic 
i stretch^. Some of these ofi’-stieets are narrow ei, 

. dimer, pobrer in all lespects than Rosemary-lane 
itself, winch indeed can baldly be stigmatized as 
|*veiy dirty. These aie (Ilaashouse-sticet, RusP 
, soli-couit, llanbime-uyirt, ParsonVcourt, Blue 
( Anchor-yard (<ine of the pooiest places and with 
a half-built look), Barby-street, Carlvviigilt-street, 

: Peter’s-eouit, Pnyces-strect, Queen-stiec*i, "fffid be- 
, yond these and «n the direction ol tln^ Mmoiies, 
j Rosemary-lane becomes * Shatp’s-buildings and 
i Sparrow-corner. Theie aie other small non- 
j tlioiouglifare cougs, sometimes called blind alleys, 
to wliicli no name is attached, but which are veiy 
well known to the iieighbouihoRd as Union-con^, 
&c\ ; but as these aie not scenes of stiect tiafhc, 
although they may he the* abodes of street-tiaf- 
licl.eis, they lequue no csj»fci«il notice. 

The dvvelleis m the neig boom hood or the olf- 
streets of Rosemary-king,* differ from those of 
Pctticoat-kmo by the proximity of the former 
place to the Thames. The lodgings here are 
occupied by dredgeis, balla#t-heaveis, coal-winp- 
pers, wateimcn, lumpers, and otheis whose trade 
is connected with the rivet, ab well as the sTop’*’’" 
woi leers •anil sweaters vvoikmg for tbe Minories. 
The poverty of these ♦inkers compels them to 
lodge wherever" the •rent of the rofcms is the 
lowest. .Vs at few.of the wives of the ballast 
iiAvers, fee.*are street sellers in oi about Rose¬ 
mary-lane, the locality is often sought by {Jien. 
About Petticoat-lane the oil-streets are mostly 
occupied by tlie old clothes merchants. 

In Rosemary-fane is* a gfeater si reel -1 rade, as 
regaida things placed on the ground for retail sale, 
&c., thay m Petticobt-lane , for though the tiafhc 
in the tyst-mentioned lane is by far the greatest, 
it is more connected with the shops, and fewer 
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traders whose det&ings are strictly those of the*, 
street alone resold to it. Rosemary-lane, too, is | 
more lush. There ai^ some cheap loAgmg-houses | 
in the courts, &c , to winch the'poor Irish flock f j 
and as they are veryrfie^uentlv st^c^t-gellers, on ! 
busy days the quailer ;Tb&iiiids w i*hJ.hem At e\ery 
step you hear the Krse tongue, and meet with the 
Irish physiognomy ; Jew r s and .Jewesses are also 
seen in the street, and they abound m the shops. , 
The stieet-trafiic dues^not beg*if until about mie , 
o'clock, except as mraids the vegetable, f^sii, and i 
oystei stalls, Ac.; but the chief business of tins 
lane, which is as inappropifatoly as that of Petti- ( 
cofTi. is suitably named, is the vending of the 1 
articles whuh •havi^olten been thiown aside as 
xefu-e, hut fiom which nuiTiheis in*London wung 1 
an gxisteme • | 

One side of the 1 me is tovcied with old hoots j 
and shoes , old clothes, both men's, women's, and i 
childicmV, new lace foi edgings, and avai*ety«of j 
cheap punts and muslins \ ilso nrwi hats and 
bonnets, pots, find oftcifcof the commonest b uds; 
tins, old knives and links, old sc ignore, and old* 
imdaI iutides genet.illy; heie and theie is a stall 
of (heap luead cn Ameiican (.hor-e, oi wind is 
announced as Amoina# , old glass, ciiih*rt iit de 
sci iptions ol secondhand fuimtft.c pf the* sinalhr 
size, mu li as < l)ih}ien\sH'liaits, bellows, Ac Miyed 
with these, but emly \e*iy scantily, air aiewbnght 
looking swag-ban ows, with china omaiin nf‘, toys. 
Ac. Some* of tlu* wans aie spieael on the* ground 
on wrappers, cn pieces of mating m caipc-t , and 
shine, ns the pots, ate* occasional!v placed on *»tia\v.* 
The cotton prints me often heaped on the ground, 
where aie also langes oi heaps of hoots and shoes, 
and piles of old clothes, or hats, cn mnlnellus i 
Other ,l f”nleis plan* their goods on stalls ot hal¬ 
lows, m o\ei an old chan or ciotl <*s home And 
.iiimlst all tins mJtlrv display the Imyois and 
selh'is smoke, and shout, and do/e, mul bargain, 
and w'lang’'*, and cat ami emn*'' tea and collec*, | 
find sometimes hot i Altogether Roseniaiy lane is 1 
ni'*ie of a stint mniket than is Pettico.it-lane 

Tins distiu t, like* the one 1 June lust desciihed, | 
is mfesti'd with young 1 thieves and \agiants ficVm f 
the neighhoutmg lodgifig-houses, who may he sc*on j 
mninng about, often bale looted, baio-neiked, and l 
shutless, hut “ l.ukim*'” one with another, and 
what mu} he best undetstood as “ fult of fun.” 
In what way these lads dispose of their plunder, 
and how their piund *r is m anv way connected 
with the trade of these jurts, I shall show' m my 
account ot the Thieles. One pickpocket told me 
that there* wMs no pet son wimnuhe dVli^hted so 
much to steal fiom as a by Petlicoat-laner with 
whom he lutfd piofessional ih*;\ , liiig.«,^« 

In Koseman lane tliete is ;i hus\ Sunday morn¬ 
ing tiade , there is a street tiade, jilso, on ttfe 
Saturjay afternoons, hut the gieater part of J lie 
shops ate then closed, and the Jews do not parti¬ 
cipate in the commerce until after sunset 

The two marts 1 hhvetfius fully desciihed differ 
from all other slroet-maikots* lor in these two 
second-hand garments, and Hofcond-hiuid meichan- 
dize genet ally (although hut m a small proportion), 
ate the grand staple of the ttafhc. At the other 


street-markets, the second-hand commerce is the 
cxcej^ion^ 

Of the Street-Sellers of Men’s Second- 
iiam> Clothes. 

In ^ic following ^recounts of s^vet-selling, I shall 
not mix up tiny account of the#retailers’ modes of 
buying, collecting, repairing^ or “ restoring” the se¬ 
cond-hand garments, otherwise than incidentally'. I 
have alfendv sk#tchAW the systems pursued, iftid 
more will have to 1ft* said concerning them under the 
head of Street-Buyers. Ncithei have 1 thought 
it necessary, m tin* furthCr accounts I have col¬ 
lected, to confine myself^to the trade canied on in 
the Petticoat and Rosemary-U'.ne fiistngts. The 
greater poitnm i edates fb those places, hut my aim, 
ol*confse, is to#give an account which . vvill show 
the* eliaiacter of the second-hand trade of the me- 
tropolis generally. 

“ People should remember,” sanl an intelligent 
shoemaker (not a stieet-sellei) w r ith whom I Jiad 
some conversation about cobbling for tin* streets, 
“that such places as Bosemaiy lane liavc* their 
uses this way': But foi them a veiv poor indus- 
! f tiions widow', sa\, with cmlv lie/, or lie/, to spare, 
could n t get ,a pair of shoes lor her child ; wheieas 
now', for LI or \\<! , sin can got them theie, oi 
i some’ sort oi othei. Theie \s a soit of decency, 
too, iii wealing shoes And what’s more, su - 
for ( w* bought-old coats and other clothes in Rose- 
niai\ lane, both for my own weai and niy family's, 
and know something about it—how is a«nooi crea¬ 
ture to get sic/h a decency.is a petticoat for a poor 
littic*gui, ih she VI only u penny', unless theie were 
-iicii placf-s t" 

In tin* present state of the very poor, it may* he 
that such places as tho.se* desciihed have, on the 
pimciple that half a loaf is bettci tlum no bread, 
their benefits. But whether the s^’te ot things m 
which an iinlustnous widow, m a iiost of in 
ehixtrious prisons ant span* hut J</. for a child’s 
clothing (and nothing, pci haps, for their own), is 
one to he lauded m a Christian country, is another 
question, ft aught with giave political and social 
cemsideiations. » 

The man fiom whom 1 leceived the following 
account of the sale ot men’s wearing apparel was 
appniently between UO and 40 years of age. Ills 
face presented something of the Jewish physio¬ 
gnomy, but he was a Christian, he said, though he 
never had time to go to chinch or chapel, and 
Sunday was often a busy day , besides, a man 
must live as otheis in his way lived. He had 
been connected with the sale of old clothes all 
Ins life, as wen* hi| owent**, so that Ins existence 
had been monotonous enough, for lie had never 
been more than live miles, he thought, from 
Whitechapel, the neighbmuhood where lie was 
born. In winter he liked a concert, and was fond 
' of a hand at cnbbage, but he didn’t care 1 for the 
play. Ills goods he sometimes spread on the 
ground— at other times he had a stall or n “ horse ” 
« (clothes heffse). 

“ My' customers,” he said, “arc nearly all 
working people, some of them very poor, and 
1 with large families. For anything I know, some 
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of them works with their heads, though, nl well, 
and not their hands, for I‘\e noticed $iat their 
hands is smallish and seems smoothish, ‘sjfid fints 
a tight sleeve veiy vtell. I don’t k|ovv what 
thev aie. How should I' 1 tasks no questions, 
and* they’ll tell me no fibs. To such as them 1, 
_,ir coat's mostly; indeed, very littfe e^c. They ire 
often very pertider *\bout the fit, and often asks, 

1 Does it look as if it maqe for me 1 ’ Some- 
they is seed^, very seedy, and conies to 
as me, most Ijkelv, k-mise •we’re cheaper 
than the shops. Th*y dSn’t, like* to try things on 
m «the street, and 1 can always take a decent 
uistomei, oi one as loolA sicli, in theie, to try on 
(pointing to a coflee-hho^j). *Jfob-tailed coats 
pnesN-coats) is fur tjje cheapest I ve sold them 
as low as ^x., l>ut not ofteif; at and 3$. oftei 
enough; and sometimes as lug h n* fn. lV^liaps 
a iU. or 3x coat goes otl as well as an^, hut 
bob-tailed coats is little asked for. Now, I’ve 
ue\er had a hock (sattout m fiock coatl, as well 
as 1 can lememher, undei < 0 d, except one that 
stack by me a long time, and I sold it at last bu 
ti()f/, which \\ as 'Id less than wfiat it cost It 
► was only a poor thing, m course, lmt®it had such 
a imn-colouicd velvet collar, that was faded, and 
had had a hit let in, and was all soils of fdiaties, 
and that hiftdeiod its selling, I fancy.* Whet 
coliais isn’t worn now, and 1 in glad of it <#ld 
coats goes hotter with then own collars (collars of 
the same cloth as the body of the coat). For 
liocks, 1 \e got as much as 7x tid , and cheap at 
it too, sn.^ Well, pel haps (laughing) at an odd 
tune t lii-*> vvasn t so veiy c heap, hut that’s all in 
the way of hade. A hunt lx tic/, o» fix *s pci Imps 
the ticket that a hock goes off best af it’s 
woikmg people that lm\s flocks most, and olton 
\\oikim; people's wives oi nmtlieis -that is as far 
us f knows. Thev ’ie capital judges «as to what’ll 
fit then men, ami if thev satisfy me it’sail light, 
in always leudy to undei take to change it for 
>thei it it don't ^t. (), no, I jjevei agree to 

give hack the money if it don’t fit, in course 
not; that wouldn’t he business. 

“ AO, sii, wen* very little tumbled with people 
laiking I have laid young fclloviw come, half 
drunk, even though it might he Sunday morning, 
‘and say, * Wuv’nei, what 11 you give me to wear 
that coat for you, and show off your cut' 1 ' We 
don t stand ninth of their # »onsensc. I don’t 
know what such coses ate. Perhaps ’tornev% 
journeymen, or pot-boys out for a Sunday inoin- 
mg% spice.” [This vvfls said with a bitterness 
that suipnsed me in* so quiet speaking a man.] 
t (> In greatcoats and cl&iks 1 don’t do flinch, but 
it’s a very good sale vvhen •yjm can oiler them 
well worth nie money. I’ve got* I Os. often for 
a greatcoat, and higher and lower, oftener 
lower m course ; but 10s-. is about the card for a 
good thing. It’s the like with cloaks. Paletots 
don t aclfr well. They’re mostly thinner and 
poorer cloth to begin with nt the tailors—them 
nevv-fasluonod named things often is so—and so 
they show when hard worn. Why no, sir, they can 
be done up, certainly; anything can he touched 
»ip; but they get thin, ybti see, and there’s no¬ 


thing to work upon as there isfhn a good floth 
gteatcoat. You’ll excuse me, sir, but 1 saw you 
u little bit since take one of th*vn there square 
books that ifmai^ggives avvfy to people coming 
| tflis way, ns if to knock up the second-hand 
business, bwt^it won’t, ; I ’ll tell you how 

‘ them slops, it tkej come more into wear, is sure 
to injure«us. It people gets to wear them 4nw- 
figured things, more and more, as they possitily 
mav. why wherj ’4 the Becond-hand things to 
come from 1 I ’m *>t a tailor, but 1 understands 
about otoghes, and I believe that no person over 
saw anything gteen in^iiy eye. And if you find 
a slop tiling marked a guinea, I don’t care whi^t 
itH, but I’ll undertalo' that you^shall get one 
that’ll wear loimer, and look netter to the very 
last, second-hand, at less than half the money, 
plenty less. It was good stuff and good make at 
lust, and hasn’t been abused, and that’s the 
leason why it always bangs a slop, because it was 
I good to begin with 

; “Trouseis sells pretty well. I sell them, cloth 
ones, iiom l\d. up to A*. They '10 cheaper if 
1 the v ie not cb*h, but veiv seldom less or ho low 
l us Of/. Yes, the doth ones at that 13 poor worn 
! # tlmigs, and little things too. They ’re not men’s, 
they re youth’s or boy’s si/.of Good strong cords 
goes otl vgry vwell^at Is. and*lx iid , 01 higher. 
Jnsfh bricklayers buys them, and paviours, and 
such like, it ’s easy to fit a man with a pair of 
sccoiid-hSnd tiouseis. I can tell by Ins build 
what 11 tit*him dncctly. Tweeds and summer 
tiouters is middling, but washing things sells # 
v^or.se and worse It’s an expense, and expenses 
don’t suit my custoiners-*-m>t a bit of jt. 

9 “ Waistcoats isn’t 111 no great call. They ’re 
often worn veiy hard under any sort of a tidy 
coat, for a tidy coitf can be buttoned over any¬ 
thing that’s 4 ditfkv,’and so, you see, •many of 
’em's half-way to the rag-s^op 5efoie they comes 
to us. Well,•I’m Mile I can hardly say vvliat 
| soit of people goesgmost for vvesket* ” |f# he pio 
1 meed it). “If they’ie light^ 01 there's any¬ 
thing * fancy ’ about them, 1 thinks it’s mothers* 
as makes them up foi their sons. What with the 
strnfgs at the back and such like, it aint hard to 
in ike a vvesket lit. They ’ 1 ^' poor people as 
buys certainly, but genteel people buys such tilings 
as fancy vveskets, or how <b> you suppose they ’*1 
all be got tlfiough 1 (), there’s ladies come* here 

fora bargain, 1 can tell you, and gentlemen, too; 
and many on ’em would go through fire for one. 
Second-hand satins (waistcoats) is good still, b^t m 
they don’t fetch the tin they did? I’ve sold vves¬ 
kets from* I *d tf 4x. Well, it’s liaid to say 
what the thiee-ha’penniesTs made of; all sorts of 
things, we call.t them * serge.’ Three-{fence is a 
common juice for a "little vvesket. There's no 
und?r-vveskets avail ted now, and theie'a no rolling 
collarf. Jt was better for us when theie vvasfalf* 
there was more stuff to w'ork on. The double- 
breasted gets scarcer, too fc Fashions grows to be 
cheap things now-a-davs. 

• 44 i can’t tell you airy thing about knee-breeches; 
they don’Ucnme into my trade, and they ’re never 
asked fof. Gaiters is no go either. Liveries isn’t 
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a stfeet-trade. f fancy all those sort of things 
is sent abroad. 1 don’t kno*v wheie. Perhapk 
where people doesn't know they was liveries. I 
wouldn’t wear an olfl livery <jpat, it it was the 
Queen’s, lor five boh. I don’t think wearing out 
would hinder trade. £Uw may halv' f 8tv , n a black 
man m a fine livery giving avvat V'hs of a slop in 
Hoi born. If wo was to have sijch a thvug we'd 
be Jmlled up (apprehended) for obstructing. 

“I sells a few cluldien’a^clnldien’s clothes), 
but only a few, and r f can't ray bo much aftont 
them. They sells pretty freely though, «uul to 
very decent people If they 'ic good, then tfley 're 
ready for use. Jt they ain't anything very piime, 
fifty can be mended—th.it^is, if they was good to 
begin with, But children's woollen togs is mostly 
hard worn and fit only for the ‘ devil ’ (the machine 
which tears tlieni up for shoddy). I’ve .sold sw.ts, 
which w.is tunics and trousers, hut *110 » eskets, 
for 3*-. (b/. when they was tidy. That’s a common 
price. a 

“ Well, ically, I hardly know how much I 
make every week ; far *00 little, I know that I 
could no more tell you how many t^ats I sell m ft 
year, or how many weskets, than 1 could tell you 
how many days was fine, and lsow many wasn’t. I 
I can cairy all in nfy head, and so I keeps no 
accounts. I know# exactly 1vlu\t e\i;iy single 
thing I sell has vost the. In coiusi* 1 must h^iovv, 
that. I dare 'bay I may deal about 12s-. had 
weeks, and J8.s- good weeks, more and lbss both ! 
ways, and there’s more had weeks thaft good I j 
have cieaied 60s. in a good wvek ; and when it 
been nothing hut log and wet, 1 haven't cleared 
3.v. (W. But imno’s a hotter business than (om> 
moil, perhaps. I can’t say w liat others clears ; ! 
more and less than 1 does.” j 

Tlff^prolit in this trade, Aon) the best infonna- 
tiou 1 coifld obtain, runs about ft) per cent. 

Of the Street Sf.'u.erx <,f Second-hand • 

,• Boors an 1 * Slions. 

The man ■who ga\e mo the following account of 
Bus trade had been familial with it a good many 
years, fifteen he believed, but was b\ 110 means 
certain. I saw at Ins lodgings a man who \\ as 
finishing Ins day’s vflork there, in cobbling and 
“ translating.” lie was not in the employ of my 
ip,fonn.mt, who had $\\a rooms, or lather a floor; j 
lie slept in one and let the other to the “ tians- 
lator” who was a relation, he told me, and they j 
went on vciy well together, as he (the street- 
seder) liked to sit and smoke his pipe of a night 
in the translator^ loom, which was much larger 
than his o\Vi; and .sometimes, ovherf t«nes were 
“pretty bobbish,” thej dubbed together for a 
good supptJr of tripe, or had'a “ jhrnio hot Jemmy 
a-piece,” with a drop of good, beer.* A “ Jemmy” 
is a baked sheep’s head. The rpom was fidy 
MiftMgh, but had the strong odour of shoem^kei's 
wax pioper to the craft. j 

“ 1 ve been in a good many street-trades, and I 
others too,” said my informant, “ since you want j 
to know, and for a good put pose ns well as I cairn 
understand it. I was a ’prentice to a shoemaker 
in Northampton, with a lot more; why, it was | 


1 more lice a factoiy than anything else, was my 
master’s, |nd the, place we worked in was so c< 
Anct^an^iiot, and we couldn’t open the window, J 
that it wjw worse than tile East Ingees. 0, I 
know whax they is. # I’ve been there. I was so | 
fyully treated I ran away fiom my master, for I 
had only a fatlie^, ami he cartel nothing about die, 
ana so 1 broke my inden tuies*, After a good bit 1 
of knocking about*and ‘living as I could, and ! 
starving when I couldn’t,*But Jr never thought of,. j 
going Rack to NorAiyupton. I ’listed and w;tT a | 
good bit m the •lngees* y^bll, never mmd, sir, 
how long, or what happened me when I was 
soldier, i did nothing wnmg, and that ain’t what 
you was asking ajjput, and 1 'd lather say no moie 
about it.” * t * | 

I have met with ‘other street-folk/ who had 1 
Ween •«<>] diets, ,and who were fond of talking of j 
their “service,” often enough to giumb'le about it, | 
so that I am almost tempted to tlmik my m- j 

formant had debited, but I questioned him no j 
fuither on the subject. j , 

“ 1 had my ups and downs again, sir,” he con- I 
turned, “when i got back to England (jfod bless j 
us all ; I’m? very fond of childien, but I never - ! 

man led, and when I ’ve been at the worst. I ’ve j 

beoji really glad that I hadn't no one depending i 
on me. r It's bad enough for onesef., but when j 

there s others as you must love, what must it he j 

then f I’ve smoked a pipe when I was troubled 
m mmd, and couldn’t get a meal, but could only 
get a pipe, and baccy’h shamefully dear here ; hut 
if I’d had a young daughtci now, what good would 
n have hee^i my smoking a pipe to eoinfoit her ' 

I seen ? 1 1 at m people that’s akin to me, and has 

been badly off, and with fannhe*. J had a fnend 
or two m London, and 1 applied to them when I 
couldn’t hold out no longer, and they gave me 
bit of a rise, so 1 began as a costermonger. I was 
living among them as was in that line. Well, now, 
it’s a pleasant life 111 line weathi'r. Why it was 
only tins morning Joe (the translate]) was reading 
tlie paper at bieakfast time ,—ho gets it fiom the 
public-house, and it it’s two, three, or four day’s 
old, Jt's just as good for us,—and there was 
10,000 pines,had been received fiom the West 
Ingees. There s a chance lor tin* costeimongers, 
tays I, if they don’t go oil too deal. Then cherries 
is in ; and I was beginning to wish I was a 
costei monger myself ♦still, but my present trade is 
Ny boots and shoes # ']1 keep. They don’t 
spoil in hot weather. Cherries and strawherne 
does, and* if it comes thunder and wet, you ca.i’t 
sell. I worked a barrow, and sometimes had only 
a bit of a pi ten, for a matter of two year, perhaps, 
and then 1 got into tjais trade, us I understood it! 

I sells all sorts/ but not so much* 1 women’s or 
children’s. 

“ Why, as to prices, there’s two sorts of prices. 

You may sell as you buy, or you may sell new 
soled and heeled. They ’re never new veltcd for 
the streets. It wouldn’t pay a bit. Not long 
since 1 had a pair of very good Oxonians that haa'J 
been nesv welted, and the very first day I had 
them on sale—it was « dull drizzly day—a lad 
tried to png them. I’fust caught him m time. 
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at.all, 

their stockmg-ieet mow. 

I get from Is- -that’s the lowest 1 
to 2s. 6d. Tig* pri^e is .fbcording 
things is in, snick what’s 


Did I give him in charge ? I hope I've mole sense. 
I 've been robbed before, and I’ve cmfeht young 
rips in the act. If it’s boots or shook th|y’ve 
tried to prig, I gives them a stumping With which¬ 
ever it is, and a kick, and let^ them go. 

“ Men’s shoes, the regular sort, isn’t a very 
g(fb d sale. I get fw>m 10(1. to 4^. 6<L a ]*air ; but 
the high priced ’u^ ii> either soled and heeled, 
and mudded well, or they ’ve*been real well-made 
things, and not muclf worn? I’ve had gentle- 
nl^n's shooting-shoes sometigits, that’s ffufig aside 
for the least thing. \*Th«» plain «hoes don't go off 
“ n I think people likes something to cover 
For cloth button-boots 
. ever sold at— 
j to what condi¬ 
tion the things is lu, and* what’s been done to 
them, but there’s no regular puce. They te nlft 
bucIl good*sale as they would be, because they 
soon show \torn. The black ‘ legs ’ gets fo look 
very seamy, and it’s a soitof boot that won’t 
stand much knocking about, if it ain't right well 
made at Just. I’ve been selling Oxonian button- 
overs (‘ Oxonian ’ shoes, which <?>ver the instep, 
and are closed by being buttoned instead of being 
stringed through four or five holes) at 3x. Of/, and 
4x. but they was leally good, and soled gmd 
heeled; otfacts I sell at J.s. (></. to “s. 3 <i or 
2.s. Cut Bluchers is fiom lx. to 3*. 6<7. \Vell*ng- 
tons from is. - 3 os, indeed, i '\e had them as low 
as lx, and peihops they weren’t veiy cheap at 
that, them vei } 7 low-pi iced tilings never is, neither 
new nor old—hum lx to 5*. , but Wellingtons is 
moie foi tlfc simps titan the stieet J do a little 
m childien’s boots and shoes. X*sell ^hum £foni 
oif. to 1 In/. Yes, you can buy lower tl*a» 3 <1, 
but 1 ’m not in that way. They sell quite as 
quick, oi quicker, than anything. 1 \o sold 
childien’s boots to poor women that wanted shoe¬ 
ing lai w’oise than the child ; aye, munv o time, 
sn lop boots^they ie called ‘ Jockeys ’ in the 
trade) isn t sold in tin* sheets. I \o never had 
any, and I don t see them with others in my line 
0 im, there s no such thing as Hessians or back- 
straps (a top-boot without the light-coloured top) 
in my trade now. Yes, I always have a seat 
handy where anybody can try on anything m the 
stieet; no, su,no boot-hooks nor shoe-horn ; shoe¬ 
horns is rather going out, I think. If what we 
sell in the streets won't go #n without them they 
won t be sold at alk A good many will buy if 
the thing’s only lug enough—they can’t bear 
pitching, and don t much caie for a finc*lit. 

‘‘Well, I suppose* I take from 30x. to 40s. a 
week, 1 lx. is about Ay profit—tlutt as to the 
3 ear through. 

‘‘I sell little for women’s w?A-,•though I do sell 
their boots and shoes sometimes.” 

Of the Street-Sellers of Old Hats. 

The tiv» street-sellers of old coats, waistcoats, 
and trousers, and of boots and shoes, whose state- 
nient8 precede this accoun 
generally, to 
have 

their stock. 


precede this account, confined their trade 
the J L • • - - 


. - - . — second-hand merchandize X 

bare mentioned as more especially constituting 
their stock But thls arrangement does Jl0 “ 


m wholly prevail. There are mfcn\' street-trtiders 
*‘in second-hand,” perhaps twd*thirds of the whole 
number, who sell indiscriminately, anything which 
they can bi#y r , or # jvhat they hope to turn out an 
Hdvantage; but even they prefer to deal more in 
one partic*ily4dnd of jgM'dhandize than another, 
and this is iuogt kf all tne case as concerns the 
street--sale of ohj boots and shoes, llats^how- 
e\er, are among the second-hand wares which*the 
street-seller rarely fends unconnected with other 
stoPk. I was toid^hat thisgnight be owing to the 
hats sq^d in the streets being usually suitable only 
for oift class, grown men ; while clothes .and boots 
and shoes are for boj’s as well as men. (Japs may 
supersede the use of hGts, but nothing c.in supPl- 
sedc the use of boots or shlTes, \Pliich ioun the 
sfead/\st sccondfliand stfeet-trade of anj\ 

if here are, however, occasions, when a street- 
seller exerts himself to become possessed of a 
cheap stock of hats, by the well-known process of 
“taking a quantity/* and sells them without, or 
with but a small admixture of other goods. One 
man who had been lately so occupied, gave me 
the following Recount He was of lush parentage, 
but there was little distinctive in his accent *— 

“ Ilats,” he said, ‘* aie about the awkwardest 
I things of any for the strefts. I)o as you will, 
they require a do;# of loom, ao that what you II 
i^mnstly see isn’t luits quite fendy.to put on your 
head and walk away in. but to he made ready. 

I’ve soW hats that way though, I mean ready to 
wear, and fny father belme me Inis sold hundreds 
—yes, 1 've been m«thc trade* all my life—and it’s 
file best way for a profit. You get, perhaps, the* 
old hat in, or you buy ik at hi. or Ad. as may he, 
and so you kill two birds. But there’s veiy little 
of that trade except on Saturday nights or Sunday 
mornings. People grants a decent tile for Sundays 
and don’t care W work-days. I ne\pr hawks 
hats, but I sells to those si| do, • My customers for 
hats are meckmics, with an odd clerk or two. 
Yes, indeed, I se)| hats now and then my own 
countrymen to go decent to mass in. I go to 
mass myself as often as 1 can ; Inmetimes I go tg 
vespers. No, the Irish m this tiade ain’t so good 
m going to chapel as they oifght, but it takes such 
a tune ; not just while you’ref thjjre, but in shaving, 
and washing, and getting ready. My wife helps 
me in selling second-liand^tTimgs; she’s a better 
hand than I am. I have two boys; they re 
young yet, and I don’t know what we shall bung 
them up to; perhaps to our .own business; and 
children seems to fall naturally into it, I think, 
wffen their fathers and mofhers*is in it. They’re 
at school*io^r. • * • 

“ I have sold hats front Gd. to 3x. 6d., but very 
seldom 3x. 6d .. •'The #x. 6d. ones wouM wear out 
two new gossamei s,.I know. It’s seldom you 
sc#beaver luyts in the stieet-trade now, they’re 
nearly all silk. They say the beavers have^s^ 
scarce in foreign parts where they ’re caught. I 
haven’t an idea how many hats I sell m a year, 
for I don’t stick to hats*you*see, sir, but I like 
[•doing in them as weH or better than in anything 
I else. Sojnetimes I '\e sold nothing but hats for 
weeks together, wholesale and retail that is. It’s 


T> a 
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only $he regular* baped hats I can sell. If you,; 
offer swells’ hats, •people’ll say : ‘ 1 may as well 
buy a new “ wideawake” at once.’ I have made ; 
20<s. in a week on li^fs alone. JBut if I confined J 
my trade to them now, I don’t' suppose I could j 
clear 5 s. one week with qjiotker th*^.c<v through. . 
It’s only the liawkelsVhat cui*sg,U them in wet 
i weather. I wish we could sell under cowr in all 

j the* places wheio theie swhit you call ‘ street- 

i markets.’ It would save poor people that lives ! 
by the street many a twope$c& by then thflngs 
not being spoiled, and by people not heejhfig the 
ram to go and examine them.’' * 

Q'.' Till-: STItKKT-Sl-:LliERS^(»r Womens Bucom)- 

. HA*1> AjTAULL. 

This ti.ide, as regaids *tlie sahf’ to retail cus¬ 
tomers in the stieets, is almost entirely m rfhe 
hands of women, seven-eighths of whom .ire the 
wives, 1 datives, or connections of the men who 
deal in second hand male apparel. Hut govjus, 
cloaks, bonnets, Ac, aie collected moie laige'y by 
men than by women, and the wholesale old 
clothes’ merchants of course deal i^ every sort <tf 
habiliment. Petticoat and liosemaiy-laues are the 
gland marts for this stieet-sale, but Jii Wlntoeioss- 
stieet, Leathei lane, 4dd-stieet (St. LulceV), and 
some similar Saturday night* uiaikets m }>oor 
neighboui hoods, # wonltii’s second-hand apparel is, 
sometimes olfoitd. “ It is often ol little use oller- 
liig it m the latter places,’’ 1 was told by a lace- 
heller who had sometimes tiled to do ‘business m 
second-hand shawls and cloaks, “ because you ate 
Sure to hear, ‘ Oh, we can get them iai cheapen lA 
Fettuoat lane, when we ljhe to go as Ini ’ “ 

The dilferent put turns ol female dtess are shown 
and sold in the stieet, as J have described in my* 
account of Jtosemaiy-l.me, and of the tiadmg of 
the men selling second-hand mal<? appatel. There 
is not so much attention paid to “ set otl ” gowns 
that then* is to set off coats. “ If «*lie gown he a 
washing jinvn ,’ 1 1 was inlormpd, “it is sine to 
j have to be washed before it can ho worn, and so 
« is no use bothering with it, and paying for 
soap and labour beforehand. If it he woollen, or 
some stulf that wont*wash, it lias almost almiys 
to he alteied befote* it is worn, and so it is no 
use doing it up 'perhaps to he alteied again.’’ 
Silk goods, however* are carefully enough re- 
glossed and repaued. 'Most of the others “just 
take their chance.” 

A good-looking Irishwoman gave me the follow¬ 
ing account. She had come to London and had 
^bt^n a lew years m seiVice, where she saved a little 
money, winn She married a cousin, bufe in what 
degree of cousinslnp me did not know. She 
then took«pait in lus avooition* v.s a ctockman, 
and subsequently as a stieetjseller.of second-hand 
clothes. t * 

wT^Wliy, yis, thin and indeed, sir,” she sai<J, “ I 
did feel lather quare m my new trade, going about 
fiom house to house, the Commercial-road and 
Stepney way, but •-I sdon got not to mind, and 
indeed thin it don’t matteremuch what way onei 
gets one’s living, so long as it’s honesty 0 , vis, 

I know there’s goings on in old clothes that isn’t 


always!*honest, but my husband’s a fair dealing 
man. I fblt quarer, too, whin I had to sell in the 
strata bi^r I soon got used to that, too; and it’s 
not such slavish* work as the * crocks.’ But we 
sometimes* crocks ’ yi the mornings a little still, 
and sells in the evenings. No, not what w'c ’ve 
collected*—for t];iat goes to «Mr. Isaac’s maiKet 
almost always—but stock that’s ready for wear. 

“For Cotton Gbinns J’ve got from 9d. to 
2s. 3d. 0, yis, ancl indeed, tinn, there’s gowns^- 
chaper/4d. andtfd.plyit there’s nothing to be^ot 
out of them, andnv e doiVt s/ll them. From 9 d. 
to 18c/. is the commonest price. It’s poor people 
as buys O, yis, and indeed thin it is, thim as 
lias families, and jnust look about thim. Many’s 
the poor woman that’s said .to me, f Well, and 
indeed, inarm, it isn’t my inclination to chapen 
rftiybAdy as I thinks is fair, and I wasjn ought up 
quite different to buying old gowns, J assure you’ 
— yis*that’s often said ,* no, sir, it isn’t my coun¬ 
trywomen that says it (laughing), it’s yours. 1 1 
wouldn’t think,’ savsshe, 'of offering you Id. less 
than Is, maim, for that frock foi my daughter, 
murm, but it’s inch a haid fight to live.’ Och, 
thin, and it Is indeed ; but to hear some of them 
talk you’d think they was born ladies, StuJ- 
f/otffH .s is from 'Id. to Sd. higher than cotton, hut 
they donjt sell near so well, i hardl$ know why. 
Cotton washes, and if a dacent woman gets a 
chape second-hand cotton, she washes and does it 
up, and it seems to come to her fresh and new. 
That can t be done with stuff. Sdl is very little 
m my way, but silk gowns sell fiom ?>s. C d to 4*.*. 
Of satm apd velvet gowns I can tell you no¬ 
thing , th$y ’re'iiever m the streets. 

“ Su'nnd-h and Bonn it* is a very poor sale— 
veiy. The millineis, poor eraitcheis, as makes 
them up and sells them in the strate, has the 
gieatest sale, but they makes very little by it. 
Their bonnets looks new, you sj*e, sir, and close 
and nice for poor women. 1 ’ve sold bonnets fiom , 
(» d,. to 3.s. Of/, and some of them cost ?>/. But 
whin they git laded and out of fashion, they ’re 
of no vally at all at all. Shairh is a veiy little 
sale ; very little. I’ve got fiom Of/, to 2.s*. 0 d 
for them. IVaid shawls is as good as any, at 
about Is. Of/ ; but they Ye a winter trade. <'funks 
(they are what m the dress-making trade are called 
mantles) isn’t much of a call. I’ve had them 
from ^s. Of/, as lifgh as 7*—but only once 
V., and it was good silk. .They’re not a sort 
of wear that suits poor people. Will and 

indeed turn, I hardly Know who buys tlfein 
second-hand ^ Perhaps had‘women bu}s a few, 
or they g<\ men to buy tli&n for them. I think 
your misses don't buy much second-fiand thin in 
gineral , the less the better, the likes of them ; 
vis, indeed, sir. Stays I don’t sell, but you can 
buy them from 3d. to 15cZ.; it’s a small trade. 
And I don t sell Under ClotJitny, or only now and 
thin, except Children's. Dear me, I c£h hardly 
tell the prices I get for the poor little thing?’ 
dress- I’ve a little giil myself—the prices vaiy^ 
so, just the frocks and other things is made for 
big children or little, and what they ’re made of. 

I've sold frocks—they sell best on Saturday and 
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, and so 
e xf'ould 
there’s 


Monday nip-hts—from 2 <1. to Is. 6d. 
tico.its is Id. to 3d. ; shifts is Id. and 1 
is little shuts If they wasn’t so low t! 
be more rags than ilieie is, ahd sij 
plintv. • 

“ Will, thin and indeed, T don’t knovv.what we 
make in a week, mfl.1 if I dal, vfchy *hould 1 t#ll 1 
0, yes, sir, I know*from the gentleman that sent 
vou to me that you ’ie # *skin^fi>r a good purpose ■ 
^js , indeed, thm ; %ut I lalely can't say. # AVe do 
pmty well, God’s nmne^bc* flraidfed ! Pei haps a 
gk'vn 


’/itfle pet- (•half, was profit, for the street-seller bought m the 
f, i I •.... .... ..11 •• r ,„A 


pi 

good second-hand JtwiT tiade Ttrnl such like 
w8ith from 10s’ to 35s. a week, and nearer 15s. 
than 10s ively week ; 1>ut that’s a pood second¬ 
hand trade you undeistawfe sir> A poor tiade’s 
about half that, periiaps. Put thin my husband 
sells men’s wear as will. Tis. indeed, and J. fngl 
time to goJ.o mass, and I soon got tin husband to 
go aftei we jv.ts marned, foi he’d got to negjrct it, 
God he pi .used , and what’s all ton can get here 
computed to making tour sowl ” [saving jour soul 
— ntakin</ jour soul is not an uncommon phiase 
among some of" the lush people] Oeh, and 

indeed thin, sn, if you "to met Father-, you *\e 

met a good gmtlemnu ® 


Of the street-selling of 
0 <T hath 


ifonii'ii and c hdd&n'b 
<oml h<t,»r hoot s and shots, 1 need snydiut little, 
as they foini p.ut of the stock of the men’s witre, 
and me sold by the same men, not unfiequently 
assisted by then, wives. The best salt; is for black 
(lof/i hoots, whether laced or buttoned, but the 
prices nm^iily from bd to 1* It d. If the ‘‘legs” 
of a second-hand pan be good, they ar§ woitli 5c/., 
no matter what the leather poitnm, mduding # the 
may be. Golouied boots sell v*ciy m- 
difleivntlj. (’liildien’s boots and shoes ate sold 

fiom 2d. to 15c/. 

Or I UP iSTJ^KT-Sl.LLEItS OF SliCOKP-IlANI* 
butts. 

Or lots the stieel-sale is prompt # 11011011 , or used 
to be prompt , but not so much so, 1 am told, 
last season, as loimeily A fur tippet is readily 
bought for the sake of waunth by women who 
tlnive pretty well 111 the keeping W coflee-stnlls, 
or an\ calling which requires attendance; dining 
the night, 01 111 the chilliness of enily morning, 
e\en m summer, by those go out at enily 
hours to their work Py such persona a big tip- 
pet is readily bought*when the money is not i#i 
mjjednnent, and to m^iny it is a strong recom¬ 
mendation, that wljen new, the tippet, most 
likely, was worn by* a real lacljv I was 
fissmed by a person familiar with the tiade. 

One lern.ife; street seller *1»<J *tli**e stalls or 
stands in the New Out (when it was a gieat street 
maiket), about two years back, and all for the 
sale* of second-hand furs. She has now a small 
shop in secoijd-hand wealing uppaiel (women’s) 
generally, furs being of course included. The 
jpbismess carried on in the street (almost always 
‘the Cut”) by the fur-seller m question, jvho was 
both industrious and respectable. \yas very con¬ 
siderable. On a Monday she has not unfrequentlv 
taken 3/,, one-half of which, indeed more than 


summer, -when fur/ “ were no money at all,” and 
sold in the ^vmter, when they *‘*were really tin, 
and no mistake.”*• Before Mhe season began, she 
Sometimes hud a small room nearly full of fuis. 

This tnfd#jl less confr’feJ to Petticoat-lane and 
the old clothef efistnet, as regaids the supply to 
retail customers, than is anything else comftyted 
with dress. But the fur trade is now small. The 
money, prudence, and forethought necessary to 
enable a fur-sellei* to buj* 111 the summer, for 
ampl<^)»>ht in the winter, as regards street-trade, 
is not in accordance with the habits of the general 
run of street sellers, who think but of the preseqj, 
01 hardly think even ot that. # , 

The old fur* like all the other old articles of 
wearing apparel, whether garbs of what may be 
oc donated pi unary necessaries, as shoes, or nn?re 
eomfoits or adomnients, as boas or mutVs, are 
bought m the fust instance at the Old Clothes 
]$.\t:hauge, and so find their way to the street- 
sellers. The exceptions as to this first tiansaetinn 
j 111 the trade 1 now speak Sf, are \eiy tiiffmg, and, 

| jTeihaps, more* trifling than in other aitides, for 
j one gieat supply of furs, I am informed, is from 
i then being swopped 111 the spring and summer for 
J lloweis with the joot-sellers,” who carry them to 
the Exchange m " 

* Last winter there were sornetftpes as many as 
ten persons- -three-fourths of the number of second¬ 
hand fur seller-., which fluctuates, being women—- 
with fur-stands. They fiequent the stieet nmikets 
qn the Satin da j an<T Monday nights, not confining* 
themselves to any one market 111 particular. The 
best sale is for Ftu Ttypets, and chiefly of the 
jdaiker colours. These aie bought, one of the 
dedicts informed me, fiequently by maid-servants, 
who could run of enands 111 them m the dark, or 
wear them m wet weather. Ifeiey aie^old from 
l.s*. Gd. to 4s. G(/, about «2s. or 2s. Gd. being a 
common chargf Children’s tippets u go off well,” 
from (Jr/, to l.s. 3<P. Rons are not ven (ftd to half 
the extent of tippets, although they are lower- 
priced, one of tolerably good gray squnrel bein£ 
l.s. $d. The reason of the difference in the demand 
is that boasaie as much an o^ament as a garment, 
while the tippet answeis the purpose of a shawl. 
Matfs are not at all vendible in the streets, the 
few that are disposed of being principally for child¬ 
ren. As muffs are not generally used by maid¬ 
servants, or by the families of the working classes, 
the absence of demand in th<? second-hand traffic 
is easily accounted for. They pre bought sor.sen 
times to ^ub up for other purposes. m Vidorines 
are disposed of readily enough at from Is. to 2s. Gd., 
as are duffs, from Ad. to ad. m 

One mail, who told me that a few years since he 
anc^ his wife used to *8011 second-hand furs in the 
street, was of Opinion that his best customers were 
womfn of the town, who were tolerably w/EIf- 
dressed, and who required some further protection 
from the night air. Hfc coujd readily sell any 
“ tidy” article, tippet, Jioa, or muff, to those females, 
if they had from 2s. Gd. to 5s. at command. He 
bad so sylfl them in Clare-market, in Tottenham- 
court-road, and the Brill. 
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Of the Second-Wand Seelies of Smititfield.'| 

No Bmall part of tint second-Vuul trade of Lon¬ 
don is c irned on in the market-place of ttimthfielcf, 
on the Friday alten>J><v* Here *if ,1 mart for 
almost eveiythmg which is requir'd for the har- 
iics^srtig of Leasts of draught, or is required lor 
any means of propulsion or locomotion, either ns a 
whole vehicle, or in its several # parts, needec^ by 
street-traders * also of the machines, vessels, scales, 
weights, measures, baskets, stands, and <i?l 4 otliei 
appliances ol street-trade. , 

^ The scene is animated^ and peculiar. Apart 
from the horqe, as$, and goat trade (of which 1 
shall give an account hpre.iftoi)* it is a gtand 
Second-hand (/ostermongeis’ Exchange. The 
trade is not confined to that large body, though 
they are the principal merchants, but unhides 
greengrocers (often the costermonger m n shop), 
caimen, and otlieis It is, moreover, a fa'oifhte 
resort of the purvcyois of strect-piov isioii? and 
beveiageq, of street dainties and luxuries. Of 
tins class some of the most prosperous are tboSe 
who are “ well known in Smith held.” 

The space devoted to this second-hand eom-« 
merce and its accompaniments, inns fiom St 
Ikutholomew’s Ilo^ytul towards Long lane, but 
isolated peripatetic tradeis are found in all puts* | 
of the space not devoted to the exhibition^ cattle I 
or ot horses. The crowd on the day of my vi-at j 
was considerable, but from seveial t heard the 
not-always M-rv-veracious icmaiks of “ Nothin^ 
doing” and “ There’s nobody at all heie to-day. 
The weather was sultry,*and at every few raids 
arose the ciy from men and boys, “ UingcT-beiT*' 
ha'penny a glass ! ihr, >enny a glass,” or “ Iced 
lemonade hete ! Iced laspbemade, as cold as ice, 
ha'penny*a glass,,only a b.i’pemiv ! ” A boy was 
elevated on a boaid at*the end of a splendid affair 
of this kind. It was a square bifilt vehicle, the 
top beinij about 7 feet by 4,«and flat and sm- 
mounted by the Lemonade fountain , long, nanovv, 
champagne glasses, holding a laspbeny coloured 
liquid, liothed up exceedingly, were ranged round, 
and the beveiage dispensed by a woman, the 
mother or employ .t of the boy who was bawling. 
The sides of tin* machine, which stood on wheels, 
weie a blight, slimy blue, and on them sprawled 
the lion and unicorn m gorgeous heraldry, yellow 
and gold, the artist being, accoidmg to a pro¬ 
minent annoumemdnt, a “ heiald painter,” The 
apparatus was handsome, but with that exaggyia- 
tion of handsomeness which attracts,the high and 
low vulgar, who caunut distinguish between gaudi- 
ness and 4 beauty. The ^sale ,was busk. The 
ginger-beer sold in the maiket wiVs generally dis¬ 
pensed from carts, and here f noticed, ydmt 
occurs yearly in street-commeice, an innovation on 
ifie established system of the trade. Several 
sellers disposed of their ginger-beer in clear glass 
bottles, somewhat ,Jargor and fuller-necked than 
those introduced by M. Sovcr for the sale of bis 
“ nectar,” and the liquid was drank out of thJj 
bottle the moment the cork was undrawy.i, and so 
the necessity of a glass was obviated. 


Ncai the herald-painters work, of which I 
have justr spoken, stood a very bumble stall on 
wliidh vtr; e loaves of LreatJ, and round the loaves 
wore pieces of‘fnod fish and slices of bread on 
plates, all remarkably clean. “ Oysters ! JViinv-a 
Wt ' ljcnny-a-lot, oysters'” was the cry, {lie 
mnft frcquertly.lieard after ^hat of gmgei-beer, 
Ac. “ Chernes ' ^wopence *.i-pound ' Fenny-a 
pound, cheiries 4 “ Fi#yt-pies 1 Try my fiuit- 
pies ' ” The mott famous deafer in all kinds ofi* 
penny pies is, Rowfivtr, not*a pedestrian, batman 
eqnestiuu liavvlftr. ■ He dflves a very smart, 
handsome pie-cart, sitting behind aftei the manfter 
of the Hansom cabmen, Mie lifting up ot a lid 
below Ins knees displaying his largo stock of pies. 
His “ drag' is whisked along rapidly by a brisk 
^hestjiut poney, well-liainessed. The “whole set 
out,’I was Hummed, poney included cost 50/. 
ivlioiifUew. The pinprietor is a keen, ('harti-t and 
teetotaller, and lo.-es no oppoitunity to inculcate 
to Ins customeis the excellence of teetotalism, as 
well as of his pies. “ Milk ' ha’penny a pint 1 
ha’penny a pint, good milk 1 ’ is another <rv. 

“ llaspberry cream ' iced rasjibeiry-cieam, lia’peiiny 
a glass ' ” "Phis street-selh l had a capital ti.ido. 
Street ices, or r.ither ice ueams, were somewhat of 
a Inline last year, nunc especially in f ireemvii h- 
paik, but this year they seem likely to smceed. 
THb Smithlield man sold them in veiy small 
glasses, which he widely dipped into a vessel at 
Ins feet, and so filled them with the ere,nil. The 
consumers had to use their hngeis instead of a 
spoon, and no few seemed puzzled how-to eat their 
ice, and vvt're grievously troubled by its getting 
amftng tliVlr teeth. I lieaid one tliover muttei 
that lie* hit “.is if it had snowed in his belly 1 
Perhaps at Smitlifield-nnuket on the Fnday after¬ 
noons eveiy stfeet-tiade in eatables and dnnk.ibles 
lias its repiesentativ e, with the exception ot such 
things as sweet-stuff, rinds and j-diey. Ac , which 
aie bought chiefly by women and clnldien. Then* , 
were plum-doygh, plum rake, justly, pea-soup, 
whelks, periwinkles, hum-sandwiches, hot-cels, 
oranges, Ac., Ac., Ac. 

These things are the usual accompaniment of 
street-maiketf, and I now come to the suh|eet 
matter of the woik, the sale of second hand 
articles. 

In this trade, einyc the introduction of a new 
arrangement two months ago, there has been a 
great change. The vendor > aie not allowed to 
vend bairovvs in the market, unless indeed with-q. 
poney oi donkey hamessei} to them, or unless 
they are wheeled about b^y the owner, and they 
are not allowed to spread their wares on the 
ground. WViey considered q-f what those 

wares are composed, the awkwardness of the 
arrangement, to the sales people, may be under¬ 
stood. They consist of second-hand collars, padd, 
saddles, bridles, bits, traces, every description of 
worn harness, whole or in parts; tlfe wheels, 
springs, axles, Ac., of barrows and carts; tb^ 
beams, chains, and bodies of scales ;—these, per- ‘ 
haps, are the chief things which are sold sepa¬ 
rately, as parts of a whole. The traders have now 
no other option but to carry them as they best 
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can, and offer them for sale. You saw!min who 
really appear clad m harness. Portions were 
fastened round their bodies, collais slunMon their 
arms, pads or small calt-saddlcs, with fieir shaft- 
gear, were planted on thei$ shoulders. Some 
carried merely a collar, or a harness^ bridle^ 

I or # eun a bit or if pair of sp\jrs. , It was the 
I same with the firings, &t\, of the bairows 
j and small carts. Tfjfcy \jere earned under 
i ^men’s arms, or pefised* on theiyshoulders. The 
wheels and other yjings wJticn«are too' heavy 
I for such modes of transport had to be placed in 
j some sort of vehicle, and in the vehicles might be 
I seen trestles, 6cc. * 

J The complaints on the pa it of the second-hand 
i sellers wcie iftuthcyr lew nor mild: “If it had 

been a hit ox that had to lib accommodated,” said 
one, “ before he was roasted lor. an uldeTmaif, 

' they’d ha\ ^ lound someway to do it. Put it 
| don't mutter lor poor men: though why we I 
j shouldn’t be suited with a market as well ns j 
»| richer people is not the ticket, that's the fact.” 

! The.se airangements me aheaih heginnim> to be j 
infringed, and will be inoie anu # more infringed, ' 
• tor such is always the case The roafcm why they 
were adopted w r as that the ground was so litteicd, 
that there was not loom lot the donkey tiafficfliid j 


1 .other requirements of the mark^,. The donkeys, 

I tvhen “ shown,” under the old Arrangement, often 
trod on boards of old metal, &t. f spiead on the 
ground, and^trip^qfl, sometimes to their injury, m 
Consequence. Prior to thepchunge, about twenty 
persons us#d^J#come froi^etticoat-lane, &c., and 
spread their o4d •metnl or other stores on the 
ground. • # • 

Of these there are now none. These Petticbat- 
laners, I was told, by a Smithfield frequenter, 
wci^i men “ w r ho *kiew the price of old rags,”—a 
new nkj^isc expressive of their knowingness and 
keenimss in trade. % 

The statistics of this trade will be found under 
that head : the prices Are often much higher ancl 
much lower. ^ speak of the*regular trades. I 
have not included the sale of the supeiior butchers’ 
carts, 6cc., as that is a traffic not in the hands of 
the legular second-hand street-sellers. I have not 
thought it lequisite to speak of the hawking 
of %hips, sticks, wash-leathers, brushes, curry¬ 
combs, Ac , &c., of which I have already treated 
distinctively. • 

• The accounts of the Capital and Income of the 
Street.-Selleis of Second-IIaud Articles I am 
,obliged to defer till a future occasion. 


OF THE STREET-SELL 

Tiie live* animals sold m the streets include beasts, 
birds, fisli,^md reptiles, all sold in streets of 
London. • # 9 

The class of men caiiymgon this business—for 
they aie nearly .ill men is mixed , but the ma- ' 
P'rity me of a half-spoiting and h.ilf-\agiant kind. 
One lnfoiniciut told me that the Lnrd-catcheis, for 
instance, when voting, as mote than three-fouiths 
of them are, were those who “ liked to be alter a 
loose end," fust cat lung their buds, as a bolt of ! 
sporting business, and then sometiAies selling them ! 
in the sheets, but lar more frequently disposing of 1 
them in the bud-shops. “Some of these boys,” 1 
a bud seller in a large wav of business said to me, 1 
“ used to become lat-catchers oi dog-selleis, but I 
then* 's not such great openings in the iat and dog 
line now. As far as I know, they ’re the same 
lads, or just the same sort ot*lads, anyhow, as you 
may sen ‘ helping,’ holding hoises, oi things like 
that, at concerns like them small races at Peck- 
htftn or Chalk Farm, <fr helping any way at the 
foot-races at Camberwell." There is m this bird- 
catchmg a strong manifestation of the vagrant 
spiut. To ribe long hefniq» daybreak ; to walk 
some miles uelore daybreak* •film* the earliest 
dawn to wait m some field, or common, or wood, 
watching the capture of the birds ; then a long 
trudge to town to dispose of the fluttering cap¬ 
tives , all this is done cheerfully, because there are 
afiout it the irresistible charms, to this class, of 
^tenement, \anety, and free and open-air life. 
Nor do these charms appear one whit weakened 
when, as happens often enough, all this early morn 
business is carried on fasting. 


EHS W LIVE ANIMALS. 

• 

| The old men m«the bud-catch mg business are 
i fiot to be ranked as to their enjoyment of it with* 
tlie juveniles, for these* old men are sometimes 
min in, and can but, as one of them said to mo 
l^some time ago, "hobble about it.” Put they ha\e 
tlie same spiut, or the spaiks of it. And in this 
part of the tiadc. is one of the cunous # chaiacter- 
lstu s of a stieet-life, oi # ratiter of an open air 
puisuit for tin*requirements of ;i stieet-trade. A 
man, worn out lgr other purposes, incapable of 
anything but a passive, or suit of lazy labour— 
such as lying m a held and watclnng the action j 
his tr;i|i-cages—will yet in <t Hiimmoi's morning, ! 
dectepid as lie may be, posses himself of a dozen ! 
oi even a scoie of the veiy freest and most aspir- ' 
ing oi all our English small bncls, a cicature of the 
air beyond other birds of hifc “order”—to use jjii 
ornithological teim— -of sky-laiks. 
j The dog-sellers are of a sporting, trading, j 
1 idling class. Their sport is vow the rat-hunt, or j 
1 the ferret-match, or the d op-fight; as it was with J 
! tin? predecessors of their stanlp, the cock-fighT^I 
| the bull, •be&r, a*d budget bait; flic* Ahrove-tide ! 
j cock-shy, or the duck huftt. Their trading spit it ! 

is akin to that#)? the •higher-class spor»ng frater- 1 
j nity, the trading members of the turf. They love ! 

| to dtell and to pargam, always with a quiet exulta¬ 
tion ||t the time—a matter of loud tavern ! 

afterwards, perhaps, as respects the street-folk— 
how they “ do” a customer, or “ do” one another. 

“ It ’a not cheating,' was the Remark and apology 
«of a very famous jockey of the old times, touching j 
such measures; “it’s not cheating, it’s outwit- I 
ting.” perhapsJhw expresses the code of honesty ! 
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scldouvtopk his accustomed walk in the park with¬ 
out a tribe of them at his heels. So “ fashionable ” 
were spjfc» lels at that time and afterwards, that m 
171*2 Pop made the chief 1 of all his sylphs and 
sylpludes the guard of a lady’s lapdog. The 
fashion has long continued, and still continues; 
and it was on this fashionable fondness for a toy, 
and on the legard of many' c'hera for the noble 
and affectionate qualities of the dog, that a traffic 
was established \m London, which became so ex¬ 
tensive’and so kieitfuve, that the legislature inter¬ 
fered, m 1811, f*r the ptupo'e of checking it. 

1 cannot better show the extent and hu.ra- 
tiveness of this trade, thaii by citing a list which 
one of the witnesses before Parliament, Mr. W. 
Bishop, a gunmaker, delivered 1.1 to the Com¬ 
mittee, of *• cases in ‘which money had recently 
been extorted fiom the owners of dogs by dog- 
stealeis and their confederates.” There is no ex¬ 
planation of tlie space of time included under the 
\ague term “recently but the leturn shows that 
1 5 1 ladies and gentlemen had been the victims of 
the dog-stealers or dog-findeis, lor in this business 
the wolds were, and still sue to a degree, syno- 
nymes, arid of these (52 had been so victimized 
m 18113 and in the six months of 1811, fiom 
January to July. The total amount shown 
by Mr Bishop to June been paid for the 
Bicfoui-: I descube the parent condition of tluv j restoration of stobm dogs was 1*77/. 4.s Gd , or an 
street-trade in dogs, which is pi menially in j average of (*>/. 1(K per individual practised upon, 
spaniels, or m the description well known as Jap- j This huge sum, it is stated on the authority of 
dogs, I will give an account of the burner toudi- i the Committee, was only that which came within 
turn of the trade, if tiade it can pioperlv be j J\Jr Bishop’s knowledge, and burned, perhaps, 
called, for the “ finders ” and “stealers” of do<fs i “ hut a (n>4 l i part m amount” of the whole extor- 
were the more especial subjects of a pallia- J tin* Mi* Big-hop was himself in the habit of 
montary inquiry, from winch J denve the official.; doing business “ m obtaining the restitution of 
information on the matter. The Repoit of the | dogs,” and had once known 18/—the dog-stealers 


of sfich traders f not to cheat, but to outwit or 
over-reach. Mixed with such traders, howevei, 
are found a few. quiet, plodding, fair-dealing men, 
whom it is difficult te classify, otherwise than that 
they are “m the line,' just because they likes it. ’ 
The idling of these stt "(/-sellers is-a put of their 
business. To walk by the hour ip and down a 
street, and with no manual labour except to clean 
their dogs’ kennels, and to cany them in their 
arms, is but an idleness, although, as some of these 
men will tell you, “ they woi$ fund at it.” 

Under the le.speelive heads of dog and bird- 
sellers, I shall gi\e nioie detailed characteristics of 
the class, as well as of the \aiying qualities and 
inducements of the buyers. 

The street-sellers of foreign bilds. such as par¬ 
rots, parroquots, and cockatoos ; or gold arid silver 
fifth; of goats, tortoises, rabbits, loveiets, ledge- 
hogs, and the collet tors of snails, worms, frogs, 
and toads, are also a mixed body. Poieigneis, 
Jews, seamen, countrymen, costermongeis, uui 
boys hum a pait, and of them I shall give a de- 
6ciiption under the si *eiul heads. '1 he promi- 
nently-chaiacterized street-selleis re the tuidc.s 
in dogs and buds. 
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Committee w.is ordered by the House of Coin 
mons to l’ punted, July 20, 1844. 

Jn their llepoit the Committee observe, con¬ 
cerning the value of pet dogs.—“Fiom the evi¬ 
dence of .arious witnesses it appears, that in one 
case a spaniel was sold for 105/, and m another, 
inder a sheulF s execution, for 95/. at the hammer, 
and 50/ or 60/, aie not unfiequently given for 
fum y dogs of first-uUe breed and beauty' ’ l’he 
hundred guineas’ dog above alluded to was a 
“ black ami tan King Charles’s spaniel —indeed, 
Mr. Dowling, the edito' 1 ol /hiI s Life ni Jjnu/on, 
said, in lus evidence before the Committee, “I 
have known as much as 150/. given for a dog” 
He said afterwards “ Then* are certain maiks 
about the eyes and otherwise, which aie con¬ 
sidered * properties ’ and it depends entirely upon 
the propelty which a dog possesses .is to its 
value.” 

1 need not dwell on the general fondness of the 
English for dogs, otherwise than hs regards wh.it 
were the grand objects of the dog-finders’ search 
—ladies’ small spaniels and lap-dogs, or, as< they 
are sometimes called, “carriage-dogs,” by their 
being the companions of ladies inside their car¬ 
riages. These animals first became fashionable 
by the fondness of Charles II. for them. That 
monarch allowed them undisturbed possession of 
the gilded chairs in his palace of Whitehall, and 


flaked 25/.—given lor the lestitution of a spaniel. 
The full amount realized by' tins dog-stealing was, 
: r o* Bn? t _ < the above proportion, 9772/. 5*. In 
I" 1 ’, J7 •. &>•. Or/, was so leabzed, and 
97/ I4.s. (W. in the six months of 18-i-4, within 
Mr Bishop’s personal knowledge : and if this be 
likewise a tenth of the whole of the commerce 
in this line, a year’s business, it appeals, averaged 
21(50/. to the stealers or finders of dogs. I select 
a few names fiom the list of those robbed of dogs, 
either from the amount paid, or because the names 
aie well known. The that payment cited is from 
a public board, who owned a dog in their corporate 
opacity' * 


Board of Green Cloth 1 . 

Hon. W. Ashley (v. t.*) . 

Sn F. Burkett 
Colonel Udney £v.*t) 

Duke of Cambridge 
Count Kielmansogge 
Mr. Orby Hunter (v. t ) . 

Mrs. Holmes (v. t.) . 

Sir Richard Phillips (v. t ) 

The French Amdassador . 

Sir II Peel 
Edw. Morris, Esq. . 

* “ v t.*’ signifies “ various times,” 
1 restoration.’* 
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15 

6 

12 

30 

9 

15 

50 

20 

1 

2 

17 
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0 ' 
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12 0 0 
10 0 0 
7 0 0 

12 12 0 
lf> 0 # 0 # 
14 14 0 
1 f> % 0 
b 0 0 

12 0 0 
2 2 0 
10 10 0 
110 0 
•4 10 0 
10 0 


0 


Mr*. Ram (v. t.) 

Duchess of Sutherland 
AVyndham Bruce, Esq. (v. t) 

Ca]>t. Alexander (v. t.) .* 

£hr De Lncy Evans . 

Judge Littledale t • • •• 

Leonino Ippolito? Esq. (v. 

Mr. Commissioner I^ie .• 

^^Lord Cholmondeley (v. t.) / . 

'Tfoul Stanhope • . % . * *. 

Countess of Chanfcmont (v t In 
• 1843) . . ... 

Lord Allred l > ag< , t * 

Count LeodoiVe (v. t) 

Air. Thorne fvvhipmaker) '. 

Mr. White (v.t.) . *. 

Col. Baryai d (v. t) . . . • 

Air. T. ilylmes 
Earl of Wmchelsen . 

Lord WharnclilVe (v. t.) . 

Hon Mrs Dyce Sombie . 

AI Cde (v t ) . . # . 

Count Batthyany 

• lhsliop of Ely 
Count D’Oisay 

• _ 

Thus thAe 3G ladies and gentlemen paid 
438/ 5.s. Gd to rescue their dogs fiom professional 
dog-stealers, or an average, per individual, of up* 
wauls of 12/. 

These dog appropriators, as they found that 
they could levy contributions not only on loyalty, 
foreign ainbassadms, peeis, courtiers, a*d ladies ol 
rank, but on public bodies, and on»the dignitawes 
of the state, the law, the army, and the church, 
became holder and more expel t in their avocations 
a boldness which was encouraged by the exist¬ 
ing law Prior to the parliamentary inquiry, dog- 
btealing was nothin indictable offence. To show 
^ this, Air. Commissioner Mayne quoted Ill at k stone 
to the Committee . " As to those ^itnmals which 
do not serve for food, and which therefore the law 
holds to ha\e no intrinsic value, as dogs of all 
sorts, and other creatures kept for whim and plea¬ 
sure—though a man may ha\e a Igisc piopcity 
therein, tuid maintain a civil action for the loss of 
them, yet they are not of such estimation as that 
the crime of stealing them amounts to larceny.” 
The only mode of punishment*for dog-stealing was 
by summary convictiog, the penalty being fine qj 
imprisonment; but Air. Commissioner Atyyne did 
nwi'know of any mstarlte of a dog-stealer being 
sent to prison in default of payment. Although the 
Juw recognised no property m a dog, tile animal 

* was taxed; au$ it was complained at the time 
that an unhappy lady might lfafe*to # pay tax for 
the full term upon her dog, perhaps a year and a 
half after he had been stolen from her. One old 
offender, who stole the Duke of Beaufort’s dog, was 
transpoi ted, not for stealing the dog, but his collar. 

The difficulty of proving the positive theft of a 
Tmg was extreme. In most cases, w'here the man 
was not seen actually to seize a dog whidli could 
be identified, he escaped when carried before a 
magistrate. “ The dog-stealers,” said Inspector 


.Shaekell, “ generally go two together; tlief have 
ft piece of liver f fhey say it^s meiely bullock’s 
liver, which will entice or taiflo the wildest or 
savagest do$ whtifth there *nn be in any yard ; 
they gi\e it him, and Uxm him from his ch. 1111 . 
At other coiUi**jr.AIr. Shackell, “ they 

will go in the iltrc*et with a little dog, rubbed over 
with some sort sf stuff, and will entice valuable 

dotrs away.If there is a dog los*t or 

stolen, it is generally known within five or six 
hoiira where that log is, and they know almost 
exactly j^hat they can get for it, so that it is a 
regular system of plunder.” Air. (f. White, 
“dealer 111 live stock, dogs, and other animals^” 
and at one time .a “ detfler in Eons, and tigers, and 
all sorts of things,” said of the do£stealers : “ I 11 
turning the corners of streets thoie are two 01 
thite of them together; one will snatch up a dog 
and put into his apron, and the others will stop 
the lady and say, * What is the matter r and di¬ 
rect the party wdio has lost the dog 111 a contrary 
dnertion to that taken.’’ 

In this business were* engaged from 50 to 
ft) men, half* of them actual stealers of the 
animals. The others were the receivers, and the 
[^go-betweens or “ restoieis.” The thief kept 
the dog perhaps for a day 01 ^ two at some public- 
house, an$ he theff took it tf> a dog-dealer with 
#vhom he was connected 111 The way ot business. 
These dealers earned 011 a tra<fe in “honest 
dogs,” nf one of the witnesses styled them (mean¬ 
ing dogs Iflmestly acquired), hut some of them 
dealt principally with the dog-stenlcrs Their , 
depots could not be entered by the police, being 
prnate premises, without a search-warrant - and 
direct evidence was necessary to obtain a search- 
wairant—and of course a stranger 111 quest ot a 
stolen dog would i*ot be admitted. Sonic of the 
dog-dealers would not pin chase or ^motive dogs 
known to have been stolen, hut others bought 
and speculated in them. If ail advertisement 
appeared oflenng n#reward for the dog, # negotia¬ 
tion was entered into. If 110 reward was offered, 
the owner of the dog, who was always either* 
known or made out, was waited upon by a re- 
stord*, who undertook “to lestyre the dog if terms 
could he come to.” A dog l*ebjjiging to Colonel 
Fox was once kept six weeks befoie the thieves 
would consent to the Colonel's terms. One of th® 
most successful restorers was a shoemaker, and 
mixed little with the actual stejilers; the dog- 
dealers, however, acted as ms to re rs frequently 
enough. If the person robbed paid a good rounjj^J 
sum* for the restoiation ot a <fog, # and paid it 
speedily, fhe* anilfial was almost certilin to be 
stolen a second time, and ;? higher sum was then 
demanded. SmnetimhB the thieves threatened 
that if they w<A*e any longer tufled with they 
wouftl inflict torture on the dog, or cut its throat. 
One Ipdy, AIiss Brown of Bolton-street, was 
worried by these threats, and by having twice to 
redeem her dog, “ that ^he has left England,” 
said Air. Bishop, “and I really do believe for the 
sake of keeping the ddg.” it does not appear, as 
far as the evidence shows, that these threats of 
torture o/,death were ever carried into execution; 
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some of the witness had merely heard of such- one Bairejt, although he had been in custody 
things. ^ 1 ' several tines, he was considered " a very superior 

The shoemaker alluded to was napied Taylor, dog-stcalM” ( 

and liiHpectoi Sluuket’ thus d os .4 ibes this peison’s ' II the stolen * dog were of little value, it was 
way of transacting biihVioss in the dog “restoring'" safest for the stealers to turn him loose; if he 
line. “ There is a mri/I V.«;ned TayiW' tvho is one vere of value,and unowned and unsought for, there 


and Inspectoi Sluuket’ thus d os .4 1 bos this pei son's ' II the itolen * dog were of little value, it was 
way of translating business m the dog “restoring ’ safest for the stealers to turn him loose; if he 
line. “ There is a imtu^Rned Tay/eei* tvho is one were of due,and unowned and unsought for, there 
ol the greatest restoreis in Londoi^of stolen dogs, was a leady mhrket abroafl. The stewards, 
thrpifgh Mr. Bishop ” [Mr Btshop wn's a gun- stokers, or seamen pf the Ostwid, Antwerp, Rot- 
mtikei in J3ond-stieet | “ It is a disgrace to tenhim, Hamburgh,,and r 11 the Fiench steamers, 

London that any poison shoitd, eneouiage a jnan readilv bought stl\ J en fancy nogs 1 , sometimes twenty 
like that to go to ex*oit moir.y fiom ladies and to thnty were *lak£n at a ovage. A steward, 


mtikei in I3ond->>tiP<*t J “ It is a disgrace to j tenhim, Hamburgh,,and r 11 the Fiench steamers, 
London that any poison should, eneouiage a plan j readilv bought stl\ J en fancy nogs 1 , sometimes twenty 
like that to go to ex*oit moir. y fiom ladies and to thnty were *lak£n at a ovage. A steward, 
gentlemen, especially a respectable man.# gen- J indeed, has givefl 12/. for if stolen spaniel as a 
tloman applied to me to yt a valuable dog that j pnvate speculation l)ea]ers, too, came occasiSn- 
V’ aa stolen, with a chain on his neck, and the ■ ally from Fans, and bortght numbers of these 
mime on the eoll.u t and 1 heanl Mi Bishop lmn- ! animals, and at what the dog foragers considered 
self say that it cost (5/ ; .that it <y>uld not be got i fan prices. One of the witnesses' 1 (Mr. Baker, a 
for less, ('apt \ ansittai t (the owner of tin-dog) , qinie, dealer in Lendenhull-maiket) said —“ I 
came out, I asked him paiticuhulv, 'Mill \uu | have seen pel Japs twenty oi thnty dogs tied tip in 
give me a description of the dog on a pier* of I a littlj; loom, and I should suppose everyone of 
paper/ and th.it is his writing (producinga paper), j them was stolen , a reward not sufficiently high 


I went and made inqim v, and the captain Him¬ 
self, who fives in Belgiuve-square, said he had no 
objection to give 4/. fob the rccoveiy of the dog, 


being offered for then restoration, the parties get 
more money by taking them on board the different 
steam ships «nd selling them to persons on boaid, 


but would not give* the (> / 1 vvthit and took*a j or to people coming to tins country to buy dogs 

good deal of trouble about it. I found out th’u | and take tli/hn abroad ” 

Taylor went first to^asteitain what the ownei otuj The following statement, derived from Mr. 
the dog would gne for it, pud then went and i Mayne’s e\ulence, shows the extent of the dog- 

olleied ]/. lor the fq»g, then 2/, and at last pm- stealing bus mess, but only as far as 4 tame under 


chased it foi 3/"; and went and told Capt Van* 
sittart that he had given 4/ foi the dog, and the 


thf cognizance of the police It shows the 
numliei of dogs “ lost’’ or '* stolen,” and of per- 


dog went hack tliiough the hands of Mi Bishop “ sons “cliaiged” with the offence, and “ convicted ” 
The “ lestoieis” jiad, it apnenrs, tlie’hon’s share or “ discharged ” Nearly all the dogs letunied as 
. in the profits of this business One witness had lost, 1 may observe, vvoie stolen, but tliere was no 
known of as much as ten guineas being given for evidence ttf'shovv the positive theft.— 
the rccoveiy ot a layout fie spaniel, or, as the wit j 1 n 

ness staled it, foi “working a dog back,” and {| 'j Dogs | I>ogs Persons j Con- j Ths,- 

only tivo ol these guineas being lceeived by “the I • s,u * l ‘ n | t,o.si ihargul | vieietl ^hinged, 

party” The wronged individual, thus delicately “ ' f~""“ ” i~T~ ! 00 

intimated'’as the, “party,” was the thief. The I5iJ ! 1 | 

same witness, Mr. H«bdel!, knew 1-1/. given for 1812 ' 54 i 501 45 . 17 { 28 

the restmation of a little red Scotch temer, which I , „ | I 

he, as a ling dealer, valued at fcmr shillings ! 1S * 3 ! 00 , j 0uG 38 | 18 | 20 ‘ 

One of the coolest instances of the oigamzation * ~ '' 

‘‘and boldness of the dog-stealers was in the case In vvliat piopoition the police-known thefts 
of Mi. Fitzroy KelB's “ favouiite Scotch terrier” i stood to the whole number, theie was no evidence 


In vvliat piopoition the police-known thefts 
stood to the whole number, theie was no evidence 


The “ pai ties,” possessing it tliiough theft, asked given; noi, I •suppose, could it be given. 

12/. for it, and'waged that it was a loasonablo ■ The dog-stealeis were not considered to be con- 
offer, considering the tumble they were obliged to ncctcd with houscbre.ikeis, though they might 
take. “ The clog-steasers were obliged to watch , fiequent the same public-houses. Mr. Mayne 
every night,” they contended, thimigh Mr. Bishop, pronounced those dog-stealers a genus, a peculiar 
“and veiy dihgentlv ; Mr. Kelly kept them out Hass, “what they call dog-fanciers and dog- 
very late fiom theif - homes, before they could get stealers; a sort of half-sporting, betting characters.” 


*he dog ; lie used to go out to dinner or down to 
the Teiup'e, jnul take the dog with 1pm : the}' had 


The law on the subject of dog-stealing (8 anti s) 
Yict,c 47) now is, that “If any person shall 


a deal ot trouble belore^the} could get it!*' So Mr. 1 steal any # dog, every such offender shall be deemed 
Kelly was expected not only to way more than the ‘ guilty of a iipsdenfeanor, and, b«ing convicted 
value of ills dog, but an extra anSount on account thereof before aiiy 'two or more justices of the 
of the care he had taken of* 1 his terrier, and for the 1 pence, shall, for the first offence, at the discretion 
...trouble his vigilance had given to the thieves ! J of the said justices, either be committed to the 
Trie matter was settled at C/. Mr. Kelly’’3 case j common gaol or house of correction, there to be 
was but one instance. j imprisoned only, or be imprisoned and kept to hard 

Among the most successful of the practitioners j labour, for any term not exceeding six calendar 
in this street-finding business were Messrs, j months, or shall forfeit and pay over and abov6 
“ Ginger” and “ Canots," but a parliamentary the value of the said dog such sum of money, not 
witness was inclined to believe that ginger and j exceeding 20/., as to the said justices shall seem 
Carrots were nicknames for the same individual, j meet. And if any person so convicted shall 
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afterwards be guilty of the same offeiij, every 
such offender shall be guilty of an. indiyable mis¬ 
demeanor, and, being convicted thereof, shall be 
liable to suffer such punishment, by fine or im¬ 
prisonment, with or # without liatd labouf, or by* 
both, as the court ^ri its discietion Shall award, 
provided such imprisonment do Hot exceed eighteen 
months.” •* * * 


I 


ci 


Of a Dcw-“ Fnamn.i'- A 
Career. 


‘ IuukerV’ 


Concerning! a dog-finder**I received the following 
account from one who had received the education 
of a gentleman but whom circumstances had 
driven to an association with the vagrant class, 
and who has written the dog-finders biogr^diy*! 
from perisonaPknowledge—abiogiaphy which shows 


while the servant went in to iflake the desired 
inquiries. J9t ln#^ he was 1 bowl'd out' in the 
v*ry act of ‘ nailing a vatdf ‘ (stealing a watch). 
He ‘ expiatfi^’ fis it is ejjtfA this offence by thice 
months’ exercised! the * cockchafer’ (tread-mill). 
Unaccustomed as ^et to the novelty of the ox er¬ 
ase, he fell thtough the wheel and broke one*of 
his legs, lie was, af course, permitted to finish 
his tfme in the infirmary of tfae puson, and on his 
liberation was presented with live pounds out of 
‘ the Slferillts’ Fund.’ 

“ Although, as 1 have befoic stated, lie had 
never been out of Fhigffind suite his childhood, 
he had some little hei editary ?cnovv*lodge of the 
FYench language, # and bv*the kind and voluntary 
recommendation of one of tlie police-magistiates of 
the metropolis, he was engaged by an Irish gentle- 


the taruf'i thtit often chaiacteriy.es the career of ! man proceeding to the Continent as a sort of 

supernumerary servant, to ‘make himself generally 
useful.’ As the gentleman was umnamed, and 
mostly staved at hotels, Ge#ige was to have per- 
maaient wages ngd * find himself,’ a condition he 
mvauably fulfilled, if anything was left in Ins 
way. Fiequent mtempaance, neglect of duty, 
and unaccountable depui tines St propei ty from the 
poi tmuntoau oi lus master, led* to his dismissal, 
mjcl Chelsea Geoige was left, # witlwmt ft lends or 


the “ liuker," or street-adventuier. 

“ If your readers,” writes my informant, “have j 
passed the Rubicon of ‘forty ve.irs in the wildei- j 
ness,’ memoiy must bung back ttoe time when j 
^he feet of their childish pilgtimage lumo tiodden 
a beautiful grass-plot -now converted into Bel- ) 
gtave-squmc , when J’lmlico was a ‘ vill.ige out of j 
town,’ and th# ‘ five fields’ of Chelsea wey.* fields j 
indeed. To write the biogiuphv of a living tin# l 


meter is always delicate, as to embiace all its par- ■ character, to those resources which hdve supported 
ticulars is difficult; but of the truthfulness of my ■ him b* r softie flinty years. 


account there is no question. 


Ruling ii4s ‘ umbiella’ ontorpino lie had lived 


“ lb ob.ihly about the year of the great frost* m lodging houses of tlm lowest kind, and of course 


(1814), a FYtnch Piotestant tefugee, immed La 
Roche*, sought asylum m tins couniry, i»>t fuu 


miitgled with the most deptaved society, espe- 
ciailly with the vast anny «f tr.iding stuidy nion- 


persecution, hut from difficulties of a commercial * ^'cantu, male and female, young and old, who 
cliaiactor He built for himself, m Chelsea, a i n ^ ,,n >c every guise of poverty, misfortune, and 
cottage of wood, nondescnpt m shape, hut pleasant j disease, which cialt jpid ingenuity can devise or 
in locality, and with ample accommodations fori tutoied hypocrisy can mutute ^Thm ini- 
himself and his son. 
little bazaar of mad n 


"Wife he had none. This ! bated, Chelsea George couhl ^ go Upon any lurk,’ 
and sticks was sin rounded | co,, hi be 1,1 the l.*t stage of consumption— actually 
Hitli a bomb of Hide constiuction, on wlmh the 1 1,1 bis dying liom—b|jt now and then conviflescent 


Simda> visitors to llanelagh used to sit and .sip 
tin ir cuins and whey, while from the onti.mce - 
far iemoved m those days fiom competition- 

‘ Tilt re stood nprear'd, as ensign of the place, 

O! blue and red and white, a dimpier'il mate, 

On which the p.i]Mr laid, rn hung to tell 
Mow cheap it;, ownu hliaved jou, and how well ' 

Things went on smoothly for a dozen years, when 
the old Frenchman depaited tins life. 

Ills hoy earned on* the business for a few 
months, when frequent complaints of ‘ Sunday 
g«un ding on the pi anises, and loud whispers of 
suspicion relative to the*concealment• of*stolen 
g«od, .induced ‘ Chelsea (H-or^C - the name the 
;mith bad acquirfB to sell thewfll ot the 
, 0,lsc - dxtur<*s f and all, and at the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of London to embark in business us a 
mush or mushroom-faker.’ Independently <>1 
"? *PP r »pri‘>tion of umbiciLis, proper to the mnsli- 
“ » tullnip, Chelsea George was by no means 

■cgilulous concerning other little matters within 
s leach and if the proprietors of the ‘swell 
" , 1 *! thm h '* ‘^•tf had no ‘umbrellas to mend,' 
Passat... ‘T u’ Ml1 ’’ i,U ' V0 “ !<1 ease tlle Pegs ill tile 
felear, h h hC mcumbra,1 “ (,f a greatcoat, and 
eiegruph the same out of sight (by a colleague), 


lor yeais and years togethei. lie could take fits 
and counteifeit blindness, he a respectable hioken- 
dovvn ttadesinan, or a soldier maimed in the ecr- 
vice, aftd dismissed without a pension. 

“ Tims qualified, no v icissttiuTes^ould he either 
very new or vet y perplexing, and he commenced 
opeisiiinns without delay, and # pursued them long 
without desertion. The Must move’in lus men¬ 
dicant caieer was tulinf/ limn on. (In Jig, which 
means meeting the gentry r#i their walks, 
and beseeching oi at times maiming them till 
fenmetlfbig is given ; somethin*; ifl gjpier.il was 
given to get*ri(T of flic annoyance, and, fill the 
‘game got stale,’ an horn's Hvork, morning and 
evening, pi educed • liarvrtt of success, and iniuis- 
tered to an ecui-muf of dshaiahei v. 

“ Hi* less popular, but moie upright father, had 
once beefi a dog-fane ler, and George, after many - 
yeais vicissitude, at length took a ‘fancy’ to the 
same profession, but not on any principles recog¬ 
nised by commacial laws. Willi what success he 
has practised, the ladies tftid gentlemen about the 
West-md havy known, to their loss and disappoint¬ 
ment, foi imf[e than fifteen years past. 

“ Although the police have been and Btill are 
on the alert, George has, in every instance, hitherto 
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j escaped punishment, while numerous detections I stick prfly closely, when we are out, to the same 
| connected with escajy* have cycled? the offender places, «Tc arp as well-known to the police, as 
i to hold these official* at defiance. The ‘modus any men whom they most know, by sight at any 
i operandi ’ upon wh?^», f Geoige «R£Uteeds is to rate, from meeting‘them everyday. Now, if a 
| varnish his hands with a sorf gelatine, coin- lady or* gentleman has lost a dog, or it’s lien 
! posed of the coarsest pieces o^ liver, filed, pul- stolen or straye&—and the most petted will somc- 

j verised, and mixed up with tincture of myrih.” times stray unaccountably and follow some stranger 

j [This is the composition tof which Inspector oi other— why where dcis she, and he, and all 

i Shackell spoke before the# Select Committee, the family, ancj'all the sonants, first look for D J 

! but he did not seem to know of what the line 1 lost animal 1 Why, w'lerc-^but at the dogs wo 

I was concocted. My correspondent continues]: are hawking 1 No, su, it can’t be done now, and 

1 “ Chelsea George caresses every animal who it isn’t done in my knowledge, and it oughtn’t' to 

| seems ‘a likely spec/ ant* when his fmgeis have be done. I’d rather make As. on an honest dog 

j been rubbed Lvor the dogs’ noses they become easy than 5/. on one that wasn’t, if there was no risk 

| and perhaps willing captives ji bag earned for about it either.” Ot,lier lnlcfirmation convinces me 

, the purpose, receives the victim, and away goes that this statement is correct. 

George, bag and all, to Ins printer’s in Seven Of these street selleis or hawkers there are now 
Dials. Two bills and no less—two and no jump, about twenty-five. There may be, however, but 
for such is George’s sty le of woik—aie issued to twenty, if so many, on any given day in the streets, 
describe the uunnal that has thus been /omul, as theie ale always some detained at home by 
and which will be ‘restored to iis owner on pay- other avocations connected with their line of life, 
ment of expenses.’ One of thc*f George put m The places they chiefly frequent are the Quadrant 
his pocket, the other he pastes up at a public- and llogent-stieet generally, but the Quadiant far 
house whose landhnd is‘fly’to its meaning, and the most. Indeed before the i cm oval of the 
poor ‘ how-wow ’ is sold to a ‘ dealer m dogs.’ not colonnade, one-half at least of all the dog-sellers 
veiy far from Sharp's alley In course of time oi London would resoit there on aveiywetday, 
the dog is discovered, the po^sessoi lefeis to the as they 5 had the advantage of shelter, and gene- 
‘ establishment 1 where he bought it; the ‘doalei rally of finding a crowd assembled, either lounging 
makes himself m/hou,' by giving the -addiess of to pass the time, or waiting “ fora fair fit,” and so 
‘the chap lie bought’un of,'and Caeksed George with leisure to look at dogs. The other places are 

shows a copy of the advertisement, calls in the the West-end squares, the banks of the Setpentme, 

publican as a witness, and leaves the place * vvithtout Chaiing-yross, the Loyal Exchange, iml the Bank 

the slightest imputation on his charactei.’ Of this of England, and the Parks generally. They visit, 

man’s earnings I cannot speak with precision : it is too, any public place to which there may be a tern- 

probable that in a ‘good year’ Ins clear income is poi.uy attiaction of the classes likely to be pur- 

SiUOf. ; in a bad year but 30(y., but, as lie is veiy , chasers — a mcie ciovvd of peojile, I was told, 

adroit,,? v| n inclined to believe that the ‘good’ was no good to the dog-liawkeis.it must be a 

years somewhat predominate, and that the average crowd of people that had money—such as the 

income may therefore exceed 1 U)l. yearly.” assemblage of ladies and gei.Jemen who crowd 

, the windows of Whitehall and Parliament-street 

CH-’ tiik Piiesi:nt Sthket-Sellers of Dogs when the Queen opens or prorogues the houses. 

^ It will have been noticed that in the accounts I These spectators fill the Btreet and the llorse- 

have given of the founer stieet-tiansactions in guards’ portion of the park as soon as the stieet 
dogs, theie is no 6 mention of the mIIur* The in- mass has dispersed, and they often afford the 
fouuatum I hape adduced is a condensation of the means of a good day’s woik to the dog people, 
evidence given befoie the Select Committee of the Two dugs, carefully cleaned and combed, or 
„ House of Commons, and the inquiry related only brushed, aie carried in a man’s arms for street- 
to the stealing, finding, ancl restoring of dogs, the vending. A fine chain is generally attached to a 
selling being but am incidental pint of the evidence.neat collar, so that the dog can be relieved fiom 
Then, however, rs now, the stieet-aelleis were not j the cramped feel he will experience if kept off Ins 
implicated in the thefts* or restitution of dogs, ; feet too long. In carrying these little anirtyjh for 
! ‘‘just except,"'one man told me, “ns theie was a sale—for it is the smaller dogs which are carried 
I black 'bheep or two in every flock.’ The black - the nei, certainly display them to the best ad- 
| sheep, however, of this street-calling more fie- > vantage. Their linger silken ears, their prominent 
, quently meddled with i-stonfig, than with “find- dark eyes inrd black noses, afiff the delicacy of 
! mg.” , • their foie-paws, are made as prominent as possible. 

Another street dog seller, an intelligentmian,— and present what the masses very well call “ quite 

’? who, however did not know so much aijjny first a pictur.” I have alluded to the display of the 
j informant of the state of the tiade in the olden Xjmnnls, as they constitute considerably more 
time,—expiesscd a positive opinion, that no dog- than halt of the stieet tiade in dogs, the “King 
J stealer was now a street-hawker (“ hawker” was Charleses” and the “ Blenheims” being dispo: ^of 
i the word I found these men use). His reason' for in vruily equal quantities. They are sold for lap- 
| this opinion, in addition to his own judgment from j dogs, pets, carriage companions or companions in 

■ personal knowledge, are cogent enough : “ It isn’t a walk, and are often intelligent and affectionate, 
j possible, sir,” lie said, “ and this is the reason Their colours are black, black and tan, white and 

■ why. We are not a large body of men. We livei-colour, chestnut, black and white, and entirely 
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white with many shades of these hues, and inter- | setcrnl, meet with! great slmbbfliess among rich 
blendings of them, one with another, all with people, who recklessly gne them ilo small trouble, 
6 • f and sometime*put•Jiem to ejepense without the 

gr The small Terr id s are, however, coming more slightest return or e\en an leknowledgment or a 
into fashion, or, as the hawkers cull it, into Avoid of apols^T “ Thejjjtfftye advantage in my 
“ vofcue.” They are* usually lilao-jv, vutli tanned trade,” said a dedef m live animals, “ we always 
muzzles and feet, wd with a keen look, their | has to do with pi nopals. There's never a jbidy 
luur being short and smoitfh. Joint*, however, arc | would let her most favouritest nuud choose her dog 
preferred with long mid *8onie\vlia#wiry hair, and j for her. So no park’llts. 

tfiStolour is often strongly n»x«d # with gray. A | The species whichU have enumerated are all 
small Isle of Skye t^inefc—but few, I was in- i that are *gw sold in the streets, with the excep- 
ioriwd know a “ real Skve” - is sometimes car- j tion of %i odd “plum-padding,” or coach-dog (the 
nod in the streets, as Well as the little rough ] white dog with dark spots which runs alter car- 

dogs known as Scotch terners. When a street- j riages), or an odd bulPdog, of bull-terrier, or 

seller has a litter o^teruer ]>ups, he invariably i indeed with the inception of “odd dogs” ofeveiy 
selects the handsomest for* the sheets, for it j kind. The hawkers are, however, connected with 
happens -my mfoimant did not kn^w why,*but ] the tffade in spmting dogs, and often through the 

he and otlieis weie positive that so it was-that , medium of their sheet traffic, as I shall show 

the handsomest is the woist, “the woist*’ it , under the next head of my subject, 

must be understood as legards the possession of j Tifcre is one peculiarity in the hawking of fancy 
choice spotting qualities, moie especially of pluck, j dogs, which distinguishes it from all other branches 
The ten lei’s edmation, as regards his piowess m 1 of street-commerce. The purchasers are all of the 
a rat-pit, is actoidingly neglected , Cmd ll a gen- j wedthiei class. •This has had its influence on the 
Aleman ask, “ Will he kill rats 7 ” the aftswer is in manners of the dog-sdleis. They will be found, 


the negative, but this is no disparagement to the 
sale, became the dog is sold, pel haps, for a huly^s 
pet, and is ndt wanted to kill rats, 01 to # “ fight 
anv dog of Ins weight.” • 

The ./V;/.-, for which, *10 to 50 years ago, and, 
in a diminished degiee, DO years bade, then* was, 
m the phi use ot the day, “quite a lage, ’ pro¬ 
vided only the pug was hideous, are now never 
oileied m th? streets, or .so laiely, thafc a well- 
known dealer assured me he had only sold one 
the stieets for two years. A Leadenhall tfades- 
liitin, fond of dogs, but in no way' connected with 
the tiade, told me that it came to be looked upon, 
that a pug was a fit companion for only snappish 
old maids, and “ My.be women wouldn’t have them 
any longei, least of all the old maids.” 

* I'mnh PitvdUs an* also of laro sheet-sale. 
One mail had a white poodle two or thieo years 
ago, so fat and so round, that a lady, who pi iced 
it, was told by a gentleman with liei, that if 
the head and the short legs wen* i^iioved, mid 
the inside scooped out, the animal would make a 
capital muff, yet even that poodle was difficult 
of sale at 5(>.w 


ig the majority of cases, quiet and deferential 
men, but without servility', am? with little ot the 
quality of speech ; nffd 1 speifk only' of speech 
vvjncii among English people i« known as 
“gammon,” and among lush people as “bhu- 
ney.” Tlfls liiannei is common to many'; to the 
established ttamer of lace-horses for instance, 
who is in constant coiflmuntcatiou with persons m 
a v*ery supeiior position in life to his own, and to 
whom he is exceedingly •deferential. J3ut the 
trainer feels that m all points connected with his 
not very easy business, as well, perhaps, as m 
general turf knowingness, his royal highness (as 
was the ease once), or Ins giace, or my^niit, or Sir 
John, was liiicnoi to himself 4 andTso with all Ins 
defetenee theic iff ingles a strain of quiet con tern j>t, 
01 lather, pet imps, ofc conscious Bupi nonty* winch 
is one ingredient m the formation of the manners I 
have hastily sketched. 

The customers of the street lyiwkers of dogs are 
I ladies*and gentlemen, who buvt what may have 
attiacted then admiration The Jeept mistresses 

of the wealthier classes are often excellent eus- 
! tomers. “ Many of ’em, I .know,” was said to 


Occasionally also an ItaliavfVi'et/huttn'f, seem- !me, “dotes on a nice spaniel. Yes, and I’ve 


ing cold and shivery ^>11 the wannest d.iys, is ^ known gentlemen buy' dogs for their misses; I 
borne in a hawkei’s aims, or if following ^11 lout, I couldn’t be mistaken when I might be sent on 
trebling and looking s.ftl, as if mentally mui- 1 with them, which was pait of.the baxgaiu. If it 
milling at the climate. * > was a two-guinea dog 01 so, I was tojl qpvor to 

In such places as the banks of the fk’i^entiue, | give a hint The price to the servant, or to any- 
or in the llege^i’s-paik, the bavvker # does not , body' / know why. It’s easy for a gentleman 
<arry his dogs in hn aims, so i4udh*us let them j that wants to pleafce a lofty, and not to lay' out any 
tint along with ban in a body, and they are sure great matter of till, to «ay that what had really 
t>> attiact attention ; or he sits down, ami they , cost hfci two guineas, cost him twenty.” If one 
play or sleep about him. One dealer told me that of the hoiking classes, or a small tiadesman, buy 
children often took such a fancy for a pretty a dog in the stieets, it is generally because he is 
sjKmud, that it was difficult for either mother, , “of a fancy turn,” and biyeds a few dogs, and 
g'lrerness, or nurse, to drag them away' until the traflics in them 111 hopes of piofit 


man was requested to call 111 the evening, brfhgmg Che homes of the do£-hawkers, as fur as I had 
with him the dog, which was very often bought, means of ascertaining-—and all I saw were of the 
or the hawker recompensed foi ins loss of time, same chamber—are comfortable and very clean! v. 
liiit sometimes the dog-dealers, I heaid from 1 The small spaniels, terriers, Ac.,—I do not now 
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allude to sporting dogs—are generally kept in 
kennels, or in .small wooden houses erected for the 
purpose in a back gnrden or yard. 1 These abodes 
are generally m soma open court, or little square 
or “ grove,” where is a -access of air. 

An old man who was sitting 4 at>his door in the 
simmer evening, when I called upon a*dog-scller, 
and had to wait a short tune, told me that so 
quiet were his next-door nt ighbour’s (the street- 
ha vvkei’s) dogs, that for so*se weeks, he did not 
know lus newly-come neighbour was a «*og-nian ; 
although he was an old nervous man himself, and 
couldn t bear any unpleasant noise or smell. T1 
scrupulous observance of cleanliness is necessary 
in the reanrfg or Keeping of small fancy dogs, for 
without such observance the dog would have a 
disagreeable odour about it, enough to repel 1 -any 
lady-buvcr. It is a not uncommon dot locution 
among dog-sellers that the animals are “ as sweet 
as nuts.” Let it he remembeied that I JiavfMieon 
describing the class of legular dog-sellers, making, ; 
by an open and established tiade, a tolerable ! 
livelihood. v u 

The spaniels, terriers, &c, the stock oi those 
hawkers, are either hied by them —and th *v aU 
breed a few or a good many dogs—or they arc , 
purchased of dog-dealeis (not street selleiw), or of 
people who having a good lancy breed of “ Kii g : 
(Jhai loses,” or “ Blenheims,” lear riogs^ and sell ; 
them by the litter to the haukeis. The h.iukon > 
also buy dogs brought to them, “ fn tlie way of j 
business,” but they arc waVy how they buy any 
annual suspected to be stolen, or they may get 
into “ trouble.” One Man, a carver and gilder, 1 
was informed, some ten years back, made a good 
deal of money by his “black-patched” spaniel's. 
These dogs had a remaikalle black patch over 
their 0 ) 1 !.*,* and so fond was the dog-fancier, oi 
brecdei of them, thn* when he disposed of them 
to street-sellers or otlieis, he usually gave a por¬ 
trait of the animals, of his o\v. l lude painting, into 
the bargain. These paintings ho also sold, slightly 
fiamed, and 1 have seen them hut not so much 
lately-—offered in the streets, and hung up in 
poor poisons’ too* is This man lived in York- 
squaie, behind the Colosseum, then a not veiy 
reputable quarter. It is now Munster-squatand 
-of a reformed chaiact-i, but the seller of dogs and 
the donor of their portiaits lias for sonic tune been 
lost sight of. 

The prices at which fancy-dogs are sold in the 
streets aie about the same for all kinds. They 
run fiom llb». lo 5/. 5.s\, but are very larely so 
low as lib-., as “ it’s only a veiy scrubby thing for 
that.” Two and three guineas are frequent stieet 
puces fo’r a spaniel or sm&U terror. Of the dogs 
sold, as I have before staled, more than one-ha If 
are spaniels. Of the remainder, nrne than o'fe-lialf 
"tore terriers; and the surplusage, after this ‘leckon- 
ing, is composed in about equal numbers of the 


j the profit of the street dog-sellers. There is the 
, keep sL'Jf the rearing of the animal to consider; 
! and then; is the same uncertainty in the tiaffie as 
j in all traffics whiqli depend, not upon a demand 
for use, but on the caprices of fashion, or— to use 
the more appropriate word, when writing on such 
a subject—of “ fancy. ’ A firwker may sell tlnee 
dogs in one day, vythoity any extraordinary effort, 
or, in the sameVnanner of*trading, and frequenting 
, the very same* places, mny^sell only one m three 
j days. In the winter,^he fogs are sometimes of- 
i fered in public houses, but seldom as regard; the 
higher-piieed animals. * 

From the best data I can command, it appears 
that each hawker sells “ tlree d >gs and a half, if 
i you take it that way, splitting a dog like, every 
[ 1 week the year through , that is, sn^ four or five 
I one week m the summer, when tiade s busk and 
i da\s are long, and only two or tlnee the next 
week, when trade may be flat, and in winter 
when then; isn’t the same chance ” Calculating, 
then, that seven dogs are sold by each hawker in a 
fortnight, at aii aveiage price of 5(K each, which 
is not a Kigli aveiage, and supposing that bui 
twenty men aie trading in this line the yeai 
through, we find th.it no less a sum than FI 00/ 
is }o.uh r expended in this street-trade. The weekly 
profit of the hawker is hum 25s. to 40.?. Moie 
than seven-eighths of these dogs aie bred in this 
country, Italian grey hounds iik luded. 

A hawker ot dogs gave me a statement of his 
j life, but it piesented so little of imident ox of 
I change, tlrat I need not repoit it. lie had as 
1 s. ited ai d then sm< ceded ins father ill the busi¬ 
ness;’ was a pnins-takmg, temperate, and in¬ 
dustrious man, stldom taking even a glass ot ale, 
so that the tenour of Ins way had been even, and 
he was piosperous enough. 

1 will next give an account of the connection 
of the hawkers of dogs with the “spotting” or 
“ fancy” pa it of the business , and of the present 
state of dog finding,” to show the change since 
the pailianiciitaiy investigation. 

I may observe that m tins traffic the word 
‘fancy” hei two significations. A dog recom¬ 
mended by its beautv, or any peculiarity, so that 
I it be suitable for a pet dog, is a “ fancy ” animal ; 
so is he if lie be a fighter, oi a killer of rats, however 
ugly or common-looking; but the term “ sporting 
dog ” seems to become mou* and more used in tins 
case . i;or is the first-mentioned use of the word 
“ fancy," at all strained*or very ongin.il, for* A is 
lexicographically definecj as “ an opinion bred 
rather by the imagination than the reason, in¬ 
clination, liking, ( chprice, liumoir, whim, fiolick, 
idle scheme, vagary.” 

Of the Street-Sellers of Sfortiko Dogs. 
The use, if use it may be styled, of sporting, or 
fighting dogs, is now n mere nothing to what it 


other dogs I have mentioned. The exportation . once was. There are many sports—an appellation 
of dogs is not above a twentieth of what it was i of many a brute ciuelty—which have become ex- 
before the appointment of the Select Committee, j tinct, feome of them long extinct. Herds of bears, 
but a French or Belgium dealer sometijues conies j for instance, were once maintained m this country, 
to London to buy dogs. merely to be baited by dogs. It was even a part 

It is not easy to fix upon any per centage as to j of rojal merry-making. It was a spoit altogether 
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congenial to the spirit of Henry VIII.; and when *<his “ Trivia,” spjdfies these localities in one of 
his daughter, then Queen Mary, visited #ier sister his fables :— 

Elizabeth at Hatfield* House, n«w the residence Both ifockllj^hole and Mary-bone 

of the Marquess of Salisbury, there was a bear- The combats of my dofcbave known.” 

baiting for their delectation — after mass Queen Hockley-hefe Tvas not Smithfield-market. 

Elizabeth, on her accession to ^he jhrone, seems In the sni*e localities the prnctice of these 
to have been ver>*partml to the baiting of bears sports lingered, becoming less and less every jear, 
and of bulls ; for she got infrequently welcomed until about the muldle of the last century. In 
a foreign ambassador i^ith such inhibitions. The tile country, bifll Baiting was practised twenty 
n^torians of the dav intimate—they dared do no times more commonly than bear-baiting; for bulls 
more—that Elizabeth alfected these rough sports were plentiful, and bears were not. There aie, 
thtf most in the decline of life, when she wished pci haps, none of our glder country towns without 
to seem still sprightly ,£ftctm», and healthful, in the the relic of its bull-ring—a strong iron ring gi- 
eyes of her courtiers and her subjects. Laneham, serted into a large stonl* in thg pavement, to which 
whose veracity has*not been impeached—though the baited bul^ was tied ; or a kiTbwledge of the 
Sir Walter Scott has pronounced him to be as site where the bull-ling was. The deeds of the 
thorough a coxcomb as e\er blotted paper-— thtis b.iftmg-dogs were long talked of by the vulgar, 
describes a bear-bait in presence of the Queen, These sports, and the dogfights, maintained the 
and after qiioting Ins description I gladly leave great demand for sporting dogs in former times, 
the subject I make the citation m older to show fThe only sporting dogs now in request—apart, 
and contrast the foimer with the present use of of course, from hunting and shooting (remnants 
sporting dogs. of the old barbarous •delight in torture or 

“ It was a sport very pleasanf to sec the beai, Slaughter), ft* I am treating only of the street- 
with his pmk eyes leering after hi^ enemies, ap- trade, to which fox-hounds, harriers, pointers, 
proach ; the nimbleness and wait of the dog to ^ setters, cockers, &c., &c., are unknown — aie 

take his advantage ; and the force and experience tomors and bull terriers, liull-dogs cannot now 
of the bearUgam to avoid his assaults: lie wore be classed as spoiffng, but o^Tly as fancy dogs, for 

bitten in one place, how he would pinch in«an- they are not good fighters, I iv*is informed, one 
other to get free ; that if lie were taken once, with another, their mouths being Too small, 
then by what shift with biting, with clawing, The Tvav in winch the sale of spotting dogs is 

with roaring, with tossing and tumbling, lie would connected*vith street-traffic is in this wise : Oc- 
woik and wind himself from them ; and, when he casionally a spoiling dog is offered fot sale in the* 
was loose. To shake his cars twice oratlmce, with streets, and then, of course, the trade is direct. At 
the blood and the slaver hanging about his §diy- other times, gentlemelf buying or pricing the 
siognomy.” • , smaller dogs, ask the cost of a bull-dog, or a bull- 

The suffering winch constituted the great dc- terrier or rat-teirier, and the street-seller at once 
light of the sport was even worse than this, in offers to supply thfin, and either conducts them to 
bull-baiting, for the bull gored or tossed the dogs a dog-dealer's, with w hom he mgy li**«tenmercially 
to death more frequently than the bear worried connected, and where tVy can purchase those 
or ctushed them. dogs, or he i^iits upon them at their residences 

The principal place for the carrying on of these with some “ likely animals.” A dog-flealer told 
barbautics was at Paris Garden, not far from St. me that he hardly knew what ijiade many gentle- 
Saviour’s Church, Southwark. The clamour, and men so fond of hull-dogs, and they were “ tlte 


wrangling, and reviling, with and without blows, fonder on’em the more bl.ickguarder and varmuit- 
at these places, gave a proverbial expression to the looking the creatures was,’*• although now they 
language. “The place was like a bear-garden,” weie useless for sport, and tha great piaiso of a 
foi “ gardens” they were called. These pastimes bull dog, “ never flew but at head in his life,” was 


beguiled the »S an day afternoons more than any 
other time, and were amongf the chief delights of 
the people, “ until/’ writes Dr. Henry, collating 
the opinions of the historians of the day, “ until 
flh: refined amusemenft of the drama, possessing 
themselves by degrees of the public taste, if they 
dnl not mend the morals of the age, at feast forced 
brutal baibanfcy to quit the stage.” 

Of this sport in Queen ^Tnfte*s days, Strutt’s 
industry has collected advertisements telling of 
bear and bull-baiting at Hockley -111 the-Hole, 
and “ Tuttle’’-fields, Westminster, and of dog¬ 
fights at the same places. Mar} lebone was 
lother locality famous for these pastimes, and 
Tor its breed of mastiffs, which dogs were most 
used for baiting the bears, whilst bull dogs 
were the antagonists of the bull. Gay, who 
was a sufficiently close observer, and a close 
observer of street-life too, as is well shown in 


no longer to be given to* him, as theie were »o 
bulls at whose heads lie could now fly. 

Another dog-dealer mfonned me—with what 
truth as to the judgment concerning horses I do 
not know, but no doubt lyith accuracy as to 
purchase of # the dogs - that Ibrahifi P^clia, when 
in London, thought little of the horses which he 
saw, but was delighted with the bull-dogs, “ and 
he weren't so*werry*unlike one in thfc face his- 
self,” was said at thtPtime by some of the fancy. 
Ibi^nm, it «eems, bought two of the finest 
| and'largest bull-dogs in London, of Bill George,* 
I giving no lesB than 70/. for the twain. The bull- 
j dogs now sold by the stjeet-folk, or through their 
1 agency in the way I have described, are from 
•5Z. to 25Z. each. Phe bull-terriers, of the best 
blood, a^-» about the same price, or perhaps 10 to 
15 per cant, lower, and rarely attaining the tip¬ 
top price. 
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The bull-terriers, as I have stated, are now thejj 
chief fighting-do^, but the patrons of those com¬ 
bats—of those small imitations of<the tavage tastes 
of the Roman Colosseum, may 8eptore the s decay 
of the amusement. Fr^; ,jhe .beginit ing* until well 
on to the termination! ol the lart ^entury, it was 
not uncommon to see announcements of “twenty 
dogs* to fight for a collar," though such advertise¬ 
ments were far more coraraoifat the commence¬ 
ment than towards the close ofj-.he century. Uuil 
within these twelve years, indeed, dog-n^atches 
were not unfrequent in London, and the fhvourite 
time for the regalement watf on Sunday mornings. 
There were dog-pits in West ninster, and elsewhere, 
to which the .admission was not very easy, for 
only known persons were allowed ho enter. The 
expense was considerable, the risk of punishment 
was not a trifle, and it is evident that this Sunday 
game was not supported by the poor or working 
classes. Now dog-fights arc rare. “ There ’s pot 
any public dog-fights," I was told, “ and very 
seldom any in a pit at a, public-house, but there s 
a good deal of it, I know, at the p v >catc houses of 
the nobs. ,> I may observe that “ the nobs" is a 
common designation for the rich among these sport¬ 
ing people. 

There are, however, occasior illy dog-fights m a 
sporting-house, qnd the order of the combat is 
thus described to me: “We ’ll say now that it’s a 
scratch fight; two dogs have each their corner of 
a pit, and they ’re set to fight. Th'*y ’ll fight 
on tilt they go down togethe”, and then if one 
' leave hold, he's sponged. Then they fight againf 
If a dog has the worst of, it he mustn’t be picked 
lip, but if be gets into his corner, then he can 
stay for as long as may be agreed upon, minute 
or half-minute time, or more than a minute. If 
a dog woq’t j^o to the scratch out of his corner, 
he loses tne ‘iigi.t. If they fight on, why to 
settle it, one must be' killed—though that very 
seldom happens, for if a dog’s veiy much pu¬ 
nished, he creeps to his corner and don’t come out 
to time, and so vhe fight’s settled. Sometimes 
it’s agreed beforehand, that the master of a dog 
may give in for him, sometimes tlut isn’t to- be 
allowed ; but there’s next to nothing of this now, 
unless it’s in private among the nobs." 

It has been said that a sportsman—perhaps in 
tYie relations of life a benevolent man—when he 
has failed to kill a grouse or pheasant outright, and 
proceeds to grasp th v e fluttering and agonised bird 
and smash its skull against the barrel of liis gun, 
Reconciles himself to the sufferings he inflicts by 
the pride \f ai% the consciousness of skill—he has 
brought down his bird*..t a long shot; that, too, 
when ho., cares nothing for <?.hc possession of the 
bird. The same feeling havens him against the 
most piteous, woman-like cry of the hare, so ■ hot 
that it cannot run. Be this as it may, it cannot 
be urged that in matching a favourite dog there 
can be any such feeling to destroy the sympathy. 
The men who thus amiisc themselves are then 
utterly insensible to any pang at the infliction o£ 
pain upon animals, witnessing the infliction of it 
merely for a passing excitement: and >' m this 
insensibility the whole race who cater to such 


recreations of the wealthy, as well as the wealthy 
themselvto, participate. There is another feeling 
too at won , and .one proper to the sporting cha¬ 
racter—every man of this class considers the 
glories of his horse o*r his dog his own, a feeling 
vfery dear to selfishness. o 

The main *spo£t now, howtf\£r, in which dogs 
are the agents is lat-Wntiqg. It is called hunting, 
but as the rats all confined 4n a pit it is more 
like mere killing.'. JOf this ^sport I have give™ ' 
some account under the hi ad (f rat-catching. The 
dogs used are all terriers, and are often the property 
of the street-sellers. Thd most accomplished of 
this terrier race was the famous dog Billy, the 
eclipse of the rat pit. He is now enshrined—for 
a stuffed carcase is all that remains of Billy—in 
a'case m thc^possession of Chailey IIcslop of 
the Seven Bells behind St. Giles’s Church, with 
whom Billy lived and died. Uis great feat was 
that he killed 100 rats'in five minutes. I under¬ 
stand, however, that it is still a moot point in the 
sporting world, whether Billy did or did not 
exceed the five n inutes by a very few seconds. A 
merely average terrier will easily kill fifty rats in 
a pit in eight minutes, but many far exceed such a 
number. One dealer told me that he would back 
a terrier bitch winch did not weigh 12 lbs. to kill 
10Q, rats in six minutes. The price of these dog 3 
ranges with that of the bull-terriers. 

The passion for rat-hunting is evidently on the 
increase, and seems to have attained the popu¬ 
larity once vouchsafed to cock-fighting. There 
are now afyut seventy regular pits in London, 
besides a fyw th>-it are run up for temporary pur¬ 
poses. The landlord of a house in the Borough, 
familiar with these sports, told me that they 
would soon have to breed rats for a sufficient 
supply! 

But it is not for the encounter with dogs alone, 
the issue being that so many rats shall be killed 
in a given tune, that these vermin are becoming a 
trade commodity. Another use for them is an¬ 
nounced in the following card .— 

A FERRET MATCH. 

A Rare Evening’s Sport for the Fancy will take place 
at the 

STREET, NEW ROAD, 

On Tuesday Evening i.ext, May 27. 

Mr. 

has backed Ins Ferret against Mr. W. B—-’s Ferret to 
kill G Rats each, tor 10*. a-yde. 

He is still open to lus Ferret for £1 to £5 to kill 

against any other Ferret in London. 

Two other Matches with Terriers will come off the same 
Evening. 

Matches take place every-Evening. Rats always 

on hand for the accommodation of Gentlemen to ir^»- 
! their dogs. 

Under the Management of-- 

Asa rat-killer, a ferret is not to bo compared 
to a dog; but his use is to kill rats in holes, 
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inaccessible to dogs, or to drive the vermid out of 
their holes into some open space, where »h»y can 
be destroyed. Ferrets are worth from 11. to 4 L 
They are not animals of street-sale. 

The management of these spirts is principally 
in th* hands of the street dog-sellers, as indeed is 
the dog-trade generally. They are the breeders, 
dealers, and sellers.* They are»compelled, as it 
were, to exhibit thcjr d*^s in* tha streets, that 
tb^may attract the attention the rich, who 
would not seek them ii^theif homes in the suburbs. 
The evening business in rat-hunting, &c., for such 
it is *principally, perhaps .doubles the incomes I 
have specified as earned mciely by street-s«/e. The 
amount “ turned over ” in the trade in sporting- 
dogs yearly in tfondoA, was computed for me by 
one ot the traders at fiom 12,000/. to 15,0(40/. 
lie could not* however, laydown any*very precise 
statistics, as some bull-dogs, bull-terriers, &e , were 
bred by butchers, tanners, publicans, horse-dealers, 
and others, and disposed of privately. 

In my account of the former condition of the 
Jog-trade, I had to dwell principally oi^the steal¬ 
ing and restoring of dogs. This is now the least 
part of the subject. The alteration m the law, 
consequent uj^n the parliamentary inquiry, soo» 
wrought a great change, especially the enactment 
of the 6th Sect, in the Act 8 and 0 Yict. c. 47? 
“ Any person who shall corruptly take any money 
or rewaid, directly or indirectly, under pictence 
or upon account of aiding any person to recover 
any dog winds shall have been stolen, or which 
shall he in the possession of any poison ftot being 
the owner thereof, shall be guilty of a mistleijieair- 
our, and punishable accordingly.” 

There may now, I am informed, be half a dozen 
fellows who make a precarious living by dog-steal¬ 
ing. These men generally keep out of the way 
of the street dog-sjtllcrs, who would not sciuple, 
lliey assure me, to lenounce their piactices, as 
the more security a purchaser feels intthe property 
and possession of a dog, the better it is for the 
regular business. One of these dog-stcalers, dressed 
like a lime-burner—they generally appear as me¬ 
chanics—was lately seen to attempt the enticing 
away of a dog. Any idle good-for-nothing fel¬ 
low, slinking about the streets, would also, I 
was informed, 6eizc any stray dog within his 
reach, and sell it for any trifle he could obtain. 
One dealer told me thfit there might still be a' 
little, doing in the “ res$pring ” way, arill with 
that way of life were still mixed up names which 
figured in the parliamentary inquiry, it was 
a*mere nothing to what it was formerly. 

From a man Acquainted wit]* t]ie«dog business 
I had the following account. My informant was 
not at present connected with the dog and rat 
business, but he seemed to have what is called a 
u hankering after it.” He had been a pot-boy in 
bis youth, and had assisted at the bar of public- 
holies, and so had acquired a taste for sporting, as 
some “ fancy coves ” were among the frequynteis 
of the tap-room and skittle-ground. He had 
speculated a little in dogs, which a friend reared, 
and he sold to the public-house customers. “ At 


las£ I went slap into the dog-tAde,” he said, 

(c but I did no good/at all. There’s a way to do 
it, I dare say. or perhaps you mult wait to get 
kn^wn, but then you*may starve as you wait. I 
tried Rmithfield %-st—it’s &j£ood hit since, but I 
•can’t say liow'*'%ng- T and#L*nad a couple of tidy 
little terriers thatlve’d bred ; I thought I’d begin 
cheap to tfirn over*money quick, so I asked Kj, 
a piece for them. O# in course they weren’t a 
werry^iure sort. Bul/l couldn’t sell at all. If a 
grazier, or a butcher, or anybody looked at them, 
and asl^&* their figure, they'd say, * Twelve 
shillings ! a dog what aka’t worth more nor 12s. 
ain’t worth a d—-n ! ’ I. asked one gent a sove- < 
reign, but there was a lad nei^ th^t sung out, 

‘ Why, you only a»ced 12s*a bit since; ain’t you 
a-coming it T After that, I was glad to get away. 

I had five dogs when I stalled, and about 11. 8s. 6d. 
in money, and some middling clothes ; but my 
mone^soon went, for I could do no business,"and 
there was the rent, and then the dogs must be 
properly fed, or they’d soon show it. At last, 
when things grew uncommon taper, I almost 
grudged the poof things their meat and their sop, 
for they were filling their bellies, and I was an 
’iftig’ring. 1 got so seedy, too^that it was no use 
trying the streets, fo# any one would think I’d 
stole the dogs. So I sold thorn one by one. I 
tlifnk I got about 5.-?. apiece for theyi, for people 
took their advantage on me. After that I fasted 
oft enough. I helped about the pits, and looked 
out for jobs of any knyj, cleaning knives and spit¬ 
toons at a public house, and such-like, for a bite 
and sup. And I sometimeg got leave to Bit up all 
night in a stable or any out-house with a live rat 
tiap that 1 could always borrow, and catch rats to 
sell to the dealers. If I could get three lively rats 
m a night, it was goofl work, for it was as good as 
1?. to me. I sometimes won a pi»t, •etfT'tanner, 
when I could c^ver it, by batting on a rat-hunt 
with helpers like myself-—but it was onlx a few 
places we were let iftto, just where I was Known 
—’cause I’m a good judge of a dog, you see, and 
if I had it to try over again, I think I could knock a 
tidy lining out of dog-selliug. Yell'd like to try well 
enough, but it’s no use tryinffif you haven’t a 
fairish bit of money. I’d only my self to keep all this 
time, but that was one too many. I got leave to sleep 
in hay-lofts, or stables, or anywhere, and I have 
slept in the park. I doft’t know how many 
months I was living this way. I got not to mind 
it much at last. Then I got to carry out the day 
and night beers for a potman wfifU had hurt his 4 
foot and coqJdiWt wqjk quick and lon/f enough for 
supplying his beer, as there j^as five rounds every 
day. Ho lent me.an jyiron and a jack}# to be 
decent. After that I ^ot a potman’s situation. 
No, I >n not much in the dog and rat line now, 
and dfy’t see rfiuch of it, for I’ve very little 
opportunity. But I’ve a very nice Scotch terrier 
to sell if you should be wanting such a thing, or 
hear of any of your fiiend® wasting one. It’s 
di^ cheap at 30s., just s^bout a year old. Yes, I 
generally has a dog, and swops and sells. Most 
masters all fit’s that in a quiet respectable way.” 
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Of the Street-Sellers |?f Live Birds. 


The bird -sellers in the streets arj» also the bird- 
catchers in the fields, plaint, heaths, and worlds, 
which still surrounAvihe pietropphs; and in com¬ 
pliance with estaolislt'd pieced^nt it may be* 
proper that I should give an account of the catch- 
before I proceed to any 'further statement of 
the procedures subsequent ^hereunto. The bird- 
catchers are precisely whattt have described them 
in my introductory remarks*- An intelligent man, 
versed m every part of the bird business,tfind well 
acquainted with the chamcter of all engaged m it, 
t said they might be represented as of “the fancy,” 
in a small vpy, *nd always glad to run after, and 
full of adumation of, «fightmg« men. The bird- 
catcher’s life is one essentially vagrant; a few 
gipsies pursue it, and they mix little m street- 
trades, except as regards tinkering ; and the mass, 
not gipsies, who become bird-catcheis, raiely.leave 
it for any other avocation. They “<atch” unto 
old age. JDuring last winter two men died in the 
parish of (Jlerken well, both turned seventy, ,and 
both bird-catchers—a prolession they had followed 
from the age of six. 

The mode of citching I will briefly describe. 
It is principally, effected by means of nets A 
bird-net is about twelve yards square? it is spread 
flat upon the ground, to which it is secured by 
four “ stars.” These are iron pins, jvvhich are | 
inserted in the field, and hold the net, but so that 
the two “ wings,” or “ flaps,” which are indeed the 
sides of the nets, are not confined by the stars. 
In the middle of the net is a cage with a fine wire 
roof, widely worked, containing the “ call-bird.” 
This bird is trained to sing loudly and cheerily, 
great care being bestowed upon its tuition, and 
its song_ attracts the wild ‘birds. Sometimes a 
few stune(f'ciB. J 8 are spread about the cage as if 
a flock were already*assembling there. The bird- 
cntcher^lies flat and motionless on the ground, 20 
or 80 yards distant fiom the ’edge of the net. As 
soon ns he considers that a sufficiency of birds 
have congregated around his decoy, he rapidly 
draws towards hmr a line, called the “ puUrlme,” 
of which he has kept hold. This is so looped and 
run within thd edges of the net, that on being 
smartly pulled, the two wings of the net collapse 
and fly together, the‘stars still keeping their hold, 
and the net encircles the cage of the call-bird, nnd 
incloses in its folds all the wild buds allured 
round it. In fact it then resembles a great cage 
*«’of net-work. The captives are secured in caiges— 
the calkbird*continuing to sing as if* ir- mockery of 
their struggles—or ; n hampers proper for the 
purpose winch are carried oivthe man’s back to 
London. 

The use of the call-bird as a means of docoy is 
very ancient. Sometimes—and "more especially 
in the dark, as in the taking of nightingales—the 
bird-catcher imitates the notes of the birds to be 
captured. A snu>ll instrument has also been used 
for the purpose^, and to this Chaucer, although 
figuratively, alludes: “So, the birde is begyied 
with the merry voice of the foulers’ wbtstel, when 
it is closed in your nette.” 


Sometimes, in the pride of the season, a bird- 
catcher, engages a costermonger’s poney or donkey 
cart, and perhaps his boy, the better to convey 
the birds to ’ town. The net and its apparatus 
cost 1/. The cail-bird, if he have a good wild 
note-—goldfinches and linnets being principally so 
used—is fvortii 10s. at the-least. 

The bird-cathor’s life has many, and to the 
constitution e? some mendq. irresistible charms. 
There is the incitement of “sport” — no*'..he 
headlong excitement ofr the chase, where the blood 
is stirred by motion and exercise—but still sport 
surpassing that of the angler, who plies his finest 
art to capture one fish at a time, while the bird- 
catcher despises an individual qapture, but seeks 
to ensnare a flock at one twitch of a line. There 
is,unoreover, the attraction of idleness, at least for 
inteivals, and sometimes long inter.nls—perhaps 
thc“’gieat charm of fishing—and -basking in the 
lazy sunshine, to watch the progress of the snares. 
Buds, however, and more especially linnets, are 
caught in the winter, when it is not quite such 
holiday worki A bird-dealer (not a stieet-seller) 
told me that the greatest number ot birds he had 
ever heard of as having been caught at one pull 
was nearly 200. My informant happened to be 
present on the occasion. “I’ullsT of 50, 100, 
and 150 are not very unfrequent when the young 
broods are all on the wing. 

Of the bird-catchers, including all who reside 
in Woolwich, Greenwich, Hounslow, Isleworth, 
Barnet, Uxbridge, and places of similar distance, 
all vvoikmg for the London market, there are 
about 200.. The localities where these men 
“ catch,” are the neighbourhoods of the places I 
have mentioned as their residences, and at Hollo¬ 
way, Hampstead, Highgate, Finchley, Battersea, 
Blackheath, Putney, Moitlake, Chiswick, Itich- 
mond, Hampton, Kingston, Eltharn, Carshalton, 
Ntreatham, the Tootings, »V'oodlord, Eppmg, 
Snarcsbrook, Walthamstow, Tottenham, Edition- 
toil—wherever, m fine, aie open fields, plains, or 
commons around the metropolis. 

I will first enumerate the several birds sold in 
the streets, as well as the supply to the shops by 
the bird-catcheis. I have had recourse to the 
best sources of information. Of the number of 
birds which L shall specify as “ supplied,” or 
“ caught,' it must be remembered that a not-very- 
smal! proportion die before they can be trained to 
song, or inured to a cagg life. I shall also give 
the street prices. All the birds are caught by the 
nets with call-birds, excepting such as I shall 
notice. > I take the singing birds first. 

The Linnet is the cheapest and among the mos., 
numerous W wlbtt\?iay be called the London-caught 
birds, for it is caught in the nearer suburbs, such 
as Holloway. The linnet, however,—the brown 
linnet being the species—is not easily reared, and 
for some time ill brooks confinement. About one- 
half of those birds die after having been caged a 
few days. The other evening a bird-catCubr 
suppind 26 fine linnets to a shopkeeper in Pen- 
tonville, and next morning ten were dead. But 
in some of those bird shops, and biid chambers 
connected with the shops, the heat at the time 
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the new broods are caught and cage</, is ex¬ 
cessive; and the atmosphere, from the cippwded 
and compulsory fellowship of pigeons, and all 
descriptions of small birds, with white rats, 
hedgehogs, guinea-pigs, and (fther creatures, is 
ofteif very foul; so tfc'at the wonder is, not that 
so many die, but thafr so many survive* 

Some bird-connoisseurs .prefe* the note of the 
linnet to that of the fanaify, but tlys is far from a 
general preference. The youngj^rds are sold in 
the streets at 'Ad. aiid/M.tfach ; the older birds, 
which are accustomed to sing in their cages, from 
Is. to 2s. Qd. The “ c;atch ” of linnets—none 
being imported—may be estimated, lor London 
alone, at 70,000 # yearly. The mortality I have 
mentioned is coiiiinecf chiefly,to that years blood. 
One tenth of the catch is sold in the streets. • Of« 
the quality (If the street-sold birds I shall speak 
hereafter. • • 

The Bullfinch, which is bold, familiar, docile, 
and easily attached, is a favourite cage-bird among 
the Londoners ; I speak of course as legards the 
body of the people. It is as readily sold in the 
streets as any other singing bird. Liping bull- 
linclies aie aim a part ol street-trade, but only to 
a small extent, and with bird-sellers who can 
carry them from their sticet pitches, or call «n 
their lounds, at places wheie they are kwown, to 
exhibit the powers of the bud. The piping is 
taught to these finches when very young, and they 
must be brought up by their tutor, and be familiar 
with him. When little more than two months 
old. they begin to whistle, and then their training 
as pipei s must commence. Tins tuition, among 
professional bullfinch-trainers, is systematic., ThT*y 
have schools of birds, and teach m bird-classes of 
from four to seven members in each, six being a ■ 
frequent mnnbei. These classes, when their edu- j 
cation commences, are kept unfed for a longer ] 
time than they haTe been accustomed to, and they 
* are placed in a darkened room. The bird is wake¬ 
ful and attentive from the want ofthia food, and 
the tune he is to learn is played several times on 
an mstiument made for the purpose, and known 
as a bird-organ, its notes resembling those of the 
bullfinch. For an hour or two the young pupils mope 
silently, but they giactually begin to imitate the 
notes of the music played to them. When one 
commences—and he is looked upon as the most 
likely to make a good piper—the others soon 
follow his example. The light is then admitted 
and a portion of food, but not a full meal* is given 
to the biids. Thus, by degrees, by the playing 
on the bird-organ (a flfite is sometiifceajised), by 
*the admission of light, which is always agreeable 
to the finch, and by the rewarjp c^ - istoife and more, 
and sometimes more rehshable food, the pupil 
"practises’' the notes lie hears continuously. The 
birds are then given into the care of boys, who 
attend to them without intermission in a similar 
way, their original teacher still overlooking, prais- 
% or rating his scholars, till they acquire a 
tune which they pipe as long as they liv^ It is 
said, however, that only five per cent, of the num¬ 
ber taught pipe in perfect harmony. The bull¬ 
finch is often pettish m his piping, and will in 


[ many instances nof pipe at all, /unless in *the 
presence of some oae who feeds iff or to whom it 
has become at^iched. 

^.’he system of training I have described is that 
J practised by th<^ Germans, j^ho have for many 
L years suppliedfrtnis # coun^rynfyth the best piping 
' bullfinches. Sorfte of the dealers will undertake 
to procure* English«taught bullfinches which *vill 
pipe as well as the* foreigners, but I am toTd 
that ^lus is a prejudice, if not a trick, of 
trade. The mode of«teaching*iu this country, by 
barbers^wravers, and bird-fanciers generally, who 
seek for a profit from th#ir pains-taking, is some¬ 
what similar to that whjch I have detailed, but^ 
with far less elaborateness. Th^ price of a piping 
bullfinch is about^three guineas. Th^se pipers are 
also reaied and taught m Leicestershire and Nor¬ 
folk, and sent to London, as are the singing bull¬ 
finches which do not “ pipe.” 

Tl^e bullfinches netted near London arc caught 
more numerously about Hounslow than elsewhere, 
iii hard winters they are abundant in the out- 
skiits of the metropolis. * The yearly supply, 
including those*sent from Norfolk, &c., is nbout 
30,0()0. The bullfinch is “ hearty compared to 
She linnet,” I was told, but o£ the amount which 
are the objects of trcjjle, not more than two-thirds 
live many .weeks. The piic^f of a good young 
ITullfinch is 2 a. Qd. and 3s. They*are often sold 
in the sheets for Is. The hawking or street 
tiade comprises about a tenth of the whole. 

The sale of piping bullfinches is, of course, 
small, as only the ricTi can afford to buy them. A 
dealer estimated it at about 400 yearly. 

The (J old finch is also in demand by street cus¬ 
tomers, and is a favourite from its liveliness, 
beauty, and sometimes sagacity. It is, moreover, 
the longest lived of sur caged small birds, and will 
frequently live to the age of fij^eav sixteen 
years. A goldfinch has been known to exist 
twenty-three years in a cage. Small birds, gene¬ 
rally, rarely live fnore than nine yeaft. This 
finch is also in demand because i^ most readily of 
any bird pairs with the canary, the produce being 
known as a “ mule,” which* from its prettiness 
and powers of song, is often l*fghly valued. 

Goldfinches are Bold in the streets at from 6d. 
to Is. each, and when there is an extra catch, and 
they are nearly all caught about London, and thc- 
shops are fully stocked, at 3</. and 4 d. each. The 
yearly catch is about the same as that of the linnet, 
or 70,000, the mortality benTg perhaps 30 per 
cents If any one casts his.eye # over the stock o& 
hopping, chirping ^ttle creatures in kho v^indow of 
a bird-shop, or in the cloqp array of small cages 
hung outside, or %t the stock of a street-seller, he 
will he struck fty the*preponderating number of 
goldfinches. No douOt the dealer, like any other 
shopapeper, dresses his window to the best advan¬ 
tage, putting forward his smartest and prettiest 
birds. The demand for the goldfinch, especially 
among women, is steady and regular. The street- 
^ile is a tenth of thejwhole. * 

The Chaffinch is in*less request than either of 
its congqpfers, the bullfinch or the goldfinch, but 
the catch -is about half that of the bullfinch, and 
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wi& the sameyate of mortality. The prices are 
also the same. ; i 

Greenfinches (called green l)irds t or sometimes 
green linnets , in the streets) are in still smaller 
request than are cleffinches, and that to about 
one-half. Even thWftriller stocft''is little sale¬ 
able, as the bird is regarded as only a middling 
singer.” They aie sold in theoopen ail,'.it 2d. and 
2(1. each, but a good “ grccnefjird ” is worth 2s. 6d. 

Larks aie of good sale | and regular sypply, 
being perhaps more readily caught than other 
birds, as in w inter they congregate-large 
quantities. It may be thought, to witness the 
restless throwing up of the head of the caged 
' sky-laik, as it he^vverc longing tor a soar in the 
air, that he tf-as \ery inxnatient ©f restraint. This 
does not appear to be so much the tact, as the 
luik adapts himself to the poor coniines ot his 
prison—poor indeed for a bud who soars higher 
and longer than any of his class—mine lanidly 
than other wild birds, like the linnet, &e. The 
moitality of laiks, however, approaches one-third. 

The yearly “ take” of laiks is 60,000. 'J his in¬ 
cludes sky-laiks, wood-laiks, tit-Vluks, and mud¬ 
larks. The sky-lark is m tar bettor demand than 
any of the otheis foi his “ stoutness of song,” buv 
some prefer the tit-Iaik, fiom the very absence of 
such stoutness. 11 1 resh-catched” l.uks.'tie vonaed 
in the streets at Gd. and tid , but a seasoned bud 
is worth 2«. Gd. One-tenth is the street-sale. 

The larks for the supply of fashionable tables 
are never provided by the London bird-catchers, 
who catch only “ singing laiks,” for the shop and 
street-traffic. The edible laiks used to be highly 
esteemed in pies, but "they are now generally 
roasted for consumption. They are pnncipallv th* 
]>ioduce of Camhudgeshue, with some fioin’lfed- 
lordslnre, and are sent um*ctp(kiUod) to Leaden- 
hall-marla^-where about 215,000 are sold yearlv, 
being nearly two-thirds of the gross London con¬ 
sumption. 

It is Vinly within these twelve or fifteen years 
that the London dealers have cared to trade to any 
■extent in NtghtingaUs, but they are now a pait 
of the stock of eveiy bml-shop of the more flourish¬ 
ing class. Before that they were meiely exceptional 
as cage-buds. La it is, the “ domestication,” if 
tlie word be allowable with icference to the night- 
•Migale, is but partial. - Like all migratory bails, 
when the season lot migiatum approaches, the 
caged nightingale shows symptoms of great un¬ 
easiness, dashing hfmself against the wires of lus 
cage or his aviary, and sometimes dying in a /evv 
clays. Many-of the nightingales, however. Jet the 
season pass away without showing any conscious¬ 
ness that it was, with the race of birds to winch 
they belonged, one for a change of place. To 
induce the nightingale to slug in the daylight, a 
paper cover is often placed on er tfre cage, Minch 
may be gradually and gradually withdrawn until 
it can be dispensed with. This is to induce the 
appeaiance of twilight or night. On the subject 
of this night-singing, however, I will cite a short 
passage. 

“ The Nightingale is usually supposcnl f to with¬ 
hold his notes till the sun bus set, and then to be 


the only songster left. This is, however, not 
quite f’ue, for he sings m the day, often as sweetly 
and as powerfully as at* night; but amidst the 
general chorus of other singing birds, Ins efforts 
are little noticed.* Neither is he by any means 
the only feathered musician of the night. * The 
\Vood-laik*vviU r , to a \ery late hour, pour forth its 
rich notes, flying cn circles round the lemale, when 
sitting on her nfst. *She ,Sky-lark, too, may 
fiequently be Ji\trd till near midnight high in the 
air, so.uing as it in th;* brightness of a summer’s 
morning. Again we have listened with pleasure 
long alter dark to the wnrbhngs of a Thrush, and 
been awakened at two in the morning by its 
sweet .serenade.” It appears, howevei, that this 
night-singing, ns regards England, is on fine 
summer nights when the daikness is never very 
dense. In iai f noithem c'.n.r.'os ! i: 1:*« ‘•"I- j all night. 

I <am inclined to b ■ .rw r ,.t 'li.« moitality 
among nightingales, hefoie they are reconciled to 
their new life, is higher than that of any other 
bitd, and much exceeding one-half. The dealers 
may be unwil'uig to admit tins, but such mor¬ 
tality is, 1 have been assured on good authority, 
the cane ; besides that, the habits of the nightin¬ 
gale unfit him for a cage existence. 

°The capture of the nightingale i among the 
most difficult achievements of the profession. None 
are caught ne.uer than Eppmg, and the catchers 
tiavel considerable distances before they have a 
chance of success These buds aie caught at night, 
and more often by their captofs imitation of the 
nightingale's note, than with the aid-of the call- 
bud Ter flaps 1UU0 nightingales aie reaied ycaily 
in'London, of which three-iouiths may be, more 
or lc->s, songsters. The inferior birds are sold at 
about 2.s. each, the street-sale not reaching 100, 
but the buds, “caged and smgmg,” aie worth 1/. 
each, when of the best; and 10$. 12$. and 15$. 
each when approaching the best.*' The mortality I 
have estimated. 

Jlcdtn casts *re a portion of the street-sold birds, 
hut the catch is not laige, not exceeding 6000, 
with a moitality of about a tliiid. Even this num¬ 
ber, small as it is, when compared with the nuinbei s 
of other singing birds sold, is got nd of with diffi¬ 
culty. There is a popular feeling repugnant to 
the imprisonment, or coercion in any way, of 
“a lobin,” and this,- no doubt has its influence in 
moderating the demand. The red In east is sold, 
'Then young, both m the slibps and streets foi Is., 
when cagfcd and singing, i-ometmies for 1/. These 
birds are considered to sing best by candlelight. 
The stioe'-save is a fifth, of sometimes a quarter, 
all young birds,’or with the raiest exceptions. 

The TI(i'hsl(t J Tfcostle, or (in Scottish poetry) 
Mans, is of good sale. It is reared by hand, for 
the London market, in many of the villages and 
small towns at no great distance, the nests being 
. Jobbed of the young, wherever they can be 
i found. The nestling food of the infant thrush 
| is grubs, woims, and snails, with an occasional 
I moth or butteifly. On tins kind of diet the 
I young thrushes aie reared until they are old 
' enough for sale to the shopkeeper, or to any 
| private patron. Thrushes are also netted, but 
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,was issued in orcfer that the Pi4ed might 1*; 


those reared by hand are much the best, as such 
a rearing disposes the bird the more to enjoy his 
cage life, as he has never experienced thtf delights 
of the free hedges afid thickets. This process 
the catchers call u rising” from the nest. A 
throstle thus “ rose '1 soon becomes familiar with 
hi.f owner—always lupposing thjit he be property 
fed and his cage duly cleaned, for alf birds detest 
dirt—and among the w^rkiiq^Wn of England no 
bird is a greater fawoufite than tl4 thrush; indeed 
ww other birds are Jield in ««ch liking by the 
artisan class. About a* fourth of the thrushes 
supplied to the metropolitan traders have been 
thus ‘‘rose,” and as theylnuat be sufticiently grown 
befoie they will be received by the dealers, the 
mortality among tjjem, when once able to Iced 
themselves, in their wiekftn-work cages, is but 
small. Tcrhitps somewhere about g. fomth fenjft 
m this hand-rearing, and some men, the ansto- 
crats of the" trade, let a number go when they 
have ascet tamed that they are hens, as these men 
exert themselves to bung up thrushes to smg well, 
and then they command good puces. often enough' 
howevei, the hens aie sold chesty in the stieets! 
Among the catch supplied by netting there is a' 
mortality of perhaps more than a thud. The I 
whole take is about 35,000. Of the sale the \ 
streets hav# a tenth propoition. The gnces * un 
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loouw m uiuw mm, me u»eu mignt i*? con¬ 
fined to its native country ; a dfcree not attended 
with successful results a3 regar&.the intention of 
the then ruling jfc^vers. 

• The foreign supply to this country is now prin¬ 
cipally from^i^lland and«4f%rmany, where canaries 
are reared in gperft nurflbers* with that care which 
the Dutih in especial bestow upon everythyig on 
which money-makuLg depends, and whence they 
are sent or brought aver in the spring ol every year 
whtn from nine td twelve ^months old. Thiity 
years a^o, the Tyiolesc were the principal breeders 
and jfhrveyors ot canaries l’or the London market. 
From about the eia ol the peace of 1814, on the 
first abdication of Nityoleon, lor ten or twelvty 
years they brought over about 20CN birds yearly. 
The) trnvelled*tho whflle way on foot, carrying 
th# birds m cages on their backs, until they 
reached whatever port in France or the .Nether¬ 
lands (as Belgium then was) they might be bound 
fort The puce of a canaiy of an average quality was 
then frqin 5s. to 8s-. 6 d. t and a fair propoi tion 
were stieet-sold. At that penod, 1 was told, the 
principal openptir sale for canaries (and it is only 
°f that I now write) was m Whitechapel and 
Eethiial green. All who are familiar with those 
localities may smile to tliinlf that the birds ihirp- 
lr „„. :„r:r: l - a ! ,d “"SinK ■"•these esp«eihlly urban places. 

Jit m „s. U. and ds. to! the fresh-oiught, mid .were bred lor sui.ll street-tnfftie pi the valleys of 
lUs , If., mid as much as 21. or a seaHoneil thrn.ti. il... in,,. r ... j . . . 
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10s , It., and as much as 21. for a seasoned throstle 
in high song. Indeed I may observe that for any 
singing bud, which is considered greatly to excel 
its mates, a high price is obtainable. 

tilaikbiftls appear to be less piizcfcin London 
than thrushes, for, though with a*melknver i*>te, 
the bl.tckbud is not so lu-e a singer m captivity. 
1 hey .-no “rose" and netted in the same manner 
as tile tlnush, but the supply is less by one-hltb 
ihe puces, mortality, street-sale, &c., are m the 
same ratio, 

I lie street-sale of Canaries is not large ; not 
so huge, 1 am assail'd by men m the ti.ule, as it 
was six or seven ycais ago, more especially as re¬ 
garded the higher-priced birds ol this open-air 
traibc. Canaries are now lieier brought ftom the 
group of islands, thirteen m nuilibej, situate in the 
Aortli Atlantic and near the Aiiican coast, and 
from Which they derive their name. To these 
islands and to these alone (as far as is known to 
ornithologists) are they indi^nous. The canary ,s 
a Blow dyer and soon wearied ; this is one reason 
‘ ° d “ ubt b,r “ a migrating. This.doligl.tful 
BUUgster was Inst broSght into England in the 
ruga of Elizabeth, at the era when so many 
fwmg" iuxuues (as they were th™ Bonudercd, 
and Btigmaujed accordingly) wcie. inti educed : 
of these were potatoes, tob*eo», tuflceys, necla- 
rmes and canaries. I have seen no account of 

in „Ti ° i° St “ canai T'hnd when first 
imported, hut there is no doubt that they were 
very dear, as they were found only in the abodes 
of the wealthy. Tins bird-trade seems, more 

the,? u ave be ? 80 I'fohtable to tbe Spaniards 
hen and now the possessors of the lslft, that a 

Cy of allT ^ £he ° r at 

liberty of all 1,™ canaries, caught with the males. 


the lUicetian Alps! I presume that it was the 
greater fapidity of communication, and the conse¬ 
quent diminished cost of carriage, between Eng¬ 
land, Holland, and Germany, that caused the 
Tyrolese to abandon the trade as one uuroniune- # 
rative—even to men \fho will live on bread, 
onions, and water. 

I have, perhaps, dwelt somewhat at length on 
this poitiou of tl;e subject, but it is the most 
cuiious portion of all, for the ennar^-j# tbe only 
one of all our singing-buds vffflch is soldi/ a 
household thi«g. Linnets, finches, larks, night¬ 
ingales, thrushes, and blackbirds, ar# all fiec 
denizens of the open nit, as well as prisonois in 
our rooms, but the canary with iA is unknown in « 
wild state. “ Though not very handy,” wrote, in 
1848, a very observant natyralist, the late Hr. 
Stanley, Bishop of Norwich*“^uuuies might pos¬ 
sibly be naturalized in our country, by putting 
their eggs m the nests of spairows, chaftinches 
or other similar birds. T?ie experiment lias been ' 
paitmlly tried in lleikshire, wbeie a poison for 
years kept them m an exposed aviaiy out of doors, 
and where they seemed to suifei no inconvenience 
from tlie severest weather.’’ • * 

Ihe bfteifing <ff canaries in this country for the 
London supply 1ms gmifty maeased. They are 
bred in LeicentSr and Norwich, weavris being 
geneially fond of birds. In London itself, also, 
c \ aie bred # to a greater extent than used to be 
ie wise, barbers being among the most assiduous • 
rearers of the canary. A dealer who trades in 
both foreign and home-bred lards thought that 
the supply from the country,*and from the Con- 


then and nowtho^^nof the . * >Up,,ly fl ? m th< ! cou7l ^and from the Con- 

government order for the kilhn^nr ^ “ ! lv f abo ?' t thc “me, *6o0 to 9000 each, 

“ “ - h or KttlM nt n «t including what were sold by the barbers, who 

are regained as “ fanciers,” not to say interlopers. 
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by t^e dealer A No specie* bf birds are ever 
bred by the sha >-dealer*. The price of a brisk 1 
canary is £>.t.«r 61.; but they are'sold in the, streets 
ns low ns lx. each, a small cajftf worth G <1. being 
sometimes included. These, However, are hen? 
As in the life of a utjR^y there i. no transition I 
from freedom to ent'iirulrf ent, Air, they are in a j 
cage in the egg, and all their lives afterwards, 
they are subject to a fir lower rate of mortality 
than other street-sold buds.^ A sixteenth of the 
number above st.ited^aa forming the gross supply 
are sold m the streets. , 

The foregoing »minicrcfiion ini ludes all the 
l.tiging-bnds of street t» itlu and street folk’s 

iply. Tluvtrad? I have thus sketched is cei- 
tainly om- highly unions ‘ We fif.d that then 
round London a pm feel belt of men, imploju'd i 
from tin- first blush of a summers dawn, through ! 
the heats of noon, in many instances during the j 
night, and in the Hulls of winter, and all 1.lie to- j 
nig to give to city pent men of humble means one i 
of the peculiar pleasure.! of the eouutiv the song [ 
of the buds Jt must not be supposed that i vvmWd J 
intimate that the bud caUhei's liie, ns it* yards his ■. 
field and wood pursuits, is one of hanUlup On i 
the contrary, it seents to me to In llie veiy one I 
wliuh, perhaps umuispeeted * *V himself, is best j 
suited to bis tusje* rfnd iiuliimtnms Nor r 
think similar ]Kir«uit* partake much of hardship 
when wo find independent men follow them lot 
mere apart, to be rid of lassitude, * 

But the detail of the buds captured for tWo 
Londoners by no nieaiw ends hole. I have vet 
to desenhe tho-evvhn h me not songsters, and which 
me a staple of street-tr.illic. to a gieater degiee* 
than buds of song Of these ni\ notice ni.i} be 
V>ru-f. 

Thu trade niTywiroMii is almost exilusively a 
street trade ami, iiunminallv conjo iered, not an 
niconsideiilile one. Titov aie nettui in quantities 
in every open place licai London, and in many 
,place* in Lond'uf. It is common enough lor a 
bird-catcher to obtain leave to i:\tili sparrows 
in a wood-vmd, a t> nrick-tield, or places vvheie 
is an open space certain to be frequented by 
these bold and familiar buds. The spanovvs are 
j\old in the streets genu ally at L/. each, some¬ 
time* haltpennv. amt sometimes 1 jtl., ami for no 
purpose of enmvment (as m the case of the cheap 
song buds), but ine&dy a* phiv things foi children ; 
in other vvoids, tor creatures w iltully or igno- 
rhntly to be tortured Stung* are tied to their 
leg* and tfo they have a certain degree of freedom, 
but when they offer to by away they are checked, 
and keptoluttermg in the a» as a 1 child will flutter 
a kite. One man told me that he had sometimes 
sold a* mam ns ilOd spurovvs in t|je back street* 
about Smithtield on a tine Sunday. These kurd* 
are not kept in cages, and «o they can only be 
bought for a plaything. They olt enough escape 
from their persecute,*. 

But it it not merely for the sport of children 
that *parrow*LAre purveyed, but for that„of grown 
men, or—as Charles Lamb, if I reiuembejr'rightiy, 


quail fie* it, when he draw* a Pentonville sports¬ 
man with a little shrubbery for hi* preserve—for 
grown dbekney*. The birds for adult recreation 
are shot in sparrovv-matkhes ; the gentleman 
slaughtering the most being, of course, the hero of 
a sparrow *• laUto One dealer told me that he 
bad fiequently supplied dossing of sparrows 'for 
these matches, a( 2s the dozen, but they were* re¬ 
quired to he fine bifid birtfs ’ One dealer thought 
that during thA summer Tnoirths there were as 
many spanows. <%*ght close to and within Ltfn- 
don as then* weie gold r uncT»*** m the less urban 
distilets. These lords are bold direct from «*he 
hands of the catcher, sfl that it is less easy to 
arrive at statistics than when there is the in- 
t«*ivolition of dealt*!s who fyioiv* the extent of 
tile trade eiriied on *1 was told b\ seveial, who 
Ifad fin desire,to exaggerate, that to estimate tins 
spanovv-sale at Hi, (MM) j early, sold to children 
and idlers ill the streets, was too lovC, but at that 
estimate, the outlay, at 1 d. a sparrow, would be 
SfiO/. The adult sportsmen may slaughter half 
th.it number veatly in addition. The spotting 
sparrow s are detived from the shopkeeper, who, 
when they fceive the order, instruct the catchers 
to go to vvoik. 

^Unlnit/i used to be sold in very great quanti¬ 
ties hi the streets, but the tiade is f !iovv but the 
hiivdow of its forinei state. Tiie starling, too, is 
far less iiumeious than it was, and has lo.it ninth 
of us popularity It is now seldom seen m flocks 
of more than in, and it is mre to s**e a flock at 
all, although these lord* at one period mustered 
in nuigiegtftinus of hundreds ami evert thousands. 
Ku^ih, and tl.c» roofs of ancient houses and 
bains 'for they lovo the old and decavmg build¬ 
ings- weie mice coveied with tin in The stalling 
was moreover t lie poor man’s and I he peasants 
parrot, lit* was taught to speak, and sometimes 
to svveai Hut now the staling, save as ie- 
gurds Ins own note, is mute ile is seldom tamed t 
or domesticated and taught tricks. It is tiue 
starlings maj be seen earned on sticks in the 
street as it the tamest of the tame, but they ate 
** braced. ’ Tapes ate passed round their bodies, 
and so managed that the bird cannot escape from 
the stick, while Ins fetters are concealed by In* 
leathers, the stieet seller of course objecting to 
allow Ills b’lda to be handled. 

Stallings ate caugftt chiefly Ilford way, 1 was 
tq-d, and about Turnhaiu green Some aie “rose" 
from the re*t The price is from iM to 2s each. 
About *>*M>0 are sold nnnifoUy, half in the streets. 
After having been braced, ^or til-m>ed, the starling, 
if kept a s’ a’sohtaty bud, will often mope and 
die 

Jitd hius anu MNjfnss are in les* demand than 
might be expected from their vivacitv. Many of 
the other birds arc' supplied the year round, but 
d iws and pies for only about two months, from the 
middle ot June to the middle of August. The 
juice is from iUi to li. and about loot) are thi^ 
disposed of, in equal quantities, one-half m the 
street*. These bird* aie for the most part reared 
from the nest, but little pain* appear to be taken 
with them. 
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The TlfApolc is rather a favourite bird among 
street-buyers, especially where children are al¬ 
lowed to choo«e birds from a stock. Ham told 
that they most frequAttly select,a goldfinch or a 
redpole. These birds are supplied for about two 
mouths. About 800 or lOort is the extent of the 
tale. The mortality and pnce« are the same iw 
with the goldfinch,"but a goldfiTich In high song 
is worth twice as mych at the best redpole. 
About a third of Uie Aile of MieAredpolo is in the 
streets. m0> . 

There are also 16n of* 200 Jllacl-cops sold an¬ 
nually in the open air, at frmn*3if. to f*»f. each. 

These are the chief birds, then, that constitute 
the trade of the streets, with the addition of an 
occasional veftow-knmmer. wien. j«\, or even , 
cuckoo Tligv also, with the addition of pgjem^, I 
form the skock of the bird shops. • 

I hate shown the numbei of bird 8 emi^ht, the 
number which survive for sale,and the cost, and, 
as usual, under the head nl “ Statistics," will be , 
shown the* whole annual expenditure Tins, how- 1 
Ctrl, is but a portion of the Loudon outlay on j 
bird* There is, in addition, the cost of then 1 
cages and of their daily load Tffe commoiu st 
and smallest cage costs tic/ , a fiequent price being^ 
1.* A Irtish's basket-cage cannot be bought, 
unless rubbish, undei 2 «. (b/. I hate *|>revum»!y 
shown the umonm paid for the green foofl of 
buds, and for their turfs, Ac , foi these ale all 
blanches of street-commerce. Of then other food, 
such as rape and canary-seed, German paste, 
chopped nffgs, biscuit, Ac , I need but lutimaie 
the extent by showing wli.it birds \fiII consume, 
as it is not a poition of street trade. * • 

A gcddhmh, it lias been proved by evpenmen t 
tabling ornithologists, will consume IMi giuim, m 
eight, of canary-seed in 21 hours A gicon¬ 
fine.!), for who«p use 80 grains of wheat were* : 
weighed out, at.*7‘.’ of them in 24 hocus , and, on 
another occasion ate, in tin* same space of tune, ! 
100 grains c>f a paste of eggs .in4 flour Sixteen 
canaries consumed ion grams’ weight of food, each 
bird, in 21 hours. The amount of provision thus J 
eaten was about one-sixth of the full weight of j 
tin* bird's body, or an equivalent? were a mm to ; 
hw aliow victuals in tin* same proportion, of 2 ."> lbs j 
m 21 hours. I may remark, moreover, that the | 
de.strnet'oi) of caterpillars,^insects, worms, Ac, 
by the small birds, is enormous, especially during i 
the infancy of their »estling 8 . A pair of sparrows 
fed their brood 3<J tynes an hour fiff 14 hours 
of a long spring day, and, it was calculated, ad , 
ministered to them intone week 3400caterpillars 
A pair of chaffinches, also, carried nearly as great 
a number of* caterpillars foy th <4 maintenance of 1 
their young 9 ‘ 

The smging-birds sold in the street are offered ’ 
either singly in small cages, when the cage is ’ 
sold with the bird, or they are dioplayed in 
jl little flock in ft long cage, the buyer selecting 
any he prefers. They nlwavs appear lively 
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they are not often/ fieard to tang wvhen thus offered 
*/o the public, and it requires to/ie little attention 
to judge what but an impfucut flutter, and 
whnt is the .fruit!of mere hilanty.* 

• The places whft’e the street-sellers more espe¬ 
cially offer thtir birds Sniithfield, Clerken 
well green, tiiyon-groi**, the ('ity and New roads, 

■ Shepherdess-walk, Old Street-load, Sluueditcli. 

Spitalfields, Whitechapel, Towei-hill, H.ftcjifle 
, highway, Ooinmgrcfil-road Kast, 1'uplnr, Ihllmgs- 
ga«e, Westminster Hroudwny, Oovent-garden, 

, HlackQ'iars road, HftnnondseJ (mostly about I>mk 
; headk iflui in the neighbourhood of the Borough 
! Maiket. The sliced sellers are also itinerant. 

1 carrying tin* buds m.tagt*s, holding them up *> 
tempt fhe notice ol people swing}) they see at 
j the windows, *r calling at the houses The wile 
, in*d to be vciy considerable in the “ Cut” and 
' Laiubetli-walk. Sometimes the cages with thur 
: inmate* an* fastened to any contiguous inti, boiuc- 
iimos they are placed on a bench oi stall ; and 
j occiisionuliy in cages on tin* gioiim) 

T«> say nothing, in tin* plain, of tin* rogue nos 
j ^f the bird tytde, 1 will proceed to show how the 
sticet sold lords are frequently inferior lo those in 
the shops. Tin* catchei, as l have stated. is also 
the i>tte©t> 8 ellei. lie inaf reach the lbals, or 
whatever quarter • ho dealer he supplies may in¬ 
side in, •with pel Imps 30 ton nets and as many 
goldfinches. The dealer selects # 2f of each, in¬ 
fusing sthe remaining do/en, on account of their 
being 1icmi% or hurt, or weakly birds. The mail then 
results to the btieoi to effect a sale of that dozen, 
%md thus the streets have the refuse of the shop*** 
< Mi flu* other hand, how#Ver, when tin* season is at 
Us height, and tin* take* ol buds is the hugest, as 
at this time of year, the shops are “ stocked " 
The cages and ie«esses are full, and the dealei’s 
anxiety is to bell "before lie pinch.no .5 moie birds. 
Toe i a till era proceed in the,* -nWuntion ; t)ie 
must di*poae«of then stofk ; the shopkeeper wil 
t buy *• at ntiy figure,” and so tlie#.treel' 
again resorted to, and in tins way fine birds 
often sold very cheap. Loth these liabilities pre 
vail the year through, but most in the sumituf) 
and keep up a soil of poi-et but 1 apprehend that 
tin* majority, peihnps the ft rent majority, of tin* 
street-sold birds, are of an in&rior sort, but then 
tlie pnee is much lower. On occasions when th* 
bird-tiadi is ovetdone, fthe catchers will sell a‘ 
few squirrels, or gather snails for the shops. 

The buyers of siuging-hird* are eimncutly the 
working people, along with the class of trades¬ 
man whoso mean* and ‘disposition are of tho 
same clUtr.ftter ft* those of the aftisait. Grooms 
and coachmen are fref/hently fornl of birds; 
many are kepj hi thi*»e vnnl mews, and often the 
larger singing-bird such as b ack bird# and 
thiviahes. Tjtn fondness of a whole body of 
artnicers for any particular bud, animal, or flower© 
is remarkable No better instance need be cited 
than that of the Npitnl fields weavers. In the 
days of their prosperity*they were the cultivators 


the streets, or indeed a sale would be* hopeless, • of choice tulip*, afterwards, though riot in so full a 
for no one would buy a dull or sick bird. The degree, pf dahlias, and their pigeons were the 
captive.# are »<*en to hop and heard to chirp, but best “•fjiers in Kngland. These things were 
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accomplished wV.h little cost, ‘comparatively, for 
the wcaveis wcrL- engaged in taskB, grateful and 
natuial to their mstes and habNtudes ; and what 
was expense m the gaiden or^avi.uy of the neh, 
was an cxmiso of skill and mdustiy oti the pa 
of the biiK-wen\or. #t vic wumair.ayig anu even 
lefining influence of''such pur^nt^ is veiv gieat, 
and as regards these pure pleasuies it js nyt .seldom 
tli.rt the refinement which can appieuate them has 
pioceeded not to hut Jtoin the aitwins. The opera¬ 
tizes ha\e often heeipu the vail of those who have 
led the public ta-te from delimiting m the, eiuelty 
and haih.inty of hear and buli-baitini* And of 
cm k lighting- among the woist of all possible 
m» hooN, and vriy nilluentwil those schools were-- 
to the delight,,.n hotne ol the most beautiful wink* 
of n.itnie it is < asy to jnctuie \he difference o| 
mood hetw'cen a man going home fiom a dogfight 
at night, ol going home fiom <i visit to Ins floweis, 
oi fiom .in examination to satisfy himself that Ills 
hails ueie “.ill light.” The families of the.two 
men felt the di lb •mice. Many of the nth appear 
to lemam mere savages in then tastes and spoits 
lhittims, lion and hippopotamus hunting, Ac.,—'ill 
are nine civilized barbarisms. When shall wo 
learn, as Woidxwoith says, 

‘ N< \er to blend our jdc.isurt oi our ] ude 
W i'li soi low ol ^be mt.mtsl hmg (hat let Is *' 

]>ut the change m Spitalfields is great. Since 
the pievaleuce- ol low wages the vvcavei s girden 
has dnappeaied, and his pigeoil-cote, ewn if its 
timUeis have not lotted away, n no longer stocked 
w ith camel**, diagoon*., liorsen.cn, jacobins, inoiiV, 
poulters, tuities, tumbleis, iantails, .md the many 
varieties of what is m it-*lf a vanety—the fancy- 
pigeon. A tluush, or a linnet, may Btiil smg to 
the clatter of the loom, but that is all. The 1 
cultmc of the tulip, the dahlia, and (sometimes) 
of tin* fuchsia, was attended, as 1 have sai l, with 
small cost, atin -. k tins cost, and the weavei, as 
wages grew lower, could not atfoid^ other the out¬ 
lay or thc’loss of time. To cultivate iloweis, or 
rear doves, so as to make them a means of sub¬ 
sistence, requires a man’s whole tune, and to 
inch things the Spitalfields num did not devote bis 
time, but liis leisure. 

The loaders who nave perused this work from 
its lir->t appearance will have noticed how fre¬ 
quently I have had to comment on the always 
leab/.ed indication of good conduct, and of a 
Mipenor taste and generally a superior intelli¬ 
gence, when I Ikivq found the rooms of won king 
people contain flowers and birds. I could adduce 
ihany instances. I have seen and heard biuU in 
the rooms of failors, shoemakers, coopeis, cabinet- 
makois, hatters, diesmftikers, cuniers, and street 
m m m,— ctu ople of the U *st cl.t$$. One of tin 
most striking, indeed, was the* room of a street- 
confectioner. liis family attended v to the sa^o of I 
the sweets, and he was greatly occupied at (ionic ! 
in their manufacture, and worked away at Ins j 
peppeumint-rock, in the very heart of one of tin* 
tlnckliest populated parts of London, sunounded 
by the song of thrushes,* linnets, and gold •'I 
finches, all kept, not lor profit, but because he j 
“loved’’ to have them about lnm. have j 


seldom met a man who impressed me more 
favourably. 

The dowers in the room are more attiibutable 
to tile supeiintending taste of a wife or daughter, 
and arc found m the apartments of the same class 
j of people. „ 

j ‘ There is a marked diftbrendy between the buyers 
j or keepers of birds and of clogs m the working 
classes, especially Mien |he clog is of a sporting 
or “ \airmnt ” s*rt Such' a dug-keeper is often 
abroad and so hiWiome becomes neglec ted , he is 
interested about lat-hifnts, «kiiovvs the odds on 
or against the dog’s chance to dispatch Ins mts 
in the time allotted, Wes much time and cus¬ 
tomers, his employeis grumbling that the weak is 
so slowly executed, and so c|i.xt"iit or work falls 
j off The bird-lover, »m the othei hand, is genc- 
! lally a more domestic, and, pel haps con-equenth, 
| a mine prosperous a.id contentid man. It is 
i cuiious to maik the refining qualun**> of paiti¬ 
tular trades. 1 do not lemeinbei seeing a bull- 
' dog in the possession of any of the Spitaltields 
1 silk weavers with them all was flowers and buds. 
The same I observed with tin* tnilois and otliei 
inndred occiwpations. With siaugliteieis, ho a ever, 
and diovens, and llillingsgatemen, and coachmen, 
and cabmen, whose callings natural!\ tend to 
j blunt tlie sympathy with sufleung, the gentlei 
tasies .lie coinpaiativelv unknown The dogs ale 
almost all of the “ vainuut ’ kind, kept iitliei for 
rat-killing, fighting, oi else foi thru ugliness. 
For “ pet ” oi “ fancy ” dog-, they have no feeling, 
and in singing buds they find little or no 
delight. 

Of tjii: Bird-Catchers wiio are Stkekt- 
Si:li kus. 

The street sellers of buds aie cilled by them¬ 
selves “hawkcis,’* and sometimes “bud hawkcis.” 

Among the bud-catchers I cli^i.not heat of any 
very prominent chaiacteis at piesent, three of the 
best known and most piomment having died 
within these ten months. I found among all I 
saw the vagi ant characteristics I have mentioned, 
and often united with a quietness of speech and 
manner whicl«, might suipii-.e those who do not 
know that any pursuit winch entails fiequent si¬ 
lence, watchfulness, and solitude, forms such man¬ 
ners. Perhaps the man most talked of by his fel- 
low-labouieis, was Cid Gilliam, who died lately, 
(i^ljham was his real name, for among the Imd- 
catellers there is not that pievaleuce of nicknames 
which I found among iho costeimongois and 
patteiers. One reason up doubt is, that these 
bird-folk no not meet regularly in the maikets. 
It is rarely, however, that they know each other's 
surnames, Old Gikliam being an exception. It is 
Old Tom, or Young Mick, or Jack, or Dick, 
among them. I heard of no John or liichard. 

For GO vears, almost without mteimission, Old 
0 llhain caught birds. I am assured that to state 
that lus “ catch” duung this long penod average^ 
100 a week, hens included, is within the marl?, 
for he was a most indefatigable man ; even at that 
computation, however, lie would have been the 
captor, in his lifetime, of three hundred and twelve 
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tunes to start in the morning with Old Gilham, 
and walk with him until their roads diverged, told 
me that of late yeariftheold nyui’s talk was a 
good deal of where he had captured his birds in 
the old times: * Whr, Ned,’ fie would say to me ; 
preceded his com/anion, 1 1 catched gold¬ 
finches in lots at Chalk Farm, ana all where 
there’s that railway smoke ai^fi noise just by the 
hill (Primrose Hill)* I can’t thnft where they ’ll 
drive all the birds If by an<W>ye. I dare say 
the first time the birds •saw a railway with its 
snu*ke, and noise to Lighten them, and all the 
fire too, they just thought it was the devil was 
come.’ lie wasn’t a fool, wasn’t old Gilham, sir. 
‘ Why,’ he’d g# on fc>r to say, ‘ I ve hud many a 
day at Pall’s Pond tlieie, where it’s nothing but 
a lot ol houses now, and catched hundicTis m 
buds. Anfi. I’ve catched them where there’s all 
them grand squares Pimlico way, and in Britannia 
Fields, and at White Condic. What with all 
these buildings, and them barbers, I don't know 
what the bird-trade’ll come to. It’s hard for a 
poor man to have to go to Fmclilf^' for birds that 
lie could have catched at Ilollowaf once, but 
people never thinks ol that. When I weie young 
i could make thiee tunes as much as I do li^vv. 
I ve got a jfimnd for a good sound chutlinch as 1 
brought up myself.’ Ah, poor old Gilliam, sfr 
I wish you could have seen lmn, he d have told 
you of some queer changes in his time.” 

A shopkeeper informed me that a bird-catcher 
had talked to him of even “ queerer ” changes. This 
man died ei^ht or ten yeais ago at a» advanced 
age, but beyond the fact ol his offering birdssoc- 
casumally at mv informant’s shop, where *he was 
known merely as “ the old man,” he could tell 
me nothing of the ancient bud-catcher, except that 
he was very fond of a talk, and used to tell how 
he had catched bixds between fifty and sixtyyears, 
and 1 ad often, when a lad, catched them where 
many a dock in London now stands. “ Who 
there’s many a lug ship now in deep water, I’ve 
catched flocks of buds. 1 never catched birds 
to be sine at them docks," lie would add, “as was 
dug out of the houses. Why, master, you’ll re¬ 
member their pulling down St. Katherine’s Church, 
and all them rurnmy streets the t’other side of the 
Tower, for a dock.” As I find that the first dock 
const! ucted on the north sifie of the Thames, 
the West India dock^ was not commenced unfcl 
the year 1800 , there seems no reason to dis¬ 
credit the bird-catchefs statement. Among 
othei classes of street-skiers I have had to remark 
# the little observation they extended to tlfe changes 
all aiound, such as the extension of ftreet-traffic 
to miles and miles of suburbs, tiriknown till re¬ 
cently. Two thousand miles of houses have been 
built in London within the last 2<> years. Put 
with the bird-catchers this want of obsei vance is 
not so marked. Of necessity they must notice 
the changes which have added to the fatigues and 
oTmculties of their calling, by compelling them, 
literally, to “go further a field.” • 

A young man, rather tall, and evidently active, 
but very thin, gave me the following account. His 


manners were quiet and his voicedow. iii»»dress 
<*>uld not so well be called me|n as bard worn, 
with the unmistakable look of much of the attire 
of his c1r 8£, that it was not made lor the wearer ; 
Ifis snrtout, for instance, which was fastened m 
front by tvvo*bnttons, realmsd down to bis ancles, 
and could have mefosed fi bigger man. He resided 
in St. Luke’s, in which parish there are morwbird- 
catchcrs living tjmn^n any other. The furinttire 
of his room was very simple. A heavy old sola, 
in tfie well of which jv r os a bed, a table, two chairs, 
a fendea, # a small closet containing a few pots and 
tins, afid some twenty c^npty bird-cages of diffeient 
sizes hung against the walls. In a sort of wooden 
loft, which had originally been constructed, he 
believed, for tl^e breeding of tanc} f *pigeons, and 
which was erected on the roof, were about a dozen 
or ^wo of cages, some old and broken, and m 
them a few live goldfinches, which hopped about 
very merrily. They were all this year’s birds, 
ami* my informant, who had “a little connec¬ 
tion of Ins own," was rearing them m hopes 
they would turn out goof! specs, quite “ birds 
Intend the run ol the Btieets.” The place and 
the cages, each bird having its own little cage, 
# were very clean, but at the time of my visit 
the loft was exceedingly hot, as the day was one 
of the sultriest. Lelt this h<£U should piove too 
great for tlie finches, the timbers oti all sides were 
well wetted and re-wetted at intervals, for about 
an hour fit noon, at which time only was the sun 
lull on the lfcft. 

“ I shall soon h afire more birds, sir,” he said, 
“*but you see I only put aside here such as are 
the very best of the take f all cocks, of course. O, 
I’ve been in the tiade all my life; I’ve had a 
fiurn at other things, ceitamly, but this life suits 
me best, I think, ht'cause I have rny health best 
m it. J\ly father—he’s been dead a goodish bit 
—was a bird-catcher as well, amf Tie used to take 
me out with liifh as soon as I was strong enough ; 
\v hen 1 was about ten, I suppose. I fiion’t re¬ 
member my mother. Father was brought up to 
brick making. I believe that most of the bird- 
catchers that have been traces, and that's not 
halt a quarter perhaps, vvq« brick-makers, or 
something that way. Well, 1 •don’t know the 
reason. The brick-making was, in my father’s 
young days, carried on more in the country, and 
the bird-catchers used to fall in with the brick - 
makers, and so perhaps that led to it. I’ve heaid 
my father tell of an old soldier*thut had been dis¬ 
charged with a pension beyig the luckiest bird- 
catclier he knowed, The soldier*waja etcher be¬ 
fore he first listed, and h^listed drunk* I once 
—yes, sir, I dare say that ’a fifteen year back, for I 
was quite a lad^-*walk«W with my father Hud cap¬ 
tain” (the pensioner's sobriquet) “till thfcy parted 
for w^ik, and I*remcmber very well I heard him tell 
how, when on march in Portingnl—I think that’s 
what he called it, but it’s in foreign parts—he saw 
Hocks of birds; he wished^he could be after catch¬ 
ing them, for he was well tiretTof angering. I was 
&nt to school twice or thrice, and can read a little 
and write # » little, and I should like reading better 
if i could manage it better. I read a penny number, 
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or th% 1 police’ il a newspaper, now and then, but 
very seldom. liut on a fine day I hated being at 
school. I wanted to be at wo, r k, to make some¬ 
thing at bird-catchmg. If a bo/ can make money, 
why shouldn’t he 1 And if I ’d % had a net, or 
cage, and a mule of'my own, then, I thought, I 
could make money.” [I may coserve that the 
mulof longed for by my informant was a “ cross” 
between two birds, and was wanted for 
the decoy. Some bird-catchers contend tluit a 
mule makes the be.,t e.ill-bpd of any, othcis 
that the natuial note of a linnet, for ^ifist.mce, 
was more alluring than frhc song of a mule, be¬ 
tween a linnet and a goldfinch. One bndinan 
told me that the excellence of a mule was, that 
it had been ‘Lied and taught by its mastei, had 
never b<en at large, and was “ better to manage 
it was holder, too, in a cage, and its notes, were 
often loud and ringing, and might be heaid to a 
considerable distance. | 

“ 1 couldn’t stick to school, sii,” my informant 
continued, “and 1 don’t know why, lest it he Inat 
one man’s best suited lor one Im.-mesn, and another 
for another. That may he seen ev.iy day. I was 
sent on trial to a shoemaker, and altei that to a 
ropemaker, for lather didn’t seem to like my 
growing up and being a biid-catchei, like lie was. 
Hut I never felt wiMl, and knew I should never lie 
any great hand at them trades, and so when in\ 
poor father went off rather sudden, I took to the 
catching at once and had all his traps, i’eihaps, 
hut I can’t say to a niceness, th.it was eleven 
year bmk. l)o I like the business, do you say, 
sii 1 "Well, I’m forced to like it, for I've no 
other to live by.” [The leadei will have lemaiked 
how this man attiibuted the couise lie,pursued, 
evidently from natural inclination, to its being 
tlie best and most heal thin’ means of subsist¬ 
ence in his ’»>wcr] “Last Monday, lor my 
dealers like buds m a Monday or Tuesday 
best, and then they’ve the week before them,—I 
went to catch m the fields this .ldo of Baniet, and 
started helote two in the morning, when it was 
ueithei light nor d.uk. You must get to your 
place before daylight to be ready for the first 
flight, and have tune to lay your net properly. 
When I’d done that, I lay down and smoked. 
No, smoke don’t scare tlu* buds ; I think they ’re 
lather drawn to notice anything new, if all's quite 
quiet. Well, the first pull 1 had about 1)0 buds, 
nearly all linnets. Theie was, as well as I can 
remember, three hedge-sparrows among them, and 
two larks, and one or two other birds. Yes, 
there's always a terrible flutter and low when 
you make a catch, and often regular fights in the 
net. I then sorted my birds, and let the hens go, 
for I didn’t want to be bothered with them. I 
might let such a thing as 3*> hens go out of rather 
more than an 80 take, for I’vet always f mud, 
in catching young broods, that I ‘ve drawn more 
cocks than hens. How do I know the difference 
when the birds are so young] As easy as light 
from dark. You must lift up the wing, quite 
tender, and you ’ll find that a cock linnet has 
black, or neatly black, feathers on hit. t shoulder, | 
where the liens arc a deal lighter. Then the cock 


| has a broader and whiter stripe on the wing than 
the hen has. It’s quite easy to distinguish, quite. 
A cock goldfinch is straightcr and more larger in 
general than a i hen, and has a broader white on 
his wing, as thecocV linnet has ; he’s blaekjround 
# the beak and the eye too, a id a hen’s greensh 
thereabouts., There’s sonic- gray-pates (young 
birds) would deceive any one until he opens their 
wings. Well, .1 went sii, until about one 
o’clock, or a little after, as weU as I could tell from 
the sun, and then came a*vay with about 100 
singing buds. 1 sold tficm in the lump to three 
shopkeepers at 2*. 2d. f and 2s. Gd. the doxen. 
That was a good day, sir; a very lucky day. I 
got about 1 7* , the best I ever did but once, when 
I made lD.s m a day. 

“ Yes, it’s haul work is mine, because there’s 
such a long walking home when you’ve done 
catching. O, when you ’re at work ’t’s not work 
hut almost a pleasure. 1 ’ve laid for houis though, 
without a catch. 1 smoke to pass the time when 
I’m watching; sometimes I read a bit if I’ve 
hail anything to take with me to read ; then at 
other times 1 thinks. If you don’t get a catch 
for horns, it's only like an angler without a nib¬ 
ble. O, I don’t know what 1 think about, about 
nothing, perhaps. Yes, I’ve had a fiicnd oi two 
go out catching with me just for the amusement. 
Tfiey must lie about and wait as I do. We have 
a little talk of couise : well, peihaps about sport¬ 
ing; no, not horse-racing, I care nothing for that, 
hut it’s haidly business taking .an} one with you. 
I supply tiie dealers and hawk as well. Perhaps 
I make 12s. a week the [year through. Some 
weeks I’ve made between 3/. and 4/., and in 
winter, when theie's lain cvciy day, peihaps I 
haven’t cleared a penny in a fmtiught. That’s 
the worst of it. 13ut I make more than others 
because I have a connection and raise good buds. 

“ Sometimes J’m stopped by the fanners when 
I ’in at work, but not often, though theie is some 
of 'em very o) stinate. It’s no use, for if a catch¬ 
er’s net has to be taken from one part of a futni, 
after he’s had the trouble of laying it, why it must 
be laid in another part. Some country people likes 
to have then birds eatchcd ” 

My informant supplied shopkeepers and 
hawked his birds in the streets and to the houses, 
lie had a connection, he said, and could generally 
get through them, hut he had sometimes put a 
1 rcl or two in a fancy house. These are the pub¬ 
lic-houses resorted to by “ the fancy,” in some of 
which maybe seen two or three dozen singing- 
birds for sale on commissi m, through the agency 
of the landlord or the waiter. They are the pro¬ 
perty of hevvkers or dealers, and must be good 
birds, or they vvi.l not be admitted. 

The number of birds caught, and the propor¬ 
tion sold in the streets, I have already stated. 
The number of bird-catchers, 1 may repeat, is 
about the same as that of street bud-sellers, 200. 

Of the Criitled Street Bird-Seller. 
From the bird-seller whose portrait will be given 
in the next number of this work I have received 
the following account. The statement [previously 
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given was that of a catcher and street-Boller, us 
are the great majority in the trade; the following 
narrative is that of one who, from his infiimities, 
is merely a street -seller. • 

t The poor nmn’sf deformity may he best under¬ 
stood by describing- it m his* ovvft words : “ I 
have no ancle.” His right«1 eg is emaciated, the 
bone is smaller than.tnat o4 his#other leg (which 
is not defoimed)* and there^is no ancle joint. 
The joints of the ^•‘ist^ and shouldeis are al&o 
defective, though not utteily.wanting, as in the 
nitele. In walking this poor cupple seems to 
advance by means of a series o{ jerks. lie uses 
his deformed leg, hut must tread, or rather suppoit 
his body, ou* the* hall o£ the mi‘•formed foot, 
while he advances his sound leg, then, #ith*a 
tv. ist of bis body, after he has advanced and 
stands upon Ins undeformed leg and f#ot, he 
throws forwatd the crippled part of Ins fianie 
by the letk I have spoken of. IIis arms are 
usuallv pressed against Ins ribs as he walks, 
and <onvey to a spectator the potion that he is 
unable to raise them fiom that position. This, 

1 however, is not the case , he can raise them, not 
as a sound man does, but with an eflort and a 
contortion Ins body to humour the eflort. is 
speech is also defective, Ins vvoids beinjj broqjjht 
out, as it were, by jeiks; he has to piepare him¬ 
self, and to throw up his chin, m older to con¬ 
verse, and then he speaks with dlfhcuhy. IIis 
fate is sun-bumt and liealtliy-Iookmg JI is dress 
was a fustian coat with full shuts, doth tiowseis 
somewii.it patched, and a clean marsc ?jm t. Jlis 
light shoe was suited to Ins deformity, $jnd was 
sti.ippcd with a soit of leather belt round the 
lower part of the leg. 

A considerable number of book stall keepers, 
as well as costermongers, swag-bar rowmen, gmgei- 
bcer and lentonaft* sellers, orange-women, sweet- 
stiill vendors, lottselleis, and otheis, have esta¬ 
blished their pitches—some of thrift having stalls 
with a (over, like a roof —from Whitechapel work- 
house to the A1 lie Kml tuuipike-pate , near the 
gate they ate congregated most thickly, and there 
they are mixed with persons seated*on the forms 
belonging to adjacent innkeepers, vvInch ate placed 
there to allow any one to have his beer and 
tobacco in the open air. J^mong these street- 
sellers and beer drinkers is seated the crippled 
bird seller generally nationless. * 

His borne is near the # lewa’ burial-ground, and 
in one (tf the many “plates” which by a mis- | 
nomcr, occasioned by tlft; change in the character 1 
U n< i appearance of what veu' the* outskirts, arc ! 
still called “Pleasant" On seeking Inin here, 1 \ 
had some little difficulty in finding the house, and i 
asking a string of men, who were chopping fire- I 
wood in an adjoining court, for the man I wanted, ’> 
mentioning lus name, no one knew anything i 
about him ; though when I spoke of his tailing, j 
“ %’’ they said, “ you want Old Hilly." I then ' 
found Billy at Ins accustomed pitch, withal verv 
unall stock of birds m two large cages on the 
ground beside him, and he atrompanied me to Ins 
residence. The room in which we sit had a pile | 
of fire-wood opposite the door ; the iron of the 


upper part of #he door-latch being wanting was 
replaced by a jti^ce of wood — and on the pile Rat 
»a tame jackdaw, with the inquisitive and askant 
look pecul^ir*to the l>iiJP. # Above the pile was a 
large cage, outlining# a jify a bird seldom sold 
in the,streets now—and a thiush, in toilet mt 
compaitments. # Arable, three chairs, and a Clam¬ 
per or two used m the wood-cutting, completed 
th# fmintme. Outside thejumse were cages con¬ 
taining: laiks, goldfinches, ami a very fine starling, 
of w4in?e promising abilities the bird-seller’s sister 
had so favouuible un^pimou that she intended to 
try and teach it to talk, although that was vefy 
seldom done now. • •• 

The following is tin* statement I obtained from 
tl* poor fellow. The man's sister was present at 
his desire, as he was afiaul I could not understand 
him, owing to tin* indistinctness of Ins speech ; 
hut that was easy enough, after awhile, with a 
little patience and attention. 

“ I was bom a cripple* sir," lie said, “and I 
all die onc # I was born at Lewisham, but 1 
dont remember living in any place but London. 

I icmember being at Stroud though, where my 
father had taken me, and bifthed me often m the 
sea himself, think it mighwdo me good. I’ve 
heard hifli say, too, that whfti I,was very young 
| # he took me to almost every hosjwtal m London, 
hut it was of no use. ]\Iy father and mother 
were as ku^d to me and as good parents as could 
be lie s been dtad nineteen ycars, and my 
mother died before him. Father was very poor, 
almost as poor as I am. *Hc worked in a brick¬ 
field, but vvoik weren’t regular. I couldn’t walk 
*it all until J was six year sold, and I was between 
rune and ten before 1 could get up and down 
stairs by myself. 1 used to slide down before, ag 
well as I could, and had to be eamt-d up. When 
I could get albeit and went among other boys, I 
was m great distress, 1 was teased bo. •Lilt* wag 
a buithen to me, as I ve lead something about. 
They used to taunt me by oilering*to jump me” (in- t 
vite him to a jumping mat< h I, “ and to sa\, I 'll mu 
you a race on one leg. Tiny \cie bad tome then, 
and they are now. I’ve sonffttu^es sat down and 
cued, but not often. No, sir, 1 can't say that I ever 
wished 1 was dead. I baldly know why 1 cued. 

I suppose because I was miserable. I learned to 
read at a Sunday school, where I went a long tune. 

I lik-- reading. I read the Bible and tracts, no¬ 
thing else, never it newspaper. It don't come in 
my may, and if it did I shoftldn’ft look at it, for I 
tau t read tv<* vvt 14 and it's nothingto nib ulm’s 
king or who ’» queen. Jt cati never have anything 
to do with me • It don’t take my uU( ntion. 
There ’ll he no change jbr me m this world. When 
I was thirteen my father put me into the bird 
trade. 1 lie knevtr a good many catchers. I’ve been 
bird selling in the ntreoU for six-and-twenty years 
and more, for I wag ?>\i the 21th of last January. 
Father didn’t know what Tiettfr he could put me 
t<^ as I hadn’t the right use of my hands or feet, 
and at first I did very well. I liked the buds 
and do I used to think at fust that they 

was like me ; they was prisoners, and I was a 
clippie. At firfct I sold birds in Poplar, and 
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Limehouse, and Black wall, and vvtfts a help to my' 
parents, for I cleared 9s. or 10s. dkery week. But 
now, oh dear, I don’t know' whete all the money ’s, 
gone to. 1 think there’s vqry ht(ie left in the 
country. I ’\e sold 1 h*ks, lt’>net% and^oldfinches, 
to captains of ships to take to the West Indies. 

I’ve Bold them, too, to go to Porf Philip. * 0, and 
almost all those foreign paits. They bring foreign 
birds here, and take back London birds. I dfcii’t 
know anything about foreigfi birds. I know 
there’s men diessed as sailors going aboutVlling 
them; they’re d utters—I iritain the men. Theie’s 
ft neighbour of mine, that f* very likely never been 
20 miles out, of London, and when ho hawks 
birds he always di esses l*ke a cg in try man, and 
duffs that way. 

u When my father died,” continued the man, 
“I was completely upset; eveiything in the wojld 
was upset 1 was forced to go into the vvoikhouse, 
and I was there between four and five months. 
(>, I hated it. I’d rather live on a penny loaf a 
day than he in it again. 1 ’ve never been near 
the parish since, though I’ve often v had nothing‘to 
eat many a day. I’d rather he lamer than I am. 
and be oftenor called silly Billy—and that some¬ 
times makes me dreadful wiH—than be in the 
workhouse. It watf staivation, but thni l know 
I’m a hearty eater, very hearty. Just now 1 
know T could eat a shilling plate of meat^ hut for 
all that I very seldom taste meat. I live on biead 
and butter and tea, sometimes bread without 
butter. When I have it I eat a quartern loaf fit 
three meals, it depend, upon how I’in off. Illy 
health’s good. 1 novel feel in any pain now ; I 
did when I first got to walk, m gieat pain. .Been 
I often don’t taste once in two or thiee months, 
ami this very hot weather one can’t help longing 
for a drop, wfltii you see people drinking it all 
sides of you, hut they*have the useful then limbs.” 
[Here two little girls and a boy rushed into the 
room, for they had but to open* tlie door fiom the 
outside, and, evidently to tease the poor fellow, 
loudly demanded “a ha’penny hud.” When the 
sister had duven them away, my informant con¬ 
tinued.] “ I’m still greatly teased, sir, with 
children ; yes, and with men too, both when 
they ’re drunk and sober. 1 think grown persons 
are the worst. They tfwenr and use had language 
to me. I ’m sure I don’t know why. I know 
no name they call, me hv in particular when I’m 
teased, if it isn’t ‘Old Hypocrite.’ I can’t say 
why they call mo ‘hvpocnte.’ I suppose beoniise 
they ki/uvv lib better. Yes, I fc'nnk d Vi religious, 
rather. I would he more so. if l had clothes. I 
get to chapel sometimes.” [Acresident near the 
bird-seller’s pitch, with whom I liad some conver¬ 
sation, told me of “ Billy ” firing sometimes teased 
in the wav described. Some years kgo, he bdheved 
it was at Limehouse, my informant heard a gen¬ 
tlemanly-looking mnn, tipsy, d- n the street bird- 
seller for Mr. Hobble?, and bid him go to the , 
Mansion House, or to h—1. I asked the crippje 
about this, but he had no recollection of it; ami, as j 
he evidently did not understand the*allusion to ; 
Mr. Hobbler, I was not surpused at hfa forgetful- 1 
ness.] 


j “ I hkf to sit out in the sunshine selling my 
birds,” he said. “ If it’s rainy, and I can’t go out, 
i because it would be of no use, 1 ’m moped to death. 
I stay at home and rgad a little; or I chop a little 
fije-wood, but .you may be ve$y sure, sir, its little 
I can do tlutf wsty. I never'/issociate with tfie 
neighbours. I never had any pleasure, such os 
going to a fair, {ir i^ke t*at. I don’t remember 
having ever spent a penny in ,\ place of amuse¬ 
ment in my life. “Yes, I ’ve^often sat all day in 
the sun, and of course U deal of thoughts goes 
through my head. I think, shall I be able „to 
aftoid myself plenty of bread when I get home? 
And I think of the next world sometimes, and feel 
quite sure, quite, that 1 shan’t be a cripple there. 
Yes, that’s a comfort, for this woild will never 
he any good to me. I feel that I snail be a poor 
starving cripple, till I end, pethaps, in the woik¬ 
house. Other poor men can get married, but not 
such as me. But I never was in love in my life, 
j never.” [Among the vagrants and beggars, I 
1 may observe, there are men more ternbly deformed 
than the biid-seller, who are married, oi living in 
concubinage'‘j “Yes, sir,” he procetded, “I ’m 
quite reconciled to my lameness, quite, and have 
bean for years. O, no, I never fict about that 
now ; blit about starving, perhaps, ail'd the work- 
house. 

“ Before father died, the parish allowed us Is. 6d. 
and a quartern loaf a week , but after he was buued, 
they’d allow me nothing; they’d only admit me 
into the house. I hadn’t a penny allowed to me 
when 1 discharged m) self and came out. 1 hardly 
knMv how eve\ I did manage to get a start again 
with the birds. I knew a good many catchers, 
and they trusted me. Yes, they was all poor 
men. 1 did pretty tidy by bits, but only when it 
was fine weather, until these five years or so, 
when things got ternble bad. Particularly just the 
two last years with me. Bo you tlunk times are 
likely to mend, sir, with poor people? 11 woik- 
mg-men had only money, they'd buy innocent 
things like birds to amuse them at home; but if 
they can’t get the money, as I’ve heard them say 
when they ’ve been pricing my stock, why in 
course they can't spend it.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said the sister, “trade’s very 
bad. Where my husband and I once earned 18.«. 
at the fire-wood, and then 15s., we can’t now 
evirn 12s the two of us, slavg as hard .as we will. I 
always dtead the winter a-coming Though there 
may he more fire-wood warned, there’s greater ex¬ 
penses, apd it’s a ternble! time for such as us.” 

“ I dream sometimes, sir,” the cripple resumed 
in answer.to my question, “but not often. ! 
often have more 'than once dreamed I was starving 
and dying of hunger. I remember that, for I 
woke in a tremble. But most dreams is soon 
forgot. I’ve never seemed to myself to be a 
cripple in my dreams. Well, I can’t explain how, 
but I feel as if my limbs was all free like— 
so beautiful. I dream most about starving 
I think, than about anything else. Perhaps 
that’s when I have to go to sleep hungry. I 
sleep very well, though, take it altogether. If I 
had only plenty to live upon there would be 
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nobody happier. I’m happy enough wjien times 
is middling with me, only one feels it won’t last. 
1 like a joke as well as anybody when times is 
good : but that’s been very/eldom lately. 

" It's all small .birds I sell in tjie street nojv, 
except at a very odd time. T&at jackdaw there, 
sir, he’s a very fine bird. I 've tamed him my¬ 
self, and he’s as tain# as ^ do a*. ]\Iy sister's a 
very good hand among birds, and helps me. She 
once taught a linnet-to say ‘ Jflev ’ as plain as you 
can speak it yoursflf, sif. I buy birdB of different 
catchers, but haven’t money* to buy the better 
kinds, as I ha\c to sell at '3d , and Ad., and (id. 
mostly. If I had a pound to lay out in a few 
nice cages nwd gijpd birds, I think I could do 


P catchers and street-sellers, offering sham birds ; in 
J the City lie fefand twelve ; and in Bermondsey 
'six, as well as h<* could depend upon his memory. 
[These, he thought, did pot constitute more thau 
a half of flie number novf.nt work ns bnd-“ duf¬ 
fers,” not iinffuaing the sellers of foreign birds. 
In the summer, indeed, the duffers art jnost 
numerous, for inrd^are cheapest then, and these 
tricksters, to economise time, I presume, buy of 
other catchers any^cheap hftis suited to their pur- 
pose. # * gome of them, I am told, never catGi their 
birds at all, but purchase them. 

The greenfinch is t^e bird on which these meifcs 
art is most commonly practised, l^s light-coloured 
plumage suiting it to tlyjir purposes? I have heard 


middling, tins fine weathtir particler, for J ’m^a 
very gtnx| Judge of birds, and know how to 
manage them ns well as anybody. Then Jurds is 
r.ither dearer to buy than they was when I was 
first in the trade The catchers have to go further, 
and I 'in afemed the birds is getting scarcer, and 
so there's more time taken up I buy of several 
catchers. The last whole day tfiat 1 was at my 
pitch I sold nine birds, and took nlfflut 3s. If I 
could buy biids ever so cheap, there’s always 
such losses by their dying. I’ve had three parts 
of my youflg linnets die, do what I might, but 
not often so many. Then if they die all the ffiod 
they’ve had is lost. There goes all for nothing 
the rape and flax-seed for your linnets, canary and 
flax for your goldfinches, chopped eggs for your 
nightingales, and German paste lor joui sky-larks. 
I’ve made my own German paste •when I ’vc 
wanted a sufficient quantity. It *11 nufde of J»ea- 
ineal, tieacle, hog’s-laid, and moss-seed.* I sell 
more goldfinches than an\thing else. I used to 
sell a good many sparrows for shooting, but I 
haven’t done anything that way these eight or 
nine years. It’^a fash’nable sport still, 1 hear. 
I've reared nightingales that sung beautiful, and 
have sold them at 4s. a piece, ^hiclt was very 
cheap. They often die when the time for their 
departure comes. A shopkeeper as supplied such 
as 1 ’ve sold would have chaiged If. a piece for 
them. One of my favountest birds is red poles, 
but they ’ie only sold m the season. I think it 's 
one of the most knowingest little birds that is; 
more knowing than the goldfinch, in my opinion. 

“My customers are all winking people, all of 
them. I sell to nobody else ; I make 4s. or 5s*; 
I call 5s. a good week at this time of year, when 
the weather suits. I locige with a married sister; 
her husband's a wood-chopper, and I pay Is. 6d. 
jl week, which is cheap, for I ve no sticks of my 
own. If I earn 4*. there’s only 2s G</. left to 
live on the week through. In winter, when I can 
nmke next to nothing, and must keep my birds, 
it is terrible— oh yes, sir, if you believe me, ter¬ 
rible ! ” 

Or the Tricks of the Bird Duffers. 
THatricks practised by the bird-sellers are frequent 
*nd systematic. The other day a man connected 
with the bird-trade had to visit Holloway, the 
Oity, and Bermondsey. In Holloway he saw six 
men, some of whom he recognised as regular bird- 


these people st\ led *■ bird-swindlers,” but by stiect- 
trfiders I heard them called “ bird-duffers," yettheie 
J appears to be no very distinctive name for them, 
j They ate nearly all men, ns is the case in the bud 
trade generally, although the wives may occasionally 
assist in the street-sale. The means of deception, 
as regaids the greenfinch especially, are from paint. 
0 ne .mu of tltitae artists is to make their finch re- 
j soluble some cuiums foreign bird, “ not often to 
^ be sold so cheap, or to tx* sold at all in this 
country.” They st^jdy the birds in the window of 
the natm^ilists’ shops for tlus«purnoae. Sometimes 
they declaie these painted birds are young Java 
j sparrow^ (at one time “a fashionable bird"), or 
St. Helena finds, or French or Italian finches. 
They sometimes get # Gs for such a “duffing bud,” 
que man has been known to boast that ho once got « 
a sovereign. I am toljJ, however, by n bird- 
catcher who had himself supplied birds to these 
^men for duffing, that they complained of the trade 
growing worse and worse. 

it is usually a h*n which is painted, for the hen 
is by far the cheapest purchase .and while the 
| poor thing is being offered for sale by the duffers, 
j she lias an uiflimited supply of hemp-s^ed, with- 
| °ttt other food, a#d hemp-seed beyond a proper 
quantity, is a very strong stimulus. This makes 
the lien look brisk and bold, but if newly caught, • 
as is usually the case, she w*ll perhaps be found 
dead next morning. The divffer will object to his 
bud being handled on account*of its timidity ; 
“but it is timid only with strangers!” When 
you’ve had him a week* ma’am,” such a bird- 
aoller will say, “ you ’ll find him as luvesomo and 
tame as can bo.” One jealous lady, when asked 
5s. for a “ very fine Italian finch, an excellent 
suigpr,” refused to buy, but offered a deposit of 
2 #. 6d., il^th** mag would leave his *>ird And cage, 
for the trial of the bird’s #ong, for two or three 
days. The duffeg agreed; and wai bold.enough 
to call on the tffird da£ to hear the result. The 
bird was d**ad, and afftr murmuring a little at the 
lady’s mismanagement, and at the loss he had 
been subjected to, the man brought away big cage. 
He boasted of this to a dealer’s assistant who 
mentioned it to me, and «cpn*sed his conviction 
that it was true enough. The paints used for the 
transformation of native birds into foreign nre 
bought the colour-shops, and applied with 
cam- l-ha>r*hrushes in the Usual way. 

When canaries are “a had colour,” or have 
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grown a paler yelUw from age, they are re-dyed,« 
by the application of a colour snip at the colour- 
shops, and known as “ the Queen’'! yellow.” Black¬ 
birds are dyed a deeper black, the ‘'grit” off a* 
frying-pan being used for the puipos&. c The same 
thing is done to heighten tiic glosstind blackness 
of a jackdaw, I was told, by a npm who acknow¬ 
ledged he had duffed a little; ^people liked a gay 
blight colour.” In the same way the tints of the 
goldfinch are heightened by the application * of 
paint. It is common enough, moreover, foy^i man 
to paint the beaks and legji of the buds. *'It is 
chiefly tlie smaller birds which are thus made the 
means of cheating. " 

Almost all t>!Te (< duffing birds’’ are hawked. If 
n young hen be passed ofl lur a good Miming bud, 
without being painted, as a cock in Ins second 
singing year, she is “ busked up” with hemp-seed, 
is half tipsy in fact, and so passed oil deceitful] V. 
As it is very rarely that even the male birds v 1 * ill 
sing in the streets, this is often a successful ruse, 
the bird appearing so lively. 

A dealer calculated for me, from bis own know¬ 
ledge, that 2000 small birds were “ dulled” ytally, 
at an average of from 2,v (jd. to u.s*. cat h 

As yet I ha\e only spoken of the “ duffing*’ of 
English birds, but similar trices are practised with 
the foreign bird ft 

In parrot-selling there is a good deal of “ dulling.” 
The birds are “painted lip,” as I have described in 
the case of the greenfinches, &c. Varnish is also used 
to render the colours brighter, the legs and beak 
are frequently varnished. Sometimes a spot of red 
is introduced, for as one 6f these dutlcrs observed 
to a dealer in English birds, “the more outlandish 
you make them look, the better’s the chance to ] 
sell.” Sometimes there is little injury done by [ 
this paint and varnish, which disappear gradually 
when the parrot is ip the cage of a pmchaser; 
hut in some instances when the b’/fd picks him¬ 
self whcifc he has been painted; he dies from the 
deleterious compound. Of tins mortality, however, 
“there is nothing approaching that among the 
duffed small birds. 

Occasionally the duffers carry really fine cock¬ 
atoos, Ac , and if ‘hey can obtain admittance into a 
lady’s house, to display the beauty of the bird, 
they will pretend to he m possession of smuggled 
silk, &c., made of course for duffing purposes. 
The bird-duffers arc usually dressed ns seamen, 
and sometimes prebend they must sell the bird 
before the ship sails, lor a parting spree, or to get 
the poor thing a good home. This trade, however, 
has from all that 1 can learn, and - in the words of an 
informant, *• seen its best days.” There are now 
sometimes six men thus 1 engaged ; sometimes 
none : and when one of these men is “ hard up,” 
he finds it difficult to start again m a business for 
which a capital of about 1 i. is necessary, as a cage 
is wanted generally. The duffers buy the very 
lowest priced birds^ and have been known to get 
21. lO.v. for what cost but S.«., but that is a very 
rare occurrence, and the men are very poor, an£ 
perhaps more dissipated than the generality of i 
street-sellers. Parrot duffing, moreover, is seldom 
carried on regularly by any one, for he will often 


^ duff tigar| and other things in preference, or per 
haps vend really smuggled and good cigars or 
tobecco. Perhaps 150 parrots, paroquets, or cock- 
! atoos, are sold in this way annually, at from lbs. 
to 1/. 10s. each, but Tiardly averaging 11., as the 
dfiffer will self, or.rnffle, the lArd for a small su.n 
| if he cannot dispose of it otherwise. 

* * » 

Of THE STKEI?T-StfLLERS«OF foRHIGN BlRDS. 
This trade is cuiiwis, but fyr from extensive as 
regards street-sale. Theft is,•moreover, contrary 
| to what might be expected, a good deal of “duf¬ 
fing” about it. The “ditifer” in English birds 
disguises them so that they shall look like foreign¬ 
ers , the duffer in what are unquestionably foreign 
buds disguises them that they may look more 
foreign—more Indian than in the Indies. 

The word “Duffer,” I may mention, appears 
to be connected with the German Dmjfin, to want, 
to be needy, and so to mean literally a needy or 
indigent man, even as the woid Pedlar has the 
same origin—being derived from the German 
Bottler, and the 'Dutch Bedclaar —a beggar. The 
verb lhujfai means also to dare, to he so bold as 
1 to do, hence, to Durjf, or Dttj)) would signify to 
j resort to any impudent tuck. 

The supply of parrots, paroquets,* cockatoos, 
i Ja»a sparrows, or St. Helena birds, is not in the 
regular way of consignment from a merchant 
abroad to one in London. The commanders and 
mates of merchant vessels bring over large quan¬ 
tities ; and often enough the seamen are allowed 
to bung parrots or cockatoos in the homeward- 
bound ship frorq the Indies or the Aincan coast, 
or from "other tropical countries, either to beguile 
the tedium of the voyage, for presents to their 
friends, or, as in some cases, for sale on their 
reaching an English port. More, I am assured, 
although statistics are hardly possible on such a 
subject, are brought to London, and perhaps by 
one-tlnrd, than to all the other ports of Great 
Butam collectively. Even on board the vessels 
of the royal navy, the importation of parrots used 
to be allowed as a sort of boon to the seamen. I 
was told by an old naval officer that once, after a 
long detention on the west coast of Africa, his 
ship was ordered home, and, as an acknowledg¬ 
ment of the good behaviour of his men, he per¬ 
mitted them to bring parrots, cockatoos, or any 
foreign birds, home with them, not limiting the 
number, kut of course under the inspection of the 
petty officers, that there might be no violation of 
the cleanliness which alvvavs distinguishes a vessel 
of war. Along the African coast, to the south¬ 
ward of Sierra Leone, the men were not allowed to 
land, both on account of the unhealthiness of the 
shores, and of the surf, which rendered landing 
highly dangerous, a danger, however, which the 
seamen would not have scrupled to brave, and 
recklessly enough, for any impulse of the minute. 
As if by instinct, however, the natives seemed to 
know what was wanted, for they came off from 
the shores in their light canoes, which danced like 
feathers on the surf, and brought boat-loads of 
birds; these the seamen bought of them, or pos¬ 
sessed themselves of in the way of barter. 
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Before the ship took her final departure, how¬ 
ever, she was reported as utterly uninhabitable 
below, from the incessant din and-clamour : “ Wc 
might os well have a pack of.women aboard, sir,” 
W5W the ungallant Remark of one *>f the petty 
officers to his commander. Qrdess were then 
given that the parrots, &c., should be “ thinned,” 
so that there might not fe sucf an/inceasing noise. 
This was accordingly cfone. How many were set 
at liberty and made fgr the shc/fe—for the seamen 
in this instance did liot £ill them for their skins, 
as <js not unfrequently the case—the commander 
did not know. He coulcl but conjecture ; and lie 
conjectured that something like a thousand were 
released ; and «venrfifter that, and after the mor¬ 
tality which takes place arribng these birds 19 th% 
course of a ldng voyage, a very great number 
were brouglit to Plymouth. Of these, agiim, a 
great number were sent or conveyed under the 
care of the sailors to London, when the ship was 
paid ofiF. The same officer endeavoured on this 
voyage to bring home some veiy large pine-apples, 
which flavoured, and most deliciously, parts ot the 
^liip when she had been along tune at sell; but every 
one of them rotted, and had to be thrown over¬ 
board. He fell into the eiror, Captain- said, 

of liaiing the finest iruit selected for thy experi¬ 
ment ; an error which the Bahama merchants 
had avoided, and consequently they succeeded 
where he failed. How the sailors fed the parrot*, 
my informant could hardly guess, but they brought 
a number of very fine birds to England, same of 
them with w?l I-cultivated powers of spetcli. 

Tins, as I shall show, is one of*the*wa^ T 9 Ity 
which the London supply of pairots, Ac., is ob¬ 
tained ; but the permission, as to the importation 
of these brightly-feathered birds, is, I understand, 
rarely allowed at present to the seamen in the 
royal navy. The {pr greater supply, indeed more 
than Uo per cent, of the whole of the buds im¬ 
ported, is from the merchant-service* I have al¬ 
ready stated, 011 the veiy best authority, the 
motives which induce ineuhant-seanien to bring 
over parrots and cockatoos That to bring them 
over is an inducement to some to engage in an 
African voyage is shown by the following state¬ 
ment, which was made to m«‘, in the course of a 
long inquiry, published m my letteis in the 
Morning Chronicle, concerning the condition of 
the merchant-seamen. < 

“ I would never go to that African coast again, 
only I make a pound or two in birds. We buy 
parrots, gray parrots chiefly, of the natives, who 
come aboard in their canoes. We sometimes pay ( 
6,f. or 7*, in Africa, for a fine bird. I have ! 
known ‘2<>0 parrots oti board; they make a 1 
precious noise; but half the birds die before they 1 
get to Kngland. Some captains won’t allov 
parrots.” 

When the seamen have settled themselves after 
landing in England, they perhaps find that there is j 
no rlrom in their boarding-houses for their parrots ; , 
these birds are not admitted into the Sailors’ Home ; I 
the seamen’s fnends are stocked with the birds, 
and look upon another parrot as but another 
intruder, an unwelcome pensioner. There remains i 


Tmt one course—|-to sell the birds, and they are. 
generally sold to a highly respectable man, Mr. 
M. Samuel, of Uppkr East Smith field; and it is from 
him, though r*it always directly, that the shop¬ 
keepers untP sjrett-selV'rs ck'rive their stock-in- 
trade. There is also a further motive for the dis¬ 
posal of parrots,* paroquets, and cockatoos t* a 
merchant. The* seafaring owner of those really 
magnificent birds, perhaps, squanders Ins money, 
perhaps he gets “skftmed” (stripped of Ins clothes 
and npftwy from being hocussed, or tempted to 
helpless drunkenness),T)r he chooses to sell them, 
and he or his boarding-hpuse keeper takes the birds* 
to Mr. Samuel, and sells them fo»,what he can 
get; but I hea#d from three very intelligent sea¬ 
men whom I met with in the course of my inquiry, 
ana by mere chance, that Mr. Samuel’s price was 
fair and his money sure, considering eveiytlnug, 
for tjiere is usually a qualification to every praise. 
It is certainly surprising, under these circumstances, 
that such numbers of these .birds should thus be 
disposed of. ^ 

rarrots are as gladly, or more gladly, got 1 id of, 
in any manner, 111 different regions 111 the conti¬ 
nents of Asia and America, tiffin with us are even 
rats from a granaty. • Dr. Stai^ey, after speaking 
of the bounty of a flight of paitots^says .—“ The 
Iftisbandman who sees them hastunmg through 
the air, v*ith loud and impatient set earns, looks 
upon them with dismay and detestation, know mg 
that the produce of l^s labour and industry is m 
jeijpardy, when visited by such a voracious multi¬ 
tude of pjlfeieis, who, like the jocusts of Egypt, 
desolate whole tracts of country by their unsp.uing 
lavages.” A contiast with their harnilessness, in a 
gilded cage in the houses of the wealthy, with us ! 
The destructiveness # of these birds, is then, one 
reason why seamen can obtain them so readily and 
cheaply, lor the jiatives take pleasure in catching 
them ; while as to plentifulness, the trojftcul re¬ 
gions teem with bira, as with insect and reptile, 
life. 

Of parrots, paroquets, and cockatoos, thcie arc 
30u0 imported to London in ttq* way I have de¬ 
scribed, and in about equal {froj^rtions. They 
are sold, wholesale, fiom 0,i. to 30s. each. 

There are now only three men selling theses 
hi illiant birds regularly in tlfc streets, and in the 
fair way ot trade ; but there aie some tunes as 
many as 18 so engaged. The price given by a 
hawker for a cockatoo, Ac., is 8 s. or 10s , and 
they me retailed at from 1 5a-. Co 30*., or more, “ if 
it can be gofc” • Thospurthasers are life wealthier 
classes who can afford to indfflge their tastes. Of 
late years, howeves, I syn told, a parrot* or a 
cockatoo seems to*be coqsideied indispensable to 
an inn (not a gin-palace), and the lnnkeepcis have 
been among the bf*st customers of the street parrot- 
sellers. In the neighbourhood of the docks, anil 
indeed along the whole river side below London- 
binige, it is almost impossible fo^a street-seller to 
dispose of a p.inot to an innkeeper, or indeed to 
any one, as they are supplied by the seamen. A 
parrot which lias been t night to talk is worth from 
41. to 10/., according to its proficiency in speech. 
About 500 of these birds arc sold \early by the 
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street-hawkers, at an outlay to the public of from 
5001. to 0OOA 

Java sparrows, from the Easfc Indies, and from 
the Islands of the ^fcliipclago, i.re brought to 
London, but considerable q.uantr.ie/f die during the 
voyagp and in this country; for, though hardy 
endUgh, not more than one ir^ three survives being 
u taken off the paddy seed.” About 10,000, how¬ 
ever, are sold annua^y, in London, at Is.(hi. ee.ch, 
but a very small propoition by street-hawking, as 
the Java sparrows are chiefly in demand fru the 
nviatics of the rich in towrt and country. In some 
years not above 100 inay.be sold in the streets , 
in others, as yuniyas 600. 

In St. Helena birds, known also as wax-bills 
and red-backs, there is a tiade to the same extent, 
both ns regards number and pi ice ; but the street- 
sale is perhaps 10 percent, lower. 

Oil’ THE StKEET-SkLLEUS OF BiRD8‘-NeSTS. 

The young gypsy-lool.ing lad, who gave me the 
following account of the sale of bip^is’-nests in the 
streets, was peculiarly picturesque in his appear¬ 
ance. lie woie a duty-looking smock frock with 
large pockets at the’side ; he had no shirt . and hw 
long black hair hint# in curls. bout him, contrasting 
strongly with his bate white neck and chest. , The 
broad-bummed brown It.ilian-looking hat, bioken 
in and ragged at the top, threw a daik lalf-mask- 
like shadow oxer the upper part of lijs face. His 
feet were bare and black with mud : he curried m 
one hand his basket of nests, dotted with th*ir | 
many-coloured eggs; hi the other he held a live I 
strike, that writhed and twisted as its metallic- ; 
looking skin glistened m the sun; now’ over, ai’I j 
now round, the thick knotty hough of a tree that , 
he used for a stick. The portrait of the youth is j 
here gixen. I luxe never seen so putuiesque a j 
specimen of the English noma^e. He said, in j 
answer \o my inquiries.— 

“ 1 am a seller of birds'-nesties, snakes, slow- J 
woniH, adders, ‘ diets’--luurds is their common j 
name -hedgehogs (toi killing black beetles) , frogs 
(for the Fiench—tney eats’em) , snails (tor birds); , 
that's all I 6<|11 in the bummci time. In the 
winttu I get all kinds of wild lloweis and roots, 
primioses, * butter-cups’and daisies, and snow-diops, 
and ‘backing’ oil of irees, (‘ backing' it’s called, 
because it’s used to put at the back of nosegays, 
it ‘s got off the 5 r ew trees, and is the green yew 
fern. I gather bulrushes in the summer time, 
besides what I told you; some buys bulrushes 
for stuffing; they’re the fa.ry rushos the small 
ones, and the big ernes is bulrushes. The small 
ones is used for 4 stuffing,’ tl^at is, for showing 
off the birds as is stuffed, and make ’em seem 
as if they was alive m their cases, and among 
the rushes; 1 sell them to the bird-stuflVrs at 
LA a dozen. The big rushes the boys buys to 
play with and bent one another—on a Sunday 
evening mostly. The birds'-nesties I get from LA 
to 3<A a piece for. I never have young birds, I jean 
never sell ’em; you see the young things generally 
dies of the cramp before you can get *id of them. 

I sell the birds’-nesties in the streets; the three¬ 
penny ones has six eggs, a half-penny a egg. 


The linnets has mostly four eggs, they’re 4cA 
the nest; they ’re for putting under canaries, 
and being hatched by them. The thrushes has 
from four to five- -five is the most ; they ’re 
2 d.; they’re merely for cup’osity—glass cqses 
or anything' lik»! that. Moor-hens, wot build 
on the moors,, has, from eight to nine eggs, and 
is Id. a-piecethey’re fqr hatching underneath 
a bantam-fowl, the same as partridges. Chaf¬ 
finches has five ’eggs; tin^’re 3d, and is for 
cur’osity. Hedgq-sparrows, five eggs ; they ’re 
the same price ns the other, and is for cur’outy. 
The Bottletit—the nest and the bough are al¬ 
ways put in glass cases ; it’s a long hanging 
nest, like a bottle, with a hole abiVut as big as a 
-ixpuice, and there’s mostly as mapy as eighteen 
eggs; they’ve been known to lay thirty-three. 
To th -1 house-sparrow theie is five eggs; they’re 
IrA The yellow-hammers, with five eggs, iV2cA 
The water-wagtails, with four eggs, 2d. Black¬ 
birds, with five eg T s, 2fA The golden-crest wren, 
with ten eggs-;it has a very handsome nest—is 
Od. Bulliimhes, foul eggs, Is ; they ’re for hatch¬ 
ing, and the bullinch is a \ery dear bird. Crows; 
four eggs, 4 d Magpies., four eggs, 4cA Ftarlmgs, 
five eggs, 3d. The egg-chats, five egps. 2d. Gold¬ 
finches, five eggs, GtA, for hatching Martins, five 
eggs, 3d. The swallow, four eggs, 6d ; it’s so dear 
because the nest is such a cm’osity, they build up 
again the house. The butcher-birds—hedge-mur- 
deters some calls them, for the number of birds they 
kills—five eggs, 3d. The cuckoo—they never lus 
ugliest, btit lays in the hedge-sparrow’s; theie's 
only qjie egg (it’s xery raie you see the two, they 
lias been got, but that’s seldom) that is 4tA, the 
egg is such a cur’osity. The greenfinches lias 
four or five eggs, and is 3d. The sparier-hawk has 
four eggs, and they ’re Or A The reed-sparrow—. 
they builds in tlm reeds d"-c wheic the bul¬ 
rushes grow ; they has four eggs, and is 2tA The 
wood-pigeon lias two eggs, and they ’re 4 d The 
horned owl, four eggs; they’re GtA The wood¬ 
pecker—1 never see no moie nor two—they’re 
Od the two; they’re a great cur’osity, very 
seldom found. The kingfishers has four eggs, and 
is GtA That’s all I know of. 

“I gets the eggs mostly from Witham and 
Chelmsford,in Essex; Chelmsford is 20 mile from 
Whitechapel Church, and Witham, 8 mile further. 
1 know more about tluyn parts than anywhere 
j else, being used to go after moss for Mr. Butler, of 
; the heib-shop m Covent Gaidcn. Sometimes I go 
to Slnrlpy Common and Shirley Wood, that’s three 
miles from Croydon, and Croydon is ten fiom 
Westminstej-brnjge. When I’m out bird-nesting 
1 take all the cross country roads across fields and 
into the woods. I begin bird-nesting in May 
and leave off about August,and then comes the bul- 
luahmg, and they last till Christmas; and after that 
comes the roots and wild flowers, which serves me 
j up to May again. I go out bird-nesting three 
| time; a week. I go away at night, and come tip 
i on the morning of the day after. I m away a 
day and two nights. I start between one and 
two in the morning and walk all night—for the 
coolness—you see the weather’s so hot you can’t 
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do it in the daytime. When I get down I go to afcd come upon Wednesday. The moat nesties ns 
sleep for a couple of hours. I ‘ skipper it ’ —turn ever I took is twenty-two, and I generally get about 
in under a hedge or anywhere. I get down about twelve or thirteen* These, if 1 ’ve an order, I 
nine in the morning, at Chelmsford, and about stdl directly, or else I may be two day*, and some¬ 
one if I go to Witham. After*! ’ve had my sleep times longer, Jja^king them^ptho street. Directly 
I stirt off to get my nests and things. *1 climb the*j I ‘ve sold them b fit) off«agai£ that night, if its 
trees, often I go up a dozen id th% day, and | fine; though I oftyn go in the wet, and tli|jn I 
many a time there’s noting iit tly nest when I j borrow a tarpauhmof £ man in the street when* I 
get up. I only fell ynctf; I g<Jt oirthe end of the i live. If I've a quick sale I get down and hack 
bough and slipped off. 1 p’lsoiyd my foot once j thm # tnnes in a week, but the*i I don’t go so far 
with the stagnant walrf g<»ng after the bulrushes, ! as Witliym, sometiim* only to llur.iford ; that is 
—t lie re was horseleeches, and diets, and all kinds j 12 nulA Irom Whitechapel Church. I never got 
of things m the water, •and they stung me, I ' an order from a hird-faucier; they gets all the 
think. I couldn't use mv loot hardly for six ! eggs thev want of the countrymen who comes up * 


weeks afterwan^, and was obliged to have a , 
stick to walk with. *1 couldn’t get about at allj 
for four days, and should have starved if it hiflln’t* 
been that a ytmng man kept me. He was a printer j 
by trade, and* almost a stranger to me. onty be I 
seed me and took pity on me. When I fell oil the I 
bough I wasn timieh hm t, nothing to speak of. The 1 
house-sparrow is the worst nest of all to take; j 
it's no value either when it <*r got, mid is the most i 
giilicult of all to get at. Yon has to g<* up a spa- J 
rapet (a patapet) of a house, and either to get 
permission, or run the risk of going after it with¬ 
out. Fartr idffos' eggs (they has no nest) they gives 
you six months for, if they see you selling then*, 
because it s game, and I haicn’t no licence; but 
while you 're hawking, that is showing ’em, they 
can’t touch you. The owl is a very difficult ne^t 
to get, they builds so high in the tiees. The 
bottle tit is a"hard nest to find ; jou nyv go all i 
the year round, and, pci haps, only gyt oiv- Tly 
nest 1 like best to get is the chaffinch, because 
they he m the hedge, and is no bother. Oh, you | 
hasn't got the skvlaik down, sir , they builds on j 
the ground, and has five eggs; 1 sell them for id. j 
'I’lie iohm-redbreast has five eggs, too, and is V>d 
The nngdove has two eggs, and is (></. The tit¬ 
lark that's five blue eggs, and veiy rare-- I get 
Ad. foi them. The jay has five egjfs, and a flat 
nest, very wiry, indeed, it’s n giound hud ; 
that’s lx.--the egg is just like a p.irtudge egg 
When I first took a kingfisher's myst, I didn't 
know the name of it, and 1 kept wondering what 
it was. 1 daiesav I asked three-dozen people, 
and none of them could tell me. At last a bird- 
fancier, the lame man at the Mile-end gate, told 
me what it was. I likes to get the nestles to sell,J 
but I havn’t no fancy *for birds. Sometimes I j 
get squirrels’ nestles with tiie young in ’em— about | 
four of ’em there mostly is, and they ’re the only j 
young things I take the*young birds l •leaves'; ' 
tWt*y 're no good to me. The four squirrels brings 
me from (is. to 8.* After I takeMk Lisd’s nest, the j 
old bird comes dancing over it, cnmapping, and | 
crying, and Hying all about. When they lose j 
their nest they wander about, and don't know 
where to go. Oftentimes I wouldn’t take them if 
it wasn’t for the want of the victuals, it seems 
8 uch»n pity to disturb ’em aft»*r they've made 
their little bits of places. Bats I never tak# my¬ 
self— 1 can t get over ’em. If X has an order for 
’em, 1 buys ’em of boys. 

u I mostly start off into the country on Monday 


to nuuket. •• 

“ It’s gentleman I getfc my orders of, and then 
mostly they' tells me to bring'em one nest of every’ 
kind I can get hold of, and that will often Inst me 
three months m the summer. There ’» one gentle¬ 
man ns I sells to is a wholesale dealer in window- 
glass and lie has a hobby for them. Il<* puts 
’em into glass cases, and nfakes presents of 'em 
to l^i.s friends, d* 1 ' hangmen one of my best cus¬ 
tomers. 1 ’ve sold him a hundred nesties, 1 'm 
s^ie There s a doctor at Daiston 1 sell a great 
number to be \s taking one of every kind ol me 
now. The most ot ilfy customers is stray ones in 
t^e streets* They he generally bn*’*. I sells a 
nest now and then to a lady with a child ; but 
the boys t>l twelve to fifteen years of age is my 
best fi lends • Thev buy ’em only for cur’osity. 
I sold three paitndgftj’ eggs yesterday to a gen- 
tleftien, and be said he would put them under a 
baiit.uu be’d got, and hutelf 'em. 

“ The snakes, and addeis, and glow-worms I get 
fifmi whom there h moss or a deal of grass. 
Sunny weather’s thy best for them, they won't 
come out when it’s cold ; then I go to a dung- 
heap. and turn it over Sometimes, I find five or 
si\ there, but mver so large as the one I had 
to-day, that s a va|fl and five im lies loftg, and 
three quarters ot a pound weight. Snakes is [>s 
a pound I sell all 1 can get tif Mr Butler, of 
Covent-gaiden. He keeps ’em alive, for they’re 
no good dead. 1 think it’s ffls the skin they’re, 
kept. Some bu\s ’em to dissect. a gentleman 
m Theobalds road does so, and bo he does hedge¬ 
hogs. Some buys ’em for stuffing, and others 
for cur’osities. Addeis is*the same price as 
snakes, 5i. a pound after they first comes in, 
when they 're 10s. Adders i* wanted dead; 
it's only the fat and skin that ’s of any value; 
the f;ft is used for curing p^sonefl wounds, and 
the skin is dn<*d fof any one as has cut^their 
heads. Banners buys the lift, and rubs it into 
the wound wholly fijev g**ts bitten or stung by 
an \ thing p’isoiious. I .kill the adders with a 
stick, or, when I has shoes, I jumps on ’em. 
Home fine days *1 get four or five snakes at 
time ; but then they ’re mostly small, and won’t 
weigh above half a poimd^ I don’t get many 
adders—they don’t weigh nuufV ounces, adders 
doMt— and I mostly has 9 d. a piece for each I 
gets I helliyMf'w to Mr. Butler as well. 

“ The hedgehogs is is. each ; I gets them mostly 
in Essex. I’ve took one hedgehog with three 
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young ones, and sold the lot for 2s. 6c/. People 
in the streets bought them of m*—they ’re wanted 
to kill the black-beetles; they ’re fed on bread and 
milk, and they'll suck a cow quite dry in thJr 
wild state. They eat-adders, and'ba.n’t bep’isoned, 
at least it says so in a bdOk IVe -got about ’em at 
hom*. 

4 44 The effets I gets ordersvor in the streets. Gen¬ 
tlemen gives me their cards, and tells me to bring 
them one; they ’re 2d. apiece. I get thftn at 
Hampstead and Highgatk, from th$ ponds. 
They ’re wanted for cur’qsity. ° 

44 The snails and frogs I sell to Frenchmen. I 
don’t know what part they cat of the frog, but I 
know they'■buy them, and the dandelion root. 
The frogs is C d. and 1/. a dozeif. They like the 
yellow-bellied ones, the others they’re a fra* d is 
toads. They always pick out the yellow-bellied 
first; I don’t know how to feed ’em, or else I 
might fatten them. Many people swallows young 
fiogg, they ’re reckoned very good things to clear 
the inside. The frogs’ I catch in ponds and ditches 
up at Hampstead and Ilighgatv but I only get 
them when I ’vc a order. 1 \e had a order lor 
ns many as six dozen, but that was for the French 
hotel in Leicester Square ; but I have sold three 
dozen a week to one mAb, a Frenchman, as 
keeps a cigar*sliop m li—r’s-court. * 

44 The snails I sell by the pailful—at 2s. Oc/. 
the pail. There is some hundreds Hu a pail. 
The wet weather is the best times for catching 
’em ; the French people cate ’em. They boils ’em 
first to get ’em out of the shell ami get rid’ of 
the green froth ; then* they boils them again, and 
after that in vinegar. They eats ’em hot, but 
some of the foreigners likes ’em cold. They Sky 
they ’re better, if possible, than whelks. I used 
to sell a great many to a lady and gentleman 
in Soho-square, and to many of the Fiench I sell 
Is.’s worth, that’s about three or four quarts. 
Some persons buys snails for birds, and some to 
strengthen a sickly child’s back; they rub the 
back all over Vith the snails, and a very good 
thing they tell me it is. I used to take 2 a*.’s worth 
a week to one wntnan ; it’s the green froth that 
docs the greatest good. There are two more 
birds’-nest sellers besides myself, they don’t do as 
many as me the two of ’em. They ’re very naked, 
their things is all tC ribbins ; they only go into 
the country once in a foitnight. They was never 
nothing, no trad®—they never was in place—from 
what I ’ve heard—either of them. I reckon I sell 
about 20 neswies a week take one week 4 with 
another, and that I do for foifi* niotfthli in the year. 
(This altogether makes 320 nests.) Yes, I should 
say, I do sell about 30^ birdV-nests every year, 
and the other two, I’m *ure, don’t sell half that. 
Indeed they don’t want to sell; they does better 
by what they gets give to them. I can’t say 
what they takes, they re Irish, and I never was in 
conversation with them. I get about 4$. to 5.v. 
for the 20 nestil, that’s between 2d. and 3 d. 
apiece. I sell about a couple of snakes er?ry 
week, and for some of them I get li., and 
for the big ones 2i. 6 d.; but theih I seldom 
find. I ’ve only had three hedgehogs this season, 


and I’ve done a little in snails and frogs, perhaps 
about li. The many foreigners in London this 
season hasn’t done me no good. I haven’t been to 
Leiceater-8quare lately, or perhaps I might have 
got a large order o! two for frogs.” 

Life of a Bjrd’s-Nest Seller. 
u I am 22 tear# of agp. My father was a dyer, 
and I was brought up tti tlje same trade. My 
father lived at Arundel, in Sussex, and kept a 
shop there. He had*a $<*od business as dyer, 
scourer, calico ghizer, and furniture cleane^. I 
have heard mother Bfiy his business in Aiun- 
del brought him in 300/. a year at least. He had 
eight men in his employ, and none under 30i. a 
week. I had two brothers and one sister, but 
one n of my brothers is since dead. Mother died 
five years ago in the Consumptibn Hospital, 
at Chelsea, just after it was built. I was very 
young indeed when father died; I can hardly 
remember him. He died in Middlesex Hospital : 
he had abscesses all over him ; there were six-and- 
thirty at the- time of his death. I’ve heard 
mother say many times that she thinked it was 
through exerting himself too much at his business 
that he fell ill. The ruin of father was owing 
to his house being burnt down ; theJiie broke out 
,°t two' in the morning; he wasn’t insured: I 
don’t remember the fire ; I’ve only heerd mother 
talk about it. It was the rum of us all she used 
to tell me ; father had so much woik belonging to 
other people; a deal of moreen curtains, five or 
six hundred yards. It was of no'use his trying 
tp start agqjn : he lost all his glazing machines 
and tubs, and his drugs and 4 punches.' From 
what I’ve heerd from mother they was worth 
some hundreds. The Duke of Norfolk, after the 
fire, gave a good lot of money to the poor people 
whose things father had to clean, and father him¬ 
self came up to London. I hasn’t two year old 
when that happened. We all come up with father, 
and he openhd a shop m London and bought all 
new things. He had got a bit of money left, 
and mother’s uncle lent him 60/. We lived two 
doors from the stage door of the Queen’s Theatre, 
in Pitt-street, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square ; 
but father didn’t do much in London ; he had a 
new connection to make, and when he died his 
things was sold for the rent of the house. There 
^was only money enough to bury him I don’t 
know how long ago that'was, but I think it was 
about three years after our coming to London, for 
I've heerd mother say I was six years old when 
father died. After father’s death mother borrowed 
some more money of her uncle, who was well .o 
do. He war pertfcuner to her Majesty : he’s dead 
now, and left "the business to his foreman. The 
business was worth 2000/. His wife, my mother’s 
aunt, is alive still, and though she’s a woman of 
large property, she w'on’t so much as look at me. 
She keeps her carnage and two footmen ; her 
address is, Mrs. Lewis, No. 10, Porchestec-ter- 
race, Bayswater. I have been in her draw¬ 
ing-room two or three times. I used to take 
letters to her from mother: she was very kind 
to me then, and give me several half-crowns. She 
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knows the state I am in now. A young man 
wrote a letter to her, saying I had no clothes to 
look after work in, and that I was near starving, 
but she sent no answer to it. The last time I 
called at her house she sent nte down nothing, 
and b?d the servant tell me not to cpme*any more. 
Ever since I've wanted it I ’ve nevV hifd nothing 
from her, but before tha% she *ised to give me 
something whenever J tt*>k a letter from mother 
to her. The last half-crown I gqj at her house 
was from the cook, wslfb g*ve it me out of he 
own money because she 'd known any mother. 

“I've got a grandmother living in Woburn- 
place; she’s in service there, and been in the 
family for twenty years. The gentleman died 
lately and left her halt his pfiopeitv. He was a 
foreigner ami had no relations heie. My gruifd- | 
mother used tb be vei> good to me, and when 1 
first got out of*\voik she always gave me sotne- 
tliing when I called, and had me down in her 
room. She was housekeeper then. She never 
ollered to get me a situation, but only gave me a 
meal of victuals and a shilling or eighteen-pence 
whenever I called. I was tidy m ypy die-s i 
then. At last a new footman came, and he told j 
me ns I wasn’t to call again ; he said, the family 
didn't allow m followers. I ve never seen my 
grandmother since that time but once, and *hen 1«| 
was passing with my basket of birds’ nests in my 
liana just as she was coining out of the door. I was 
chessed about the same then as you seed me } estcr- 
dnv. 1 was without a shirt to my back. 1 don’t 
think she s.iw ifie, and I was ashamed to lecher see 
me as I was. She was kind enough to me, Jth.it is fc 
she wouldn’t mind about giving me a snilhng yr so 
at a time, but sin* never would do nothing else for 
me, and yet she had got plenty of money in the 
bank, and a gold watch, and all, at her side. 

After father died, as I was saying, mother 
got some money fronr her uncle and set up on her 
own account, she took in glazing for the trade. 
Father had a few shops that he worl&'d fur, and 
they employed mother after his death. She kept 
on at this for eighteen months and then she got 
married again. .Before this an uncle of mine, my 
fathei's brother, who kept some hnie-Vilns down 
m Bury St. Edmunds, consented to take my 
brother and sister and provide for them, and fo.ir 
or five year ago he got them b(*h into the Duke 
of Norfolk's service, and there they are now. 
They've never seen me siifce 1 was a child buj once, 
and that was a few year ago. I’ve never sent 
to them to say how badly I was off. They’ie 
younger than i am, and can only just take cate of 
thwrselves. When mother married* again, her 
husband came to live at the house; hcjvas a dyer, 
lie behaved very well to me. Mother vvouldn t 
send me down to uncle’s, she was too fond of me. 

I was sent to school for nbout eighteen months, 
and after that I used to assist in the glazing at 
home, and so I w r ent on very comfortable for some 
time.* Nine year ago I went to work at a French I 
dyer's, in Uathbone-place. My step-father got me 
there, and there I stopped six year. I lived in 
the house after the first eighteen months of my 
service. Five year ago mother fell ill; she had 


be<fci ailing many years, and she got admitted into 
the Consumption Hospital, at Brompton. She was 
there just upon three.months and was coming out 
the* next day (her term was up), when she died 
on the over ^gfit. After *^iat my step-father 
altered very mud* toward® me* He didn't want 
me at home at all. f He told me so a fortnight 
after mother was, m ller grave. He took tfl 
drinking very hearty directly she was gone, lie 
vvould^do anything for me before that. He used 
to take mg with him tif every place of amusement 
what he *\ t$it to, but wlgen be took to drinking 
he quite changed ; then he got to beat ine, and at 
last he told me I needn't «eme them any nuue. 

“ After that, I still kept woiking in. Rath bone - 
place, and got a lodging of fny own; 1 used to have 
a week where I was, and I paid 2s. a week for 
my bed, and washing, and mending. I had half a 
room with a man and his wife; I went on so for 
about two years, and then I was took bad with the 
suirlet fever and went to Gray'smn-lane hospital. 
After I was cuied of the scarlet fever, I had the 
biain* fever, and $as near my death; I was alto¬ 
gether eight weeks m the hospital, and when I 
come out I could get no work wheio 1 had been 
befoie. The master's nephew* bad come fiom 
Fans, and they had alHFrench hasuls in the house. 
H<^ wouldn’t employ an English hand at all. 
He give me a tnile of money, and told me he 
would pay fiiy lodgings for a week or two while I 
looked fur woijc. 1 sought all about and couldn't 
find any ; this was about three year ago. People 
would n t have me because 1 didn’t know nothing 
about the English mode of ^msiness. I couldn't 
even tell the names of the English drugs, having 
berti brought up m a French house. At la»t, my 
master got tired of pacing for my lodging, and I 
used to try and pick up a few pence in the stieets 
by canning boxes and holding horses, it was all 
as I could get to#lo , 1 tried all I could to find 
employment, and the^ was the only jobs lucould 
get. But I couldn’t make enough for my lodging 
this way, and over and over again* I’ve had to 
sleep out. Then 1 used to walk the streets most 
of the night, or lie about in *yie markets till 
morning came in the hopes of getting a job. 

I’m a very little eater, and perhaps that's the 
luckiest thing fur such as me; half a pound of 
bread and a few potatoes will do me for the day. 
If I could afford it, I used to get a ha’portli 
of coffee and a ha'poith of sugar, and make it do 
twice. Sometimes I used to have victuals give to 
me, sometimes I went without altogether ; and 
sometimes 1 AuRln't ftit. I can’t always. * 

“Six weeks after I had beeif knocking about in 
the streets in the manner \’ve told } on, a man I 
met m Co vent-Garden market told me he jvas 
going into the country to get some roots (it was 
in the winter tiftie and cold indeed, I was 
dressed about the same as I am now, only I lmd 
a pair of boots) ; and he said if I chose to go 
with him, he'd give me half *>f whatever he 
earned. I went to Croydon and got some prim¬ 
roses; my sluye came to 9c/., and that was quite a 
God-send to trie, after getting nothing. Sometimes 
before that I’d been two days without tasting 
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anything; and when I got some victuals a^lor seems to be an ill luck again me. Sometimes I 
that, I couldn’t touch them. 7.11 1 felt was giddy; gets a good turn. A gentleman gives me an 
I wasn’t to say hungry, only weak and eicklified. order, and then I saves a shilling or eighteen- 
I went with this man after the roots two or three pence, so as to buj’ something with that I can sell 

times, he took mo to oblige {ho, and show n again m the streets; but a wet day is sure to 

the way how to get a bh of ffto&for myself; after ! come, and then I’m cracked up, obligated to Vat 
th.jt, when I got to know all about it, I went to ' it all away. Once I got to sell h&h. A gentle- 

get mots on my own amount. 1 never felt a j man give m? a 'crowi9-piece in the street, and I 

wish to take nothing when I was very hard up. : borrowed a barrow at % ld. a day, and did pietty 
Sometimes when \ got cold and was tired?walk- ! well for a tmv\ In three weeks I had saved 

mg about and w< ak inmi ndc having had .nothing to i 18.?.; then I got ari» or&w for a sack of moss 

cat, I used to think I d bieak a window and take ! from one of the flower-sellers, and I went down 
something out to get lotked up; but 1 could to (Aulmsford, and stopped for the night m 
nevei make my mind up to it; they never hurt Lower Nelson-street, at the sign of “ The Three 
me, I'd say to mvself. 1 do fancy though, if ; Queens” I had my money safe m my fob the 

anybody had infused me a hit of bread, 1 should night before, and nr good pair of boots to my feet 

have done something again thorn, but 1 co'Mdn t,' then, when I woke m the morning niv boots was 
do you gee, in cold blood like. j gone, and on feeling in rav fob ni’y money was 

“ When the summer tame round a gentleman j gone too. There was four beds in the looms, 
whom I seed m the maiket asked me if J d get j feather and flock; tin* feather ones was 4'/., and 
him halt a dozen nestles - he didn’t mind what ; the flock oil. for a single one, and 2[<f. each 

they was, so long a* they w.ts small, and of drt- ! person for a double one. There was six people 

foient kinds—and as 1 <1 < ome. neioss a maw m j in the room hat night, and one of ’em was gone 
mv tups altei the flowers, 1 told him I would do ! before 1 s woke—he was a cadger—and had took 

so—and that first put it into mv head , and J be ! mv money with him I complained to the land- 

been dome tli.it even suiumei since th**u 1?'s \ lord tbev call him George - but it was no good ; 

pool woik, though, at tlu* <J oest. Often and often all 1 could get was some victuals. *'So I’ve been 

1 have to walk b't) miles out without any victuals -obliged to keep to buds'-nestmg ever since, 
to take witrli me, oi money to get auv, and bd “ I be never been m pi won but once. I was took 
miles again back, and hi mg with An* about a up for begging I was merely leaning again tin* 
dozen nestles, and, peihaps, if I '* no older loi railings of Tavi8totk-‘U|ii<iie with mj buds’-nosties 
them, and was forced to Sell them to the bo\ s. J 1 in my hand, ami the policemen took me oil to 
shouldn t get moie than a shilling loi tin* lot after (dorkemvell, but the magistrates, lWtead of send- 
till When the tun?* < nines nmiid foi it, 1 go mg me to pnson, gave me li- out oi the poois’- 
Clinstmaauu, and getting hollv. but that ’s iiiiiio lm\ - 1 feel it very much going about wltliout 
dangerous work th m bird-nesting, the fiuiiV-rs ( shoes m without shut, and exposed to all vvea- 
don t mind voili taking the, nestles, as it ))iev ents j tlieis, and olten out all night. The doctor at 
the young buds fiom growing up ami eating their ‘ the hospital m Giav s-iim-l.me gave me two 
coin. The greater pait of the holly used in Lon- 1 flannels, and told me iii.it whatever I did I was 
don tor 11miming up the <himh s and staking in j to keep mv.seli wiapped up but vvliat’s tin* use 
the pif Id mgs, is stolen by such as me, at the risk j of saving that to such as me who is obligated to 

of getting siv months for it. The faimers bungs i pawn the slmr off our back for food the hut wet 

a good lot to w maiket but we is obligated to steal j day as comes 1 If you haven’t got money to pay 

it. Take one week with another. 1 m sure 1 | for v our bed at a lodging-house, yon must take 

don’t make almv *»''!>< You can tell that to look j the shirt off jour hack and leave it with them, or 
Jit me 1 don’t dunk, and I don t gamble; so j else they il turn von out I know many such, 
you van judge how nnuh 1 get when I’ve had to ! Sometimes I goto an aitist. 1 had when I was 
pawn my shirt tor a meal. All last week 1 only ! diavved before the Queen I wasn’t ’xactly 

sold two nestles—toey was a paitndgo’s and a ' diavved before lie*, but my portrait was shown to 

yellow-Immmei's. lor one I got iW. and the other 1 Iwi, and I was told that if I d he there I might 
«W., and 1 had been thnteen miles to get them | receive a trifle. I wits drawed as a gipsy 
I got beside that a iouipenny piece for some fiddler. Mr Oakley" in Regent-street was the 

duckweed wfcnh I’d been up to Higligate to ; gentleman ns did ir. I was dressed m some things 

gathei for a man with a lAd left {its the best , he got Tor me. ] had an Italian’s hat, one with 
thing there is lot a*{uuiltice to a wound), and th**n a bioad brim and a peaked crown, a red pi fish 
1 earned another 4</. by so.ife.inaslt (marsh’) mal- I waistcoat, acid a yellow hanker* her tied in a good 
low Jeaves (that there was to‘purify the blood of many knots round my nock. I d a black velveteen 
ft poor woman! ' that, with 4d. that a gentleman . Newmarket-cut coat, with very huge peail but- 
give tome, was all I got last week ; Is. Pc/. I think tons, and a pair of black knee-breeches tied with 
it is altogether. 1 had some victuals give to me m . fine led strings. Then 1 'd blue stripe stockings 

the street, or else 1 daresay I should have had to and high-ancle boots with very thin soles. I’d a 

go without ; but, as it was, I gave the money to fiddle m one hand and a bow in the other.’ 1 * The 
the man and his wife I live with You see «Jiev gentleman said he drawed me for my head of hair, 
had nothing, and ns they're good to me when 1 I’ve never been ft gipsy, but he told me he 
want, vvhv, i did what 1 could tor, them. I ’ve didn’t mind that, for I should make as good a 
tried to get out oi my present life, but there gipsy fiddler as the real thing. The artists 
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mostly give mo 2*. I ’ve only been three times. • purchasers are gentlefolk, tradespeople, and a few 
I oni\ wish I could get away Irom my present of the woikmg classes who are fond of annuals, 
life. Indeed I would do any work if I could get ! The wmltlnei pers«fis usually buy the squimN 
it. I'm sure I could have a gqod character from for*their children^ and, even jitter the free hie <*l 
in^ njasters in Ruthbone-place, for J jiever done i # the woods. th«*unmnil seems hyppv enough in tin* 
nothing wrong. But. it I couldn’t gft work I j revolting cage, nPwli.ch ft “thinks it climb.*." 
might very well, if I’d money enough, get a The prices charged aie limn 2,*!. to Cx ,“ 01 n*m» 
few dowers to sell. As it n? it ’sjtior</than any one if it can he got, "from a*hird to a halt beingpiotif. 
can do to save at bird-nesting, and I 'in sure I *m The sellers will ott enough state, it qu<“*uom*d, 
as prudent as e’er a om* in the drtreetH. I novel that tney caught the ^quurels«m Kppmg Forest, 
took the pledge, but sflu Iftever take no beer nor or Caen#^ r ood, or any place hufhciuitlv near 
f.pint4— I never d'd Mother tMd me never to London,*lmt such is hardly ever the case, fm the 
touch 'em, and I haven’? tasted a drop. I ve squinels an* bought by them of the dealers in live 
often been in a public-house selling my tilings, and animals. Countrymen vvftl sometimes catch a few 
people has oflci*d something to drink, but I j squinels and ln^ig them to Londofij and nine 
nevei tout h any. 1 can’t tell vvftiy I dislike dome so ^ times out of ten they tell them to the aluqi- 
—lntt fi'Mueth^ng* seems to tell me not to taste such keepcffs. To sell thm* squirrels a d.iy m the 
stull. I don t jknow w hi tlier it s w hat my mother j stieet is act ounted good woik. 
said to me. I know I was vny torn! ot her, hut i I am UMUirci by the best-informed pat ties that 
1 don t say it a that altogether as makes me do it | foi five months ot the year then* me 1M men 
1 don’t led to want it I smoke a good bit. selling squinels m the streets, at Irom “0 to fit) 
and would sooner have a hi' of baccy than a j*er vent, pioiit, and th.it tli<*\ avetage a weekly 
meal at any time. I could get nfgooilish tig- 1 sale • I six each • The avetage price is hum ‘2s. to 
<>4it in the lane for a few shillings pair <>l , 2s (>./ , although not vrrv long ago one man sold 

h >ots would cost me 2s., and aco.it I could get j a wondeihilly line squiiie!’ jn tin* slieet tor 
for 2' <)// I go to a ragged school thiee tunes a | three haif-ctowns, but tin v me sometimes patted 
we< k if 1 can, for I in but a pom scholar still, and \ with lot l.s* ti</. oi lesf, raibei ii£ui be kept over- 
I sliouid 1 1 kc* to know bow to read, it's always* 1 m#ht Tims 2100 sqtmtels me vended \emly in 
li.mciy you know, sir’’ j the sheets, at a cost to the publn of 210/. 

This l.ul has been supplied with a suit of 

clothes and sufficient money to start him m some i Or 'the Sxitf et Sni.i.rii's i-r Li.v uikts With 
ot the hettet kind of Stic ct-tiadcs It was thought I KaiUUTH i,re. 

advisable not £o put him to any more s <t(k<t occii- j 

pution on account of tin* vagrant h.iAnts lie ha*! Tnr.iti: are a few leverets, or young hares, sold m 
necessarily acquired during his bird-nesting crflcer. j the stieits, and they ate* vended foi the most p.ut 
Befoie doing this he was employed as errand hoy | in*tbe snbiubs, vvln ie the houses me somewhat 
foi a week, with tin object ot testing his tiu*d- 1 detached, and vvlieu* jlieie aie plenty of guldens, 
worthiness, and was found both honest ami atten- ! The softness and gentleness of the leveiet’s look 
live He appears %pnident lad, but of course it ! pleases childien, more especially gills, I am in¬ 
is difficult, as yet, to speak positively .is to bis | burned, and it unusually thtough their nnj>oiIll- 
character He has, howevei, been assured that if i nity that the young # haies aie bought, lif* older 
he shows a disposition to follow some imne re- , that they may be fed liom the gaiden, and run 
putable calling he shall at least b<* put in the way tame about an out horn* The*leverets thus 
of so doing. j sold, however, as legmds nine out of ten, 

, soon die. They are i.irely supplied with their 
Oi- tiie Stkeej'-Selllkx or Squikjielx, natuial food, and all their iiatu|jcl habits aie 

inteiruptc*d. They aie in constant fear and dan* 
Tiie street squirrel-sellers are generally the same ger, moreover, from both dogs and cats. One 
men as are engaged in the openftur traffic m cage- shopkeeper who sold fancy ifiblnts in a stieet off 
buds. There are, however, about six men who2 the Westminster-road told me that he had once 
devote themselves more particularly to sqm riel- j tiled to tame and lear level cts m hutches, as ho 
selling, while as many mote sometimes “take a did labbits, but to no purpose, lie bad no doubt 
turn at it." The squirrel >» usually carried in ! it inigftt be done, he said, but not fb i^shop or a 
the vendor's arms, or is held against ft out of j small house. * ^uee # or four leverets are hacked 
Ins coat, so that the animal’s long bushy tail is by the street-people m one basket and are seen 
seem to advantage. Theie is usual^'itred leather ; lying on hay, thc^ basket* having either a wale- 
collar louml its neck, to which is attached some ; worked lid, or a net thrown over it. The hawkers 
slender string, but so contrived that the squirrel of live poultry se^l the most leverets, but they aie 
shall not appear to be a prisoner, nor in general— vended also by the singing-bud sellers. The 
although perhaps the hawker became possessed j animals aie nearly all bought, for this traffic, at 
of hi^squirrel only that morning—does the animal ’ Leadenhall, and are retnihjjl at Is. to 2s. each, 
show any symptoms of fear. j one-third to one-half being profft. Perhaps 300 

The chief places in which squirrels are offered > ore%old this way yearly, producing 22/. 10#. 
for sale, are Regent-street and the Eoyal Exchange, j About 40(1 young wild rabbits are sold m tho 
but they are offered also in all the principal 1 street in a "similar way, but at lower sums, fjom 
thoroughfares—especially at the West Knd. The j Zd. to 6c/. each, 4c/. being tho most frequent rate. 
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The yearly outlay is thus 6/. 33jt. They thrive, 
in confinement, no better thurt the leverets. 

Of the Street-Sellers of Gold and ° 
Silver Fish? 

Of these dealers, residents in 'London, there arc 
about 70; but during my inquiry (at the begin¬ 
ning of July) there were not 20 in town. One 
of their body knew of ten who were at work hve- 
fish selling, and there might be as many more, 
he thought, “ working” the remoter 4r suburbs of 
Blackheath, Cioydon, Jtiehmond, Twickenham, 
Isleworth, or wherever there are villa re¬ 
sidences of the wealth yf Tins is the season when 
the gold and siher lish sellers, who aie altogether 
a distinct class from the bird-selleis of tin; stieots, 
jesort to the country, to vend their ghias /lobes, 
with the glittering fish swimming ceaselessly 
round and round. The gold fish-hawkers are, 
for the most part, of the very best class of the 
Rtieet-selh rs. One of the principal fish-sellers is 
in winter a stieet-vendor of cough drops, hore- 
hound candy, coltsfoot sticks, and other medt-mal 
confectionaries, which he himself mamilacturr**. 
Another leading gold-fish seller is a coMerinonjer 
now “on pine apples ” A third. “ with a good 
connection amo/ig the innkeepers/’ is m the 
autumn and winter a hawker of game t\»id 
poultry. 

Then* are in London three wholesale dealcis in 
gold and silver fish; two of whom- one in* the 
Kingsland-road and the (fther close by Billings- 
gate—supply more especially the street-selTei s, 
and the stieet-tiaftic is considerable. Gold fish 
is one of the things which people buy when 
brought to their doors, but which they seldom 
care to “ order.” The importunity of children 
when a man unexpectedly tempts them with a 
display of such brdbant cieatures as gold fish, is 
another great promotne of the'street trade ; and 
the sti rot-traders an* the Imst customers of the 
wholesale purveyors, having somewheie about 
three-foui ths oT their \ hole stock. The dealers 
keep their fish in tanks suited to the purpose, hut 
goldfish are never bred m London. The English- 
reared gold fish are “laiscd ” f>r the most pait, as 
respects the London market, in seveial places in 
Essex In some parts they are bred in warm 
ponds, the water being heated by the steam horn 
adjacent machinery, and m Bonn* places they aie 
found to thrive well. Some are impoited from 
Fiance, Holland, and Belgium ; some aie brought 
from the Indies, and are usually sold to the 
dealers to improve their Dreed, vVhuh oveiy 
now and then, I was told, “ required a foreign 
mixture, or they didnlt kecfji.up their colom." 
The Indian and foreign fish, however, are also 
sold in the streets; the dealers, or rather the 
Essex breeders, who are often in London, 
have ‘’just the pick of them,” usually through 
the agency of their toym customers. The English- 
reared gold fish” are not much short of three- 
fourths of the whole supply, as the importation 
of these fishes is troublesome ; and unless they 
are sent under the care of a competent person, or 
unless the master or steward of a vessel is made 


to incur a Bhnre in the venture, by being paid 
so much freight-money for as many gold and 
silver fishes as are landed in good health, and 
nothing for the dead or dying, it is very hazardous 
sending them on shipboard at all, as in c^se of 
neglect they may all die during the voyage. 

The gold and silver fish are of the carp species, 
and are nati es Of Chfna, but they were first in¬ 
troduced into this country from Portugal about 
1690. Some are still brought from Portugal. 
They have been coinmbn fit England for about I 20 
years. 

These fish are knrfwn in the street-trade as 
“globe” and “ pond” fish. The distinction is 
not one of species, nor even of the “variety” of a 
ipecies, but meiely* a distinction of size. The 
| larger fish are “pond;” the tfmallei, “globe.” 
But the difference on which the street-sellers 
principally dwell is that the pond fish are far 
more troublesome to keep by them in a “ slat k 
time,” as they must be fed and tended most 
sedulously. Their food is stale biead or biscuit 
The “ globe ”“fish aie not fed at all by the a tree t- 
I dealer, as'the animalcules and the minute msec's 
I in the water suffice for their food. Soft, ram, oi 
sometimes Thames water, is list'd for the filling of 
! the globe containing a street-sellei^ gold fish, the 
i ’’water r hemg changed twice a day, at a public 
house or elsewhere, when the hawker is on a 
' round. Spring-water is usually iejected, ns the 
| soil water contains “more feed.” One man, how¬ 
ever, told me he had recourse to the street pumps 
j for a npnewal of water, twice, Hr occasionally 
, lliuce a day, when the weather was sultry; but 
! spmfg or well water “ wouldn’t do at all.” lie 
was quite uncomeious that he was using it from 
the pump. 

The wholesale price of these fish ranges from 
5 .7. to ISs-. per dozen, with a higher chrtige for 
“ picked fish,” when high prices must be paid. 
The cost of “large si hers,” for instance, which aie 
staicer than “large golds,” so I heard them called, 
is sometimes 5.s. apiece, even to a retailer, and 
rarely less than 3s. Qd. The most frequent price, 
retail from the hawker—for almost all the fish 
are hawked, but only there, I presume, for a tem¬ 
porary purpose—is 2.s\ the pair. The gold fish 
are now always hawked m glass globes, con¬ 
taining about a dtVzen occupants, within a diameter 
of twelve inches These globes are sold by the 
Hawke , or, if ordered, supplied by him on his 
next round that way, the puce being about 
2 s. Glass globes, for the display of gold fish, 
are indted manufactured at from 6d to 1 1. lO.s. 
each, but 2a. or 2s. 6tf. is the usual limit to 
the price of those vended in the street. The 
fish are lifted out of the water in the globe to con¬ 
sign to a purchaser, by being caught m a neat net, 
of fine and different-coloured cordage, alwa\ s 
earned by the hawker, and manufactured for the 
trade at 2.7. the dozen. Neat handles for these 
nets, of stained or plain wood, are Is. the dbzen. 
The “dealers avoid touching the fish with their 
hands. Both gold fi&h and glass globes are much 
cheaper than they were ten years ago; the globes 
are cheaper, of course, since the alteration in the 
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tax on glass, and the street-sellers are, numerically, 
nearly double what they were. 

From a well-looking and well-spoken youth of 
21 or 22, I had the following account. Ho was 
the,son, and grandson, of costermongers, but was 
—perhaps, in conaeguence of his go^-fish selling 
lying among a class not usually the costermongers' 
customers— of more refindd maflnerfl than the gene¬ 
rality of the coster*’ chTldren.* 

“ I ’ve been in the streets, sir,” he said, u help¬ 
ing my father, until ^Twas old enough to sell on 
my.oxvn account, since I was six veais old. Yes, 

I Hire a street life , I'll fell yon the jdain truth , 
Jor I was put by my father to a jnijiei statu er, amt 
found I couldnit bear to stay in doors. It uould 
haie Idled me. (told fish are as good a thing tg 
sell as an)thftig else, perhaps, but I \e been a 
costermonger ns well, and have sold both fruit 
and good fish—salmon and line soles. Gofd fish 
are not good for eating. I tried one once, just out 
of curiosity, and it tasted very bitter indeed , 1 
tasted it boiled. I he woiked both tow’n and 
country on gold fish. I’ve Retveck both Unghton 
# and Hastings. The fish were sent toame by rail, 
m vessels with air holes, when I wanted more. I 
never stopped at lodging-houses, but at respectable 
public-liousA, where 1 could be well suited in the 
care < f my fish. It’s an expense, hut tffere’s no 
help fi-r it ’ [A costermongei, when 1 questioned 
Inm on the subject, told me that he had sometimes 
sold gold fish in the country, and though he had 
often enough slept in common lodging-houses, he 
never could fany Ins fvdi there. r or he # felt satis¬ 
fied, although he had never tested .the fact, tfeat 
m mm* out of ten such places, the fi.>h,*in the 
summer season, would half of them die during the 
night from the foul air.] ‘‘Gold fish spII better in 
the country than town,” the street-dealer continued ; 
much better. T^iey ’re mote thought of in the j 
»untry. My fatlmi’s gold them all our the woild, | 
the sax mg is. 1 ’\e sold both foieign and 
J ngliali fish. I prefer English. They’re the 
h.udie.-t ; K>sex fish The foreign—I don’t just 
know what part- are bred in milk ponds; kept 
fresh and sweet, of couise ; and jvhen they ’re 
brought heie, and come to be put in cold water, j 
they soon die. In Essex they ’re bred m cold j 
water. They li\c* about three years; that’s their 1 
lifetime if they ’re properly se%n to. I don’t know 
what kind of hsb gold fn>h are. 1 ’ve heard thgt 
they first came from (Jtnna. No, I can’t fead, and 
I m veiy sorry for it. ft I have time next winter 
I 11 get taught. Gentlemen sometimes ask me to 
sit down, and talk to me about fish, andnheir his- 
^or\ (natural histmy),and I ’inoften ataloss, which 
I mightn’t be if I could read. Jf I have fish left j 
after my day’s work, I never let them stay in the | 
globe I ve hawked them in, but put them into a ! 
large pan, a tub sometimes, three-pnrts full ot! 
water, where they have room. My customers are 
ladies and gentlemen, but I have sold to shop- 
k^pers, such as buttermen, that often show gold 
fish and flowers in their shops. The fish don’t 
live long in the very small globes, but they ’re put 
in them sometimes just to satisfy children. I've 
sold as many as two dozen at a time to stock a 


^ond in a gentleman’s garden. It’s the best sale 
a little way out of town, in any direction. I sell 
six dozen a week, Lthink, one week with another ; 
rtiey’ll run as ^o price at # Is. apiece. That six 
dozen induces what I boU both in town and 
country. Pcrhltp? I soil them nearly three-parts 
of the year. Soi&e hawk all the year, but s a 
poor winter trndfe. f Yes, I make a xery fltir 
living ; 2s. 6rf. or 3 s. or so, a day, perhaps, on 
gohrfish, when the xveather suits.” 

A nfciji, to xvhonf* I was refericd ns an expe¬ 
rienced gold fish-sell er,§hnd just returned, when I 
saw him, from the snle of a stock of new potatoes, 
peas, &c., xvhich he “ #orkcd” m a donkey cart.' 
He lmd not this season, he said,'started in the 
gold-fish line, a ltd did vdVy little last year in it, as 
his*costermongering trade kept steady, but Ins 
wife thought gold fish-selling was a better trade, 
and she always accompanied him in his street 
rounds; so ho might take to it again. In his 
youth lie was in the serxice of an old lady who 
had several pets, and among them were gold fish, 
of'tuhich she vmn very proud, always endeavour¬ 
ing to piocure the finest, a street-seller being sure 
f her as a customer it lie had fish larger or 
eeper or brighter-coloured than usual. She kept 
them both in stone dfkterns, oremall ponds, m her 
garden, nrfd in glass globes m tlu- house. Of these 
fish my informant had the care, and wits often com¬ 
mended ftr Ins good management of them. After 
hi* mistress# death lie was very unlucky, he paid, 
in his places. JIis last Blaster having been implicated, 
hi* believed, in some gambling and bill-discount¬ 
ing transactions, left tVfo kingdom suddenly, 
and my informant xvas without a character, for 
the master he served previously to the one who 
went off so abruptly was dead, and a character 
two years back was of no use,'for people 
“ liut where have you been living since ? Let me 
know all about that.” The man did not know 
xxh.it to do, for his money was soon exhausted : 

I had nothing left,” he said, “ which I could 
turn into money except a very ftood great coat, 
which had belonged to my last master, and which 
was given to me because htw went off without 
paying me my wages. I thdhg^t of ’listing, for 
I was tired of a footman’s life, almost always in 
the house m suck jdaces as 7 had, but I xvas 
too old, I feared, and if l could have got ox’er 
that I knew I should be rejected because I was 
getting bald. I was sitting thinking whatever 
could be done—I wasn’t married then—and had 
nobody to consult with ; wfien ft beard the very 
man as uJbd’to sflrve my old lad/ cryiftg gold 
fish in the street. It struck me all of a heap, and 
I wonder I hadn't thought of it before, when I 
recollected how well L'd managed the fish, that 
I'd sell gold fish too, and hawk it as he did, as it 
didn’t seem iifch a bad trade. So I asked the 
man all about it, and he told me, and I rnised a 
sovereign on my great coat, and that was my start 
in the streets. I was nervous, 1 “and a little ’shamed 
a* first, but I soon got over that, and in time 
turned my.hand to fruit and other things. Gold 
fish saved my life, sir; I do believe that, for I 
might have pined into a consumption if I'd been 
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without something to do, and something to e&- 
much longer.” 

If we calculate, in order to allow for the cessa¬ 
tion of the trade during the winter, and often in the 
summer when costermongoring is at ’ts best, that 
but half the above-nicntio* ed number of gold-fish 
sullcyi hawk in the streets and that for but half a 
yeKr, each selling siv dozen weekly at 12 .w the 
dozen, we find tin,520 fish sold, at an outlay of 
3276/. As the country is also “worked by 
the London street-sellers, and the supply is^lerived 
from London, the nurnb^ and amount bray be 
doubled to include tins traffic, or 131,010 fish 
sold, and 055 21. expended. 

Of THE ttTRKET-SEI/LCRS OF ToRTOItiES. 

Tiik number of tortoises sold m the streets of 
London is far gieater than might he imagined, for 
it is a creature of no utility, and one which is 
inanimate in this country for half its life 

Of live tortoises, theie are 20,000 annually im¬ 
pel ted liom the port of JVIogadore m Morocco. 
The) are not brought over, as are < he parrots, .Sic , 
of which i have spoken, lor amusement or as pri¬ 
vate ventures of the seamen, but art' regularly 
consigned from Jewish houses m Mogadore, to 
Jewish merchant* <m Londnii.’ They an* a height 
of which little care is taken, as they are hi ought 
over principally as ballast in the ship’s hold, where 
they lenmiu toipid. 

The street-sellers of tortoises are costermongers 
of the smarter class. Sometimes the \embus of 
shells and foreign buds “work "also a few tor¬ 
toises, and occasionally a wholesale dealer (the 
consignee of the Jewish house in Africa) will 
send out Ins own servants t<» sell harrow-loads 
ol tortoises in the street op his own account. 
They me regulaily lunged on the barrows, and 
ceitamly present a curious appearance—half- 
alive cieatures as they are (when the weather 
is not c-i the warmest), brought from another 
continent for sale by thousands in the streets 
of London, and retention m the gardens and 
grounds of our civic villas. Of the number 
imported, one-half, or 10 , 000 , are yeuily sold m 
the streets by the seveial open-air dealers I have 
mentioned. The wholesale price is from 4,s. to 65 . 
the dozen ; they are retailed from 6 d. to l,s\, a 
very fine well-grown tortoise being sometimes 
worth 2s. 6 t/. The mass, howevoi, are sold at 
tid. to i hi. eacliy but many fetch Is. They 
are bought lor children, and to keep in gardens as 
I have said, aftd when properly fed on lettuce 
leaves , 1 spinach, and similar vegetables, or on 
white bread sopped hi water, will live a long 
time. If the toitoise be.ncglettad 111 a garden, 
and have no access to his .favourite food, he will 
eat almost any green thing which comes in his 
way, and so may commit lavages. .During the 
winter, and the later autumn and earlier spring, 
the tortoise is torpid, and may be kept in a 
drawer or any recess, until the approach of sum¬ 
mer “ thaws ” him, as I heard it called. 0 

Calculating the average price of tortoises in 
street-sale at Hd. each, we find upwards of 833/. 
thus expended yearly. 


Of the Street-Sellers of Snails, Frogs, 
Worms, Snares, Hedgehogs, etc. 

I class together these several kinds of live crea¬ 
tures, as they are all “gathered” and sold by 0 the 
same person/—principally by£he men who supply 
bird-food, of whom 1 have given accounts in my 
statements concerning groundsel, duckweed, plain- 
tain, and tuif-sellmg. ‘ . <• 

The principal snail-sellers, however, are the 
turf-cutters, who are young ahd active men, while 
the groundsel-sellers are often old and intirin and 
incapable of working air night, as the necessities 
of tiie snail-trade often require. Of turf-cutters 
there were, at the time of niv inquiry last winter, 
42 in London, and of these full one-thud are re¬ 
gular purveyors of snails, such being the daintier 
diet of the caged blackbirds and thrushes. These 
men obtain their supply of snails in the market- 
gardens, the proprietors willingly granting leave to 
any known or duly recommended person who will 
rid them of these depredators. Seven-eighths of 
the quantity gathered are sold to the bird-dealers, 
to whom Ohe price is 2d. a quart. The other, 
eighth is sold on a street lound at from 3 d. to tjd. 
the quart. A quart contains at least 80 snails, 
not heaped lip, their shells being measured along 
with them. One man told me there wcie “ 100 
I snails to a fair quart.” 

When it is moonlight at tins season of the year, 

} the snail gathereis sometimes work all night; at 
other times fiom an horn before sunset to the 
decline of daylight, the woik being resumed at 
tiu* dawn. To gather 12 quarts in a night, or a 
long evening and morning, is accounted a pios- 
perous haivost Half that quantity is “pretty 
tidy.” A 11 experienced man said to me *— 

“ The best snail grounds, sir, you may take my 
word for it, is in Putney and, Barnes. It’s the 
‘greys’ we go for, the fellows with the shells on 
’em, the black snails or slugs is 110 good to us. i 
think snails is the slowest got money of any. 1 
don’t suppose they get’s scarcer, but theie’s good 
seasons lor snails and there’s bad. Waim and 
wet is best. -We don’t take the little ’uns. They 
come next year. I may make 1 /. a )ear, or a 
little more, in snails. I 11 winter theie’s baldly 
anything done 111 them, and the snails is on the 
ground, 111 sumrocr'they ’re on the walls or leaves. 
They’ll keep six months without injury; they’ll 
keep the winter round indeed 111 a proper place.” 

1 am informed that the 14 snail gatherers 
on the average gather six dozen quarts each m a 
year, which supplies a total of 12,096 quarts, or 
individually, 1,189,440 snails. The labouiers m 
the gardens, Lam informed, may gather somewhat 
more than an equal quantity,—all being sold to 
Jjthe bird-shops; so that altogether the supply of 
snails for the caged thrushes and blackbirds of 
London is about two millions and a half. Com¬ 
puting them at 24,000 quarts, and only at 2d. a 
quart, the outlay is 200 /. per annum. 

The*Props sold by street-people are, at the rate 
of about 36 dozen a year, disposed of m equal 
proportion to University and King’s Colleges. 
Only two men collect the frogs, one for each hos- 
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pital. They are charged lif. each .—“ I he some¬ 
times.” said one of the frog-purveyors, “ come on 
a place where I could have got six or seven dozen 
m a day, but that's mostly been when I didn’t 
want them. At other tunes i 'so gone days with¬ 
out collaring a single fiog. I only viant them fowr 
times a year, ana four or five* do^ui at a time. 
The low part ol Hampstead ’fkthejbost ground for 
them, I think. Thy doctors lrtce big fellows. They 
keep them in water til they Ye wanted to dissect ’’ 
One man thought ilfiit tfien* might be f»0 more 
fiogs or upwaids ordered y eai 4 % through the hud- 
shops, for experiments under an-pumps, Ac. This 
gives about 500 frogs sold yeaily by the street- 
people. ()ne year, how ever, 1 v as told, the supply 
was larger, for a (Jithiberw ^11 gentleman ordered 10 
hogs to stmk a walm place at the foot %f Ms 
gulden, a.s*he liked to heai and see them. 

The Tutfif trade is almost a nonentity* One 
nun, who was confident he had as good atiade in 
that line as any of his fellows, told me that last 
year ho only supplied one toad , m one year, he 


forgot the precise time, he collected ten. We wife 
confident that from 12 to 21 a year was now 
the extent of the toad trade, perhaps 2 b. There 
*vns no regular price, and the men only “ work to 
order.” “ It 1 just what? die shopkeeper, mostly' 
a herbalist, Vl^' 94 o give.” # J was told, from 1 if. to 
Off. according to size. * I don’t know wluit they hi 
wanted for, sometime about the doctms, I lwly*ve, 
lbit if yon want any toads, sir, for anything, I 
kn»vv a place between Hampstead and NVillesden, 
where there’s real ^tunnels.* 

are collected in small quantities bv the 
street sellers, and very*grudgingly, for they are to 
be supplied giatuitou'jjy' to the shopkeepers why 
are the customers of the turf cutters, and snail 
and winm ntflcitnis. . “ They ejects it as a 
p:g-quisite, like.” One man told me that they only' 
gathered ground worms for the bird-fanciers. 

Of the Kmt/it.'i and //«<A/«//«*//< i have already 
spoken, when floating ol tin* collection of buds’- 
nests, i am told that some few r/fotv-tnti ms are 
collected. m 

* • 


OF THE STUEET SELLEKS *>E MINERAL RHODE!TIONS 

• AND N ATI ’ UAL CERLOtfTTIliS 

• . * 

The ckiss of which I have now to treat, includ- f animals are a necessary part, of any open-air 
mg as it does the stieet-selleis of < oal, coke, t.m- j business, it will generally be found m the hands 

of the costei el.is i. 

Noi is tTns Inainji of the street traflie confined 
solely to articles of necessity. Under my pjeseut 
enumeration will be found the Btieet sale of fluffs, 
an oin.uiieutof the mantel-piere above the fire 


tinf, salt, and sand, seem to have heen called 
into e.iiftteme pimcipally by tin* necessities of j 
tin* pooie» < las vs. As the earnings of thou- j 

sands of men, m till the slop, “ slaugnter house/’ | 
<>i “ scamping ’ luant lies of t.uloiing, slme- \ 


cabinet making, |oiiuiig, At have be- 4 grate to which coal is a necessity'. 


tome lower and lowti, they sue compelled to 
purchase the indispensable sutides of daily con¬ 
sumption in the smallest quantities, and at irregu¬ 
lar times, ]ust a«Ptlie money' is m their possession. 
Tins is moit* especially' the case as regards 
chamber mastc rs and ganet-ina^ia (among the 
shoemaker-) and cabinet-makers, who, as they an* 
small wastess and working on then own account, 
have not even such a leuularity of payment .is the 
journeyman of the slop i.uloi. Ahmng these poor 
artiz.cns, nmreovei, tin* wilt* must slave with the 
husband, and it is often an object with them to 
save the time lost m gomg^out to the chandler's- 
shop 01 the coal shed, to have such things as coal. 


The present division will complete the subject 
of Stieet /W<* in flu* metropolis. 

Of tub .Strket-Sfw.f.us ok 
A< ''oiiT>] no to the; returns of the cal ^um ket for 
the last few yea#, there has been imported into 
London, on an average, toms of sea¬ 

borne coal annually. Jmsiden this immense supply,« 
the vaiiotii railways have lately poured in a < 011 - 
ti 11 nous stieam of the samcfc*cniumodity from the 
inland di**tru t*», which lias fefend a ready sale 
without sensibly' affecting the accustomed vend of 
the north country coals,,long established on the 
Coal Kxi lunge. 


and coke (nought to 4 heii vc*i\ doors, jjnd veiMed 1 To the veiy poor the importance of coal ran be 
m the smallest qualities Jt is the same with j scarcely estimated. l’hysiofogieal and iriednal 


the women who work for the slop-shirt merchants, 
Ac., or make cap-front#, Ac., on their (yvn account, 
for the supply of the shopkeepers, or the whole¬ 
sale swag--men, who sell low-price^ millinery. The 
street-sellers of the class I have*now to notice are, 
then, the principal purveyors of the very poor 
The men engaged in the street-sale of coal and 
coke—the chief articles of this branch of the 


waters tell us that carbonaceous food is that which 
produces* h«at 114 the body, and * theyfore the 
fuel of the system. IS\p#rn*nce tells us that this 
is true; for why that has had an oppoitimitv of 
visiting the hdbitatiojft of the poor- the dwellers 
in ill-furnished rooifts and garnets - has not re¬ 
marked the more than half starved slop needle- # 
woman, the wretched half-naked children of the 


street-sale—are of the costermonger class, as, in- j casually employed labourer, us the dock-man, or 
^ed, is usually' the case where an exercise of j those whose earnings aoe ejtorted from' them by 
bodily strength is requisite. Costermongers, too, Ltheir employers, such ub the ballast-man, sitting 
arc* better versed than any other street-folk in the [crouched around the smouldering embers in the 
management of barrows, carts, asses, ponies, place wMrc the fire ought to be I The reason of 

horses, so that when these vehicles and these this is, because the system of the sufferer by long 
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\\ ant </ food has been deprived of the necessary 
internal heat, and so seeks instinctively to supply 
the deficiency by imbibing it from some outward 
source. It is on this account chiefly, I believe* 
that I have found the ill-paid and. ill-fed work¬ 
people prize warmth, 'almost more 'than food. 
Among the poorest Irish, I'have invariably found 
thcqi crowding round the wrenched fire when they 
had nothing to eat. 

The census returns of the present year (ac¬ 
cording to the accounts published in the news¬ 
papers) estimate the number of the inhalants 
of London at 2,3611,141, arid the number of inha¬ 
bited houses as 307,722. Now if we take into 
consuleiation that in the immense suburbs of the 
metropolis, there arc branching off from almost 
every street, labyrinths of courts and allevs, 
teeming with human beings, and that almost 
every room lias its separate family—for it takes a 
multitude of poor to make one rich man—wc may 
he able to arnve at the conclusion that by far the 
greater pioportion of coals brought into London 
are consumed by the poorer classes. It is on this 
account of the highest importance, 11 that honesty 
should he the characteristic of those engaged in 
the \rnd and distribution of an article bo neces¬ 
sary not only to the comfort but to the very 
existence of the gre^t masses of the population. 

The inodes in which the coals imported into 
London are distributed to the various classes of 
consumers are worthy of observation, as they un¬ 
mistakably exhibit not only the wealth of the 
lew, but the povei ty of the many. The inhabit-, 
ants of Belgravia, the wealthy shopkeepers, and 
many others periodically see at their doors the 
well-loaded waggon of the coal merchant, with two 
or three swaithy “coal-poiters” bending beneath 
the black heavy sacks, in the act of laying m the 
10 or 20 tons for yeaily or half-yeaily consump¬ 
tion. But this cl«ur is supplied from a very 
different quarter from that of the artizans, la- 
buuiers, and many others, whoj being unable to 
spare money sufficient to lay in at once a ton or 
• two of coals, must have recourse to other means. 
To meet their limited resources, there ma\ be 
found in every part,"always m back streets, per¬ 
sons known as aril-shed men, who get the coals 
fiom tin* merchant in 7, 14, or 20 tons at a time, 
and letad them from \ cwt. upwards. The coal- 
shed men are a very numerous class, for there 
is not a low neighbourhood in any part of the city 
which contains not two or three of them in every 
street. ^ ^ 

There is yoj another dnss of purchasers of 
coals, however, which 1 1 have called the ‘very 
poor,’ — the inhabitants of two pairs back—the 
dwellers in garrets, Ac. Ft seems* to have been 
for the purpose of meeting tlfe wants of this class 
that the street-sellers of coals have sprung into ex¬ 
istence. Those who know nothing of the decent 
pride which often lingers among the famishing poor, 
can scarcely be expected to comprehend the great 
boon that the street-sellers of coals, if they could 
only be made honest and conscientious dealers, 
are calculated to confer on these people. u I 
have seen,” says a correspondent, “ the starveling 


child of misery, in the gloom of the evening, 
steal timidly into the shop of the coal-shed man, 
and in a tremulous voice ask, as if begging a 
great favour, for seven pound of coals. The coal- 
8hed man has set duwn his pint of beer, tal$en 
the pipe fronv his mouth, blowing after it a cloud 
of smoke, and in r a gruff voice/ at which the little 
wretch has shrunk «up (if it were possible) into 
a less space than famine had already reduced her 
to, and demanded —* Who told you as how I 

sarves seven pound o’ coqj ?—(do to Bill C-he 

may sarve you if he likes—I won’t, and that’s an 
end on’t—I wonders whnUpeople wants with seven 
pound o’ coal.’ The coal-shed man, after delivering 
himself of this enlightened observation, has pla¬ 
cidly resumed his pipe, white the poor child, 
gl.din e out into the drizzling sleet, disappeared in 
the darkness.” 

The* street-sellers vend any quantity at the 
very door of the purchaser, without rendering it 
necessary for them to expose their poverty to the 
prying eyes of the neighbourhood ; and, as I have 
said were the street dealers only honest, they 
would be conferring a great boon upon the poorer 
portion of the people, but unhappily it is scaicely 
possible for them to he so, and realize a profit lor 
themselves. The police reports of tk*i last year 
show that many of the coal meichants, standing 
hign in the estimation of the world, have been 
heavily fined for using false weights , and, did 
the present inquiry admit of it, there might be 
mentioned many other infamous practices by 
which the public are shamefully plum! -red in this 
commodity, and which go far to prove that the 
coal tra^e, in toto, is a gigantic fraud. Way 
I ask how it is possible for the street-sellers, with 
such examples of barefaced dishonesty before then- 
eyes, even to dream of acting honestly * If not 
actually certain, yet strongly suspecting, that they 
themselves are defrauded by the meicliant, how 
can it be otherwise than that they should icsirt 
to every possible mode of defrauding their cus¬ 
tomers, and so add to the already almost unen¬ 
durable burdens of the poorest of the poor, who 
by one means or other aie made to bear all the 
burdens of the country ' l 

The usual quantity of coals consumed in the 
poorest rooms, in which a family resides, is 4 cwt. 
per week in sumraeij, and 1 cwt. do. in winter, 
or about 2 tons per annum. 

The street sale of coals was carried on to a con¬ 
siderable extent during the, earlier part of the last 
century, “ small coalmen” being among the regular 
street-traders. The best known of these was Tom 
Britton, who died through fright occasioned by a 
practical joke. t IIe was a great fosterer of a taste 
for music among the people; for, after hawking 
his coals during the day, he had a musical gather¬ 
ing in his humble abode in the evening, to which 
many distinguished persons resorted. This is 
alluded to in the lines, by Hughes, under Tom 
Britton’s portrait, and the allusion, according .o 
the poeti^ fashion of the time being made by means 
of a strained classicality :— 

“ Cyllenius so, as fables tell, and Jove, 

Came willing guests to poor Philemon’s grove.” 




THE CRIPPLED STREET BIRD-SELLER. 

[From a Daguerreotype by Beard.] 
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The trade seems to have disappeared gradually, 
but has recently been revived m another form. 

Some few years ago an ingenious and enterprising 
costermonger, during a “ slack” m Ins own busi- 
ne§8, conceived the idea ot purchasing some of the 
it*fuse ol the coals pt the wharfs, co|veymg thrill 
round the poorer-localities of his beat, in Ins ass- 
or pony-catt, and vending them to “ room keepers” 
and others, m simfl faintitiTs and at a reduced 
rate, so ns to undersell the coal-shed men, while 
making for himscltt^t considerable profit. The 
example was not lost upon hi» fraternity, and no 
long time had elapsed bebuenianv others luid Mat ted 
m tlie same line ; this eventually took so much 
custom from t^e regular coal-shed men, that, ns a 
matter of self-defence, those among them who had 
a horM* and «cart, found it nece»saiv to cofupeTe 
with the (fligmators of the system in their own 
way, and, lfemg possessed of more ample Ineaim, 
they succeeded, in a gieat measure, in driving 
the costing out of the fold. The success of the 
coal-shed men was tor a time so well followed 
up, that they began by degree* to edge away 
from the lanes ami alleys, extending their exclu¬ 
sions into quaiters somewliat mote anstonatic, and 
even theie establishing a trade amongst those who 
had picHoit&ly taken then ton or half ton ol coals 
fiont the “ biass-plate merchant," ns h# is called 
in the tiade, being a person who merely ptocuies 
oidcis lor coals, gets some meiehant who buys 
in the coal market to execute them m his name, 
and manages to make a living by the prolits of 
these tiansULtions. Some ot this latt«jj class con¬ 
sequently lound themselves compelled Jo adopt a 
mode of doing their business somewhat similar, and 
for that pm pose hired vans fiom the proprietors 
of those vehicles, loaded them with sacks ot coals, 
drove round among their customers, prepared to 
furnish them vwdi sacks or half sacks, as they 
felt disposed. Finally, many of the van pio- 
prietors themselves, finding that business might 
be done in this way, started in the*line, and, being 
m general men of some means, established it ns a 
regular trade. The van proprietors at the piesent 
time do the gieater pait ot the business, but theie 
may occasionally be seen, employed in this tiaflic, 
all sorts of conveyances, from the donkey-cait of the 
costermonger, or dock labourer, the latter of whom 
endeavours to make up for tke miserable pittance 
he can earn at the rale of lourpence pei hour, by 
the profits of this catting, to the anstojratic vXn, 
drawn along by two pkunp, well-led horses, the 
property of a man worth 800/. or 000/. 

The van of the street-seller of coal* is easily 
•distinguished from the waggon *of the regular 
merchant. The merchant’s waggon is always 
loaded with sacks standing perpendicularly; it is 
drawn by four immense horses, and is driven along 
by a gaunt figure, begrimed with coal-dust, and 
“ sporting” ancle boots, or shoes and gaiters, white, 
or what ought to he white, stockings, velvet knee- 
brtieches, short tarry smock-frock, and a huge fan- 
tail hat slouching half-way down his back. The 
street-seller’s vehicle, on the contrary, has the coals 
shot into it without sacks; while, on a tailboard, 
extending behind, lie weights and Beales. It is 


%nost frequently drawn by one horse, buf some¬ 
times by two, with bells above then* collars jing¬ 
ling as they go, or else the driver at mteivals 
tings a bell like ft dustman’s, to announce Ins 
approach tojth£ neighbourhood. 

The street-soil«*rs fo^ncrly*purchased their coals 
from any of the # meichants along the nvei-sulo, 
generally the rtf use,* or what remained after *1110 
best had been picked out by “ skreeuing ' ot 
otherwise; hut always taking a third or fourth 
quality: as most salable for then* purpose. Rut 
since stilt* election of ^uachmery for getting coals 
out of the ships in the Regent s (’anal lmsin, they 
have resorted to that •place, as the coals are af 
once shot fiom the box m which «t^ov are inised 
fiom the hold*of the ship, into the cait or van. 
saving all the trouble of being filled in sinks by 
coal poiteis, and earned on their hacks from the 
ship, barge, or heap, preparatory to then being 
emptied into the van , thus getting them at a 
che.ipei rate, and consequently being enabled to 

lize a gieater profit 

# Smce the iptmduction of inland coals, also, by 
the mil ways, many of the stieet-selleis have 
either wholly', or in part, taken to sell them on 
account of the lower rati* nf which they can be 
purchased ; someth#*a they vwnd them uunnxed, 
Jmt more*frequently they mix^hem up with “the 
small” of north country coals of better quality, and 
palm ofl*the compound as “g< mime Wallsend dim t 
from the skip tins (together with short weights) 
being, in fact, thepnnnp.il souue of their piolit, 

• It occasionally happens that a meiehant pur¬ 
chases m tin* market if cargo of coals which 
turns out to be damaged, veiy small, or of m- 
•fenoi quality. Jn sin h cases he usually refuses to 
take them, and it is difficult to dispose of them in 
any tegular way of trade. Such cargoes, or put In 
of cargoes, aie consequently at times bought up by 
some of tin* 111*1 e wealthy v5n proprietors engaged 
in the coal line, vvjio realize on them a gtfrnt profit. 

To commence business as a street seller of 
coals requires little capital beyond the possession 
of a horse and cait The merchants in all cases 
let street sellers have any (faultily of coals they 
may require till they are ahlt* to dispose of them ; 
and the street-trade being a ready-money business, 
they can go on from day to day, or fiom week to 
week, according to their {ire-arrangements, so that, 
as far as the commodity in which they deal is con¬ 
cerned, there is no outlay of capital whatever. 

Theie are about 3U two-horse vans continually 
engaged in this trade, the p«cc of each van 


being 7(*. •Tin#gives . . * 

•-t'L'JW) 

100 horses at 20/ each*. 

ItiOO 

100 carts at # ltt/. e.u^i 

] 600 

100 horses at 10/. j-ach 

1600 

20 donkey or pony carts, value 1 1, each 

20 

20 donkey^or pomes at 1/. 10s. each 
Making a total of 210 vehicles conti- 

30 

Dually employed, winch, with the horse*. 

___ 

&c., may be valued at * .• 

• This sum, with the price of 210 sets 

6550 

of weight, and scales, at 1/. 10s. per set 

315 

Makes a total of . 

.£0865 
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This ffiay he fairly set down as the gross amoun', 
of capital at present employed m the street-sale of 
coals. 

It is somewhat difficult to ascertain correctly 
the amount of coals distributed in this way among 
the pooler classes. lint I have f *und that they 
generally take two turns per day ; that is they 
gottd the wharfs in the morning, get their vans 
or carts loaded, and proceed on their various 
lounds. This first turn usually occupies fiiem 
till dmnoi-time, after which they get another load, 
which is sufficient to kee*v them employed till 
night. Now if we allow each van to carry two 
and a half tons, it will in/ike for all 150 tons per 
day, or 1)00 tops per week. In the same manner 
allowing the iGO carts to carry a tun each, it will 
give 320 tons per day, or 1020 tons per week, ~»d 
the twenty pony carts half a ton each, 40 tons per 
day, or 240 tons per week, making a total of 3000 
tons per week, or 15.0,120 tons per annum. This 
quantity purchased fiom the merchants at 14.? Od. 
per ton amounts to 110,302/. annually, and sold 
at the rate ot Is. per cwt., or 1/. per ton, leaves 
5s. tb/. per ton profit, or a total prolit of 43,75V., 
and this profit divided according to the toicgmiig 
account gives the subjoined amounts, viz — 

To each two-horse van regularly eivwdov r ~ 
thioughout the year, a profit of . . £420 0 

To each one-horse c.ut, ditto, ditto, 171 I- 

To each pony cait, ditto, ditto, 21 12 

From which must, of course, bema<|e the neces¬ 
sary deductions for the keep of the animals and 
the repair of vehicles, harness, &c. • 

The keep of a good kor.se is 10.?. per week ; a 
pony ti.?. Three hoises can be kept lor the pi ice 
of two, and so on; the moie there are, the less cost 
f’oi each. 

The localities vvheie the street-sellers of coals 
may most frequently he met with, are iliackwall, 
Fopl.u, Lnneliouse, otepney, St. , (jeojge’s Fast, 
Twig Fo'ly, 15cthn.il Ohoen, Spitalfields, Shore¬ 
ditch, lCing>land, Ilaggerstone, and Islington. It 
is somewhat lemarkable that they are almost un¬ 
known on the south side of the Thames, and arc 
seldom or never to be encountered in the low 
stieets and lanes m Westminster lying contiguous 
to the river, noi m the vicinity of Marylchone, 
nor m any place fat tiler west than Shoieditch ; 
this is on account of the distance fiom the llegent’s 
Canal basin piecludmg the possibility of their 
making more than one turn in the day, which 
would greatly diminish their profits, even though 
they might get n lngher puce for their com¬ 
modity. 

It mav be observed 'bat the foregoing statement 
in figures is rather under the mapk than otherwise, 
as it is founded on the amount of/conIs purchased 
at a certain rate, and sold at a ceitain profit, 
without taking into account any of the “ dodges" 
which almost all classes of coal dealers, from the 
highest to the lowest, aie known to practise, so 
that the rate of profit ...rising from this business 
may be fairly supposed to amount to much raor** 
than the above account can show in figures. 

I received the following statement froh* a person 
engaged in the street traffic :— 


“ I kept a coal-shed and greengrocer’s shop, 
and as I had a son grown up, I wanted to get 
something for him to do ; so about six years ago, 
having a pony and cart, and seeing others selling 
coals through the street, I thought I’d make him 

try his hand' at it. I went to Mr. B-’s, at 

Whiting’s wharf, and got the cart loaded, and sent 
my son round our own -neighbourhood. I found 
that he soon disposed of them' and so he went on 
by degrees. People think we get a great deal of 
profit, but we don’t get nfcr.r as much as they 
think. I paid 16,* a ton all the winter for coals 
and sold them for a shilling a hundred, and when 
I came to feed the horse I found that he ’ll 
nearly eat it all up. A horse’s belly is not so 
easy to fill. I don’t think my son earns much more 
now, in summer, than feeds the horse. It’s dif¬ 
ferent in winter; he docs not sell mure nor half 
a ton a day now the weather’s so warm. In 
winter he can always sell a ton at the least, and 
sometimes two, and on the Saturday he might sell 
three or four. My cart holds a ton ; the vans hold 
from two to th ee tons. I can’t exactly tell how 
many people are engaged in selling coals in the 
street, but there arc a «reat many, that’s certain. 
About eight o’clock what a number of carts and 
vans you 11 see about the Kegent’s Cu.ial ! They 
like to g-*t away before breakfast, because then 
the}' may have another turn after dinner. There’s 
a great many go to other places for coals. The 
people who have vans do much better than those 
with the carts, because they cairy so much that 
they save # tune. There are no gre. t secrets m 
ou^busine^s ; vve haven’t the same chance ot ‘ doing 
the thing’ as the merchants have. They can mix 
the coals up as they like for their customers, 
and sell them for best; all we can do is to buy 
a low quality; then vve may lose our customers 
if vve play any tricks. To be sure, after that 
we can go to pints where we’re not known. 
I don’t use light weights, hut 1 know it’s done 
by a good many, and they mix up small coals 
a good deal, and that of course helps their 
profits. My son geneially goes four or five miles 
before he sells a ton of coals, and m summer 
weather a groat deal farther. It 's hard-earned 
money that s got at it, I can tell you. My cart is 
worth 12/.; I have a van woith 20/. I wouldn’t 
take 20/. for iny lwse. My van holds two tons 
of coals, and the horse draws it easily. I send 
the van out in the winter when there’s a good 
call, but in the summer I only send it out on the 
Saturday. 1 never calculated how much prolit I 
made. I haven't the least idea how much is got 
by it, but I’m* sure there’s not near as much as 
jou say. Wjjy, if there was, I ought to have 
made a fortune this time." [It is right I should 
state that I received the foregoing account of the 
profits ot the street trade in coals from one prac¬ 
tically and eminently acquainted with it.] “ Borne 
in the trade have done very well, but they were 
well enough off before. I know very well I ’ll 
never make a fortune at anything; I’ll be 
satisfied if I keep moving along, so as to keep 
out of the Union." 

As to the habits of the street-sellers of coals, 
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thev arc as various as their different circumstances^ he couldn’t do no pood at nothmk, votSoir 
1 admit; but they closely resemble each other he died they say of hriithi humans” [not under 
in one general characteristic—their provident and standing what he meant, I inquired of what it 
careful habits. Many ot them have risen from he died U “ why, of hu »m tncmnns, vich l 

struggling costermongers, to*be men of substance, takes to bp too much of 'J’liieman and Hanbury's 
with carts, vans, pnd horses o£ thc|r own. iSoftie heavy ; so I in£e3 vyrnin by poor Jack, and cuts 
of the more wealthy of the class may be met with the lush ; but pf you thinks as vo don t enjoy 
now and then in the parlouif of respectable public ourselves sometrtnes, I tells you, you doni know 
houses, where tl|ey %moke°their pipes, sip their 10 think about it. I’m gittin on like a liglar house 
brandy and water, and are remarkable tor the a tire.” 
shrewdness of theiftenmrks. They mingle fieely 

\\ith tho respectable tiadesmen of their own Of this StuA^T-Sellers of Coke. 

localities, and may I** seen, especially on the 

Sunday afternoons, with their wives and showilj- Among the occupiti<*m that have sprung up flf 
dressed daugjit<rs in the gardens of the New late jcars is that ot the pur< has<**iyi<l distribution 
(-flohe, or (Jteeu D?agon—«the Crcmorne and Vajix- of the refuse* cmdeis*or eoke obtained from the 
hall of the •east. 1 mm ted the house of # one of different gas woiks, which are supplied at a much 
those wh8 I was told had originally been a coster- cheaper rate than coal. Several of the larger gas 
monger. *The front portion ot the slfop was companies burn as many as 100,000 tons ot coals 
almost filled with coals, he having added to Ins per annum, and some even more, and eveiv 
occupation of street-sellei the business ol a coal- ton thus burnt is stated to leave behind two dial- 
shed man ; this his wile and a little boy managed dmns of coke, returning*to such companies 50 
in his absence; while, tiue To kis rally trammer, percent of l/ieir outlay upon the coal. The dis- 
tlie window-ledge and a bench before it weie trihution ot coke is <d the atmo-t importance to 
limped up with c.ibhiiges, onions, and othei vege- those whose poveity ioires them to use it instead of 
t tides In an open space opposite Ins door, I coal. * 

oIim ‘1 \ed H one horse cait and two or three truck'' It is supposed ttfit the tenons companion in and 
with his name painted thereon. At hi#iiiMtafcum, about tiff* metropolis pintlmo at least 1,400,000 
1 passed through what may be termed the shop, | clialdioiis of coke, winch are distnhuted to the 
and entered tin* pailoui, a neat loom nicely poorei •classes hv vans, one-horse carts, donkey 
carpeted, with a round table m the coiitio, chans farts, trucks, and itinerant vendors who carry one, 
i.mged pinnly lound tin; walls, and a long looking- and in some tiisetf two sacks lashed together on 
glass re fitting tlie china shepherd^ and shop- ‘their backs, from house to house, 
iierdesses on the mantcd-piece, wlyle, fiamed* and The van proprietor* are those who, having 
gla/.ed, all around were highly-coloured prints, capital, contract with the companies at a fixed 
among which, Dick Turpin, in flash red coat,' rate per chaldron the year through, and supply 
gallantly clearing the toll-gate in his celebrated the numerous retyil shops at the cmreiit price, 
rule to Sfork, and Jack Sheppard lowei mg hmwlf adding Ik/. per chaldron for carriage; thus 
dow'ii from the vyndow ot the lock-up house, were speculating upon the rise or fall of the article, and 
most conspicuous In the window lay a few in most casescarr) mg on a*very lucrative business, 
books, and one or two old copies of L\U\ l.<jr Tins class numbers about 100 pot sons,«mnd are to 
Among the well thumbed books,^ puked out the be distinguished by the words ‘ colic contractor,” 
X< itifuh ('aL/afai, and the “ ('alcudai of fhms , ’ painted on a showy gi^uml on fhe extenor of their # 
as he calk'd it, of which he expressed a very high handsome well-made vehicles ; they add to their 
opinion. “ Lor bless you,” he exclaimed, “ them ordinaly business the oeciijfc^ion of conveying to 
there stories is the vonderfullest in the vorld 1 I’d their destination the coke tbat the (ompames sell 
never ha believed it, if I adn’t seed it vith my from time to tune. These men have generally a 
own two hies, but there can’t be no mistake ven capital, or a reputation for capital, to the extent of 
I read it hout o’ the bool* can there, now'{ 1 400/. or 500/., and iiF some cases more, and 

jist asks yer that ere plain question.” ^ they usually enter into their contracts with tho 

Of his career he*gave me the following ac- companies m the summer, when but small qtinn- 
count * 1 vos at v tn time a coster, nglarly titles ot fuel are required, and the gas-works are 

brought up to the business, the times vas good intommoded for want of spam to contain the 
then; but lor, ve used to lush at »ch a rate 1 quantity* nfilde. • They are eoiiseqTieiitljPable, by 
About ten year ago, I ses to meself, I gay Hill, their command of mean4? to make advantageous 
I m bio wed it this here game ’ll] do any longer, bargains, and /oweral yistances are known of men 
I had a good moke (donkey), # nnd a tulyish box starting with a wheelbarrow in this calling and 
ov a cart; so vot does 1 do, but goes and sees von who are now the owners of the dwellings in which 
o iny old pals that gits into the coal-line some- they reside,*and have goods, vans, and carts* 
how. He and I goes to the Hell and Si ven besides. 

Mackerels in the Mile End Hoad, and then he Another class, to whom may be applied much 
tills me all he knowed, and takes me along \ith that has been said of th # o vun proprietors, are the 
hisself, and from that time I sticks to tho coals. bpossessors of one-horse carts, who in many instances 
" I mver cared much about the lush myself, and keep sm.Jl shops for the sale of greens, coals, Ac. 
ven I got avay from the old uns, I didn’t mind it These Tneii are scattered over the whole metro- 
no how; but Jack my pal vos a awful lusby cove, polls, but as they do not exclusively obtain their 
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living by vending this article, they do not properly 
belong to this portion ol the inquiry. 

A very numerous portion of the distributors of 
coke are the donkey-cart men, who ^re to be seen 
in nil the poorer localities with a quantity shot in 
the bottom of their cm t, a;,d two *.r three sacks 
on the, top or fastened underpcatji -for it is of a 
light nature—ready to meet the demand, crying 
“ Coke * coke ' coke !” morning, noon, and night. 
This they sell as low as id per bushel, coke 
having, jji consequence ol the cheapness ot^coals, 
been sold at the gas-works, by the single 1 *sack 
low as 7 d , and although then* is here a 
seeming contradiction—thai ol a man selling and 
living by the tyas—such is not in reality the case. 
It should be remembeied that a bushel of good 
coke will weigh 40 lbs, and that the bushels >1 
these men rarely exceed 25 lbs. ; so that it will 
he seen that by this unprincipled mode of dealing 
they can seemingly sell for less than they give, 
and yet realize a good piofit. The two last classes 
me those who own a tiutk or wheelbarrow or aie 
the ioi lunate possessors of an ath* .tic fiame and 
broad shoulders, who roam about near the vicinity 
of the gas-woiks, soliciting custom, obtaining leacly 
tush il possible, but m most cases having one sack 
on credit, and obtaining a proiit ol fiom 'id ., 3»/., 
4d., or more. These men are to be seen going 
fiom house to house cleverly' regulating then 
at rival to such tunes as when the head of the 
family returns home with his weekly -wage, and 
in possession of ready cash enough to make a 
baigmn with the coke contractor. Another fact’ 
in connection with tins class, many of whom me 
women, who employ boys to ding or carry their 
wmos to their customers, is tins : when they fail 
through any cause, they put the;j walk lip for sale, 
and lind no difficulty to obtain purchasers fiom 
H. to as high as 8/., JO/., and 12/. The street- 
sellers of coke number m all not less than 1500 
persons, vr-ko may be thus divided,; van proprietors, 
100; single horse carts, 300, donkey-cart men, 

. 500; trucks, wheelbarrows, and “ physical force 
men,” 550 ; and women about 50, who penetrate to 
nil the densely-crowded districts about town dis¬ 
tributing this useful Article; the major portion of 
those who are of anything like sober habits, 
live in comfort; and m spite of the opinion held 
by mutiy, that the consumption of coke is injurious 
to health and sight, they carry on a large and 
increasing business. * 

At the present time coke may be purchased at 
the gas factoues at (>.«. per chaldion; but in winter 
it generally rises to 10*., so that, taking the ave¬ 
rage, 8s ,it will be found, that the gas factoues of 
the metropolis realize no less a sum than 580,000/. 
per annum, by the coke produced in the course of 
their operations. And 4s. per chaldron being 
consideied a fair profit, it will be found, that 
the total profit arising from its sale by the various 
vendors is 280,000/. 

It is impossible to arrive with any degree of 
certainty at the actual amount of business done by 
each of the above-named classes, and tig* profits 
consequent on that business: by dividing the 
above amount equally among all the coke sellers, 


f it will be found to give 186/. per annum to each 
! person. But it will be at once seen, that the 
; same rule holds good m the coke tiade that has 
' already been explained in connection with coals: 
those possessing vans* reaping the largest amount 
>f profit, theTine-horse cart men next; then the 
! donkey carts, trucks, and wheelbarrows; and, least 
! of all, the “ backers,’’ as they are sometimes called. 

Concerning the amount iff capital invested in 
the street-sale of coals it may be estimated as 
follows.— 

If we allow 70/. for each of the 100 


| vans, it will give. * . . . £7,000 

I 20/. for each of the horses . . 2,000 

300 carts at 10/. each ... . 3,000 

».30(^,liors>es at 10/. each . . . 3,000 

500 donkey-carts at 1/. each . * j 500 

500 jlonkcvs at 1/. each . . 500 

200 Uucks and bmrows at lO.s, each . 100 

making a total of ... £16,000 

To this must he added 
4800 sacks for the 100 vans at. 

, w... (If/, each.810 0 0 

3000 sacks for the 300 caits . 030 0 0 

i 3000 „ „ 500 donkey t 

I carts. 525 0 0 

! 1052 „ „ 550 trucks 

! and backers. 288 15 0 

| 300 ,, „ 50 women. 52 10 0 


£18,330 5 0 

j ^ . 

j Which b rt ing added to the value of vans, 
carts, and horses employed in the stieet- 
! sale of coals, viz. . . . . G,SG5 

gives a capital of .... £252,015 


employed m the stieet-sale of coal and 
coke. v 

The profits of both these trades added 
together, namely, that on coals . . 43,758 

and the profit on coke . . . 280,000 

shows a total profit of . . . £323,758 

to be divided among 1710 persons, who compose 
the class of itinerant voal and coke vendors of the 
me 

he following statement a‘s to the street-sale of 
coke was given by a man"m good circumstances, 
who had been engaged in the busiuess for many 
years .— t 

“ I am a native of the south of Ireland. More 
nor twenty yeaps ygo I came to London, i had 
friends here working in a gas factory, and aftlier 
a time they managed to get me into the work too. 
My business was to keep the coals to the stokers, 
and when they emptied the retorts to wheel the 
coke in barrows and empty it on the coke heap. 
I worked for four or five years, off and on, at tins 
place I was sometimes put out of work in the 
summer-time, because they don’t want as many 
hands then. There’s not near so much gas burned 
in summer, and then, of course, it takes less hands 
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to make it. Well at last I got to be a stoker; I bad' 
betther wages thin, and a couple of pots of beer 
in the day. It was dhreadful hard work, and as 
hot, aye, as if you were in the inside of an oven. 
Isdon't know how I ever stffod it. Be ml soul, 1 
don’t know how anybody stands itit's the divfl’s 
place of all you ever saw in your life, standing 
there before them retorts with a long heavy rake, 
pullm out the rdl-hfft coke*for the bare life, and 
then there's the rake red-hot m your hands, and 
the hissin and theHmbbfcn of the wather, and the 
smoke and the smell -it's fit*t» melt a man like a 
rowl of fiesh butther.* I wasn t a bit too fond of 
it, at any rate, for it ’ud kill a horse ; so I ses to 
the wife. ‘ l *m‘t jtand this much longer, Peggy.’ 
Well, behold you, Peggy begins to cry and wr^ig 
her handsy^hmkm we’d starve; but I knew a 
giate dale*betther nor that, for I was two or three 
times dhnnkm with some of tlmn that dlrrv the 
coke out of the yard in sacks to Bell to tin* poor I 
people, and they had twice as much money to 
spnnl as me, th.it was winking like a horse from 
momin to night. I had a pouftd or two by me, j 
for I was always savin, and by thisstime I knew j 
a urate many people round about , so otV I goes, I 
ami asks one and another to take a wuk of coke 
fiom me,*ami brin knoun m the yaid, and 
stainlm a dhrop o’ dhrink now and Him for*the 
fillets, I alway got good measure, and so I used 
to make four sacks out of three, and often three 
out of two. Will, at last I got tired earn in 
sacks on me back all day, and now T know 1 was 
a f ml (or •u. nil it at all, foi it ’a asi^f to dhiag a 
tliruck with five or six sacks thjpi t< carry *mc : 
so 1 uot a second-hand thruck for little or nothin, 
and thin 1 w r as able to do five times as much 
work in half the time. At last, 1 took a notion 
of puttm so much every Sathurdav night in the 
sanu bank, un^ faith, Mr. that was the lucky 
notion for me, although Peggy wouldn’t hear of 
it at all at all. She swore the bank ’ud be bloke, 
and said she could keep the goold safer in her 
own stockm ; that thim gmtlemin in banks were 
all a set of blickards, and only desaved the poor 
people into gum them their money,to k<ep it thim- 
se)\es But in spite of Pegtry I put the money in, 
and it was well for me th it I did so, for in a 
short tune I could count up 111) or 40 guineas 
in hank, and whin Pegg\* saw that the bank 
wasn t broke she was quite satisfied ; so oneway 
I ses to nnself, Wlfht the divil’s th* use of me 
break in my heart monlin, noon, and night, dhrng- 
gm a thruck behind pie, whm ever so little a bit 
of a horse would dhrag ten tune as*much as I 
• can * so off I set to «Smithfiel3, and bought a 
stout stump of a horse for 1 'll. lb#., and thin wint 
to a sale and bought an oul3 cart fur little or 
nothin, and m less nor a month I had every 
farthm back again m the bank. Well, afther 
this, I made more and more every day, and 
findm that I paid more for the coke in wmther 
tfhm in summer, I thought as 1 had money if I 
could only get a place to put a good lot nf summer 
to stdl m winther it would be a good thing ; so I 
begun to look about, and found this house for 
sale, so I bought it out and out. It was an ould 


| house to be sure ; but it’s sthrong enough, nnd dune 
up well enough fora poor man—besides there’s the 
yard, and see in that yard there’s a hape o’coke for 
the winther. # I ’in buyiy it up now, an it ill turn 
a nice pin®y whin the coqld weather comes again. 
To make a dong st^ry slfort, I needn't call the 
king my cousin^ L’m sure any one can do well, 
if he likes; birt F don’t mane that they cln do 
well brakin their heart workm ; divil :i one that 
stfeks to work 'ill ever hg a hapenny alme a 
beggar^ and I kw%v if I’d stuck to it myself I’d 
be if grate dale wofce off now than the hint day, 
for 1 'm not so young nor near so sthrong ns I 
was thin, and if I hadn’t lift it off in time I*d 
have nothin at all to look to in a^ew years more 
but to md iffy days ill the workhouse—bad luck 
tf it.” 

Of tub SxnEBT-SKLLKiiM of Tan-Turf. 

Tan turf is oak bark made into turf after its 
viitues have been exhausted m the tan pits. To 
ipake it into*turf the manufacturers have a mill 
which is turned by horse power, in which they 
grind the bark to a considerable degree ot fineness, 
after which it is shaped lTy a mould into thin 
cakes about six squaw, put out to dry and 

harden, "and when thoroughly hardened it is fit 
for sale and for all the uses for* which it is in¬ 
tended? 

• There w only one place in London or its neigh 
bourhood where tlrtSre are tan-pits—m Bermond¬ 
sey—and there only is the turf made. There are 
not more than a dozen persons in London engaged 
in the sale of this commodity m the streets, and 
"j they are all of the tube of the costermongers. 

The usual capital jiecessaiy for starting in the line 
| being a donkey and cart, with Uj. or lO.f. to pur- 
I chase a few hundreds of the turf. 

! There is a tradition extant, even at the present 
' day, that durmg # the prevalence of th«*plague in 
| London the houses where the tan-turf was used 
J in a great measure easaped th.1t awful visitation ; , 
I and to this moment many people purchase and 
; burn it in their houses on lAgount of the peculiar 
I smell, and under the belief tlu^ it is efficacious in 
repelling infectious diseases from the localities in 
which it is used. 

The other purposes fbr which it is used are 
for forming a sort of compost or manure for 
plants of the heath kind, swhich delight m a 
soil of this description, growing naturally among 
misses and bogs where the peift fuel is obtained. 
It is us?d til so by small bakers for heating their 
ovens, as preferable for tbeir purposes, and more 
economical tlqiif any^other description of fuel. 
Sometimes it is used for burning under coppers ; 
and very often for keeping alight during the night, 
on account of the slowness of its decomposition * 
by fire, for a single cake will continue burning 
for a whole night, will be found m the morning 
completely enveloped in a*white ash, which, on 
(•being removed, discovers the live embers in the 
centre. # 

The fate at which the tan turf is sold to the 
dealers, at the ton-pits, is from (id. to 1 hi. per hun- 
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dred cakes. Those at 9 d. per hundred are perfect 
and Unbroken, while those at 6c/. have been injuied 
in some way or other. The quality of the article, 
however, remains the same, and hv purchasing 
some of each sort the vendors are able to make 
somewhat more profit, whu.hu may be, on an ave¬ 
rage, about 4j,c/. per hundred, /is they sell it 
at Is. 

While seeking information on this subject I 

obtained the address «f a person in T-mews, 

T-square, engaged in the i»usmess. Illuming 

out of the square is a narrov'’street, which, icnout ' 
mid-way through, leads on the right-hand side to 1 
a nairow alley, at the bot/om of which is the i 
mews, consisting of merely an oblong court, 
sin rounded by stables of tht* veiy smallest dimen¬ 
sions, not one ol them being more than twelve fort 
square. Three or four men, iri the long waist¬ 
coats and full breeches peculiar to peisons en¬ 
gaged among hoises, weie lounging about, and, | 
with the exception of the horses, appeared to be 
the only inhabitants of the place. On inquiring 
of one of the loungers, I was shown a stable in 
one corner of the cmnt, the wide dooi of which 
stood open. On enteiing 1 found it occupied by 
a donkey-cart, containing a couple ol hundred 
cakes of tan-turf ; another ohi donkey-cart was 
turned up opposite, the tailboard resting on the 
ground, the shafts pointing to the ceiling, while a 
cock and two or thiee draggle tailed liens weie 
composing themselves to roost on the fuwt poition 
of the cart between the shafts.*' Within the space 
thus inclosed by the two caits lay a donkey and 1 
two dogs, that seemed * keeping him company, 
and were busily engaged in mumbling and 
ciunclung some old bones. On the wall hung 
4 Jack’s harness." In one corner of the ceiling 
was an opening giving access to the place abo\e, 
which was reached by means of a long ladder. 
On ascending this I found myself m- a very small 
attic, withoa sloping ceiling on both sides. In the 
highest part, the middle of the room, it was 
not more than six’ feet high, but at the sides it 
was not more than three feet. In this confined 
apartment stood a stuhip bedstead, taking up the 
greater portion of the floor. In a corner alongside 
the fire-place I noticed what appealed to be a 
small tuin-up bedstead. A little ricketty deal 
table, an old smoke-dried" Dutch clock, and a poor 
old woman, withoied and worn, were the only 
other things to be seen in the place. The old 
w oman had been better oil', and, as is not uncom¬ 
mon under such tircumstances, she endeavored 
to make* her circumstances appear oetter than 
they really were, bhe made the following state¬ 
ment :— 

“ My husband was 23. years selling the 
tan turf. There used to be a great deal more 
of it sold than there is now*; people don’t seem to 
think so much of it now, as they once did, but 
there are some who still use it. There’s ail old 
lady in Kcntish-town, who must have it regu- 
laiiy; she bums it on account of the smell, and 
has burned it for many years : my husband used 
to serve her. There's an old doctor at Hampstead 
—or rather he was there, for he died a few days 


ago—he always bought a deal of it, but I don’t 
know whether he^burned it or not; he used to 
buy 500 or 600 at a time, he was a very good 
customer, and we miss him now. The gar¬ 
deners buy some of it, for their plants, they say 
it‘makes goo</ manure, though * you wouldn’t 
think so to look at it, it ’« so hard and dry. My 
husband is dead thrift* years; we were better off 
when he was alive;*he wds at very sober and 
careful man, and never put anything to waste. 
My youngest son goes with the cart now; he don’t 
do as well as his f«>ther, poor little fellow! he ’a 
only fourteen years of age/but he docs very w'ell 
for a boy of his age. He sometimes travels 30 
miles of a day, and can’t sell a loa^—sometimes 
no/ liqlf a load; and then he comes home of a 
night so footsore that you’d pity h *p. Some¬ 
times he’s not able to stir out. for a day oi two, 
but he must do something for a living ; there’s 
nothing to be got by idleness. The cait will hold 
1000 or 1200, and if he could sell that every 
day we’d do very well ; it would leave us about 
os. 6d profit, after keeping the donkey. It 
costs 9 d. a dry to keep our donkey; he ’a young 
vet, but lie pi onuses to be a good stiong 
animal, and I like to keep linn well, even if 
1 go hhoit myself, for what could we do with¬ 
out-linn 1 1 believe there aie one or two per¬ 

sons selling tan tuif who use trucks, but they ’ie 
strong; besides they can’t do much with a 
tnuk, they can’t tiavel as far with a truck 
! as a donkey can, and they can't take as much 
out with tb°m. My son goes of a morning to 
| Bcimondse;, for a load, and is back by break¬ 
fast tinu*; from this to Bermondsey is a long 
I* way—then he goes out and travels all lound 
Kenti.sh-town and Hampstead, and what with 
going up one street and down another, by the 
time he comes home at night, hv don’t tiavel less 
than from 25 to 30 miles a day. I have another 
son, the eldest, lie used to go with Ins father 
when he was alive ; he was reared to the business, 
but alter lie died he thought it was useless lor 
both to go out with the cart, so he left it to the little 
fellow, and now the eldest works among horses. 
He don’t do much, only gets an odd job now and 
then among the ostlers, and earns a shilling now 
and then. They’re both good lads, and would do 
w ell if they could ; riiey do as well as they can, 
and I have a right to be thankful for it.” 

The poor woman, notwithstanding the extra¬ 
ordinary place in which uhe lived, and the con¬ 
fined dimensions of her single apartment (I ascer¬ 
tained that the two sons slept in the stump bed¬ 
stead, while she used the turn-up), was nevertheless 
cleanly in her person and apparel, and superior m 
many respects to persons of the same class, and I 
give her statement verbatim, aB it corroborates, in 
almost every particular, the statement of the un¬ 
fortunate seller of salt, who is afflicted with a 
drunken disorderly wife, and who is also a man 
superior to the people with whom he is compelled 
to associate, but who in evident bitterness of spiiit 
made this assertion : “ Bad as I’m off now, if I 
had only a careful partner, I wouldn’t want for 
anything.” 
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Concerning the dogs that I have spoken of as 
being with the donkey, there is a curious story. 
During his rounds the donkey frequently met the 
bitch, and an extraordinary friendship grew up 
between tt i£ (w o animals, so that the dog ^t last 
forsook its ^v^r^and followed the donkey in all 
his travels. For fome time bacX shti has accom¬ 
panied him home, together with her puppy, and 
they all sleep cozdy together during the night, 
Jack taking especial care not to hurt the young 
one. In the morning, when about to go out for 
the day’s work, it is of no us^to expect Jack to 
go without his friends, gs he will not budge an 
inch, so he is humoured m his whim. The puppy, 
when tired, is gut into the cart, and the mother 
forages for her livifig alor\g the way ; the p< 
woman not bj|b>g able to feed them. The iflvnrf 
of the dogsC^ame to see them on the day previous 
to my visit. • • 

Of tiik Street-Sllleiis of Salt. 

Until a few years after the repeal of the duty on 
the salt, there were no street-sellers of it. It was 
•firsttaxed in the tune of William III., and during 
the war with Napoleon the impost was 15.5. the 
bushel, or yearly thnty times the cost of the 
article taxed. The duty was finally repealed jn 
1823 When the tax was at the highest, salt 
was smuggled most extensively, and retailed at 
Ad. and 1 ) x d. the pound. A licence to sell it was 
also necessary. Street salt-selling is therefore a 
trade of BOiqp twenty years standing. Consider¬ 
ing the vast consumption of salt, and fhe trifling 
amount of capital necessary to stai t iff the bysin&s, 
it might be expected that the street sellers would 
be a numeious class, but they do not number above 
].*)<> at the outside. The reason assigned by a 
well-informed man was, that in every part of 
London then* an® such vast numbers of shop¬ 
keepers who de.il in salt. 

About one-half of those employed m 
street salt-selling have donkeys and 
carts, and the rest use the two-wheeled 
barrow of the costermonger, to whnji 
class the street salt-sellers, gene¬ 
rally, belong. The value of the 
donkey and cart may be about 2/. 5s. 
on an average, so that 75*of the 
number possessing donkeys and carts % 

will have a capital amefng them equal • 
to the sum of . •. . .£168 15 0 

The barrows of the remainder are 
worth about 10s. each, which will • 
amount to . . . . * . 37 10 0 

To sell 3 cwt. of salt in a day is con¬ 
sidered good work ; and this, ^pur¬ 
chased at 2.5. per cwt., gives for stock- 
money the sum total of . . .45 0 0 

Thus the amount of capital which 
mn$ be reasonably assumed to be 
embarked in this business is . £251* 5 0 


The street-sellers pay at the rate of 2s. per cwt. 


iV^ur the salt, and retail it at 3 lbs. for lcf.,*whic1i 
I leaves Is. 1</. profit on every cwt. One day with 
another, taking wet and diy, for from the nature 
the article it cannot be hawked in wet weather, 
the street-sellert dispose of about cwt. per day, 

or 18 tons per day IV all hands, which, de¬ 

ducting Sundays, maMls 5825 tons m the course 
of the year. The*prcmt ofls. 1 </. per cwt. antmnts 
to a yearly aggregate profit of 6310/. 8s. Ad., or 
abost 42/. per annum for each person m the trade. 

The salt dealers,*generally, endeavour to i»- 
crease^kteir profits the sale of mustard, and 
sometimes by the sale of rock-salt, which is used 
for horses; but in thesjj things they do little, the* 
most profit they can realize in a.day avei aging 
about 4c/. • • * 

J’he salt men who merely use the barrow are 
much better off than the donkey-cart men ; the 
former aie young men, active and strong, well 
able to diivo their truck or harrow* about from one 
place to another, and they can thereby save the 
original price and subsequent keep of the donkey. 
The latter nrt^m general old men, biokcn down 
anil weak, or lads. The daily cost of keeping a 
donkey is fiom 6c/. to 9c/.; if we reckon 7i x d. as 
the average, it will annually amount to 11/. 8s. lc/. 
the year, which wi^l reduce -the profit of 42/. 
to about 3/)/, and bo leave a baWice of 11/. 8.5. \d. 
Tn favour of the truck or barrow miyi. 

There«tue nine or ten places where the street- 
lers purchase ilie salt.—Monies, at Faddmgto 
| who get their salt by. the canal, from Staffordshire; 
j Selling’s, at Hattle-biidge ; Dai 1 he, of Thames- 
street, Ac. Great quantities are brought to London 
I by the different rail way's. The street-selleis have 
I #11 regular beats, and seldom intrude on rath 
other, though it sometimes happens, espec ntliy 
when any quarrel Occurs among them, that they 
oppose and undersell one another in order to secure 
the customers. ^ • 

Dm mg my inquiries on this subject, visited 
Church lane, Blodlnsbury, to see a street-seller, 
about seven m the evening. Sure the alterations 
in St. Giles’s, Church-lane has become one of the 
most crowded places in London. The houses, 
none of which are high, are alUold. tune-blackened, 
and dilapidated, with shattered: window-frames 
and broken panes. Stretching across the narrow 
street, from all the dipper windows, might be seen 
lines crossing and recrossing eacli other, on which 
hung yellow-looking shirts, Blockings, women’s 
caps, and handkerchiefs looking like soiled and 
tori^ paper, and throwing nhe whole lane into 
shade. Brnsath 4ins ragged canojfy, ths street 
literally swarmed with human beings—young and 
old, men and woqien, boys and girls, wandering 
about amidst all kinds ot discordant sounds. The 
footpaths on both sides of the narrow street were 
occupied here «ind there by groups of men and 
boys, some sitting on the flags and others leaning 
against the wall, while their feet, in most instances 
bare, dabbled in the blacfc channel alongside the 
fcerb, which being disturbed sent up a sickening 
stench. Some of these groups were playing cards 
for monof* which lay on the ground near them. 
Men and women at intervals lay stretched out in 
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sleep m the pathway ; over these the*passenger' * 
were obliged to jump; in some instances they stood 
on their backs as they stepped over them, and 
then the sleeper languidly raised his head, growled 
out a drowsy oath, aniFslept again. » Three or four 
women, with bloated countenance#, blood-shot 
eyes, and the veins of tl# l ir necks swollen and 
distended till they resembijd strong cords, stag¬ 
gered about violently quarrelling at the top of 
their drunken voicos. 

The street salt-sffller—whom I had great dif¬ 
ficulty in finding in such n- 4 f)laie—was \**nan of 
about f>0, rather sickly in* ins look. He wore 
an “Id cloth cap without a peak, a sort of 
dun-coloured waistcoat, patched and cobbled, a 
strong check shirt, not remark.ibl - for its clean¬ 
liness, and what seemed to me to be an old pair 
of buckskin breeches, with fragments hanging 
loose about them like irmges. To the covering of 
lus feet—1 can-hardly say shoes- there seemed to 
be neither soles nor uppers. IIow they kept on 
was a mystery. 

In answer to my questions, lie made the follow¬ 
ing statement, in language not to” be anticipat'd 
from his dress, or tin* place in which he resided . 

“ For many years I dived by the sale of toys, sucl" 
ns little chairs, tables, and a,variety of other little 
things which 1 -made myself and so'd in the 
streets; ami I list'd to make a good deal of money* 
by them ; I might have done well, but when a 
man hasn't got a careful paitnci, it'a of no use 
what he does, he ’ll never get on, he may as well 
give it up at once, for the money 'll go out ten 
times as last as lie can-bring it in. I hadn't the 
good fortune to have a c.uelul woman, but one 
who, when 1 wouldn't give her money to waste j 
and destroy, took out my property and made j 
money of it to drink ; whereat had example like | 
that is set, it’s sure to he {allowed; the good 
example is seldom tnken, but there’s no fear of 
the bad one. You may want to*find out wheie 
the evil*lies, 1 tell you it lies n/ that pint pot, and 
m that quart pqt, and if it wasn’t for so many 
pots and so many pints, there wouldn’t be half so 
much misery as tiieie is. I know that from my r own 
case. 1 used to slUl toys, but since the foreign 
things were let Some over, 1 couldn’t make any¬ 
thing of them, and was obliged to give them up. 

1 was foiced to do soipethne^for a living, for a 
half loaf is better than no bread at all, so seeing 
two or three selling salt, 1 took to it myself. I buy 
my salt at MooreYwharf, Paddington , I consider 
it the purest; I could get salt 3</. or 2d. the oyvt., 
or even cheap 1 r, but I d rather have th“ best. A 
man’s not ashamed when he knows his articles 
are good. Some buy the cheap salt, of course 
they make more profit. We never sell by j 
measure, always by weight; some of the street I 
weights, a good many of them, u*e slangs, but I 
believe they are as honest as many ot the shop¬ 
keepers after all; every one does the best he can 
to cheat everybody else.** 1 go two or three even¬ 
ings in the week, or as often as I want it, to tin* 
wharf for a load. I ’in going theie to-night, thiee 
miles out and three miles in. I sell, 6*usidermg 
everything, about 2 cwt. a day; I sold to-day, 


but to-morrow (Saturday) I ’ll sell 3 or 4 cwt., 
and perhaps more. I pay 2s. the cwt. for it, and 
make about Is. a cwt. profit on that. I sold six- 
pennyworth of mustard to-day; it n^ight bring me 
m 2 iL profit, every little makes something. If I 
avasn't so weak and broke d'' Ai, I wouldn’t 
trouble myself With a donkey, pt’s so expensive; 
I’d easily manage to drive abo„it all I’d sell, and 
then I’d save the expellee. ,-It costs me 7 d. or 
8 d. a day to keep him, besides other things. I 
got him a set of shoes tfesU'ijday, I said I’d shoe 
him fust and myself afterwards; so you see there’s 
other expenses. There ’s^my son, too, paid off the 
other day from the Prince of Wales, after a four 
years’voyage,’and he came home without a six¬ 
pence in lus pocket. # He might have done some- 
£hin fe for me, but I couldn't expect, anything else 
from him after the example that vva.. set to him. 
Even ;io\v, bad as I am, I wouldn’t want lor any¬ 
thing it I had a careful woman; but she’s a 
shocking drunkaid, and I can do nothing with her." 
This poor fellow’s mind was so full of his domestic 
troubles that he recurred to them again and again, 
and was nyire inclined to talk about what so 
nearly concerned himself than on any matter of 
business. 

Of tiie Street-Sellers of &and. 

Two kinds of sand only are sold in the streets, 
scouring or floor sand, and biid sand foi birds. 
In scouring sand tho tiade is inconsiderable to 
what it was, saw-dust having greatly super¬ 
seded it in the gin palace, tho t.ip-noin, and tho 
butcher’s ftbop. Ot the supply of sand, a man, who 
a*S working *at the time on Hampstead-heath, 
gave the following accountI’ve been employed 
heie for five-and thiity years, under Sir Thomas 
Wilson Tunes are gieatly changed, sir; 
used to have from 25 to 30 caits a day hawking 
sand, and taking six or seven men to till them 
evoiy morning; besides lame quantities which 
went to brass 'minders, and for cleaning dentists’ 
cutlery, for stone-sawing, lead and ailvei casting, 
and such like. This heath, sir, contains about 
eveiy kind of sand, but Sir Thomas won’t allow 
us to dig it. The greatest number ot caits filled 
now is eight or ten a day, which I fill myself. 
Sir Thomas has raised the price from ‘Ss. Gd. 
to 4«. a load, of about 2J tons. Bless you, 
sir, some years ago, one might go into St. 
L..ke’s, and sell five or sjx cart-loads of house- 
sand a week; now, a,man limy roar himself 
hoaise, and not sell a load in a foitnight. Saw¬ 
dust is qsed in all the public-houses and gin- 
palaces. People's Bprung up who don’t use saii4 
at all; and many of the old people are too poor to 
buy it. The me i who get sand heie now arc old 
customers, who carry it all over the town, and 
round Holloway, Islington, and such parts. Twelve 
year ago l would hav e taken here or 7 1. m a 
morning, to-day I have only taken 9s. Fine 
weather is greatly against the stile of house-sard ; 
in wet, dirty weather, the stile is greater.” 

One street sand-aolier gave the following account 
of his calling ;— 

" I have been in the sand business, man and 
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boy. for 40 years. I was at it when I was 12 Va smaller ’size, 3 bushels, and the buyer** also 
yours old, and am now 52. I used to have two 'the shoveller. Three-fourths of the quantity con- 
caru hawking sand, but it wouldn’t pay, so I have \eyed by the street-sellers from Hackney is sold 
just that one you see there. Hawking sand is a «to the bird-shoD keepers n^Cx/. for 3 pecks. The 
m>or job I send two nfPff with thatcart, remainder is disposed of such customers as 

and pay cmeflKan 3 j. id. andyhe <*her 3s. a day. purchase itfinfhe stiWt, or Ts delivered at private 
Now, with beerlmoriey, 2s. a week,*to the man at .jousos, which lfcciM.' a rogular supply. * The 
the. heath, and tsrnpike gate*, I reckon every load usual charge to the general public is a halfpenny 
of sand to cost m\c 4>s. AMd to that Gs. id. for or a penny for sand to fill any vessel brought to 
the two men, the wear and tear, and horse’s keep coiftain it. A penny a gallon jp perhaps an average 
(and, to do a hon*£ justice, you cannot in these price in this retail t^ade. 

cheap times keep him at le^ than 10s. a week, A rflrfh, u in a go^l way of business, ’ disposes 
m dear seasons, it will cost 15 j»), and vou will of a barrow-load once a week; the others once a 


find each load of sand stands me in a good sum. 
So suppose we get a guinea a load, you see we 
have no greaf pull? Theq there 'a the licence, 8/. 
a year. IVlany \ears ago we resisted tint, nffd 
got Mr. Ilrifmphieys to defend us before the magis¬ 
trates at Cierkenwell; hut we were ' edit,’•several 
hawkers were lined 10/, and I was brought up 
before old Sir Richard Birnie, at Bow-street, and 
had to find bail that I would not sell another 
bushel of sand till I took out a licence. Soon after 
that Sir Thomas Wilson shut up the heath from 
4 us ; he said he would not have it cut about any 
more, for that a poor animal could not pick up a 
crumb w^hout being in danger of bieakmg its 
leg. This was just after we took out oyr licences, 
and, as we’d paid dearly for bepig allowed to 
sell the sand, some of us, and I was one, we waited 
upon Sir Thomas, and asked to be allowed to work 
out orn licences, which was gtanted, and we have 
gone on <^\er since. My men work very hmd 
for their money, sir; they are up fit 3 o'clock 
of the morning, and are knocking about the $tr?ets, 
perhaps till 5 or 6 o’clock ui the evening.* 

The yellow house-sand is also found at King.s- 
l.uid, and at the Kensington Gra\el-pits; but at 
the latter place street-sellers are not supplied. 
The sand here 4s very fine, and mostly disposed 
of to plasteiera. There is also some of this kind 
of sand at Wandsworth. In thegjtreet selling of 
house-sand, there aie now not above 30 men 
employed, and few of these tiade on tliur own 
account. Reckoning the horses and carts em¬ 
ployed m the tiade at the san e price as our 
Camden-town informant gets on his stock, we have 
20 horses, at 10/. each, and 20 carts, at 3/. each, 
with 8 baskets to each, at 2.«. apiece, making 
a total of 23 Gt. of capital employed in the carry¬ 
ing machinery of the street-selling of sand. */tl- 
lowung 3 s. a day for*each man, the w%ges would 
nm -unt for 30 men to*27/. weekly; and the ex¬ 
penses for horses’ keep, at 10s. a head, would 
give, for 20 horses, JO/, weekly, mailing a total 
of 38/. weekly, or an annual expenditure for man 
and horse of 2496/. Calculating the sale at a load 
per day, for each horse and caTt, at 21s. a load, 
we have 6573/. annually expended in the pur¬ 
chase of house or floor-sand. 

Bird-sand, or the fine and dry sand required 
for the use of cage-birds, is now obtained al- 
Wgether of a market gardener in Hackney. It 
is sold at %>L the barrow-load; as much being 
shovelled on to a coster’s barrow “ as it will 
carry.” A good-sized barrow holds 31 bushels; 

No. XXXII.~' " 


fortnight. In wet or # w indy weather great care* 
is necessary, and much trouble incurred in supply¬ 
ing this sand*to the street-sellers,^ind again in 
.tl^ir vending it in the streets. The street-vendois 
are the same men as supply the turf, &c., for cage- 
birds, of whom I have treated, p. 156, vol. i. 
They are 40 in number, and although they do not 
all supply sand, a matter beyond the strength of 
the old and infirm, a. few qpstennongera convey a 
barrow-load ojj sand now and then to the bird- 
sellers, and this addition ensures the weekly sup¬ 
ply of 40 barrow-loads. Calculating these at the 

► wholesale, or bird-dealer’s price —2s. 8 d. a barrow 
being an average find 23^/. yearly expended 
in this uyid. What is vended aft 2s. 3</. costs but 

► 8i/. at the wholesale price; but # the profit is 
hardly yarned considering the labour of wheeling 
a heavy barrow of* sand for miles, and the trouble 
<ff keeping* over night what is unsold duriqg the 
Jay. 

Op the Steeet-Sellers of Shells. 

The street-trade in shells presents the characteris¬ 
tics I have before had to notice as regards the 
trade in what are mot necessaries, or an approach 
to necessaries, in contradistinction of what men 
must have to eat or wear* Shells, such as the 
green snail, dRr shell, and others of that class, 
though cxt<’nsivol|r used for inlaying in 1 ^ vnnet\ 
of ornamental works, are comparatively of little 
\alue ; for no matter hiw useful, if shells ore only 
well known, they are considered of but little im 
portance; while those whic!|*ure rarely seen, no 
matter how insignificant in appearance, command 
extraordinary prices. As an instance I may 
mention that on th^23rd of June there was pur¬ 
chased by Mr. Si'Wroy,Viell-dealer, at a public 
sale in King-street, Covent-garden, a small shell 
not two inches long, broken cind damaged, and 
withal what is called a “ dyad shell,” for the sum 
of 60 guineas. It was describe ^s the Conus 
Glory Alarf, and* had it only been perfedl would 
have fetched 100 guineas. * 

Shells, such mu concha, cowries, green snails, 
and ear shells (the latter being so called from their 
resemblance to the "human ear), are imported in 
large quantities, as parts of cargoes, and are sold 
to the large dealers by weight. Conch shells are 
sold at 8s. per cwt; cowries and clams from 10*. 

| to 12*. per cwt; the green snfil, used for inlating 
fetches from 1/. to 1/. 10.t. per cwt.; and the ear 
Hindi, on account of its superior quality an(i riclu r 
vaiicty (ft colours, as much as 3/. and 51. per cwt 
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’rfhe coaches are found only among th» West India > 
Island*, and are used principally fcr garden orna¬ 
ment* and grotto-work. The other* come prin¬ 
cipally from the Indian Ocean and the China seas, 
and are used as well for chimney ornaments, as 
for inlaying, for the top* of jvorkAaHes“and other 
ornamental furniture. j n 

Tlbe shells which arc considered of the most 
value are almost invariably small, and of an end¬ 
less variety of shape. They are called “ cabint.” 
shells, and are brought from aN parts of the world 
—bind as well as sea—lakr'J, rivers, and»d{eans 
furnishing specimens to the collection. The Austra- 
l : aa forests are continually ransacked to bring 
to light new varieties. I have been informed 
that there is Vot a river in England but contains 
valuable shells; that even in the Thames there 
are shells worth from 10«. to 1/. each. I have 
been shown a shell of the snail kind, found in 
the woods of New Holland, and purchased by 
n dealer for 21., and on which he confidently 
reckoned to make a considerable profit. 

Although “cabinet” shells are collected from 
all parts, yet by far the greater ifumber coinl- 
from the Indian Ocean. They are generally col¬ 
lected by the natives, who sell them to captains 
and mates vf vessel* trading to those parts, and 
very often to sail "Vs, all of whom frequently 
speculate to a considerable extent in these things, 
and have no difficulty in disposing of them as 
soon as tliey arrive in this country, for there is 
not a shell dealer in London who has nova regular 
stalT ot persons stationed nt (iravesend to board t 
the homeward-bound ships at the Norc, and some¬ 
times ns far off as the Downs, for the purpose of 
purchasing shells. It usually happens that when 
three or four of these persons meet on board the 
same ship, an animated competition takes place, so 
that the shells on board are generally bought up long 
before the ship arrivea-at London. Many persona 
from this country go out to various' parts of the 
world foil* the sole purpose of procuring shells, 
and they may be found from the western coast of 
Africa to the shores of New South Wales, along 
the Persian Gulf, in Ceylon, the Malaccas, 
China, and the Islands of the Pacific, where they 
employ the natives in dredging the bed of the 
ocean, and are by this means continually adding 
to the almost innumerable varieties which are 
already known. w ' l 

To »how the extraordinary request in which 
shells are held in almost every place, while I was 
in the shop of Mr. J. C. Jamruch, naturalist, and 
agent to the Zoological Society at Amsterdam—one 
of the largest dealers in London^ and to whom I 
am indebted for much* valuable information on 
this subject—a person, a native of High 
Germany, waa present. He t had arrived in Lon¬ 
don the day before, and had purchased on that 
day a collection of shells of a low quality for 
which he paid Mr. Jamrach 3 61 .; to this h« 
added a few buds. Placing hi* purchase in a box j 
furnished, with a leather strap, he slung it over j 
hi* shoulder, shook hands with Mr. Jamrach, and ; 
departed. Mr. Jamrach informed me that the next 
morning he was Vo start by steam for Rotterdam, 


then continue his journey up the Rhine to a cer¬ 
tain point, from whence lie was to travel on foot 
from one place to. another, till he cou[d dispose of 
his commodities ; after which he would return to 
London/as the grcat*fftart for a fresh s^jmly. He 
was duly a very poor man, but th'>*i are a great 
many others faf better off, continuity coming back¬ 
wards and forwards, who are able to purchase a 
larger stock of shells vmd birds,-and who, in the 
course of t)ieir peregrinations, wander through the 
greater part of Germany r . extending their excur¬ 
sions sometimes through Austna, the Tyrol, and 
the north of Italy. A visjt to the premises of 
Mr. Jamrach, Ratcliff-high way, or Mi. Samuel, 
Upper East Smith field, would well repay the 
curious observer. The front portion of Mr. Jain- 
radh's bouse is taken up with a wondejful variety 
of strange birds that keep up an weeilasting 
screaming; in another portion of the .house are 
collected confusedly together heaps of nondescnpt 
articles, which might appear to the uninitiated 
worth little or nothing, but on which the possessor 
places great value. In a yard behind the house, 
immured in iron cages, are some of the laiger 
species of hirers, and some beautiful varieties of 
foreign animals—while in large presses ranged 
round the other rooms, and furnished with nu¬ 
merous drawers, are placed his real valuables, the 
cabinet shells. The establishment of Mr. Samuel 
is equally curious. 

In London,*the dealers in shells, keeping shops 
for the sale of them, amount to no moie than 
ten; they are all doing a large business, and are 
men of goo& capital, which may be proved by the 
following quotation from the daybooks of one of 
the class /or the present year, viz.:— 


Shells sold in February 

, . .£275 

0 

0 

Ditto, ditto, March . . . 

. . 471 

0 

0 

Ditto, ditto, April . . . 

. . 1389 

0 

0 

Ditto, ditto, May . . . 

. 475 

0 

0 

Total *. . . . 

. . £2010 

0 

0 

Profit on same, February . 

. . £75 

12 

0 

Ditto, ditto, March . . . 

. . 140 

0 

0 

Ditto, ditto, A*pnl . . . 

. . 323 

0 

0 

Ditto, ditto, May . , 

. . 127 

0 

0 

Total. 

. . £665 

12 

0 


Besides these there are about 20 private 
dealers who^do not keep shops, but who never¬ 
theless do a considerable business in this line 
among persons at tho West £nd,of London. All 
shell dealers add to that occupation the sale of 
foreign birds and curiosities. 

There is yet another class of persons w ho seem 
to be engaged in tffe sale of shells, but it is only 
seeming. They are dressed as sailors, and appear 
at all times to have just come ashore after a long 
voyage, as a man usually follows them with that 
sort of canvas bag in use among sudors, in which 
they stow away their clothes; the men themsehes 
go on before carry ing a parrot nr some rare bird in 
one hand, and in the other a large shell. These 
men are the “ duffers’’ of whom I have spoken 
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in my account of the sale of foreign birds. They 
make shells a more frequent medium for the in¬ 
troduction of their real avocation, as a shell is 
a fur less troublesome thing either to hawk or 
keep by'the'n than a parrot. ^ ^ 

•I now ^-'*.Ades#Hption of these men, as general 
duffers, and fro?t^good authority. • 

" They are kn^wn by the name of ‘ duffer*,' and 
have nn exceedingly cunning*mode of transacting 
their business. T^ey are all united in some secret 
bond ; they have rarsons also bound to them, 
who are skilled in Tmikiflg shawls in imitation of 
those imported from China, ami who, according to 
the terms of their agreement, must not work for 
any other persons. The duffers, from time to time, 
furnish these persons with designs for shawls, such 
as cannot be got in tins* country, which, # wh^i 
completed, mey (the duffers) conceal about their 
persons, ami start forward on their travels. They 
contuve to* gain admission to respectable Chouses 
by means of shells and sometimes of birds, which 
they purchase from the regular dealers, but always 
those of a low quality; utter winch they con¬ 
trive to introduce the shawls, thtir real business, 
for which they sometimes have realized prices 
varying from f»Z. to 2U/. In many instances, ti^e 
cheat is soon discovered, when the duffers imme¬ 
diately detainp, to make place for a fresh batch, 
who have been long enough out of London #to 
make their faces unknown to their former victims. 
These remain till they also find danger threaten 
them, when they again start away, and others 
i immediately take their place. While away from 
London, they travel through all parts of the 
country, driving a good trade among* the coun- 
tiv gentlemen's bouses; and son?etimes # vismng 
the seaports, such as Liverpool, Portsmouth, and 
PI} mouth.” 

An instance of the skill with which the duffers 
sometimes do business, is tbe following. One of 
these persons some tune ago came into the shop of 
a shell dealer, having with him a beautiful speci¬ 
men of a three-coloured cockatocq for which he 
asked 10/. The shell dealer declined the purchase 
at that price, saying, that he sold these birds at 4 1. 
apiece, but offered to give 3/. 10a. for it, which 
van at once accepted ; while pochpung tiic money, 
the man remarked that He had paid ten guineas 
f»r that bird. The shell denier, surprised that so 
good a judge should be induced to give so much 
more than the value of the bird, was desirous of 
hearing further, whey the duffer made this state¬ 
ment .—“ I went the other day to a gentleman’s 
house, he was an old*officer, where I saw this 
bird, and, in order to get introduced, I offered to 
m purchase it. The gentleman satcUhc loiew it was 
a valuable bird, and couldn’t think of taking less 
than ten guineas. I then offered to barter For it, 
and produced a shawl, for which I asked twenty- 
five guineas, but offered to take fifteen guineas 
and the bird. This was at length agreed to, and 
now, having sold it for 3 1. 10s., it makes 19/. 5s. 

I got for the shawl, and not a bad day’s work 
either.” 

Of shells there are about a million of fte com¬ 
moner sorts bought by the London street-sellers at 


V 3 s. the gross. They are retailed at \il. gpirerf 
or 12s. the gross, when sold separately ; a large 
proportion, as is the cast? with many articles of 
taste or curiosity rather than of usefulness, being 
^old by the London stieet folk on country round# ; 
son* «f tljpse reminds streUsJi half-way to Bristol 
or to Liverpool? j • 

Op TUB Sxvsft BEEn-SKLLKRS, OR PuitL-^B*. 
Tujuk is yet another class of itinerant dealers 
who, if not traders in the streets, are traders in 
what xvgs once tented the silent highway the 
river Deer-Boilers, or phrl-racn, as they are more 
commonly called. These should strictly have been 
included among the sellers of eatables and drink- 1 
ables ; they have, however, been •kept distinct, 
being a peculiar class, aifd having little in common 
with the other out door sellers. 

I will begin my account of the river-sellers by 
enumerating the numerous classes of Inborners, 
amounting to many thousands, *\vho get their 
living by plying their respective avocations on the 
river, and who constitute the customers of these 
mgn. There #re first the sailors on board the 
corn, coal,and timber ships; then the ‘Mumpers,” 
or those engaged in discharging the timber shi^s ; 
# the “ stevedores,” or those Engaged in stowing 
craft; and the “ riflgers,” o% those engaged in 
rigging tifeni; ballast-beavers, UKUaat-getters, corn- 
porters, coal-whippers, watermen and lightermen, 
and coal^iorters, who, although engaged in currying 
s^cks of coa^fiom the barges or ships at the river s 
side to the shore, wiieio there are public-houses, 
iteverthideas, when hard worked and pressed for 
time, frequently* avail thefhselves of the presence 
of the purl-niau to quench their thirst, and to 
stimulate them to furthei exertion. 

It would be a remarkable circumstance if the 
fact of so many persons continually employed in 
severe labour, and who, of course, are at times in 
want of refreslynent, had nntPcalled into existence 
a class to supply that which was evidently te- 
quired ; under orife form or the other, therefore, 
river dealers boast of an antiqiyty as old as the 
naval commerce of the country. 

The prototype of the riv^r beer seller of the 
present day is the buinbont-ighn. Burnboats (or 
rather Baa ju-boats, that is to sayf the boats of the 
harbour, from the German Baum, a haven or bar) 
are known ill every port where ships are obliged to 
anchor at a distance from the shore. They are 
stored with a large assortment of articles, such as are 
likely to be required by people fffter a long voyage. 
Previously to the formation of the varifltis docks 
on the T^atpes, tjiey we*c very mimorous # on the 
river, and drove a good tr.iflc with the homeward- 
bound shipping. But since the docks came into 
requisition, and *steam4ugs brought tbe ships 
from the mouth of the* river to the dock entrance, 
their business jflied away, and they gradually dis¬ 
appeared ; so that a bumboat on the Thames at 
the present day would be a sort of curiosity, a 
relic of times past. # 

In former times it was tioffa the power of any 
person who chose to follow the calling of a bum 
| boat may*on the Thames. The Trinity" Com- 
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pany lUd the power of gianting licences for this 
purpose. Whether thejs were restrained by some 
special clause in their cjiarter, or not, from giving 
licences indiscriminately,’ it is difficult to 6ay.! 
But it is certain that none got a°licence but a 
sailor—one who bad' A served lift pouffcry;” ^nd 
it was quite common in tho£ days to see an old 
fellovf* with a pair of wooderr legs, perhaps blind 
of an eye, or wanting an arm, and with a face 
rugged as a rock, plying about among the shipping, 
accompanied by a boy whose £uty it was to carry 
the articles to the purchase?/ on shipboard^ and 
help in the management of the boat. In the 
efirst or second year of thg reign of her present 
Majesty, howeyer, when the original buinboat- 
men had lon 1 ^ degenerated into the mere beer- 
sellers, and any one who wished traded m this li^e 
on the river (the Trinity Company having formally 
years paid no attention to the matter), an inquiry 
took pi.ice, which resulted in a regulation that 
all the beer-sellers or puil-men should thf nee- 
forward be regularly ,licensed for the river-sale of 
beer and spnits from the Waterman’s Hall, which 
regulation is in force to the present Vime. i 

It appears to have been the practice at some 
time or other m a thUtcountry to infuse wormwood 
into beer or ale pievmus to dunking it, either to 
make it sufficient,^ bitter, or* for some medicinal 
utpose. This mixture was called pint—why I 
now not, bul Bailey, the philologist of the 
seventeenth century, so designates it. The drink 
originally sold on the rivex was pu*l, or thic 
mixture, whence the title, puil-man. Now, how¬ 
ever, the wormwood is unknown ; and what is 
sold under the name of purl is beei wanned nearly 
to boiling heat, and flavoured with gin, sugar, 
and ginger. The rivet-sellers, however, still retain 
the name of jutt/V-men, though .there is not one of 
them with whom I have conversed that has the 
remotest idea of the yeaning of it. 

To set up as a purl-man, someo acquaintance 
with thr“river, and a certain degree of skill in 
the management of a boat, are absolutely neces¬ 
sary ; as, from thl frequently-crowded state of the 
pool, and the rapidity with which the steamers 
pass and repass, twisting and wriggling their way 
through craft of e\6ty description, the unskilful 
adventurer woulcl run in continual danger of 
having his boat crushed like a nutshell. The 
purl-men, however, through long practice, are 
scarcely inferior to the watermen themselves in 
the management of, their boats ; and they may be 
seen at all times easily workiug their way through 
every obstruction, noW’shooting athwart the bows 
of a Batch galliot or sailing-barge, tkeir'dropping 
nstein to allow a steam-boat to pass till they at 
length roach the less troubled waters between the 
tiers of shipping. 

The first thingrequired to become a purl-man is to 
procure a licence from the Watermaa’B Hall, which 
costs 3s. 0 d. per annum. The next requisite is 
the possession of a boat. The boats used are all 
in the form of skiffs, v rather short, but of a good 
breadth, and therefore less liable to capsize through, 
the swell of the steamers, or through any other 
cause. Tims equipped he then goes to sdnte of the 


Ismail breweries, where he gets two “pins,” or 
r small casks of beer, each containing eighteen pots; 
after this he furnishes himself with a quart or two 
of gin fiom some publican, which he carries in 
a tin vjpBsel with ff^ong neek # like a bottle—an 
ir«n or Tin vessel to hold the fire, wWr'ri’oles drilled 
all round to admit fche air and k?fep the fuel burn¬ 
ing, and a huge bell* by no meaa8 the least im¬ 
portant portion of his fit-out. ^Placing his two 
pins of beer on a frame in the ‘stern of the boat, 
the spiles loosened and tl>e b«q«s cocks fitted m, 
and with Ins tin gin bottle close to his hand be¬ 
neath the seat, two* or three measures of various 
sizes, a black tin pot for heating the beer, and his 
fire pan secured on the bottom of the boat, and 
sending up a black smoke, he takes 8is seat early 
in'tiny* morning and pulls away fron* the shore, 
resting now and then on his oars, tv;, ring the 
hea\y Veil that announces his approach. Those 
on board the vessels requiring refreshment, when 
they hear the bell, hail “ Purl ahoyin an instant 
the oars are resumed, and the pm 1-man is qmtkly 
alongside the ship. 

The bell of the pur*-man not unfrequently per¬ 
forms another' very important office. During the 
winter, when dense fogs settle down on the river, 
even the regular watermen sometimes lose them¬ 
selves, and flounder about bewildered perhaps for 
hoitts. The direction once lost, their shouting is 
unheeded or utiheard. The purl-man’s bell, how¬ 
ever, reaches the ear through the surrounding 
gloom, and indicates his position; when near 
enough to hear the hail of his customers, he makes 
his way unerringly to the spot by now 3 and then 
sounding his btdl; this is immediately answered 
by another shout, so that in a shoit time the glare 
ol his fire may be distinguished as he emerges 
from the darkness, and glides noiselessly alongside 
the ship where he is wanted. 

The amount of capital necessar ,r to start in the 
purl line may be as follows :—I have said that the 
boats are all of the skiflf kind—generally old ones, 
which they patch up and repair at but little cost. 
They purchase these boats at fiom 3/. to 61. each. 
If we take the average of these two sums, the 
items will be— 

u £ s. d. 

Boat . . . . . 4 10 0 

Pewter measures . . . 0 5 0 

Warming-pot . . . 0 16 

Fire stove . • . . 0 5 0 

(Gallon cijn . . ... 026 

Two pins of beer . .... 0 8 0 

Quart of gin . . . 0 2 6 

Sugar and ginger . . . 0 10 

Licence . - . . 0 3 6 

- Total £5 10 0 

Thus it requires, at the very least, a capital of 
61. to set up as a purl-man. 

Since the Waterman's Hall has had the granting 
of licences, there have been upwards of 14Q 
issued; but out of the possessors of these many are 
dead, some have left for other business, and others 
arc too old and feeble to follow the occupation 
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nny lohger, so that out of the whole number 
there reranin only 35 purl-men on the river, 
and these are thus divided : 23 ply their 

ttade in what is called "the pool,” that is, from 
Execution tynk to BatclifP Cross, anting the 
coal-lad on shi^a* and do a % tolerable busindfes 
amongst the sailors and the hard-working and 
thirsty coal-whippers; 8 rffirl-men follow their 
calling from Ex^utiftn Dome to London Bridge, 
apd sell their comgiodity among the ships loaded 
with corn, potatoes"&c •, and 4 are known to fre¬ 
quent the various roaches beiow Limehousc Hole, 
where the colliers aie* obliged to lie at times m 
sections, waiting till they are sold on the Coal 
Exchange, aid some c\en go down the river ns 
far as the ballast-fighters «of the Trinity Company, 
for the purpose of supplying the ballast ^ctUTs. 
The purl^hen cannot sell much to the unfortunate 
ballast-heifxcis, for they arc suffering ufider all 
the honors of an abominable truck system, and 
are compelled to take from the publicans about 
W.ipping and Shad well, win. arc their employers, 
large quantities of filthy stuff ♦ompounded espe¬ 
cially for their use, for which the^ are charged 
exorbitant pi ices, being thus and in a variety of 
other ways mercilessly robbed of their earnings, so 
that theyaand their families are left in a state of 
almost utter destitution. One of thg purl igen, 
whose boat is No. 44, has hoops like those used' 
by gipsies for pitching their tents; these he fastens 
to each side of the boat, ovcf which he draws a 
tarred canvas coxenng, water-proof, and beneath 
tins he sleeps the greater part of the \ oar, seldom 
going ashore except for the purpose %{ getting ft 
fiesh supply of liquors for trade, oi*fooc| J for hiiflself. 
He generall} easts anchor in some unfrequented t 
nook down the liver, wheie he enjoys all the quiet 
of a Thames hcinnt, after the labour of the day 
To obtain the necessary heat during the winter, he 
lita a funnel to*his fue-stove to carry awuy the 
smoke, and thus wanned he sleeps away, in defianeg 
of the severest weather. • 

It appears from the facts above given that 210/. 
is the gross amount of capital employed in this 
business. On an average all the year round 
each purl-man sells two "pins’* >of beer weekly, 
independent of gin ; but little gin is thus sold 
in the summer, but in the winter a considerable 
quantity of it # is used in making the purl. The 
men puichase the beer at fx. per pin, and sell it 


weather-beaten tars who in former timet alone 
were licensed, are generally young men, who 
have been in the habit 6f following some river 
employment, jjnd who, either from some accident 
having bekllen them in tl^e course of th«r work, 
or from t)feirf>rlferring th (f easier task of sitting 
in their boat aiqj rawing leisurely about to con¬ 
tinuous labour, have started in the line, an® alti- 
1 mutely superseded the old river dealers. This is 
oafily explained. No man labouring on the river 
would purchase from a stranger when ho knew 
that^il own ftdlow^rorkmnn was afloat, and was 
prepared to serve him with ns good an article; 
besides he might not Igiye money, and a strange* 
could riot he expected to give tryst, but his old 
acquaintance ftould make little scruple in doing so. 
I* tins way tho customers of the purl-nien are 
secured ; and many of these people do so much 
more than the average amount of business above 
stated, that it is no unusual tiring to see some 
of them, after four or five years on tho river, 
t.iko a public-house, spring up into the rank of 
licensed victuallers, and finally become men of 
'flbstance. 

I conversed with one who had been a conl- 
wlnpper. lie stated that he had met with an 
accident while at w^rk which^preventcd him from 
following coal-whipping any lev^ger. lie had fallen 
from the ship’s side into a barge, and was for a long 
time in#the hospital. When he came out he found 
he could not woik, and lud no other prospect 
before hifli but tjie union. " I thought I’d 
#1ie by this time toes up in Stepney churchyard,” 
he said, "and grinning the lid of an old coffin." 
In this extremity a neighbour, a waterman, who 
had long known him, advised him to bike to the 
purl business, and gave him not only the advice, 
but sufficient monry to enable him to put it in 
practice. The man accordingly‘got a boat, and 
was booh afloat among ln«% old workmates. In 
tins line he flow makes out a living for himself 
and his family, mid reckons himself abift»to clear, 
ono week with the other, from 18s. to 20s. " I 

ihould do much befter,” he* said, “ if people 
would only pay what they owe; but there are 
some who never think of plying anything.” He 
has between 10/. and 207. ^ue to him, and 
never expects to get a farthing of it. 

The following is the form of licence issued by 
the Watermen’s Company:— 


at 4d. per pot, which leaves them a p so fit of 4*. on 
the two pins, and, allowing them 6<{. pfr day profit 
on the gm, it gives 1/.*7s. per week profit to each, 
or a total to all hand* of 47/. 5x. per week, and a 
gross total of 2457/. profit made of! the sale of 
08,280 gallons of beer, beside gin sold on the 
Thames in tbc course of the year. From this 
amount must be deducted 31%/. 10/., which is 
paid to boys, at the rate of 3/. 6 d. per week; it 
being necessary for each purl-man to employ a 
lad to take care of the boat while Ke is on board 
the ships serving his customers, or traversing the 
tiers. This deduction being made leaves 61/. 2#. 
per annum to each purl-man as the prftfit on bis 
year* trading. 

The present race of purl-mcn, unlike the 


INCORPORATED 1827. 
BUMBOAT., 


htiKm. <» >cui X hcreffy certify that 

inches, .10 year* * w - • l r 

of age, dark ^ the parish of 

hair,sallow com- . in the county of Middle- 
Sn3‘ l * U .ird Vic. “*> “ thi * d *y registered in a 
cp. 47. auc. SB. book of the Company of the Mas- < 
ter, Warden,, and Commonalty of Watermen and 
Lightermen of the river Thames, kept for that 
purpose, to use, work, Hr navigate a boat called 
a skiff, named , number 

for the Rprpote of selling, disposing of, or exposing 
for sal# to and amongst the seamen, or other per- 
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sons employed in and about any of the ships or 
vessels upon the said*river, any liquors, slops, or 
other articles whatsoever, between London Bridgq 
and Lime house Hole; out the said boat is Hot to 
be use® on die said <&iver for any, o^r purpose 
than the aforesaid. V 

,Waterman's Hall, ' 

Jas. Ban yon. Clerk. 

Beside the regular purl-mon, or, ns they m«f be 
called, bumbout-men, there are two or three others 
who, perhaps unable to purfciase a boat, ftihl take 
out^the licence, have nevertheless for a number of 
«*years contrived to carry,on a traffic in spirits 
among the ships in the Thames. Their practice is 
to carry a flat tin bottle ccncealed itbout their per¬ 
son, with which they go ori board the first ship in 
a tier, where they are well known by those who 
may be there employed. If the seamen wish for 
any spirit the mver-vendor immediately supplies 
it, entering the name of the customers served, as 
none of the vendors ever receive, at the time of sale, 
any money for what they dispose of; they keep 
an account till their customers recent* their wngu, 
when tliey always contrive to be. present, and in 
general succeed in getting what is owing to them.* 
What their profit^ are it if impossible to tell, 
perhaps tliey nmy^qnal those of the regular pml- 
man, for they go on board of almost every ship 1 
in the course of the day. When their tfn bottle 
is empty they go on shore to replenish it, doing so 
time after tune if neccssavy. " 

It is remiukuble that although these people ar/j 
perfectly well known every purl-man on the 
river, who have seen them day by day, for many 
years going on board tho various ships, and are t 


thoroughly cognizant of the purpose of their visits, 
there has never been any information laid against 
them, nor have they been in any way interrupted 
in theif business. 

, There is ope of these river sjii*ft1iellcr8 wno 
ha« pursued the Evocation for Cfie greater part of 
his life; he is a native of the south of Ireland, 
now very old, and < a little shrivelled-up man. 
He may still be seen every daf, going from ship 
to ship by scrambling pvemjjie quarters where 
they are lushed together in tiers—a feat sometimes 
attended with danger to the young and strong; 
yet he works his way with the agility of a man 
of 20, gets on board the ship lie wants, and 
when there, were he not so* wc?l known, he 
n<ight be thought to be Borne official sent to take 
nn inventory ot the contents of the t^iip, for he 
has times an ink-bottle hanging .fioni one of 
his coat buttons, a pen stuck over his ear, spec¬ 
tacles on bis nose, a book in bis hand, and really 
has all the appeal ance of a man determined on doing 
business of some sort or other. He possesses a sort 
ot ubiquity, for go where you will through any part 
of the pool you aie sure to meet him. He seems 
to be expected everywhere ; no one appears to be 
surprised at bis. piesence. Captains and mutes 
pa8s him by unnoticed and unquestioned; As sud¬ 
denly as He comes does he disappear, to start up in 
some other place. Ilis visits are so regular, that 
it would scarcely look like being on board ship if 
“old D——, the whiskey man/’ as he is called, 
did not make his appearance some tiihe during the 
j^ay, for lvi seems to be in some sVrange way 
identified with .the river, and with every ship that 
| frequentM it. 


OF THE NUMBERS, CAPITAL, AND INCOME OF THE STREET- 
SELLERS' OF SECOND-HAND ARTICLES, LIVE* ANIMALS, 
MINERAL PRODUCTIONS, ETtC 


Tun hawkers of s.'cnnd-higfd articles, live animals, 
mineral productions, and natural curiosities, form, 
as we have seen, h*-ge important classes of tlie 
street-sellers. According to the facts already given, 
there appear to he at present in the streets, 90 sel¬ 
lers of metal wares, including the sellers of second¬ 
hand trays und Itnlian-irons; 30 sellers of old 
linen, as wrappers and towelling ; 80 vendors of 
second-hand (burnt) linen and calico; 30 sellers of 
curtains; 30 sellers of carpeting, Ac.; 80 sellers 
of bed-ticking, fc.; 6 sellers of old crockery ^nd 
glass; ,95 sellers of old musicaUinstnanents; 6 
vendors of second-hand weapons ; 6 sellers of old 
curiosities; 6 vendors of telescopes and pocket 
glasses; 30 to 40 seller* of other miscellaneous 
second-hand articles ; 100 sellers.of men’s second¬ 
hand clothes ; SO sellers of old hoots nnd shoes; 
15 vendors of old lists; 50 sellers of women’s 
second hand apparel; 80 vendors of second-hand 
bonnets, and 10 sellers»f old furs; 116 sellers of 
second-hand articles at Sroithficld-maiket;— q 
making altogether 786 street-sellers of second¬ 
hand commodities. * • 

But tome of the above trades are of a tem¬ 


porary character only, as in the ense of the ven¬ 
dors of old linen towelling or wrappers, carpets, 
bed-ticking, &c.—the same persons who sell the 
one often selling the , others ; the towels and 
wrappers, moreover, are offered for sale only on 
the Monday and Saturday nights. Assuming, 
then, that upwards rf 100 or oafc-sixth of the 
above nunjjier sell two different second-hand 
articles, or. are not continually employed at that 
department of street-traffic, we find the total num¬ 
ber of street-sellers belonging to this class to be 
about 500., 

Concerning the number -selling live animals in 
the streets, these are 50 men vending fancy and 
sporting dqga; 200 sellers and " duffers ” of 
English birds; 10 sellers o'f parrots and other 
foreign birds; 3 sellers of Birds'-nests, Ac.; 2Q 
vendors of squirrels; 6 sellers of leverets and 
wild rabbits; 85 vendors of gold and silver fish ; 
20 vendors of tortoises; and 14 sellers of snail-, 
frogs, wprms, Ac.; or, allowing for the temporary 
and mixed character of many of these trades, we 
may say that there are 200 constantly engaged 
in this branch of street-commerce. 
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Then of the stroct-»eHer» of mineral production^ 
and natural curiosities, there are &J6 vendor* of 
cools; 1500 sellers of coke; 14 sellers of tan- 
turf; 150 vendors of salt; 70 sellers of sand; 
fiC seller* of shells; or lflW in all. F\om this 
number the fihliers of shells ^iust be deducted,«as 
the shell-trade.is not a special bninch of street- 
traffic. Wo may, therefore,«a*sert that the number 
of people engnAd hi this* latter class of street- 
business amounts to about 1900. 

Now, adding all* those sums together, we have 
the following table as to t^e numbers of indivi¬ 
duals comprised in thcjfrsf division of the London 
street-folk, viz. the street-sellers :— 

1. Costerjuongcra (including men, . I 

women, and chiiuren engaged in the j 

tale of fish, fiuit, vegetables, game, • • i 

poultry powers, &,c.). 30,000 

2. Street-sellers of "green stuff/' 
including water-cresses, qjiickweed 

and giu’n'sel, turf, Ac. 2,000 

3. Street-sellers of eatables And 


The following tables will show the wftoun^of 
capital invested in this branch of street business. 

Street-Sellers of Seami-hand Metal Warm. 

30 stalls, Ifj. each ; 20*barrows, If. £ *. d. 
cAch ; st^k-giofkey for SOVendors, at 

10s. per head \ .52 10 0 

Street-Setters of Second-hand Metal TVSyf. 
•Stock-money for 20 sellers, at 5s. 
each . . . . f . . . 500 

Streil-tSellers of otfib Second-hand Metal Articles, 
as Italian, and Fiat Irons. 

Stock-money for 2t vendors, at 5a. 
each; 20 stalls, at 3a. each . . •. . 8 6 

• • " 

# Street-Sellers of Second-hand Linen, Ac. 

Stock-money for 80 vendors, at 5a. 
per head. 7160 

Street-Sellers of Second-hand (burnt) Linen and 
Calico. 


drinkables.« . . 4,000 

4. Street-fellers of stationery, l^e- 

rature, and fine arts. 1,000 

5. Street sellers of manufactured • 

articles #f metal, crockery, glass, tex¬ 
tile, chemical, and miscellaneous sub^ 

stances. 4,000 • 

0. Street sellers of second-hand 
articles, including the 'sellers of old 
metal articles, old glass, old linen, old 
clothes, §ld shoes, &.c. 500 

7. Street-sellers oi live animals 

dogs, birds, gold and silver fiah,»qui£ • 
re Is, leverets, tortoises, snails, Ac. . * 200 9 

8. Street-sellers of miner.il pi educ¬ 
tions and natural curiosities, ns coals, 

coke, tan-turf, salt, sand, shells, &c. 1,900 


1’ot‘ i. NtfafBVR of STBifET-FfcLMcns 43,040 

« 

• 

These numbers, it should be remembered, are 
given rather as an approximation to the truth 
than as the absolute fact. It would therelorc be 
safer to sav, making nil due allowance for the 
temporary and mixed character of many branches 
of street-commerce, that there are about 40,000 
people engaged in fulling articles in the streets of 
London. I am induced*to believe that this is 
very near the real number of street-seller^ from 
the wholesale returns of the plaits where the 
street-seller* pure hale their goods, and which I 
have always made point of collecting from the 
best authorities connected ,witlf the various 
branches of street-traffic. The statistics of this 
fish and green market*, the swag-shops, the 
old clothes exchange, the turd-dealers, which I 
have caused to be collected for Ih© first time 
in this country, all teud to corroborate Utfs esti- 


8t©ck-money for 80 vendors, at 10#. 

%ach . . T . 40 « 

Street-Sellers of Second-hand Curtain's. 

Stock-money for 80 selfers, at 5s. 
each .• p . . . 7 10 0 

Street-Sellers of Second-hand Carpeting, Flannels, 
# Stocking-legs, <$c. 

Stock jnoney for 30 sellers, at 6*. 

each ....%» . 900 

Street-Sellers of Scfpnd-hand Bed-ticking , 
Sacking, Fringe , fyc. 

Stock-money for 80 sellers, at 4s. 

each.600 

Sheet-Sellers of Second-hand Class and Crockery. 

6 barrows, 15s. each ; 6 baskets, 

1<. Gd. each*; stock-money for 6 ven¬ 
dors, at 5 s. oacjji. ^690 

w Street-Sellers cf Second-hand Miscellaneous 
r tides. * 

Stock money for 5 venters, at 15j. 

each.3 15 0 

Street-Sellers and Duffers cf%econd-hand Music. 

Stock-money for 25 sellers, at 11. 

each.•. 25 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Second-luind Weapons. 

Stock-money for 6 vendors, at V. 

%ach.* . ' m . . « 6 0 

Sfrcct-Sdlfrs of Second-hand Curiosities. 

6 borrow*, 15*. each; stock-money 
for 6 vendors,*at 15**per head . . 0 0 0 

Street-Sellers of ^Second-hand Telescopes and 

• Pocket-QUum. 4 


mate. 

The next fact to be evolved i* the tttammt of 
capital invested in the streeMiale of Second-hand 
Articles, of Live Animal*, and of MinaralProdu*© 
tioqs. And, first, a* to the money employed in 
the Second-hand Street-Trade. 


Stock-money for $ vendors, at All. 

each .24 6 0 

Street Sellers cf other Miscellaneous Articles. 

80 sjalla, 5*. each; stod-money for 
30 sdtiers, at 15*. each. 36 0 0 
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r Street-Sellers of Men's Second-hand Clothes. 

100 linen bags, at 2s. each ; stock- £ s. d. 

money for 100 sellers, Uf 15s. each . 85 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Second-hand Iioois and Shoes. 1 

10 stalls, at 3s. each? 30 basket, pt V 
2s. Gd. each ; • stock-monej\ for 30 
seller, at 10s. each . . . . c . . 20 5 0 

Street-Sellers of Second-hand Hats. 

30 irons,two to each man, at 2s. each; 

00 blocks, at Is. Gd. per bloc|[tf stock- 0 « 
money for 15 vendors, at 10s. each . 15 U 0 

aStreet-Sellers of Women's ^Second-hand Apparel. 

Stock-money«for 50 sellers, at 10s. 
each ; 50 baskets, at 2s. Gd. ench . 31 5 0 

Street-Sellers of Second-hand Bonnets. I 

10 umbrellas, at 3s. each; 30 bas¬ 
kets, at 2s. Gd. ( each ; stock-money 
fcfr 30 sellers, at 5s. each ....12150 

Street Sellers of ' Second-hand Furs. 

Stock-money for 10 vendors, dt 8 

7s. 6 d. each. 3150 

Street-Sellers of Second-hand Articles in 
Smilftjield-mai ':et. 

80 sellers of harness sets and col¬ 
lars, at an average capital of 15s. each; 

6 sellers of saddles and pads, at 15s. 
each ; 10 sellers of bits, at 3s. each ; 6 
sellers of wheel-springs and trhys, at 
15s. each ; 6 sellers of boards and 
trestles for stalls, at 10s. each; 20 
sellers of barrows, small carts, and 
trucks, at bi. each ; 6 sellers of goat 
carriages, at 31. each ; 6 sellers of 
shooting galleries nnd guns for ditto, 
and drums for costers, at 15s. each ; 

10 sellers of measures, weights, and 
scales, atj25.9. each ; 5 sellers of po¬ 
tato wins and roasted-chestnut appa¬ 
ratus, at 51. each ; <3 sellers <nf ginger- 
beer trucks, at 51. each; 6 sellers of 
pea-soup cans and pichied-eel kettles, 

15s. each ; 2 sellers* of elder-wine 
vessels, at 15s. ea&i. Thus we find 
that the average number of street- 
sellers frequenting Smlthfield-market 
once a week is 116, and the average 
oapital .......... 217 0 

Total amount,- of Capital bk- 

LONOING r TO STREET-SELLERS uOF t * 

Second-hand Articles* .... 621 14 

Street-Sellers of Live Animals. 

Street-Sellers of Dogs. „ 

Stock-money for 20 sellers (in¬ 
cluding kennels and keep), at 51. 16s. 
each seller . . . , , . * . . . . 115 0 

Street-Sellers and Dvjfers qf Bin ds (English). 

^400 small cages reckoning 12 to *« 


each seller), at 6d. each ; 1200 long £ s. tt 
cages (allowing 6 cages to each seller), 
at 2s. each; 1800 large cages (avera¬ 
ging 9 cages to each seller), at 2s. Gd. 
each. Stock-nioney^rjr 200 sellers, at 

2Qs. each. .. 6$5 0 0 

? , £ <r 

Street-Sellers of Parrots, dec. 

20 cages, at 10s* eachj stock- , 
money for 10 sellers, at 30s. eac$ . 25 0 0 
Street-Sellers of, Biftib'-Nests. 

3 hamper baskets,*at Gd. each . . 16 

Street-Sellers of Spur refs.. 

Stock-money for 20 vendors, at 10s ? 
each. . .... 10 0 0 

"Street Sellers of Leverets, Wild Rabbits,' Ac. 

C baskets, at 2s. each ; stock-money 
for G vendors, at 5s. each .... 220 

Street-Sellers of Gold and Silver Fish. 

35 glass globes, at 2s. each ; 35 
small nets, at Gd. each ; stock-money 
for 35 vendors; at 15s. each . . . 30 12 6 

Street-Sell, rs of Tortoises. 

Stock-money for 20 vendors, at 10s. 

each,. . . . 25 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Snails, Frogs, Woims, Snakes, 
Hedgehogs, Ac. 

14 baskets, at Is. each .... 140 

Total amount of Cawtal be¬ 
longing to Street-Sellers of Live 
Animals' . 798 10 0 

Street-Sellers of Mineral Productions and 
Natural Curiosities. 

Street-Sellers of Coals. * 

30 two-horse vrns, at 70/. each; 100 
horses, at 20/. each ; 100 carts, at 10/. 
each ; 160 horses, at 10/. each; 20 
donkey or pony carts, at 1/. each ; 20 
donkeys or ponies, at 1/. 10s. each ; 

210 sets of weights and scales, at 
11. 10s. each; stock-money for 210 

vendors, at 21. each. 7,485 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Cole'. 

lot) vans, at 70Z. each ; 100 l horses, 
at 20/. each; 300 carts, at 1$/. each; 

300 horses, at 10/. each ; SOOdonkey- 
carts, at 1/. etch ; 500 donkeys, at 1/. 
each; 200 trucks a'nd barrows, at 10s. 
each ; 4800 sacks for the 100 vans, at 
3s. Gd. each ; 3600 lacks for the 300 
carts; 3000 sacks for the 500 don¬ 
key carts; 1652 sacks for the 550 
trucks and barrows; 300 sacks for 
the 50 women; stock-money for 1600 
vendors, at 1/. per head . . . 19,936 12 0 ‘ 

u Street-Sellers qf Tan-Turf. 

12 donkeys and carts, at 21. each ; 
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2 trucks, at 15 a each ; stock-money £ s. d. 
for 14 vendors, at 10s. each . . . 32 10 0 

Street-Seller8 of Salt. 

75 donkey8 p and carts, at* 21. 5s. 
each ; 75 barrows, at 10s. leach i ® 

stock-money for 150 vendors, at 6s 
each ....... • - 251 

Strem-Sellers of Sand. 

20 horses, at 10f*eack ; 20 carts, 
at 3/. each ; 60 baskets, at 2s, each ; 
wages of 30 men, at 3«. per day for 
each; expenses for keep of 20 horses, 
at 10a per l^ead ; estimated stock- 
money for 30 Beliefs, at each ; 40 * 
barrows, at 15s. each ; stock-money * 

for the bafrow-men, at Is. 6d. each . 320 5 0 

Street-Sellers of Shells. 

Stock-money for 70 vendors, at 5s. 
each. ....17100 

• 

Total Capital belonging to 
Street-Sellers or Mineral Pr<£ 

Dt'CTJONS, etc. 28,043 2 0 

• River-Sellers of Purl. 

35 boats, at 41. 10a each ; 35 sets • • 

of measures, at 5s. the set ; 35 warm¬ 
ing pots, at Is. 6d. each ; 35 fire-stoves, 
at 5s. each ; 35 gallon cans, at 2 s. 6d. 
each ; 70 “pins” of beer, at 4 a per 
" pin 35 quarts of gin, at 2 a 6d. m 
the quart; 35 licences, at 3s. 6^. ; • • 

stock-money for spice, &c., at Is. each 208 5 0 

Hence it would appear that the gross amount 
of property belonging to the street-sellers may be 
reckoned as follows :— 

Value of frtock-in-trade belonging 

to costermongers. 25,000 0 0 

Ditto street-sellers of green-stilff . 149 0 0 

Ditto street-sellers of eatables 

and drinkables. 9,000 0 0 

Ditto street-sellers of stationery, 
literature, and the fine arts . .• . 400 0 0 

Ditto street-sellers of manufac¬ 
tured articles . *. 2,800 0 0 

Ditto street-sellers of second-hand 

articles . . .621 14 0 

Ditto street-seller* of jive animals ^98 lO 0 
Ditto street-sellers^ of mineral * 

productions, &c . 28,043 2 0 

Ditto river-sellers of purl . . .^208 5 0 

Total Amount op Capital be¬ 
longing to the London Sjtrekt- 

Sbllkrs . 67,023 11 0 

The gross value of the stock in trade of the 
London street-sellers may then be estimated at 
about 60,000/. 

Income, or “ Takings," o» the Street-Sellers 
op Second-hInd Articles. • 

We have now to estimate the receipts of each of 
the above-mentioned classes. 


, Street-Sellers of Second-hand Metal War's. 

I was told by several in Ibis trade £ s. d . 
^hat there were 200 old metal sellers 
I in the streets, !hit, from the best in¬ 
formation tjff n^ r Command, hot more 
than 50 appear to by strictly street- 
sellers, unconnected with shopkeep¬ 
ing. Estimating a weekly receipt, 
peraindividual, of 15s. (half being 
profit), the yearly street # outlav 
amongptbis body nmetonts to . . 1,950 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Second-hand Metal-Trays, dr. 

Calculating that 20 parsons take in 
the one or two nights’ sale 4a a weak 
each, on secoift-hand troys (33 pef 
ceift. being the rate of profit), the 
street expenditure amounts yearly to 208 0 0 

Street-Sellers of other Second-fiand^Afetal A rtides, 
as Italian and Flat Irons , dr. 

There are, I am informed 20 per¬ 
sons selling ttalian and flat irons re¬ 
gularly throughout the year in the 
streets of London ; each takes upon 
(•an average 6a weekly, which gives 
an annual expenditure of upwards of 312 0 0 

I Street-Sellers of Second-hand Linen , dr. 

* There are at present 30 men aid 
women Who sell towelling and can- 
vps wrappers in the streets on Satur¬ 
day and Monday nights, each taking 
hi the sale of those articles 9s. per 
week, thus giving an anftual outlay 

of. 702 0 0 

* Street-Sellers of Second-hand (burnt) Linen and 

# Calico. 

The most intelligent man whom I 
met with in this trade calculated that 
there were 80s of these second-hand 
street-folk plying their trade two 
nights in the week; and that they 
took 8s. each weekly, about hal^of it 
being profit; thus the annual street 
expenditure would be . . . 1,684 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Second-haryl Curtains. 

From the best data at my command 
there are 30 individuals who are en¬ 
gaged in the street-sale* of second¬ 
hand curtains, and reckoning the 
weekly takings of each to be 5a, we 
find the yearly sum spent injthe streets 
up<fh secqpd^hand.curtains amounts \p 390 # 0 
Street-Sellers of Second-ha md Carpeting, Flannels, 
§tockin<g-legs, dec. 

I am informed that the same persons 
selling curtains sell also second-hand 
carpeting, &c.»; their weekly average 
takings appear to be about 6 a each 
in the sale of the above articles, thus 
we have a yearly outlay 1>f.* . . . 468 0 

* Street-Sellers qf Second-hand Bed-ticking, 

Sacking, Fringe, Ac. 

The street sellers of curtains, car- 
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peting, &c. f of whom tliere are 30, £ s. A. 

are also the street-sellers of bed-tick¬ 
ing, sacking, fringe, &c. Their weekly ^ 

takings for the sale of these artilles 
amount to 4$. each. r *Hence w6 fpid'% 
that the sum spent year’y in the 
stje^ts upon the purchase of bcd-tick- 
ing, &c., amounts to.312 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Second-hand Glass and f 
Crockeru. 

j? *> \ 

Calculating that each of the six 
dealers takes 12$. weekly, with a 
* profit of 6s. or 7s., we had there is 
annually expended in tins department 
of street-commerce . . ' . . / . 187 4 0 

Street-Sellers of Second-hand Miscellaneous 
Articles. 

From the best data I have been 
able to obtain, it appears that there 
are five street-sellers .engaged in the 
sale of these second-hand articles of 
amusement, and the receipts of the 
whole are 10£. weekly, about half 
being profit, thus giving a yearly ex- ' 

penditure of . 620 0 0 

Street-Sellers and Duffers'of Second-hand Music. 

A broker w$io was engaged ih this 
traffic estimated—and an intelligent 
street-seller agreed in the computation ^ » 

—that, take the year th rough,*at least 
25 individuals are regularly, but few 
of them fully, occupied with this 
traffic, and that their weekly takings 
average 30s. each, or an aggregate 
yearly amount of 1950J. The weekly 
profits run from 10$. to 15$'., and 
sometimes tha well-known dealers 
clear 40$. or 50$. a w^ek, while otho-s 
do not tpke 5$.. 1,950 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Second-hand Weapons. 

In this traffic it may be r estimated, 

I am assured, that tjjere arc 20 men 
engaged, each takings as an average, If. 
a week. In sonx’ weeks a man may 
take 5 L; in the next month he may 
sell no weapons at all. From 30 to 
50 per cent is tho usual fcate of profit, 
and the yearly street outlay on these 
second-hand offensive or defensive 
i^eapons is .... 4 ... . 1,040 0 0 

Street-Setters qf Second hand Curcosilies. 

There are not now more than six 
men who carry on this trade apart 
from other commerce. Theij* average 
takings are 15$. weekly each man, 
about two-thirds being profit, or 
nearly.. .' 234 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Second-hand Tclescopns and 
Pocket-Glasses. 

There are only six men at present 
engaged in the sale of telescopes and 
pocket-glasses, and their weekly 


average takings are 30$. each, giving £ s. d. 
a yearly expenditure in the streets of 468 0 0 

Street-Sellers qf otfu% Second-hand Miscellaneous 
Articles. 

If we redcon ^hat there are 30 
street-sellers carrying on a traffic in 
second-hand miscellaneous* articles, 
and that ekeh takes 10$. weekly, we 
find the annual outlay ig thfcostreets 
upon these articles amounts to . . 780 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Men's Second-hand Clothes. 

The street-sale of men’B second¬ 
hand wearing apparel is carried on 
principally by the Irish and others. 

From the best information I can 
gather.* there appear to be upwards 
of 1200 old-clothes men buying 
left-off' apparel in the metropolis, 
one-third of whom are Irish. There 
are, however, no£ more than 100 of 
these who sell in the streets the 
articles they* collect; the average- 
takings of each of the sellers are 
about 20$. weekly, their trading 
being chiefly on the Saturday nights 
anu Sunday mornings. Their profits 
are from 50 to 60 per cent. Esti¬ 
mating the number of sellers at 100, 
and their weekly takings at 20$. each, 
we have an annual expenditure of 5,200 0 0 

Stfeet-Selfei's o f f Second-hand Boots and Shoes. 

Thert* are at present about 30 in¬ 
dividuals engaged in the street-sale 
of second-hand boots and shoes of all 
kinds; some take as much as 30$. * 

weekly, while others do not uiko 
more than half that amount ; their 
profits being qfiout 50 per cent. 

Reckoning that the weekly average 
takings are 20$. each, we have a 
yearly expenditure on second-hand 
boots and shoes u of. 1,560 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Second-hand Hats. 

Throughout the year there are 
not more than 15 men constantly 
“ working ” this branch of street- 
traffic. The average weekly gains 
of each are aboijit 10$.J and in 
order to clear that sum tfiey must 
take 20$. Hence the gross gains of 
the class will bo 390£. per annum, 
while the sum yearly expended in the 
streets upon secorld-hand hats will 
amount altogether to ..... 780 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Women’s Second-hand Apparel. 

The number of persons engaged in 
the street-sale of women’s second¬ 
hand apparel is about 450, each of 
whom takes, upon an average, 15$. per 
week; one-half of this is clear gain. 

Thus we find tho annual outlay in 
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the streets upon women’s second-hand £ 
apparel is no less than .... 1,950 

Sire, t-Scltci s of Second-hand Bonnets. 

There % nre at present 39 persons 
{nearly one haVTof whom are mjlli’iers. 
and tiie others street-sellers) who sell 
second-hand straw and other Jjunnets; 
some of these aqp placed is an am- 
biella turned upside down, while* 
others are spread upon 9 wrapper on 
the stones. The average takings of 
this class of street-sellers are about 
12 j. each per week, and their clear gains 
not more than one-half, thus giving a 

yearly expenditure of.936 0 0 

Strect-S llos of Sicond-hand Fins, # # 

During*five months of the year there 
are as manV as 8 or 12 persons who 
sell furs m the stieet markets on 
.Satinday nights. Sunday mornings, 
and Monday nights. ‘ The weekly 
average takings ol each are about*! 2 &, 
nearly three-fourths of which is cle%r 
profit. Reckoning that 10 indniduals 
are engaged 20 weeks during the year, 
and that •och of these takes weekly 
12 , 1 ., we find the sum annually 
expended in the streets on furs 

amounts to . 120 0 0 

St)ret-Scl lets of Second-hand A 1 ticks in Smith- 
jif Id-market. 

I am informed, by those w I 10 arc in « 

4 a position to know, that there are wild ' 
on an average c\ery year m Hnnth- 
field-market about 024 sets of harness, 
at 14.i. per set; 1560 collars, at 2s. 
each; 680 pad*, at Is. each; 1560 
saddles, at 5.i. ei*h ; 93G bits, at 6 d. 
each; 520 pav of wheels, at 10i. per 
pair; 624 pair of springs, at 8 *. jhi. 
per pair; 832 pair of trestles, at 
2.i. Gd. per pair; 520 boards, at 4s. 
each; 1820 btrrows, at 25s. each; 

312 trucks, at 50*. each ; 208 trays, 
at Is. 3d. each; 1040 Bm%ll carts, at 
63*. each ; 156 goat-carriages, at 20*. 
each; 520 Bhooting-galleries, at 14*. 
each ; 312 gun* for shooting-falleries, 
at 10*. each; 1040 drums for costers, 
at 3*. each; 2080 nfffcaaures, at 3d. 
each ; 2080 pair of lafge scales, at 
5s. per pair; 2080 gair of hand- 
scales, at 5 d. per pair; 80 roasted 
• chestnut-apparatus, at 20*. each ; 100 
ginger-beer trucks, at 30*. each; 20 
eel-kettles, at 5s. each; 100 p8tato- 
cans, at 17*. each ; 10 pea-soup cans, 
at 5*. each ; 40 elderwine vessels, at 
8*. each; giving a yearly expendi¬ 
ture of.. . . 10,242 3 8 

• --- 

Total Sum op Money Annually % 

TAKEN BY THE STREET-SELLERS OF 

Sboonb-hand Articles . . . 33,461 1 4 


Street-Sellers «>f Live Animals. 

Street-Scllei s of D<4rs {Fancy Pets). 

* From* the Hist data it appears that £ *. d. 
each hawkey Sfclls “ fouf* or five 
occasionajy in one \yvk in the sum¬ 
mer, wh§n tfadH’s Tirisk and days 
are long, and only two or three 
tli# next week, when trade may be 
flat, and during each week iif winter, 
j wheijplheie isn’t the same chance.” 
j Calculating, then, that seven dogs are 
i sold by each hawker in a foitnight, 
at an average price* of 50.1. each 
(many fetch 3^, 41., am^ 51.), and sup¬ 
posing that but 20 men are trad* 
ir!& in this line the year through, wo 
find that no less a sum is yearly ex* 

I pended 111 this street-tnfffPSiny^ . 9,100 0 0 

; Stu'et SelU'iS of Sporting Dogs. 

' The amount “ turned over " in the 
! Unde in sportfhg dogs yearly, in Lon* 

1 (hui, is computed by the best informed 

pat about.12,000 0 0 

• • 

Street-Sellers utol Jhtff'a\&£ Lire Buds. 

{English). * 

1 • 

There are in the metropolis 200 
| street-sellers of English birds, who 
j may be gaiKl to sell among them 7000 
i Ijnnets, at 3d. each *3060 bullfinches, 
at 2 * (hi. each; 400 pipingjmllfmchcs, 
at 63*. each ; 7000 goldfinches, at 
9 d. each ; 1500 chaffinches, at 2*. (Id. 

*earh ; 700 greenfinches, at 3d. each ; 

OOOu links, at 1*. ouch ; 200 nightin¬ 
gales, at 1 *. each , 600 redbreasts, at 
Jx.each ; 3500 thrushes and ^trusties, 
at 2*. Of/. eaclP; 1400 blackbirds, at 
2 *. 6d. each ; loyo canaries, at Is. 
each ; 10,000 sparrows, at Id. each; 

1500 starlings, «t lx. if. each ,**500 
magpies and jackdaws, at Gd. each; 

300 redpoles, at‘.hi each ; 15U black¬ 
caps, at 4<i. each; 2000 “^hi^ed ” 
birds, at 2*. Gd. each. Thus making 
the sum annually expended in the 
puichase of birds in the streets, 

amount to. 3,024 12 2 

• 

Street Sellers of Parrots, tic. 

Tfce number of individuals at pre¬ 
sent hawk^njf pnrr<?t* and other foreign , 
birds in the streets is 10 * who sell 
among them during th^year about 
500 birds. Reckoniijg each bird to 
sell at If., wc find the annual outlay 
upon parrots tonight in the streets to 
be 500f. ; adding to this the sale of 
110 Java sparrows and St. Helena 
birds, as Wax-bills and FJed-Vaks at 
is. Gd. each, we have for the sum 
yearly extended in the streets on the 
sale of fdhngn birds. 508 5 0 
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Stnd-Sellers of Birds-Neels, 

There are at present only three £ s. d. 
persons hawking biraa’-nestg, &c., in 
the streets during the season, which 
lasts from May to/August; <tfy*sc 
street-sellers sell among t^iern 400 } 
nqstc, at 24 d. each; 144 inakes, at # t 
1*. 6 d. each; 4 hedgehogs, at Is. each; 
and about 2s.’s worth of snails. This c 

makes the weekly income of each 
amount to about 8s. 6d. during a «. <k - 
period of 12 weeks in the summer, 

, and the sum annually expended on 
these ai tides to come to ' . . . . 15 6 0 

Street-Sellers of Sqnels. 

For five months of the year there ' 

are 20 men selling squirrels in the 
streets, at frong^Qtr* * f/‘ per cent, 
profit, and averaging a weekly sale of 
six each. The average price is from 
2s. to 2 s. 6d. Thus 1 2400 squitrcU 
are vended yearly in the streets,, at 

a cost to the public of. 240 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Leverets, Wild Rabbits, dr. \ 
During the ye^r there i\-o about 
six individuals exposing for sale in the 
streets young shares and wild rabbits. 

These persons sell among them 800 
leverets, at Is. Qd. each ; and 400 
young wild-rabbits, at id. eaqh, giving* 

a yearly outlay of.29 3 A 

Street-Sellers of Gold and Silver FLk. 

If wo calculate, in order to allow 
for the cessation of the trade during the * 

winter, and often in the summer when 
cogtermongering is at its best, that 
but 85 gold-fish sejlers hawk in the 
streets and that for but half a ytar, 
each selling six dozen weekly, at 12s. 
the dozen, vve find 65,520 fish 9old, 
at an outlay of .* 3/276 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Tortoises. 

Estimating the a umber of indi\i- 
duals selling totioises to be 20, and 
the number of tortoises sold to be 
10,000, at an average pi ice of 8 d. 
each, we find there is expended yearly 
,upon these creatures upwards of . . 333 6 8 

Street-Sellers qf Snails, Frogs, d c. 

There are T4 snail gatherers, and / 
they, bn an Average, gather six do«*n 
quarts each in a year; which supplies 
a total of 12,096 qmyts of wails. ^ 

The labourers in the gardens, X am 
informed, gather somewhat more than 
an equal quantity, the greater part 
being sold to the bird-shops; so that 
altogether the supply of -snail* for 
the caged thrushes und blackbirds of 
London is about two millions and a 
half. Computing them at 24,000 4 
qi arts, and at 2 d. a quart, the annual 


I outlay is 200/. Besides snails, there £ s . d. 
' are collected annually 500 frogs and 18 
toads, at Id. each, giving n yearly 
expenditure of .. 202 3 2 

Total, or Gross V Takings," o* fruB 
Street-Sellers op Live Ani¬ 
mals . . . r . . . . . 23,868 16 4 

o f p 

Income, ok “ Takings,” op t»1k Street-Sellers 
op Mineral Trodi/ciiu^s and Natural 
Curiosities. 

Street-Seller& of Coals. 

The number of individuals engaged 
in the street-sale of coals ir 210; 
these distribute 2940 tons of coals 
weekly, giving an annual trade of 
152,8, u 0 tons, at 11. per ton, and con-, 
sequently a yearly expenditure by 
the poor of. 152,880 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Coke. 

The number of individuals engaged 
in the stree.-sale of coke is 1500; 
and the total quantity of coke sold 
annually in the streets is computed 
at about 1,400,000 chaldrons. These ' 
are purchased at the gas factories at 
an average price of 8s. per chaldron. 

Reckoning that this is sold at 4s. per 
chaldron for profit, we find that the 
total gains of the whole class amount 
to 280,00,0/. per annum, and their* 
grQss annual takings to . . . 840,000 0 0 
Street-Sellers of Tan-Turf. 

The number of tan-turf sellers in 
the metropolis is estimated at 14; 
each of these disposes of, upon an 
average, 20,000 per week, daring 
the year; selling them at Is. per 
hundred, anA< realizing a profit of 
44<Z. for each hundred. This makes 
the annual outlay in the street salt?of 
the above article amount to . . 7,230 0 0 

'Street-Sellers qf Salt. 

There are at present 150 indi¬ 
viduals hawking salt in the several 
streets of London; such of these pays 
at,the rate of 2s. per cte-t. for the salt, 
and retails it-at 8 lbs. for ’h/., adrich 
leaves Is. Id. profit on *-every cwt. 

One day with another, wpt and dry, 
each of the streets? Iters disposes of 
about 24 cvrij, or 18 totes 15 xrwt, 
per day for all hands, and this* de¬ 
ducting Sunday*; makes 5868 tons 
15 cwt. in the course of the year. 

The profit of Is. lrZ. per ctet. 
amounts to a yearly aggregate .^profit 
of 6357/. 16s, 3 d., or about 42 L 
per annum for each person in the 
trade; \ while the sum annually ex¬ 
pended upon this article in the street* 
amounts to ...... . 18,095 45 8 
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Street-SdUrs of S anti. £ *. d. 

Calculating tho tale at a load of 
■and per day, for each horse and cart, 
at 21». 4 »r load, we, find* tho sum 
annually expended in housp- Mind 
to he 6p7S l .; adding to this the stfrn 
of*234i. spent yearly in tyrd-sand, 
the total 8treet-*xi>i'tfditur» is . 6,807 0 0 
StrlU-ScIlers of Sholls. 

There arc about 90 individuals 
disposing ot shejls at different periods 
of the year. These sell amopg them 
1,000,000 at It/. each, giving an 
annual expenditure of . . . . 4,106 33 4 

Total, ok Gross Takings, of tits * * 

STRKtS’ SELLXHS OF MINERAL TUO- 
Ducrioffs and Natural Cum- • 
ositibs. £1,029,228 10 

Rttxr-Rilkrs of Vui l. 

There are at present 35 men follow¬ 
ing the trade of purl-selling on tile 
river Thames to colliers. The weekly ( 

profits of,this class amount to 117/. 5*. 
per week, mid yearly to 6007/., while 
their annual takings is . . . . 87100 0* O' 

Now, adding together the above mid the other 
foregone results, we arrive at the following esti¬ 
mate as to the amount of money annually expended 
on the te^pral articles purchased in the streets of 
the metropolis. 


OF THE STR 

Thf, persons gfho trnvereo the streets, or cnll 
periodically'at certain places to pui chase articles 
which are usually sold at the door or within the 
house, are—according to the division I laid down 
in the first number ot thiswurk— Street-Buyers. 
The largest, and, in eicry respect, the most 
remarkable body of these traders, are the buyers 
of old clothes, mid of tfgem I snail speak sepa¬ 
rately, devoting at the snme time some space to 
the StReet-Jews. It will also be necessary P) 
give a brief account of tfig Jews generally, for 
they aro still a peculiar race, and street and shop- 
trading among themaare in many respects closely 
blended. • 

The principal things bought by the itinerant 
purchasers consist of waste-paper, hail and rabbit 
skins, old umbrellas and parasols,loottles and glass, 
broken metal, rags, dripping, grease, bones, tea- 
leaves, and old clothes. » 

With the exception of the buyers of waste-piper, 
among whom are many active, energetic, and 
intelligent men, the street-bnyen are of the lower 
sort, both as to means and intelligence. The only 
further exception, perhaps, which 1 meed notice 
here is, that among some umbreila buPbs, there is 
considerable smartness, and sometimes, m the re- 
y* or renewal of the ribs, 4c.. a slight degree 


'* W«t ” iUH . . . 

. £1,177,209 £ 

Dry fish .... 

. f 127,000 

Shellfish .... 

. / 156,600 

Fish of alljtifids ■. 

. \ £1,460,800 

Vegetnblli , . « . 

. £292,400 

Green frmt . . , 

882,200 

Dy fruit .... 

1,000 


FruU and Vegetable! .... 625,600 

Game, poultry, rabbits, 4tc. . . . 80,000 

Flowers, roots, &c. ...... 14,80(b 

Water-cresses. 13,900 

duckweed, ggu'nset, and turf for btsds 14,570 

I^ttables nnd drinkables. 208,100 

Otionery, literature, and fine arts . 88,400 

Manufactured articles. 188,200 

Second-hand articlg^T 1 ^****,. . 29,900 

Live animals (iWcCtuHng dog*, bird*, 
and goldfish) ........ 29,800 

Mineral productions (as coal*, ro/o, 

»sa/e, ia>id,1bc.) . 1,022,700 

Total Sum extended upon tuf. 

VARIOUS ARTICl.lnj VENDED BY THE 

Street-Sellers" . . . *,\. . £3,716,270 


Hence it appears that the *tr*ot-selleri, of all 
ages, ii» the metropolis are about forty thousand 
in nuiubej—their stock-in-trade is worth about 
sixty thousand pounds—and their gross annual 
•takings or receipts amount to no lew than three 
mill ions and a half sterling. 


EET-BU YERS. 

hare-skin and old metal arn^mg buyers, are often 
old and infirm people of both sexes, of whom—- 
perhaps by rensop of their infirmities--not a few 
have been in the trade from their chi Id bond, and 
arc as well known lg- sight ih their respective 
rounds, as was the " long-repiembcrrd beggar ” in 
former times. % 

It is usually the let of a poijf person who has 
been driven to the streets, or has adopted inch a 
life when an ndult, to soil trifling things—such 
as are light to carry ancLreguire a small outlay- - 
in advanced age. Old men and women tottcrabout 
offering lucifer-nratehes, boot apd stay-laces, penny 
memorandum books, and such like. But the elder 
portion of the street-folk I* havo«now to speak of 
do not *«ll,abnt buy. The street (flier commends 
his wares, their cheapness, and excellence. The 
same sort of mam when a buyer, depreciates eveiy- 
tliing offered to him, in*order to ensure a cheaper 
birgain, while many of the things thus obtained 
find their wag into street-sale, and are then «s 
much commended for cheapness and goodness, as 
if they were the stock-in-trade ef an acute slop 
advertisement monger, and this is dose sometimes 
|,by the very man who, when a buyer, condemned 
■ them at utterly valueless. But this it common to 
j all traded? 
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Of the Street-Buyers />f Rags, Broken / 
Metal, Bottlitc, Glass, and Bones. 

I class all these articles under ope head, for, oio 
inquiry, I find no individual supporting himself 
by the trading in hny one of tdem.j I shall, 
therefore, describe the buyer*, of ral.s, broken 
rnttai, bottles, glass, and bones, as a body of street- 
traders, but take the articles in which they traffic 
seriatim, pointing opt in what degree they ar&, or 
have been, wholly or partially, the staple of se\eral 
distinct callings. ® 

The traders in these things are not unpros- 
perous men. The poor creatures who may be 
seen picking up rags in the street are “ street- 
finders,” and*not buyers. f It is th<S same with the 
poor old men who may be seen bending unler 
an unsavoury sack of bones. The bones have 
been found, or have b^n given for charity, and 
are not purchase n One'lkb^ old man whom 1 
met with, his eyes fixed on tho middle of the 
carriage-way in the OH St. Pancras-road, and with 
whom I had some conversation, told me that the 
best friend he had in the world waB a gentlenfhn 
who lived in a large house near the Regent's-park, 
and gave him the bones which his dogs had done 
with ! “ If I caq, only sccvhisself, sir,” said the 

old man, “ he V*sure to give me any coppers he 
has in his cor.t-pocket, and that’s a \eiy great 
thing to a poor man like me. 0, yes, d 'll buy 
bones, if I have any ha’pence, rather than go 
without them ; but I pick thpm up, or have thefn 
given to me mostly.” « 

The street-buyers, vrfio are only buyers, have 
barrows, sometimes even carts with donkeys, and, 
as they themselves describe it, they “ buy every-J 
thing.” These men are little seen in London, for 
they ‘♦work” the more secluded courts, streets, 
and alleys, when in town ; but their most fre¬ 
quented rounds are the poorer parts of the 
populous suburbs. There arc maby in Croydon, 
Woolwich, Greenwich, and Deytford. “It’s no 
use,” a man who had been in the trade said to 
me, “ such as us 1 calling 6t fine houses to know if 
they Vo any old keys to sell ! No, we trades 
with the poor.” O^en, however, they deal with 
tho servants ofcJhe wealthy; and their usual 
mode of business in such cases is to leave a bill 
at the house a few hours previous to their visit. 
This document has frequently the royal arms at 
the head of it, and asserts that the “firm” has 
been established since the year —-r-, which is 
seldom less than hal( a century. The hand-bill 
usually consists' of a short preface- as to the in¬ 
creased demand for rags on the 5>art bf ihe paper- 
makers, and this is followed by a liberal offer, to 
give the very best price^for any old linen, or old 
metal, bottles, rope, stair-rods, locks, keys, drip¬ 
ping, carpeting, See., “ in fact, no rubbish or lumber, 
however worthless, will be refused;” and gene¬ 
rally concludes with a request that this “bill” 
may be shown to the mistress of the house and 
preserved, as it will- be** called for in a couple of 
hours. * ( 

The papers are delivered by one of the “ firm,” 
who marks on the door a sign indicative of the 


I houses at which the bill has been taken in, aud 
the probable reception thereof the gentleman who 
is to follow him. The road taken is also pointed 
by marks before explained, see vol. i. pp. 218 and 
247. °These men dre residents in aH quarters 
within 20 xpiles rof London, being mc*t nume¬ 
rous in the places at no great distance from the 
Thames. They wofk they: way from their sub¬ 
urban residences to'Londcfri, which, of course, is 
the mart, or “ exchange,” forftheir wares. The 
reason why the suburbs nre preferred is that in 
those parts the possessors of such^things as broken 
metal, &c., cannot so readily resort to a marine- 
store dealer’s as they can in town. I am in¬ 
formed, however, that the shops qf the marine- 
store men arc on the increase in the more densely- 
peopled suburbs; Btill the dwellings of the poor 
are often widely scattered in those parts, and few 
will go a mile to sell any old thing. ■ They wait 
in preference, unless very needy, for the visit of 
the street-buyer. 

A good many years ago—perhaps until 30 years 
back— lays, and especially white and good linen 
rags, weie qmong the things most z.ealously in¬ 
quired for by 8treet-buy r ers, mid then 3 d. a pound 
was a price readily paid. Subsequently the paper- 
manufacturers brought to gieat and 'Economical 
perfection „tho process of boiling rags in lye and 
bleaching them with chlorine, so that colour became 
less a desideratum. A few years after the peace 
of 1815, moreover, the foreign trade in rags in¬ 
creased rapidly. At the present time, about 1200 
tons of woollen rags, and upwards of 10,000 toiiB 
of linen raty», are imported yearly. These 10,000 
ton’s give us but a \nguc notion of the real 
amount. I may therefore mention that, when 
reduced to a more definite quantity, they show a 
total of no less than twenty-two millions four 
hundred thousand pounds. Tho woollen rags 
are imported the most largely frtfm Hamburg and 
Bremen, the price being lrom 51. to 17/. the ton. 
Linen rags, whrdi average nearly 20/. the ton, are 
imported from the same places, and from several 
Italian ports, more especially those in Sicily. 
Among these ports are Palermo, Messina, Ancona, 
Leghorn, and Trieste (the Trieste rags being ga¬ 
thered in Hungary). v-The value of the rags an¬ 
nually brought to this country is no less than 
200,000/. What the native rags may be worth, 
there are no facts on Which to ground an estimato ; 
bu^ supposing each person of the 20,000,000 
in Great Britain to produce one pound of rags 
annually, then the rags df this country may be 
valued nt very nearly the »,ame price as the foreign 
ones, so that tb$ gross value of the rags of Great 
Britain imported and produced at home, would, in 
such a case, amount to 400,000/. From France, 
Belgium, Holland} Spain, and other continental 
kingdoms, the exportation of rags is prohibited, 
nor can so bulky and low-priced a commodity be 
smuggled to advantage. 

Of this large Bum of rags, which is independent 
of what ij^collected in the United Kingdom, tLte 
Americans are purchasers on an extensive scale. 
The wear of cotton i4 almost unknown in many 
parts of Italy, Germany, and Hungary; and «1- 
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although the linen in use u coarse, ana, compared [•informant attributed this change to two amecs 
to«*he Irish, Scotch, or English, rudely rnanu- depending more upon whnt he had heard fiom 
fnctured, the foreign rags are generally linen, and experienced street-buyers^ than upon his own 

therefore are preferred at the paper mills. The jfknowledge. At one tim/ it was common for a 

street-buyers in this country, however, rnftke leas mistress to allow her maidservant to “keep a 
distinction than.ever, as regards grice, between r.igbflg,”dn wfticn all refudb linen, Ac., was col- 
linen and cotton rags. lected forAale foi^the servant’s behoof; a privilege 

The linen rag-buying is s*ill prosecuted exten- now rarclj accorded. The other cause waf that 
sively by itinerary “ gftthercA” inHhe country, and working-people’s wives hud less money at their coni- 
in the further neighbourhoods of London, but the nuifld now than they had forrqpily, so that instead 
collection is not ft* tho* extent it was formerly, of gathering a good heap for the man who culled 

The price is lower, and, owin^tothe foreign trade, on th#lif periodically, they ran to a marine store- 

the demand is less urgent; so common, too, is now shop and sold them by one, two, nnd three penny- 
tho wear of cotton, and so much smaller that of worths at a time. Tli*p related to all the things* 
linen, that miuiy people will not sell linen ragR, but m the street buyer’s trade, as well £g to rags, 
reserve them for Ae in case of cuts and wounds, “ I ’ve kno#n this trade ten yeafs or so,” said 
or for giving to their poor neighbours on tu\J su£b nip informant, “ I was a costermonger before that, 
emergency. This was done doubtlessly to as and I work costcr-work now in the summer, nnd 


great, or to*a greater extent, in the old tmfcs, but 
linen mua were more plentiful then, for cotton 
shirting Was not woven to the peifection seen at 
present, and many good country housewives spun 
their own linen sheetings and shirtings. 

A street buyer of the class I lu^\e described, 
upon presenting himself at any house, oilers to buy 
rags, broken inetal, or glass, and for rags especially 
there is offen a serious bargaining, and sometimes, 
I was told by an ltmeiant street-seller^ who lpid 
been an*ear-witness, a little joking not of the most 
delicate kind. For coloured rags these men give 
I'i. a pound, or Id. for three pounds ; for inferior 
white rags \d. a pound, and up to 1 \d. ; for the 
best, 2d. tig; pound. It is common, however, and 
even more common, I am assured, nmftig masters 
of the old rag and bottle shops, than antong stftet- 
buyers, to announce '2d. or 3 d., or even as much 
as OcL, for the best rags, but, somehow or other, the 
rags taken for sale to those buyers never are of 
the best. To oiler Qd. a pound for rags i* ridicu¬ 
lous, but such aff offer may be seen at gome rag- 
shops, the figure 6, perhaps, crowning a painting 
of a large plum-pudding, as a representation of 
what may be a Christmas result, merely from the 
thrifty preservation of rag*, grease, and dripping. 
Some of the street buyers, when working the 
suburbs or the country, attach a .similar “illus¬ 
tration” to their bariow# or carts. I saw the 
winter placard of one of these men, which he 
was reserving for a country excursion as far as 
Rochester, “when the plufti-pudding time wag 
a-coming.” In this pictorial advertisement a jjjan 
and woman, very flotid and full-faced^ were on 
the point of enjoying huge pium-pudding, the 
man flourishing a largp knife, and looking very 
hospitable. On a scroll which # iasu<*i from his 
mouth were the words : " From our nigs 1 The 

best prices given by--of London.” 

Th« woman in like manner exclaimed : “ From 
dripping and house fat 1 The best prices given 

by -, of London/’ 

^his man told me that at some times, both in 
town and country, lie did not buy afoound of rags 
i#a week. He hud heard the old hands in the 
trade say, that 20 or 30 year* back th%‘ could 
“gather" (the word generally used for buying) twice 
aad three times as many rags as at present. My 


buy things in the wintefy Jiofore Christmas is the 
best time for sec^jsdJrtfuT tr!WflP!i» When I set out 
on a country round—and I've .gone as far os 
Guildford nnd Maidstone, and St. Alban's — I lays 
m as gioat a jtock of glass and crocks as I can 
ratse money for, or as my donkey or pony—I’ve 
lmd both, but I 'in working a ass now—can drag 
•without distressing him. I swops my crocks for 
nnythink in the seeqgd-hand w^v, and when I’ve 
got through them I buys outrignL and so works 
my way back to London. I bring\ick what I ‘ve 
bought in the crates and hampers I've had to 
pack the crocks in. The first year as I started I got 
htdd of a *1evv vert tidy rags, coloured things 
mostly. The Jew I sold ’em to when I got home 
again gave me more than i expected. O, lord no, 
not more than I asked ! lie told me, too, that ho d 
,b‘iy any more I might have, ns they was wanted 
at some town not very far oft*, vvheio there was a 
call for them for patching quilts. I haven’t heard 
of a call for any that way since. 1 got less and 
loss lags every year, I think* Well, I can't fray 
what I got laft year ; perhaps about two stone. 
No, none of then* was woollen. They’re things 
as people’s seldom satisfied with the price for, is 
rags. I ’vc bought mtfclin wirftiow curtains or 
flocks as was worn, and good Jor noiliink but rags, 
but there always seems such Mot, and they weighs 
so light and comes to so little, gmt there’s sure 
to be grumbling. I’ve sometimes bought a lot of 
old clothes, by the lump, or I've swopped crocks 
for them, and among thetrothere's frequently been 
things as the Jew in Petticoat-lane, what I 
sells them to, has put o’ on* side as mgs. Jf 
I’d offered to give rag prices, them as I got ’em 
of qjould have been offended, andfhave thought I 
wanted to # clteafe # When you get alot at dfio go, 
and ’specially if it's for cfocks, you must make 
the best of them.* Thisy'or that, and t'other for 
t’other. I stay at thg beer-shops and little inns 
in thecountry. Someof the landlords looks very shy 
at one, if you^re a stranger, ocause, if the police 
detectives is after anythink, they go as hawkers, 
or bnrrowmen, or •tomethink that way/* [This 
statement as to the policed* eorrect; but the man 
did not know how it came to his knowledge; he 
had ** hejyd of it,” he believed*} “I ’ve very 
seldom rfept ill a common lodging-house. I'd 
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nftJHWleep on ray Harrow.” [I have before hadj 
occasion to remark tbe aversion of the coster¬ 
monger class to sleep in low lodging-houses. 
These men, almost alwuys, and from the necessi¬ 
ties of their calling* have rooms of* - their own in 1 
London ; so that, I p^aume, thCy ,hate to sleep 
in public , as the accommodation for Npose in 
m^jjyva lodging-house may very \lell be (ailed. At 
any rate the costermongers, of all classes of street- 
sellers, when on their country excursions, retort 
the least to the lodgfng-houses.] “The last round 
I had in the country, as far as Heading aivi^ang- 
bourne, I was away about fivje weeks, 1 think, 
,and came back a better man by a pound ; that 
was all. I mean I had ‘&0 shillings’ worth of 
things to sta'-f with, ancj when , T ’d got back, 
and turned my rags, and old metal, and thiims 
into money, I bad 50.*. To be sure Jenny {the 
ass) and me lived well all the time, and I bought 
a pair of half-bg^j .^o^-Hmgir fl f Backings at 
Heading, so it weren’t so bad/' v Ycs, sir, there’s 
nothing I likes better than a turn into the 
country. It does one's health good, if it don’t 
turn out so well for profits as it miffjt” t 

My informant, the rag-dealer, belonged to the 
best order of costermongers; one proof of this was* 
in the evident care which he had bestowed on 
Jenny, his donkey!* There \$brv no loose hairs on 
her hide, and 1/C*r harness was clean and whole, 
and 1 observed after a pause to tiansaet business on 
his round, that the animal held her head towards 
her master to be scratched, and was petted with a 
mouthful of green grass and clover, which the 
costermonger had in a egrner of his vehicle. ' 

Tailor a cuttings , which consist of cloth, satin, 
lining materials, fustian, waistcoatiugs, silk, Ac., 
are among the things which the street-buyers are 
the most anxious to become ^possessed of on a 
country round ; for, as will be easily understood 
by those Who have read the accounts before given 
of the Old-Clothes Exchange, an<? of Petticoat 
and Bosemary lanes, they are available for many 
purposes iu London. 

Dress makers cuttings also a portion of the 

street-buyer’s country traffic, but to no great ex¬ 
tent, and hardly ever, I am told, unless the street- 
buyer, which is not jften the case, be accompanied 
on his round byliis wife. In town, tailor’s cut¬ 
tings are usually, sold to the piece-brokers, who 
call or send men round to the shops or work¬ 
shops for the purpose of buying them, and it is 
the same with the {Jreasiuukei’s cuttings. 

Old metal, or Woken metal , for I heard one 
appellation used as frequently as the other, ia 
bought*by the same description of^tr^ievs, Ibis 
trade, however, is ptwsecuted in town by the 
street-buyers more largely tbw*ip^h* country, and 
so differs from the tag bdSfoeit. Tfy* .qsrringe of 
old iron bolts and bars is exc&ediogiy cujnbersome ; 
nor can metal be packed or stowed foxmy like old 
clothes of rags. This makes the street-buyer 
indifferent a* to the collecting of what I heard 
one of them call “qouatry iron.” By “metal’* 
the street-folk often mean copper (most especially ) H 
brass, or pewter, in contradistinction to the cheaper 
substances of iron or lead* In the country they *re 


"most anxious to buy “ metalwhereas, in town, 
they as readily purchase “iron.” When the 
street : buyers give merely the worth»of any meTal 
by weight to be disposed of, in order to be re¬ 
melted, *or re-wrought in some manner, by the 
manufacturers, the following are. the average 
prices :—Copper, (hi. per lb. ; pewter, 5 d .; brass, 
5d.; iron, 6 lbs. for Id!., and 8 lbs. for 2d. (a 
smaller quantity than., 6 lbs^ is ^eldora bought); 
and Id. ancH^per lb. for lead. Old zinc is not a 
metal which “ comes in the \y[y ” of the street- 
buyer, nor—as one of them told me with plough 
—old silver. Tin ft never bought by weight in 
the streets. * 

It must be understood that the prices I have 
mentioned are those given fyr old or broken 
nvjtal,, valueless unless for re-working. When an 
old metal article is still available, or may be 
easily ^made available, for the use for' which it 
was designed, the street-purchase is' by “ the 
piece,” rather than the weight. 

The broken pans, scuttles, kettles, &c., con¬ 
cerning one of the uses of which I have quoted 
Mr. Babbage, in page 6 of the present volume, ns 
to the convcnion of these worn-out vessels into 
the light and japanned edgings, or clasps, called 
“ clamps,” or “ clips,” by the trunk-makers, and 
used to protect or strengthen tbe cornenf*of boxes 
an<? packiig-cases, are purchased sometgnes by 
the street-buyers, but fall more properly under the 
head of what constitutes a portion of the stock-in- 
trade of the street finder. They are not bought 
by weight, but so much for the pan, peihaps so 
much along with other things; a halfpenny, a 
penify, or occasionally two-pence, and often only 
a farthing, orthiee pans for a penny. The uses 
for these things which the street-buyers have more 
especially m view, are not those mentioned by Mr. 
Babbage (the trunk clamps), but the convor>fon 
of them into the “iron shovels^’ or strong dust¬ 
pans sold in the streets. One street artisan sup¬ 
ports himself and his family by the making of dust¬ 
pans from such $rimy old vessels. 

As in the result o,f my inquiry among the street- 
sellers of old metal, I am of opinion that the street- 
buyers also ace not generally mixed up with the 
receipt of stole# goods. That they tuny be so to 
some extent is probable enough ; in-the same pro¬ 
portion, perhpps, as highly respectable tradesmen 
have been known to Jiuy the goods of fraudulent 
bankrupts, and others. The street-buyers are 
low*itinerants, seen regularly by the polko and 
easy to be traced, and therefore, for one reason, 
cautious. In one of my inquiries among the 
young thieves and pickpockets in the low lodg¬ 
ing-houses, 1 heard frequent accounts of their 
selling the metal goods they stole, to “fences,” 
and in one particular instance, to. the mistress 
of a lodging-house, who had conveniences for the 
melting of pewter pots (called “ cats and kittens * 
by the young thieves, according to the .size of 
the vessels), b#t I never beard them speak of aj|y 
connection, or indeed any transactions, with street- 
folk. # 

Among tbe things purchased in great quantities 
by the street-buyers of old metal are keys. Xh« 
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key* *o bought are of every size, are gene¬ 
rally very rusty, and present every form of 
manufacture, from the simplest to the most 
complex wards. On my inquiring how such 
a number rfif keys without locks came to <>c of¬ 
fered for street*sale, I was informed that ther^ 
were often duplicate or triplicate key^to one lock, 
and that in sales of household furniture, for in¬ 
stance, there were often numbers of odd keys 
found about the prunisos and sold “ inS lump 
that locks were oftei^poi^d and unsaleable, wear¬ 
ing out long before the keys. Twopence a dozen is 
an usual price for a dozen “mixed keys/' to a 
street-buyer. Bolts are*nlso freely bought by the 
street-people, as ere holdfasts,bed-keys,and screws, 
“and everyihirfg/'I#vvas told, “ which some one or 
other among the poor is always a-wanting.” • • 

A little ^>)d man, who had been many years a 
street-buyer^gavo me an account of bis purqjmses 
of bottles an & glass. This man had been a soldier 
in his youth; had known, as he said, “many ups 
and downs;’’ and occasionally wheels a barrow, 
somewhat larger and shallower than those used 
by masons, from which he vends iron and tin 
# wares, such as cheap gridirons, stands for band- 
irons, dust pans, dripping trays, &c. As he sold 
these wares, he offered to buy, or swop for, any 
seco*d-hana commodities. “As to the bottle and 
glass buying, sir,” he said, “it’s dead nfld buried 
in the streets, and in the country too. I’ve 
known the day when I’ve cleared 21. in a 
week by buying old things in a country round. 
How long was that ago, do you say, sir 1 ? Why 
perhaps twehty years; yes, more that* twenty. 
Now, I’d hardly pick up odd glass jn life stree*.” 
[Lie called imperfect glass wares “ odd ^jtasa.” ] 
“0, I don’t know what’* brought about such a 
change, but everything changes. I can't say 
anything about the duty on glass. No, I never 
paid any duty on %y glass ; it ain’t likely. I buy 
glass still, certamly I do, but I think if I depended 
on it I should be wishing myself in jhe East Injo* 
again, rather than such a poor consarn of a busi* 
new—d—n me if I ahouldn’t. The lost glas* 
bargain I made about two months back, down 
Limehoase-way, and about the Commercial road, 

I cleared Id. by; and then I liad to wheel 
what I bought—it was chiefly bottles—about five 
mile. It’* a trade would starve a cat, the buying 
of old glas*. I never bought glass by weight, but 
I’ve heard of tome giving a halfpenny and a 
penny a pound. I always bought by the pieef: 
from a halfpenny to a shilling (hut that’* long 
since) Cor a bottle; and farthing* and halfpennies, 
and higher and sometime»*lower, for win%and other 
glasses a* was chipped or cracked, efr damaged, for 
they could be sold in them days. People’s got proud 
now, I fancy that’s one thing,andmust have every¬ 
thing slap. 0,1 do middling: I live by one thing or 
other, and when I dio there ’ll just be enough to 
bury the old mau.” {This is the first street-trader 
I hive met with who made such a statement as to 
Provided for his interment, though I have 
heard those men occasionally express repugnance 
at &« thoughu oi being buried by the parish!] w I 
hate a daughter, that’s all my family sow ; the 


dpes well as a laundress, and is a real 
I have my dinner with her every Sunday. She’s 
a widow without nny youifg ones. ' I often go 
^ church, both with my di/glitcr and by myself, 
on Sunday evctiings. It does one good. I’m 
fond of th^mueic and singinj? too!» The sermon I 
win very seldom m^ke anything <>f, ns I can t hear 
well if niijJone’s n good way off me when Bo<is 
snying anyth ink. I buy a little old metal some¬ 
time#, but it ’« coming to be £\W up with street 
glass-people, everybody seems to run witf? their 
things jnahe rag and-bottle-shops.” 

The same body of traders buy also old sacking, 
minting, and moreen Igd'CiiHains asul window- 
hangings; but the trade in them # is sufficiently 
described in mjOaccountsif the buying of rags, for 
it y earned on in the same way, so much per 
pound (It/, or 1 \d. or 2d.), or so much for tfbe lot. 

Of Bones I lime already spoken. They are 
bought by any Rtyp^^lfeclV^ a cart, on 
ins round in towTT, at a halfpenny a pound, or 
throe pounds for a pentiv ; but it is a trade, on 
account of the awkwardness of enriiage, little 
eared for by th^regular street-buyers. Men, con¬ 
nected with some bone-grinding-mill, go round 
With a horse and cart to the knackers nud 
butchers to collect b^ies ; but this is a portion, 
not of street, but of the mill owtaei’s, business. 
These bones are ground for manu:^ which is cx- 
tensively ^psed by the agriculturists, having been 
first introduced in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
about 30 yeffrs qgn. The importation of bones is 
no # w a ery great; more than three times ns much 
as it was 20 years back. The value of the foreign 
bones impor ted is estimated at up wards of 300.00OL 
yearly. They are brought from South Ammitai(along 
with hides), from Germany, Holland. and Belgium. 

The men who most care to collect bones in the 
streets of London are old and infirm, and they 
barter toys for them with pooiyrhildren ; for those 
children sometinSes gather bones in the streets and 
put them on one or get them from dustholcs, 
for the soke of exchanging them for a plaything; 
or, indeed, for selling them to any fhopkeeper, and 
many of the rag-and-bottle-tradesiuori buy bones. 
Tho toys most used for tbisabarter are paper 
“wind-mills.” These toy-bamrqj*, when they 
have a few pence, will buy bones of children 
or nny others, if they cannot become possessed of 
them otherwise; but the carriage of the bones is a 
great obstacl© to much being done in this business. 

In the regular way of street-buying, such as I 
have described it, there are about 100 men in London 
and t^e suburbs. Some buy £nly dicing a portion 
of the yeai*a»d ncrtie perhaps (excepf in tb^way 
of barter) the year round. They are chiefly of the 
costermonger class, florae of the street-buyers how 
ever, have been carmen’s servants, or connected 
'with trade* in which they had the care of a horse 
and cart, and so became habituated to a straepUfe. 

There are still many other ways in which the 
commerce in refuse and the second-hand street-trade 
is supplied. As the wind mil l*kel^r for bone*, so will 
it* puppet-show man far old bottle* or broken 
table-spoonor almost any old trifle, allow children 
to regale tbtir eyes on the beauties of his exhibition. 
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The trade expenditure of the street-buyers it 
not easy to estimate. Their calling is so mixed 
with selling and bartaring, that vciy probably not 
one among them cun'tell what (the expends n- 
buying , ns a sepai ate» branch oQ his business. If 
100 men expend 15s. each weekly, fei the pur¬ 
chase of rags, old metal, &c., and if tl|^ trade be 
prosecuted for 30 weeks of the year, we find 
2250/. so expended. The profits of the buyers 
range irofn 20 to l«fi0 per cent. 

Of the " Rau-and-Bottle,” and the “<#\kine- 
Stoke,” Shops. 

The principal purchr^ers of any refuse or 
worn out articles are the proprietors of the rag- 
aud-bottle-slAips. Sonpr of th« .e men make 
a good deal of nion&y, and not unfrequently 
unite with the business the letting our. of vans 
for the con\ryance of furniture, or for pleasure 
excursions, to Ihunpton Court. 

The stench in these shops is positively sickening. 
Here in a small apartment may be a pih* of rags, 
a sack-fnll of bones, the many varieties of grease 
and “ kitchen-stuff,” corrupting *kn utrnospi ere 
which, even without such accompaniments, would 
be too close. The windows sue often crowded wit’ 
bottles, which exclude the flight; while the floor 
and shelves are thick with grease sind diit. The 
inmates secm^uneonstious of this foulness,—and 
one comparatively wealthy man, who sjiowed me 
his hoises, the stable being like a drawing-room 
compaied to bis shop, in speaking^.f the many 
deaths among his children,*could not conjectipe 
to what cause it could be owing. This liulilfer- 
ence to dirt and stench is the more innarkablo, 
as many of the shopkeepers ha\e been gentlemen’s 
servants, and were therefore once accustomed t8 
cleanliness and order. The door-posts and win¬ 
dows of the rag-and-bottlc shops are often closely 
placarded, and the front of the house is sometimes 
one glaring colour, blue or red; to that the place 
may be at once recognised, even by the illiterate, 
an the “ red house,” or the blue house.” If 
these men aie dot exactly street-buyers, they are 
street-lifliers, continually distributing hand-bills, 
but more especially before Chxistmas. The more 
aristocratic, ho^vevSr, now send round cards, and 
to the following purport: — 

No. — No. — 

THE - HOUSE IS-\S 

RAG, BUTTLE, AND KITCHEN STUFF 
WAREHOUSE, 

-STREET, - TOWN, 

Where you cax obtainUold and Silver to any amount. 

, e ESTABLISHED -. c 

THE HIGHEST PRICE GIVEN 

For all the undermentioned articles, vix:— 

Wax and Sperm Pieces OJdrCopper, Brass, Pew- 

hitchen Stuff, Arc. ter, Ac. 

Wine A Beer Bottles Lead, Iron, Zinc, Steel, 

Kau de Cologne, Soda Ac., Ac. 

Water Old Worse Hair, Mat- 

Doctors’ Bottles, Ac. tresses, Ac. 

White Linen Hags Old Books, Waste Paper, 

Bones, Phials, A Broken Ac 

Flint Glass * AH kinds of Coloured 

The utmost value given for all lands of Wearing' 
Apparel. 

Furniture and Lumber or every dcscriptiofipbought, and 

full value given at his Miscellaneous Warehouse. 

Articles sent for. 


Some content themselves with sending hand¬ 
bills to the houses m their neighbourhood, which 
many of the cheap printers keep in type, so that 
an alteration in the name and address is all which 
is necessary for any 'customer, 
c 

I heard that suspicions were entertained that it 
was to some of these traders that the facilities 
with whic|i servants'could dispOse of their pilfer- 
ings might be attiibuted, antk that a stray silver 
spoon might enhance. the^^weight and price 
of kitchen-stuff. It is not pertaining to my 
present subject to enter into the consideration of 
such a matter; and I might not have alluded to 
it, had not I found the regular street-buyers*fond 
^f expressing an opinion of the-indifferent honesty 
of tins body of tradeis , but rny readers may 
have remarked how readily the street-people have, 
on several occasions, justified (as they seem to 
think) their own delinquencies by quoting what 
they declared were as great and as fiequent 
delinquencies on the part of shopkeepers: “ I 
know very well,” said an intelligent street-seller 
on one occqpion, u that two wrongs can never 
make a right; but tiicks that shopkeepers practise 
to grow ruh upon we must practise, just as they 
do, to li\e at all As long as they^givc short 
weight apd short measure, the streets can’t help 
doing the same.” 

The rag-ait cl-botfle and the marine-store shops 
are in many instances but different names for the 
same description of business. The chief distinction 
appears to be this * the marine-stoie^shopkeepers 
(proper) c^u not meddle with what is a veiypiin- 
cijfiil object of traffic with the lag-and-bottle man, 
the purchase of dripping, as well as of every kind 
of refuse m the way of fat or grease. The mai file¬ 
store man, too, is more miscellaneous in his 
wares than his contemporary of the rag-and-bottle- 
store, as the former will purchase any of the 
smaller articles of household furnituie, old tea- 
caddies, kmf«.boxes, fire-irons, books, pictures, 
draughts and backgammon boards, bird-cages, 
Dutch clocks, cups and saucers, tools and brushes. 
The-rag-and bottle tradesman will readily pur¬ 
chase any of*,these filings to be disposed of .as 
old metal or waste-pa^er, but his brother trades¬ 
man ‘buys them to be re-sold and re-used for the 
purposes for which they were originally manu¬ 
factured. When furniture, however, is the staple 
0 $! one of these second-hand storehouses, the 
proprietof is a furniture-broker, and not a marine- 
store dealer. If, again, Che dealer in these stores 
confine his business to tbs purchase of old metals, 
for instance, hq is classed as an old metnl dealer, 
collecting it or buying it of collectors, for sale to > 
iron-founders, coppersmiths, brass-founders, and 
plumbers. In perhaps the majority of instances 
there is little or no distinction between the esta¬ 
blishments I have spoken of. The dolly business 
is common to both, but most common to the marine- 
store dealer, and of it 1 shall speak afterwards. 

These shops are exceedingly numerous. Xer- 
haps in the poorer and smaller streets they are 
more numerous even than the chandlers’ or the 
beer-sellers’ places. At the corner of a small 
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street, both in town and the nearer suburbs, will 
frequently be found the chandler’* shop, for the 
sale of small quantities of cheese, bacon, groceries, 
&c\, to the poor. Lower down may be seen the 
beer-seller's; and in the same street there is certain 
to be one ra^-and-bottle or marine-store shop, very 
often two, and not unfrequeutly another in some 
adjacent court 

I was referred to the ownei^f a marine-store 
shop, os to a respectable n5an, keeping a stoge of the 
best class. Here the i^nter, or table, or whatever 
it is to be called, for it ifha somewhat nonde¬ 
script, by an ingenious contrivance could be pushed 
out into the street, so that in bad weather the 
goods which were at other tiroes exposed in the 
street could be * drawn inside without trouble. 
The glass frames of the window were removal^, | 
and were placed on one side in the shop, for in 
the summer *an open casement seemed to be 
preferred. This is one of the remaining old trlide 
(ustoms still seen in London ; for previously to 
the great fise in 1G66, ami the subsequent re¬ 
building of the city, shops with open casements, 
and protected from the weather by overhanging 
eaves, or by a sloping wooden roof, wer* general. 

* The house I visited was an old one,and abounded 
in closets and recesses. The fire-place, which 
apparently luM been large, was removed, and the 
space was occupied with a mass of old iron every 
kind ; all this was destined for the furnace of 
the iron-founder, wrought iron being preferred for 
several of the requirements of that trade. A 
chest or range of very old drawers, with defaced 
or worn-out labels—once a grocer’s or a diemist’s 

was stuffed, in every drawer, with olc^ horseu 
shoe nails (valuable for steel manufacturers),,ana 
horse and donkey shoes ; brass knobs ; glass 
stoppers ; small bottles (among them a number 
of the cheap cast “hartshorn bottles”); broken 
pieces of brass and^iopper; small tools (such as 
shoemakers’ and- harness-makers’ awls), punches, 
gimlets, plane-irons, hummer heads, &c ,; odd do¬ 
minoes, dice, and backgammon-men ;*lock escut¬ 
cheons, keys, and the smaller sort of locks, espe¬ 
cially padlocks; in fine, any small thing which 
could be stowed away in such £ place. 

In one comer of the shoo had b£en thrown* 
the evening before, a mass or old iron, then just 
bought. It consisted of a number of screws of 
different lengths and substance^ of broken bars 
and rails; of the odds and ends of the cogged 
wheels of machinery, bflpken up or worn jut; oP 
odd-looking spikes, and yngs, and links; all 
heaped together and scarcely distinguishable. 
These things had all to assorted; gome to 

sold for re-use in their then form ; the others to 
be sold that they might be melted and cast into 
other forms. The floor was intricate with hampers 
trf bottles; heaps of old boots and shoes; old 
desk* and work-boxes; pictures (all modern) 
witfe ^pd without frames; waste-paper, the most 
of W'Mr, U*»rto, and4ome larger sixed, soiled or 
tet^Sid strung closely together in weights of 
2 to 7 lb*.; and a fire-proof safe, stuffed 
w itb old fringes, tassels, and other upholstery 
goods, worn add, discoloured. The miscellaneous 


*fare* were carried out into the street, and rnr^rd ’ 
by*tbe door-posts as well as in front of the house. 
In some small out-houses in the yard were piles 
of old iron and tin pans, ud of the broken or 
separate parts of harness. * 

From the proprietor of this qftabiishment I had 
‘the following account:—• 

H IVe bceX in *hw business more than a dosgn 
years. Before that, I was an auctioneer’s, and then* 
a fum^ure broker’s, porter. I wasn’t brought up to 
uny regular trade, but just to jobbing about, and 
a bad tr^^it is, as all trades is that ain't regular 
employ for a man. I had some money when my 
father died—ho kept a chandler’s shop—and I 
bought a marine.” [An illiptical form of speoch 
among these tradys.] “I^gave 10k fo^the stock, 
Igind 51. for entrance dnd good-will, and agreed 
to pnf what rent* and rates was duo. It was a 
smallish stock then, for the business had been 
neglected, but I have no^" T ^0 be sorry for 
my bargain, thougbrrv“might have*been better. 
There ’» lots taken in about good-wills, but perhaps 
not so many in my way of busifiess, because wo ’re 
rather * fly to a dodge.’ It’s a confined sort of life, 
but tnere ’* no help for that. Why, as to my way 
of ^rade, you’d be surprised, what different sort* 
of people come to my shop. I don’t mean the < 
regular bunds ; but tho%hance comers. I So had 
m«jn dressed like gentlemen—and doubt they 

was respectable when they was sobeiV-bring two 
or three boffks, or a nice cigar case, or anythink* 
that don’t ahoy in their pockets, and say, when a* 
drunk as blazes, * Give tno what you can for this ; 

I wAnt it sold for a particular nurpoae.' That par¬ 
ticular purpose was more drink, I should say; and 
I've known the same men come back in less than 
a week, and buy what they’d sold me at a little 
extra, and be glad if I had it by me still. 0, we 
sees a deal of things *in this way of life. Yea, 
poor people run to such as me. 1 ’ve known them 
come with such things as teajftts, and old hair 
mattresses, and flock beds, and then I’m sure 
they ’re bard up—reduced for a meal. I don’t 
like buying big things like mattress**, though I do 
purchase ’em sometimes. Some of these sellers are 
as keen as Jews at a bargain; Others seem onfjr 
anxious to get rid of the things gnd have hold of 
some bit of money anyhow. Yes, sif, I’ve known 
their hands tremble to receive tbe money, and 
mostly the women’s. They jiaven’t been used to 
it, I know, when that’s the case. • Perhaps they 
comes to sell tf> me what the ^*wn» won’t take in, 
and what they wouldn’t like to bo seen selling to 
any of the men that goes abost buying things in 
the strefct. • # • • » 

“ Why, I 'vo bought everything;; at sales by 
auction there’s often Mots’ made up of differ¬ 
ent things, and they goejJ* for vary little. I 
buy of people, too, that Aorne to me, and of the 
regular hands (hat supply such shops as mine. I 
sell retail, and I self to hawkers. I sell to 
anybody, for gentlemen ’ll come into my shop to" 
buy anythink that ’s took th#ir Ancy hi passn^ 
Yc^ I Ve bought old oil painting*. I Vo heard 
of some being bought fey p*»pl* to toy way ss 
have turned®*o«t s to w nen , And was sold for a 
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pounds or more, and cost, perhaps, Ijaff- 
or only a shilling. I never experienced 
•toeh ft thing tnyielf.' There s a good deal of gammon 
about it. Well, it ’* hardly possible to say anything 
about a scale of prices. I give*2<L for an old tin 
Of metal teapot, c'r an old Jaofiepan, and some-J 
times, two days after I've bought {such a thing, 

,p*ve sold it for 3 d. to the ftian or t woman I 'vc 
bought it of. I ’ll sell cheaper to them than to any¬ 
body else, because they come to me in two f/ays— 
both as sellers arid buyers. For pictures I’ve given 
from 3d. to 1*. I fancy they ’re amenc the last 
things some sorts of poor people, which is a bit 
fanciful, parts with. f I’ve bought them of 
hawkers, but often I refuse them, as they’ve given 
more thanol could get.,' Picture*requires a judge. 
Some brought to me was published by newspaper* 
and them sort of people. Waste-paper I nuy aB 
it comes. I can’t read very much, and don’t un¬ 
derstand the backs off and 

weighs them, and gives ItTT^and 1 \d., and 2 d. 
a pound, and there’s an end. I sell them at 
about Id. a pound profit, or sometimes less, to men 
as we calls * waste’ men. If s a poor part of 
our business, but the books and paper takes up 
little room, and then it’s clean and can be stoved 
anywhere, and is a sure^sale. Well, the people 
as sells ‘ watfe’ to me is not such as can read, I 
think; I do/1 know what they is; perhaps they ’re 
4 such as obtains possession of the books and what¬ 
not after the death of old folks, ana gets them 
out of the way as quick os they' 1 tan. I know 
nothink about what they are. Last week, a man 
in black—he didait seem rich—came into my 
shop and looked at some old books, and said ‘ Have 
on any black lead!’ He didn’t speak plain, and 
could hardly catch him. I said, * No, sir, I d6n’t 
sell black lead, but you ’ll. get it at No. 27,’ but 
he answered, ‘Not black lead, but black letter,’ 
speaking very pointed. I said, ‘ No,’ and I 
haven’t a notion what he mean*. 

“ Metal (copper) that I t give 5d. or 5\d. for, 

I can sell to the merchants from 6\d. to 8 d. the 
pound. It'if no greit trnde, for they’ll often 
throw things ou^. of the lot and say they 're not 
metal. Sometimes, it would hardly be a farthing 
hi a shilling, # if it war’n’t for the draught in the 
scales. When we buys metal, \vc don’t notice the 
quarters of the pounds; all under a quarter .goes 
for nothink. When* we buys iron, all under half 
pounds counts notfflunk. So when we buys by the 
pound, and selW by^cbe hundredweight, there ’a a 
little help from this, which we calls the draught. 

“Glass buttles &f am qualities I buys at three 
for*a halfpenny, and scwmetBnes fiouf, up to 2d. a- 
picoe for ‘good stoats’ (bVttled-porter vessels), but 
very seldom Indeed JjZ., unless it’s something very 
prime and big like the old quarts (quart bottles). I 
seldom meddles with decanter*. It’s very few 
decanters os is offered to me,Neither little or big, 
and I ’ra shy of them when tlhey are. Then 
sqoh a change in glass. ThcmYas buys iu the 
streets brings mt rfext to nothing now to buy; 

*' a lot\ten year ^ack 
and later. I never was __ the staeet-teade in 
second-hand, but it *i not wbat it w*as. I sell in 


the streets, when I put things outside, and know 
all about the trade. 

“Itain’t a fortnight back since a smart female 
servant, in slap-up black, sold me a basket-full of 
doctor’s bottles. X knew her master, and he hadn’t 
been buried a week before she come to me, and 
she said, ‘missus is glad to get rid of them, for they 
makes her cry.* They often say their missusses 
sends things, ancf<.that they Jfe not on no account 
to take 'less than so much, /That's true at times, 
and at times it ain’t. I gV<es from to 8 d. a 
dozen for good new*bottles. I’m sure I can’t 
say what I give’for other odds and ends ; just as 
they 're good, bad, or indifferent. It’s a queer trade. 
Well, I pay my way, but I don’t know what I clear 
a week—about 21. I dare fifty, .<Lut then there's 
refit, rates, and taxd's to pay, and other expenses.” 

The Dolly system is peculiar to the rag- 
anjJ-bottle man, as well as to the marine-store 
dealer. The name is derived fn>m the black 
wooden doll, in white apparel, which generally 
hangs dangling over the door of the marine-store 
shops, or of the “ rng-and-bottles,” but more fre¬ 
quently the last-mentioned. This type of the 
business it sometimes swung above their doors by 
those who are not dolly-shop keepers. The dolly- 
shops are essentially pawn-shops, and pawn-shops 
for the very poorest. There are ftiany articles 
which Che regular pawnbrokers decline to accept 
us pledges. Among these things are blankets, rugs, 
clocks, flock-beds, common pictures, “ translated ” 
boots, mended trowsers, kettles, saucepans, trays, 
&c. Such things are usually styled “lumber/’ A 
poor pq~son driven to the necessity of raising a 
/ew pence, and unwilling to part finally with his 
lumber, goes to the dolly-man, and for the merest 
trifle ad\anced, deposits one or other of the articles 
I have mentioned, or something similar. For an 
advance of 2d. or 3 d., a halfpenny a week is 
charged, but the charge is thf, same if the pledge 
be redeemed next day. If the interest be paid at 
the week's end, anotherlc?. is occasionally advanced, 
and no extra charge exacted for interest. If the 
interest be not paid at the week or fortnight’s end, 
the article is forfeited, and is sold at a large profit 
by the dolly shop man. For 4 d. or 6d. advanced, 
the week ljr. interest is Id.; for 9 d. it is 1 \d.; 
for Is. it is 2 d., and 2d. on each Iff. np to 5s., 
beyond which sum the “dolly” will rarely go; in 
fact, be will rargjy advance as much. Two poor 
Irish flower girls, whom I saw in the course of my 
'•inquiry into that part of street-traflic, had in the 
winter very often to pledge the rug under which 
they slept at a dolly-shop in the morning for 6c?., 
in orde% to provide themselves with stock-money 
to buy forced violets, and had to redeem it on 
their return in the evening, when they conld, for 
7 d. Thus 6d„ i* week was sometimes paid for a 
daily advance of that sum. Some of these “tUiaft” 
pawnbrokers even give ticket*. 

This incidental mention of what is really an 
immense trade, as regards the number of pledges, 
is all that is necessary under the present nptd ef 
inquiry, but I purpose entering into this branch 
of the subject fully and minutely when I SonHo 
treat of tno class of “ distributors.” ' ' 
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The iniqtiitiu to which the poor »re eubjeet are 
positively monstrous. A halfpenny a day interest 
on a loan of 2d. i» »t the rate of 7280 ;xr cent, 
per annum ! 

Or the Brnms or KiTchejoStcff, Grease, 
f«D Dbiffiko. 

Tara body of trader* cannot be classeS a* street- 
buyer*, *o that only a brief account is here neces¬ 
sary. The buyers lire Riot n«w chance people, 
itinerant on any roimd, as at one peridd they 
were toa great extent, out they are the proprietors 
of the rag_nml bottle and raari#e-store shops, or 
those they employ, . 

in this business there has been a considerable 
change. Cutil of lato years women, often wear¬ 
ing suspiciously largePilonks mid carrying baskets, 
ventured into perhaps every area in London, ifbd 
asked for tbte cook at every house where they 
thought a codk might be kept, and this often at 
early morning. If the well-cloaked woman was 
known, business could bo transacted without 
delay : if she were a stranger, she recommended 
herself by offering very liberal terms for “ kitchen- 
stuff." The cook's, or kitchen-maid's, gr servant- 
Pf-all-work’s “ perquisites,” were then generally 
disposed of to these collectors, some of whom were 
charwomen hi the houses they resorted to for the 
purchase of the kitchen-stuff. They were oftei^ 
satisfied to purchase the dripping, \c.* by the 
lump, estimating the weight and the value by the 
eye. Iu this traffic was frequently mixed up u 
good deal of pilfering, directly or indirectly. Siher 
spoons were \Jius disposed of Candles, purposely 
broken and crushed, were often part of tbb grease; 
ill the dripping, butter occasionally added to tlft 
weight; in the “stock” (the remains of‘meat 
boiled down for the making of soup) were some¬ 
times portions of excellent meat fresh from the 
joints which had been carved at table; and among 
the broken bread, might be frequently seen small 
loaves, unbroken. 

There is no doubt that this mode of traffic by 
itinerant charwomen, &c,, is still carried on, but 
to a much smaller extent than formerly. The 
cook’s perquisites are in many coses sold under 
the inspection of the mistress, according to agree¬ 
ment ; or taken to the shof by the cook or some 
fellow-servant; or else sent for by the shopkeeper. 
This is done to check the confidential, direct, and 
immediate trade-intercourse bftween merely two 
individuals, the buyer and seller, by making tjj» 
transaction mote open and regular. I did*not hear 
of any persons who merefy purchase the kitchen- 
stuff, as street-buyers, and sell it at once to the 
taUow-mdtar or the soap-boiler ; it yippArs all to 
Snd iu way to .the shape I have described, even 
when bought by charwomen; while the shop¬ 
keeper* send for it or receive if in the way I 
have stated, so that there is bat little of street 
.traffic in the matter. 

One of these shopkeeper* told me that in thie 
trading,** for as his own opinion went, there was 
• »a fcs*h trickmy as ever, and that many gentle- 
Wjypfe&F node up their minds to sabmimo it, 
*■** eth e n g Its said, "kept the house in hot 
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Water " by resisting it. 1 found, however, the 
general opinion to be, that when servants coabk 
only dispeee of those things to known people, the 
responsibility of the buyer is' will at the teller 
vu increased, and acted as a.preventive check. 

The price for kffohen-ttuff'u ltf. and 1 id. the 
.pound ; for dripping—used b/athe poor as a Sub¬ 
stitute for but Up"—3^d. to Sd. 

• . 

Of the SrBKET-Borsitjs or Hubs Aim 
• Babbit Skies. 

Tiiesk buyers are for the most fart poor, old, or 
infirm pokfffe, and I am informed that the majority 
have been in some street business, and often ss 
buyers, all their lives. Jjetide* having derived 
tins information from well-informed persons, I may 
point out that this is but a reasonable view of the 
[•case. • If a mechanic, a labourer, or a gentleman's 
servant, resorts to the street* for ins bread, or 
because lie is of a vagrant “ turn," ho does not 
become a buyer, but n-zih'r. Street-selling is the 
I easier process. 1 f is easy for a man to ascer- 
I tain that oysters, for cxainple # «re sold wholesale 
| at Billingsgate, and if he buy a bushel (u» in 
j the present summer) for 5s., it is not difficult 
| to find out how many he can afford for “ a penny 
n hit." Hut the street-buyer must not only know 
what to give, for Imre-^ins for instance, but what 
he can depend upon getting from*vtlio hat-manu- 
fatturers, or hat-furriers, and upon baking a regular 
market. Thus a double street-trade knowledge is 
necessary, anil a novice will not care to meddle 
with any for# of open-air traffic but the simplest. 
Neither is street-buying (old clothes excepted) 
generally cared for by adulteowho have health and 
strength. 

# ln the course of a former inquiry I received an 
account of fiureskin-buying from a woman, upwards 
of fifty, who had bee« in the trade, she told ms, 
from childhood, “ as was her mother before her." 
The husband, who was lame, gnd older than hie 
wife, had been off bit life a field-catcher of birds, 
and a street-seller gif hearth-stones. They hod 
been married 31 years, and resided in a garret 
of a house, in a street sff Drur/lane—a small 
room, with a close smell about it. The roomwas 
not unfurnished—it was, in (nt\ crowded. Tone 
were bird-cages, with and without birds, over what 
was once a bed ; for the bed, just prior to my visit, 
-had been sold to pay the rent, and a month’s sent 
was again in arrear ; and there were bird-cages on 
the wall by, the door, and bird-cages over the 
mantelshelf. There was furniture, too, and 
crockery; and a vile oil painting of “still life 
but an eye used to the fornilure i if the rooms of 
the pcSr collid'd l oifce perceive that ttere was not 
one article which could be Vdd to a broker or 
marine-store dealee, or plgiged at a pawn-shop, 

I was told the man an4 woman both drank hard. 
The woman said :— 

“ I ’ve sold hareskins all mv life, sir, and sras 
born in London ; bat When boreskins isn’t fo 
I sells flower*. X goes about now 0a Novesnhar) 
for my skins every day, w«t «r dty, ond att dhy 
l<*g—that is, tiB it ’a dark. To-day I’tt not 
laid out a jenny, bat then it’a bean aadk a day 
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for mift, 1 reckon that if 1 gets hold of eighteen 
la&eaaid rabbit skin# in a toy, that is my greatest 
toy’# work. I givestoLfer good Kanos, what's 
tot riddled nwh, and oelWthem all for 2£d. I sells 
who* 1 pick up, by the ttrelv# or the twenty, if 
I can afford to keep them c by me till that num¬ 
ber Vgathered, ttfaJew. I dte’t know what i*> 
done with them. I can't t$U you just whttt use 
otbey’re for—something about hats:” [The Jew 
was no doubt a hat-furrier, or supplying a hat- 
furrier.] “ Jty/n gives us better prices than 
Christians, and buys readier; so I find. Last 
week I sold all I bought for 8*. tfHS I take 
some weeks as much as Ss. for what I pick 
up, and if I could get,, that every week I should 
think myself a lady. The profit left me a clear 
half-crown 1 . There’s no difference in any per- 
ttcler year—only that things gets worse. r The 

f ame Jaws, as far as I knows, hasn't made no 
ifference in my trade. Indeed, X can’t say I 
knows anything about"Jmc^aws at all, or hears 
anything consuming ’em. I goes aloig the squares 
and streets. I boys most at gentlemen’s houses. 
We never calls at hotels. The tenants, and the 
women that chars, and washes, and jobs, manages 
H there. Hareskins is in—-leastways I c’lepts 
them—from September to the end of Marc'll, 
when hares, tly*y says, goes mad. I can’t say 
what I mak^f one week with another—perhaps 
2s. 6rf. may /ie cleared every week.” ‘ 

These buyers go regular rounds, carrying the 
skins in their hands, and orying, “ Any hare- 
skins, cook? Hareskins.” *It is tor the ihost 
part a winter trade; but some collect the skins 
all the year round, fcs the hares are now vended 
the year through; but by far the most are 
gathered in the winter. Crouse may not he 
killed excepting from the 12th, and black-game 
from the 26th of August •'to the 10th of De¬ 
cember; partridges from the 1st of September to 
the 1st of February; while the pheasant suffers 
a shorter aenson'of slaughter,‘from the 1st of 
October to the 1st of February; but there is no 
time restriction as to the killing of hares or of 
rabbits, though custom® causes a cessation for a 
few months. « 

A lame man, apparently between 50 and 60, 
with a knowing look, gave me the following ac¬ 
count. When I saw him he was carrying a few 
tins, chiefly small dripping-pans, under his arm, 
which be offered for Sale as he went his round 
collecting hare and rabbit skins, of which he carried 
but one. He hrtd been in the streets all his Hfe, 
as bis mother—he never knew any father—whs a 
rog-gathorer. and at the samq, time a ^treeteseller 
of ,tne old' brimstone.matches and papers of pins. 
My informant assisted his mother to make and 
then to sell the*buitabw;* On her last illness she 
was received into St. Giles’s workhouse, her son 
supporting himself out of it; she had been dead 
many years. He could not read, and had never 
been in a church or chapel in his life. u He had 
been Harried," he »id. “ for about a dozen years, 
and bad a very good wife, who was also a street- 
trader until her death; but “ we didn’t go to churfti 
« anywhere to be married," he'Jrid me^in reply to 


my question, * for we really couldn’t ato pay 
the parson, and so we took etoawnotfcer’a words. 
If it *a so good to go to church for bring mar- 


rounds. yhia is my Kentish and Camden-town 
day. I buys most from the servants at the bet- 
termost houses, tfhd I’d rather buy of them than 
the misjusses, for*some Wssusses sells their own 
skins, and they often war^^i deal for ’em. Why, 
just arter last Chrisftnas, a young lady in that 
there house (pointing to it), after ordering me 
round to the back-door, came to me with two 
hareskins. They certainly was fine skins—worry 
fine. I said I’d give 4 \d. *Come now, my 
good man/ says she/’ and ttie man mimicked her 
voice, “Met me have no nonsense. I can’t he 
deceived any longer, either by yofl or my ser- 
varfls ; so give me 8d., and go abbut your busi¬ 
ness.’ Well, I went about my business ; and a 
woman called to buy them, and offered Ad. for 
the two, and the lady was so wild, the servant 
told me arter; howsomever she only got Ad. at last. 
She’s a regular screw, but a fine-dressed one. I 
don’t know that there’s been any change in my 
business since hares was sold in the shops. If 
there’s more skins to sell, there’s- more poor 
people tg buy. I never tasted hares’ flesh in my 
life, though I We gathered so many of their skins. 
I’ve smelt it when they’ve been roasting them 
where I’\e called, but don’t think I could eat 
any. I live on bread and butter and tea, or 
milk sometimes in hot weather, aniget a bite of 
fried fislj' or anything when I'm out, and a drop 
o? be<jr and a smoke when I get home, if I can 
afford it. I don’t smoke in my own place, I uses 
a beer-shop. I pay 1$. 6d. a week for a small 
room; I want little but a bed in it, and have my 
own. I owe three weeks’ r^nt now; but I do 
best both with tins and hareskins in the cold 
weather. Monday's my best day. O, as to rab¬ 
bit-skins, I do werry little in them. Them as 
sells them gets the skins. Still there is a few to 
be picked up; such as them as has been sent 
as presents from the country. Good rabbit-skins . 
is about the* same pnee as hares, or perhaps 
a halfpenny lower, tkke them all through. I 
generally clears 6d. a dozen on my hare and 
rabbit-skins, and sometimes 8 d: Yes, I should 
say that for about® eight months I gathers four 
d«*en every week, often fijre dozen. I auppose I 
make b$. or 6s. a week all the year, with otto 
thing or other, and a lame man can’t do wonders. 

I never begged in my fife, but I ’ve twiefe bod 
help from c the. parish, and that only when I was; 
very bad (ill). 0, I suppose I shall end In to 
great house." * v ' v- 

There are, as closely as I can ascertain, t# 
least 50 persons buying skins fo the street ; abd 
calculating that each collects 50 skins weekly for , 
32 weeks of the year, we find 80,000 to be 
total. This is a reasonable computation, farfogtaw 
are upwards of 102,000 hares consigned ydwfy 
to Newgate and Leadeiffafl markets ; will* ttof 
rabbit. «»M ymriyta Loa&n «nttra*t'’« SMft 
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l. hav* shown, very few of 

tWr ekteewmdfcpMadof *> • 

0» t«j8***»-BrYTO » Wagw (P»m) 
Bstd*i> «11 otkevs the street-purchase ef waste 
payer B the meet curious of an? in the hand* of 
See das* I bow treat of. Sou* may have fumed 
the notion -that waete paper it merely fhat which 
ii toiled or torn, or old numbencf newt paper*, or 
other periodical publication*; bat this is merely a 
portion of the trade,.** the.subsequent Vccoont 
will show. ’• * 

.The men engaged in this business bare not 
u«&*qoently aa apartment, or a large closet, or 
renew, for the reception of their purchases of paper. 
Thty oollect their paper street by street, culling 
upon every publuherf coffee-gimp keeper, printer, 
or publican (but rarely on a publican), who n»y 
be a seller oh“ waste." I beard the refuse paper 
called nothing but “ waste ’’ after the genual 
elliptical fashion. Attorneys’ offices are often 
visited by these buyers, as are the ofiices of public 
men, such as tax or rate collectors, generally. 

One man told me that until about ten years 
ago, and while he was a youth, be was em¬ 
ployed by a-relation in the trade to* cany out 
waste paper sold to, or ordered by cheesemongers, 
itc., but th:^ he never “ collected,” or bought 
paper himself. At last he thought ho would] 
start on hit own account, and the first pft-son lie 
called tipon, he said, was n rich landlady, not fur 
from Huugerford-market, whom lie saw sometimes 
at her bar, and who was always very mil. He 
took an oppoinanity to ask her if she “ happened 
to have any waste in the house, or \vo»!d have 
any in a week or sol" Seeing the landlady look 
surprised and not very welt phased at what cer- 
tainly.appeared on impertinent inquiry, he has¬ 
tened to explain that he meant old newspapers, or 
anything that wav', u Inch be would he glad to 
buy at to much a pmnd. The landlady however 
■took in but one daily and one weekly paper (both 
sent into the countiy when a day o* so old), and 
having had no dealings with men of my inform¬ 
ant's avocation, could not understand his object in 
putting such questions. 

Bvery kind of paper is purebred by the 
“ waste-men.” One of thesg dealers said to me : 

“ X’ve often in my time * cleared out ’ a lawyer’s 
office. I've bought old briefs, and other law 
papers, and ‘ form* 1 that weren* the regular forms 

then, and any d-d thing they had in my line. 

Yon ’ll excuse me, air, bfit 1 couldn’t help thinking 
what a lot of misery was "caused, perhaps, by the 
ewta. of waste I've bought at such places. If my 
father hadn't got mined up with law ho*wouldn’t 
have been ruined, and hie children wouldn't have 
had auch a bard fight of it; an I bate law. All 
that happened when I waa a ehiM, and I never 
waderetood the righte or the wrong* of it, and 
don’t like to think of people that 'a so foolish. I 
gas* Ud. a pound far all I bought at the lawyers, 
pretty wall with it, bnt vary likely 
only good tare sock paper ever did 
Mfisss it wew tha lawyers thenteelwss.” 
t taut* dnditia dn not confine their pnrebams 


Ox the tradesmen I have mentioned. They buy 
of any one, and sometime* act as middlemen' or 
brokers. For instance, gpany small stationers and 
newsvendors, sometimes tabac&niats in no extra- 
| sjve way of trade, sometimes chandlers, announce 
I by a bill in thair windows, “ Waste Paper Bought 
.and Sold is any Quantity,” while mare frequently 
perhaps the trade is jarried on, aa an understood 
part of these small shopmen's business, without, 
any announcement. Thus the shop-buyers have 
much fhiscellaneoue waste brought to them, and 
perhaps for only some particular Kind have they a 
demand hjC their retail customer*. The regular 
itinerant waste dealer then calls and “ clears out 
everything” the “everything" being not an un¬ 
meaning word. Oue man, who “did largely in 
waste,” at my request endeavoured th enumerate 
Sill ti^ kinds of paper he had purchased as waste, 
and the packages of paper he showed me, ready 
for delivery to iris customers on the following day, 
confirmed all he said -s he opened them and 
showed me of whotSThey were composed. He had 
dealt, he satd-r-and he took grpat pains and great 
interest in the inquiry, as one very curious, and 
was wrespectabltPand intelligent man—in “books 
on every subject" (I give his own words] “o» which 
a Book can be written.” After a little considera¬ 
tion lie added : “ Well^perhapa every subject is a 
wide range ; but if there arc any*exceptions, it ’* 
or* subjects not known to a busy rt^tn like me, 
who is ocqppicd from morning till night every 
week duy. The only worldly labour I do on a 
Sunday is to take my family’s dinner to the hake- 
liouye, bring it home after chapel, and rend Lloyd'a 
Htc/Wy. 1 ’t e bad Bibles— the backs are taken off 
in the waste trade, or it wouldn’t be fair weight— 
Testaments, l’myer-booki,Companions to the Altar, 
and Sermons and religious works. Yes, I 'vrr 

bad the ltoman Catholic books, as is used in their 
public worship—at least so I suppose, for I never 
was in a Roman Catholic clmpe^ Well, it’s hard 
to say about proportions, but in my opinion, as 
far as it's good foi^ anything, I've not had them 
in anything like the proportion that I’ve hod 
l’rayer books, and Watts* and Wtsley’s hymns. 
More shame ; but you see, sir, perhaps a godly 
old man dies, and those that follo^r him care nothing 
for hymn-books, aud to they come jo such at me, 
for they 're so cheap now thty 're not to be told 
second-hand at all, 1 limey. I ‘ve dealt in tragedies 
and comedies, old and new, tgit and uncut^-they ’re 
best uncut, for you can make them into sheets 
then—and farces, and books of fee opera. I've 
had scientific aud medihal works of every possible 
kind, .and histories, and travels, and fives, and 
memoin. 1 weedfl’t go through tifcm—every¬ 
thing, from a needle to an s«cbor, as the sayifcg 
it. Poetry, ay, many a hundred-weight; liatin 
and Greek (sometimes)^ and French, and other 
foreign languages. Well now, sir, ns yon raewtiwx 
it, I think 1 never did have a Hebrew work; I 
think not, and I know the Hebrew letter* when 1 
tee them. Black hitter, not once la a mdt j 
years; no, nor in throe op fear yew*. «Mn I 
thkik of it. X have met with it, bat I alwim take 
anything I’ve got that way to 
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bookseller, who use* a poor man welL Don't you 
think, sir, I ’in complaining of poverty ; though 
X have boon very,poor, when I was recovering 
from cholera at the first break out of it, and I’m 
anything but rich now. Pamptyets I ’ve had f )>y 
the ton, in my time; I thinly we should both be 
tired if I could go through all they were about. 
Very many were religious, mere’s the pity. I ’ve 
•heard of a page round a quarter of cheese, though, 
touching a nun’s heart.” # 

In coriohorution of my informant's statement, I 
may mention that in the course of my inquiry into 
the condition of the fancy cabinet-making of the 
metiopoli*, one elderly and very intelligent man, 
a first-rate artisan m skill, told me he had been so 
reduced in the world by the underselling of slop- 
masters (c.illed “butchers” or ‘*slaughteiers,” byj 
the workmen in the trade), that though m Ins ‘ 
youth he could take in the News and Examiner 
papers (each he believed 9 d. at that time, but was 
not certain), lie could afforttyend enjoyed, no read¬ 
ing when I saw him last autumn, beyond the 
book-leaves in which he received liis quarter of 
cheese, his small piece of bacon 4 or fresh meat, or 
his savelovs ; and his wife schemed to go tb the 
shopg who ‘‘wrapped up then tilings from books,” 
in order that he might have something to rehd 
after his day's \gork. «• 

My mfornumt went on with Ins specification : 

“Missionnrwpapers of all kinds. Pailiamenta*y 
papers, but not so often new ones, vriy hugely, 
flail way prospectuses, with plans to some ot them, 
nice engravings; and the,same with othei jbint- 


“ Mrs. - fit is not easy to judge whether the 

flourished letters are 4 Mrs.’ or 4 Miss, but certainly 

more like 4 Mrs.’] Mrs.-(Zoological Artist) presents 

her compliments to Mr.-, and being commissioned 

to communicate with a gentleman of the name, recently 
arrived at Charing-cross, and presumed by description 
to bs> him self, in a matter of delicacy and confideace, in¬ 
dispensably verbal; begs to say, that if interested in the 
ccclaircissement and necessary to the name, she may be 
found in attendance, any afternoon of the current week, 
from a to 0 o’clock, and no other hours. 

44 -street,-Square. 

** Monday Md;n. for the aftn., at home.” 

Among the books destined to a butcher, I 
found three perfect niwnbeTs of a sixpenny perio¬ 
dical, published.,a few years back. Three, or 
rather two and a ha]/, number* of a shilling 
periodical, with “ coloured engravings of the 
fashions.” Two (imperfect) volumes of French 
Plays, an excellent edition; among the plays 
wtfre Athalie, Iphigdnie, Phedre, Les Freres 
Ennemis, Alexandre, Andromaque, Les Plai- 
deifvs, and Esther. A music sheet, headed “ A 
lonely thing I would not be.” A few pages 
of what seems to have been a book of tales: 
“Album dun Sourd-Muet” (3G pages in the 
pamphlet form, quite new). All these constituted 
about twonenuyworth to the butcher. Notwith¬ 
standing the variety of sources from which tlu 
supply is derived, 1 heard from several quarters 
.that “ waste never was so scarce ” qs at present; 
,lt was hardly to he had at all. 

The purchasers of the waste-paper from the 
collectors arc cheesemongers, buttormen, butchers, 
fishmongers, poulterers, pork and sausage-sellers, 
sweet-stuff-sellers, tobacconists, chandlers—and 


Stock companies. Children’s copy-books, find 
cyphering books. Old'account-books ol every kind. 
A good nanv years ago, I bad some that must 
have belonged to a West End perfumer, there vv^is 
such French items for Lady this, or the Honour¬ 
able Captain that. I ren/eiuber there was an 
Hon. Capt. ()., and almost at every second page 
was ‘ 100 tooth-picks, 3s. G<1.’ I think it was 
3.s. G</.; in arranging this sort waste one now 
and then gives n glance to it. ^Dictionaries of every 
sort. 1 've had, but not so commonly. Music 
books, lots of them. * Manusciipts, but only if 
they re i other ol(l; well, 20 or 30 years or so : 
.1 call that old. Letters on every possible subject, 
but not. in my experience, any very modern ones. 


indeed all who sell provisions or sijch luxuries as 
I have ifieutioned m retail. Some of the whole¬ 
sale piovision bouse* buy very largely and sell the 
waste again to their customers, who pay more for 
it by such a medium of puichase, but they have 
it thus on credit. Any retail trader in provisions 
at all “ in a large way,” will readily buy six or 
seven cvvt. nt a time. The jfiice given by them 
varies from 1ft/. to 3}i/. the pound, but it is very 
rarely cither «o low or so high. The average price 
may be taken at 18.?. the cwt., which is not quite 
2c/. a pound, and at this rate I learn from the 
best-informed parties there are twelve tons sold 
weekly, or 1(124 tons yearly (1,397,760 lbs.), nt 
the cost of 11,232/.*. One man in the trade was 


An old man dies, you see, and his papers are sold 
off, letteis and all; that’s the way; get rid of 
all the old rubbish, *ns soon as the old boy’s 
pointing his toes to the sky. What’s old letters 
wolth, when the writers are dead and buried ? 
wfyv, perhaps l£c/* a pound, and it's a rattling 
bigjletter that will weigh hajf-an-ouyce. -0, it’s 
a queer trade, but there ’g many Worse.” 

The letters which I saw in another waste- 
dealer’s possession v^jre 45 »in number, a small 
collection, I wa» told ; fo* the most part they were 
’Wy dull and common-place. Among them, 
however, was following, in’ an elegant, and 
I presume a fenli\^ hand, but not in the modem 
fashionable style of handwriting. The letter 
i* evidently old, nhe N address is of West-end 
gentility, but I leave <»ut name and other parti¬ 
cularities ;— 


confident the value of the waste paper sold could 
not be less than 12.000/. in a year. 

There are nboih 60 men in this trade, neatly 
4P of whom live entirely, as it was described to 
me, “ l>$ their waste,” and bring up their families 
upon it. The others ifnite some other avocation 
with it. The earnings t ,of the regular collectors 
vary froih 15?. weekly to 35s. accordingly as they 
meet with a supply on favourable terms, or, as they 
call it, “ a good pull in a lot of waste.” They 
usually reside in a private room with a recess, or 
a second room, in which they sort, pack, and keep 
their paper. 

One of these traders told me that he wftf 
satisfied that stolen paper seldom found its w*y, 
directly, into the collectors' hands, “ particaSsMtJy 
publisher’s paper,” he added. “ Why, not long 
since there was a lot of sheets stolen from Aider- 
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RftUy’f warehouse, and the thief didn't take 
them to a watte dealer; he kriew better. He 
took them, sir, to a tradesman in a large respect¬ 
able way over the water—a man that uaeg great 
lota of waste—and sold thelh at just what was 
handed to him’: I suppose no questions asked 1 . 
The thief was tried and convicted, but nothing 
was done to the buyer.” • 

It must not be*supposed £hat the tyiste-paper 
used by the Londoi^^adesmen costs no more than 
12,000/. in a year. A 4arge quantity is bought 
direct by butchers and others•from poor persons 
going to them with a« small quantity of their 
own accumulating, or with such things as copy¬ 
books. 

Op the Street-Buyers of Umbrellas 
* and Parasols. # 

The street-traders in old umbrellas and parasols 
are numerous, but the buying is but one part, and 
the least skilled part, of the business. Men, some 
tolerably well-dieased, some swarthy-looking, like 
gipsies, and aomo with a vagabond nnj^et, may he 
#*een in all quarters of the town and suburbs, 
carrying a few ragged-looking umbrellas, or the 
sticks or njjp of umbrellas, under their arms, and 
crying “Umbrellas to mend,” or “An^old tin* 
brellas to wlH” The traffickers in umbrellas are 
also the crockmen, who are always glad to ob¬ 
tain them in barter, and who merely dispose of 
them nt the Old Clothes Exchange, or in Petti¬ 
coat-lone. 

The umbrella-menders are known i'S an ap¬ 
pellation of an appropriateness not uncommon in 
street language. They are mush room-jakeis. 
The form of the expanded umbrella resembles j 
that of a mushroom, and it has the further charac- | 
teiistic of being rapidly or suddenly raised, the j 


tnushroom itself springing up and attaining its full 
size in a very brief space *of time. The term, 
however, like all street or popular terras or phrases, 
4aa become vei^ generally Condensed among those 
who carry on^tne trade—they are now mush- 
fakers, a worn which, to any one who has not 
heard the terns in*full, is as meaningless as«aay 
in the vocabulary of slang; 

T^e mushroom-fakers will repair any umbrella 
on the owner’s premises, and^heir work is often 
done ^dfoitly, I am informed, and ns often 
bunglingly, or, in the trade term, “botched.” So 
far there is no traffic in the business, the mushroom- 
faker simply performing^ piece of handicraft, and 
being paid for tiie job. But there i8 another class 
of street-folk who buy the old umbrellas in Petti- 
coaf-lane, or of the street buyer or collector, and 
“ sometimes,” as one of these men said to me, 
“ we arc our own buyers on a round.” They mend 
the umbrellas—sqsnc of their wives, I am assured, 
being adepts ns well as themselves—and offer them 
for sale on the approaches to the bridge's, and at 
the corners of sireets. 

d*iie street umbrella trade is really cuiious. Not 
sg very many years back the use of an umbrella 
by amari was regarded as partaking of effeminacy, 
but now they are sold^n thousands in the streets, 
and in the second-hand Bhops of Mojimonth-street 
and such places. One of these street-trader told 
me that ht had lately sold, but not to an extent 
which might encourage him to proceed, old silk 
urntrellaH in the stre<?t for gentlemeu to protect 
th(*n selves from the rays of jjie sun. 

The purchase of umbrellas is in a great degree 
mixed up with tha* of old clothes, of which I have 
8*on to treat; but from what I have stated it is 
evident that the umbrella trade is most connected 
with street-artisnnshfp, and under that head 1 
shall describe it. 


of The st 

AitiiocgH my present inquiry relates to London 
life in London streets, it is necessary that 1 should 
briefly treat of the Jews genially, as*an integral, 
but distinct and peculiar part of street-life. 

That this aneient people were engaged in what 
may be called street-traffic in She earlier ages of 
our history, as well as in the importation of spices, 
furs, fine leather, armour, drugs, and .general 
merchandise, there can he ao doubt; nevertheless 
concerning this pan of th«j subject there are hut 
the most meagre accounts. • 

.Jews were settled in England as early as 730, 
and during the sway of the Saxon kings. They 
increased in number after the era of the Con- 
Qttest; but it was not until the rapacity to which 
they were exposed in the reign of Stephen had 
“ * great measure exhausted itself, and until 
t«u measures of Henry II, had given encourage- 
®*tJtjto commerce, and some degree of security 
|fP p JP® r ^ r in «itiet or congregated communes, 
*****. *§• >n England became numerous and 

wealthy. They then became active and enter- 


KEET-JEWS. 

prising attendants at fairs, utfiero the greater 
portion of the internal trade of Che kingdom was 
carried on, and especially the traffi* in the more 
valuable commodities, such as plate, jewels, 
armour, cloths, wines, spices, horses, cattle, &c. 
The agents of the great prelates and barons, and 
even of the ruling princes, purchased what they 
required at these fairs. St. QilA’s fair, held at 
St. Giles's hill, not far fro % Winchester, con- 
tinned sixteoji days. The fair was, ^s it wgre, 
a tempJhiry city There weje streetB of tents 
in every direction, in which the traders offered 
and displayed tbeie wares* During the con¬ 
tinuance of the fair, business IW^SWictlyjjrohi- 
bited in Winchester, Southampton, and in ewSy* 
place within seven miles of St. Giles's hill. 
Among the tent-owners at such fairs were tho 
Jews. 

At this period the Jews may-be considered as 
oneeof the bodies of “merchant-strangers,” at 
they were called, settled in England for purposes 
of commerce.* Among the other bodies of these 
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" stranger* ” were the German “ merchants of the 
steel-yard,” the Lombards, the Caursini of Rome, 
the " merchants of the staple,” and others. These 
were all corporations; and thriving corporation 
(when unmolested 1 ),.and the Jiwg had also their 
jewerie, or Judaisrae, not for a “corporation” 
merely, but also for the requirements of their 
faith and worship, and for their living together. 
The London Jewerie was established in a € place 
of which no vestige of its establishment now re¬ 
mains beyond the name—the Old Jewjy. Here 
was erected the first synagogue of the jews in 
England, which was defaced or demolished, 
Maitland states, by thif citizens, after they had 
slain 700 jfews (other i account^ represent that 
number as greatly exaggerated). This took place 
in 1208, during one of the many dtstuibancfti in 
the uneasy reign of Henry III. 

All this tune the Jews amassed wealth by trade 
and usury, in spite of their being plundered and 
maltreated by the princes and other potentates— 
every one has heard of King John's having a 
Jew's teeth drawn—and in spin? of then* being 
reviled by the priests and hated by the people. 
The sovereigns generally encouraged “ meichant- 
strangers.” When the city of London, in 1280, 
petitioned KdwNrd I. for 4 “the expulsion of all 
merchant-strangers,” that monarch answered, 
with all a monarch’s peculiar regard for u great ” 
men and “great” men only, “No!* 1 the mer¬ 
chant-strangers are useful and beneficial to the 
great men of the kingdom, and I will not "ex¬ 
pel them.” But though the King encourag'd, 
the people detested, all foreign traders, though 
not with the same intensity as they detected 
and contemned the Jews, for in that detes¬ 
tation a strong religious feeling was an ele¬ 
ment. Of this dislike to t?ie merchant-strangers, 
very many instances might be cited, but I need 
give only one. In 1871), nearly a century after 
the banishment of the Jews, a Genoese merchant, 
a nutn of great wealth, petitioned Richard II. for 
permission to«deposit goods for safe keeping in 
Southampton Castle, promising to introduce so 
large a share of *the commerce of the East into 
England, that pepper should be 4 <1. a pound. 
“ Yet the Londoners,” writes Walsingham, but in 
the quaint monkish Latin of the day, “ enemies 
to the prosperity of their country, hired assas¬ 
sins, who murdered the merchant in the stieet. 
After this, what stranger will trust his person 
among n people so faithless and so cruel? who will 
not dread our troacviery, and abhor our name ?” 

In 129(k, by a decree of Edward J., t{rc Jews 
were banished ouUof England. The causes as¬ 
signed for this summary act, tVerc “ their ex¬ 
tortions, thejr delyisifig and diminishing the com, 
^er crimes.” T need not enter into the 
merits or ..demerits of the Jews of that age, but it 
is certain that any ridiculous charge, any which it 
was impossible could be true, was an excuse for 
the plundering of t*hera at the bands of the 
rich, and the persecution of them at the b^nds 
of the people. AC the period of this banish¬ 
ment, tnetr number is represen ted\by the con¬ 
temporaneous historians to have been about 


16,000, a number most probably exaggerated, as 
perhaps all statements of the numbers of a people 
are when no statistical knowledge has been ac¬ 
quired. During this period of their abode in 
England, the JewsVere protected as the villeins 
•or bondsmen of the king, a protection disre¬ 
garded by the commonalty, and only giving to the 
executive government greater facilities of extortion 
and oppression. * 4 * 

In 36f)5 an Amsterdam jfw, Rabbi Manasseh 
Ben-Israel, whose namfc is still highly esteemed 
among his countrymen, addressed Cromwell on the 
behalf of the Jews that they should be re-admitted 
into England with the sanction, and under the 
piotection, of the law. Despite the absence of such 
sanction, they had resided anti of course traded in 
this 1 country, but in small numbers, and trading 
often in indirect and sometimes in* contraband 
waytt. Chaucer, writing in the days of Bichard II., 
three reigns after their expulsion, speaks of Jews 
as living in England. It is reputed that, in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and the first James, they sup¬ 
plied, at great profit, the materials required by the 
, alchymists/or their experiments in the transmuta- 
i tion of metals. In Elizabeth's reign, too, Jewish 
j physicians were highly esteemed in England. The 
; Queen at one time confided the care qf her health 
#o RodrigoLopez, a Hebrew, who, however, was 
convicted of an attempt to poison his royal mistress. 
Francis I.,.of France, carried his opinion of Jewish 
medical skill to a great height; he refused on one 
occasion, during an illness, to be attended by the 
| most eminent of the Israelitish physicians, because 
the learned man had just before been converted to 
Christianity. The most Christian king, therefore, 
applied to his ally, the Turkish sultan, Solyman 
II., who sent him “a true hardened Jew,” by 
whose directions Francis drank asses’ milk and re¬ 
covered. 

Cromwell’s response to the Application of Man¬ 
asseh Ben Israel was favourable; but the opposi¬ 
tion of the Puritans, and more especially of Prynne, 
prevented any public declaration on the subject. 
In 1656, however, the Jews began to arrive and 
establish themselves in England, but not until after 
the restoration of Charles II., in 3660, could it 
be said that, as a bo4v, they were settled in Eng¬ 
land. They arrived from time to time, and with¬ 
out any formal sanction being either granted or 
refused. One rea&on alleged at the tihic was, that 
trie Jews were well known to be money-lenders, 
and Charles and his couriers were as well known 
money-borrowers ! * 

I now come to the character and establishment 
of the J^ws in the capacity in which I have more 
especially to describe them — as street-trader*. 
There appears no reason to doubt that they com¬ 
menced their principal street traffic, the collecting 
of old clothes, soon after their settlement in London. 
At any rate the cry and calling of the Jew old 
clothesman were so established, 30 or 40 years 
after their return, or early in the last century, that 
one of them is delineated in Tempest’s “ Crfcs of 
Loflhon,” published about that period. In this 
work the street Jew is represented as very dfterent 
in his appearance to that which he presents in onr 
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day. Instead of merely a dingy bag, bung empty 
over bis arm, or carried, when partially or wholly 
filled, on his shoulder, he is depicted as wearing, 
or rather tarrying, three cocleed hats, one o\er the 
other, upon his‘head ; a muff, with a scarf or large 
handkerchief over it, is attached to his right hand 
and arm, and two dress swerds occupy his left 
hand. The appaftl which he himself wears is of 
tho full-skirted style of the day, and hi# long hair, 
or periwig, descend^®to his shouldors. This dif¬ 
ference in appearance, however* between the street 
Jew of 1700 and of a ^entury and a half later, is 
simply the effect of circumstances, and indicates 
no change in the character of the man. Were it 
now the faahitm f*r gentlemen to wear muffs^ 
swords, and cocked hats, the Jew would *%ain 
have them jn his possession. 

During thg eighteenth century the populai»feeI- 
ing ran very high against the Jews, ulthougli to 
the masses they were almost strangers, except as 
men employed in the not-very-formidable occupa¬ 
tion of collecting and \ ending second-hand clothes. 
The old feeling against them seems to have lin¬ 
gered among the English people, and their own j 
greed in many instances engendered other and 
lawful causes of dislike, by their resorting to un¬ 
lawful and debasing pursuits. They were consfc 
dered—and with that exaggeration of bdlief dear 
to any ignorant community—as an entire people 
of misers, usurers, extortioners, receivers of stolen 
goods, cheats, brothel-keepers, sheriff’s-officers, 
clippers and sweaters of the coin of the realm, 
gaming-house* keepers ; in fine, the charges, or 
rather the accusations, of carrying on every dis¬ 
reputable trade, and none else, were “ bundled at 
their doors.’’ That there was too much foundation 
for many of these accusations, and still is, no rea- ; 
sonable Jew can now deny ; that the wholesale j 
prejudice against titan was absurd, is equally m- | 
disputable. i 

So strong was this popular feeling against the J 
Israelites, that it not only influenced, and not only ! 
controlled the legislature, but it coerced the Houses j 
of Parliament to repeal, iff 1754, an act which j 
they had passed the previous session, find that act j 
was merely to enable foreign *fewa to be natural- j 
ized without being required to take the sacrament! ! 
It was at that time, and while the popular ferment 
was at its height, unsafe for a Htbrew old clothes- 
man, however harmless a man, and however long^ 
and well known on his* beat, to ply his‘street- j 
wiling openly; for he was*often beaten and mal- j 
treated. Mobs, riots, pillaftings, and attacks upon 
the houses of the Jews were frequent^ and one of 
thjj favourite cries of the mob was certainly among 
the most preposterously stupid of any which ever 
tickled the ear aud satisfied the •mind of the 
ignorant;— 

" No Jews 1 

No w tjotien shoes l! '* 

Some mob-leader, with a taste for rhyme, had in 
tbi* djptich cleverly blended the prejudice against 
the Jew* with the easily excited but vague fears 
of a French invasion, which was in some strange 
w *ar the apprehensions of the vulgar ns 

with slavery, popery, the compulsory 


wearing of-wooden shoes (shbois), and the eating 
of frogs ! And this sort of feeling was often re¬ 
venged on theistreet-Jewj as a man mixed up 
with wooden shols 1 Cumt^rlandT in the comedy 
of “ The Jew, and some time afterwards Miss 
Edgeworth, in the tale of “ Harrington and* Of- 
mond,” and both at the request of Jews, wrote 
to iqpderate this rabid prejudice. 

In what estimation the street, and, incidentally, 
all classy of Jews are held at the present tune, 
will b<?seen in the course of my remarks ; and Ju 
the narratives to be given. I may here observe, 
however, that among sofno the dominant ‘feeling 
against the Je^s on account of tifejr faith still 
flourishes, as is shown by the following statement: 
—Jt gentleman of my acquaintance was one 
evenimr, about twilight, walking down Brydges- 
street. Coven t-garden, when an elderly Jew was 
preceding him, apparently on his return from a 
day’s woik, as an old elothesman. His bag acci¬ 
dentally touched the bonnet of a dashing woman 
of the town, Y*0 was passing, nnd she turned 
romfd, abused the Jew, and spat at him, saying 
witli an oath . “ You obi rags humbug I Vou 
clln't do that!”—an allusion to a vulgar notion 
that Jews have beei^ unable tf> do more than 
slobber, since spitting on the Saviour. 

| • The number of Jews now in England is com¬ 
puted at JK»,000. This is the result at which the 
Chief Rabbi |trrived a few years ago, after collect¬ 
ing^! the statistical information at his command. 
()f*tlicse 35,000, more tkap one-half, or about 
18,000, reside in London. I am informed that 
there may now be a small increase to this popn- 
lipion, but only small, for many Jews have emi¬ 
grated—some to California. A few years ago— 
a circumstance mentioned in my account of the 
Street Sellers of Jewellery—there were a number 
of Jews known “ hawkers,* or “ travellers,” 
who traverse every part of England selling 
watches, gold and sitver pencil-cases, eye-glasses, 
and all the moie portable d^scriptioi* of jewellery, 
as well as thermometers, barometers, telescopes, 
and microscopes. This trade is iJovv little pursued, 
except by the stationary dealers*; and tho Jews 
who carried it on, and who were briefly foreign 
Jews, have emigrated to America. The foreign 
Jews who, though a fluctuating body, are always 
numerous in London, are included in the compu¬ 
tation of 18,000; of this population two-thirds 
reside in the city, or the streets *adjacent to the 
eastern boundaries of the city.« 

Of t^e lfiut>ES and Localities of the* 
Stueet-Jews. 

TriE trades which the Jewi#mas£ ^jgget, I was 
told by one of themselvesf are those m 
they describe it, “ there’s a chance;” that is, they 
prtfer a trade in Such commodity as is not sub¬ 
jected to a fixed price, so that there may be 
abundant scope for speculation, aud something 
like a gambler's chance for profit or loss. In 
this %ay, Sir Walter Scott has said, trade has 
“all the fascination of gambling, without the 
moral guilt but the absence of moral guilt in 
connection with such trading is certainly dubious. 
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The wholesale trades in foreign commodities 
which are now principally or solely in the hands of 
the Jews, often as importers nira exporters, ai*>, 
watches and jewels, sponges—frhitf especially green 
fruits, sucli as oranges, lemons, grapes, walnuts, 
*o<?Oa-nuts, &c., and dates arflong dried fruits— 
shells^ tortoises, parrots and foreign birds curiosi¬ 
ties, ostrich feathers, snuffs, cigars, and pipes; 
but cigars far more extensively at one time. 

* The localities in which these wholesale and re¬ 
tail traders reside are mostly at the East-end—in¬ 
deed the Jews of London, as a congregated body, 
ha\e *becn, from the times when their numbers 
were sufficient to institute a P settlement. ” or 
tl colony,” peculiar to themselves, always resident 
in the eastern quaiter of the metropolis. 

Of com bc a wealthy Jew millionaire—mer¬ 
chant, stock-jobber, or stock-broker—resides where 
lie pleases--m a \illa near th^ Marquis of Hert¬ 
ford's in the Regont’s-park, a mansion near the 
l)uke of Wellington’s in Piccadilly, a house and 
grounds at Clnphnm or Stamfoft-hill; bnt/hese 
are exceptions. The quaiters of the Jews are not dif¬ 
ficult to describe. The hading class in the capacity 
of shopkeepers*warehousemen, or manufacturers, 
are the thickest m llour.dsditch, Aldgate, and the 
Wineries, more especially as regards the “sw^g- 
sliops"nnd the manufacture and sale of wearing 
apparel. The wholesale dealers in lruit are in 
Duke’s place and Pudding hue (Thames street), 
but the superior retail Jew fruiterers—some of 
whose shops ore > .'markable for the beautJ of 
their fmit—are in Cheapside, Oxford-street, Picca¬ 
dilly, and most of all in Covent garden m.uket. 
The inferior jewellers (some of whom deal wflth 
the first shops) are also At the East-end, about 
Whitechapel, Bevis-marks, and Houndsditch; the 
wealthier goldsmiths and watchmakers having, 
like other tradesmen of the cViss, their shops in 
the superior thoroughfares.. The great congrega¬ 
tion of working watchmakers is in Clerken- 
well, but in* that loaJity there are only a few 
Jews. The Hebrew dealers in second-hand gar¬ 
ments, and second-hand wares generally, are 
located about Petticoat-lane, the peculiarities of 
which place 1 have lately described. The manu¬ 
facturers of such things as cigars, pencils, and seal¬ 
ing-wax; the wholesale importers of sponge, bristles 
and toys, the dealers in quills and in “looking- 
glasses,” residttin large private-looking houses, when 
display is not needed for purposes of business, in 
such parts as Maunsell-street, Great Prescott-street, 
(Treat Aftie-street, Lemnn4treet< add other parts 
of the eastern quarter known as Goodnmn’s-fields. 
The wholesale dealt*!s in fo/eign birds and shells, 
and in tko foreign things known as “cuno- 
lies,"^reside in East Snrithfield, Ratchffe-highway, 
High-street (Shadwell), or in some of the parts 
adjacent to the Thames. In the long range of 
river-side streets, stretching from the Tower to 
Poplar and Blade wall, are Jews, who fulfil the 
many capacities of slop-sellers, &c., called info ex¬ 
ercise by the requirements of seafaring people on 
their return from or commencement of a voyage. 
A few Jews keep boarding-houses for sailon in 
Shad well and Wnpping. Of the localities and 


1 abodes of the poorest of the Jews I shall speak 
hereafter. 

Concerning the street-trades pursued by the 
Jews, I believe the* is not at present a single one 
•of which tfeey can be said to have a monopoly; 
nor in any one branch of the street-traffic are 
there so many of the Jew traders as there were a 
few year| back. * f * 

This remarkable change js,thus to be accounted 
for. Strange as the fafit may appear, the Jew has 
been undersold in the streets, and he has been 
beaten on what might be called his own ground 
—the buying of old clothes. The Jew boys, 
and the feebler and elder Jews, t had, until some 
twqlve or fifteen year® back, blmost the monopoly 
of orange and lemon street-selling, or street-hawk¬ 
ing. The costermonger class had possession of 
the theatre doors and the approaches to the 
theatres ; they had, too, occasionally their barrows 
full of oranges; but the Jews were the daily, al- 
siduous, and itinerant street-sellers of this most 
popular of foreign, and perhaps of all, fruits. In 
their hopes* of sale they followed any one a mile 
if encouraged, even by a few approving glances 
The great theatre of this traffic was m the stage¬ 
coach yaids in such inns ns the Bui/ and Mouth, 
!*(Sb Mzytin’s-le-Grand), the Belle Sauvage (Lud- 
gatc-hill), the Saracen’s Head (Snow-hill), the 
Bull (Aldgate), the Swan-witli-two-Necks (Lad- 
lane, City), the George and Blue Boar (Holborn), 
the White Horse (Fetter-lane), and other such 
places. They were seen too, “ wit}i all their eyes 
f bout ♦hem,” ns one informant expressed it, out¬ 
side, the inns where the coaches stopped to take 
up passengers—at the White Horse Cellar in 
Piccadilly, for instance, and the Angel and the 
(now defunct) Peacock in Islington. A commer¬ 
cial traveller told me that he could never leave 
town by any “ mail ” or “ gra.ge,” without being 
besieged by a small army of Jew boys, who most 
pertinaciously offered him oranges, lemons, sponges, 
combs, pocket-books, pencils, sealing-wax, paper, 
nmny-blnded pen knives, razors, pocket-mirrors, 
and shaving-boxes—as if a man could not possibly 
quit the metropolis without requiring a stock of 
such commodities. In the whole of these trades, 
unless in some degree in sponges and blacklead- 
pencils, the Jew is now out-numbered or dis¬ 
placed. c 

* I have before alluded to the underselling of 
the Jew boy by the Irish boy in the street-orange 
trade; but the characteristics of the change are so 
peculiar, that a furthef notice is necessary. It is 
curious to -observe that the most assiduous, and 
hitherto the most successful of street-traders, wvre 
supplanted, pot by a more persevering or more 
skilful body of street-sellers, but simply by a more 
starving body. 

Some few years since poor Irish people, and 
chiefly those connected with the culture of the 
land, “came over” to this country in great 
numbers, actuated either by vague 6 hopes 
oT “bettering themselves” by emigration, or 
working on the railways, or else influenced by 
the restlessness common to an impoverished 
people. These men, when unable to obtain em- 
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ployment, without scruple became street-sellers, carrying heavy burdens of glass or china-wares, 
Not only did the adults resort to street-traffic, foe which the Jews are either incompetent or dis- 
generally in its simplest forms, such as hawking inclined. 

fruit but the children, by whom they were ac- Some of the Jews which nave been thus dis- 
companied from Ireland, in great numbers, were placed from the^ street-traffic have emigrated to 
put into the trade; and if ttfo or three chfldrer America, with the^ssistanefi of their brethren, 
earned 2d. a day each, and their parents 5d. or 6d The principatostreet-trades M the Jews are now 
each, or even Ad., the subsistence of the family was in sponges, spectacjes, combs, pencils, accordions, 
better than they cojild obtain fti the midst of the cakes, sweetmeats, drugs, and fruits of all kinds; 
miseries of the southerA and Western part of the but, in all these trades, unless perhaps in drugs, 
Sister Isle. An Insl^boy of fourteen, Aaving to theylfre in a minority compared with the “Chris- 
support himself by street-trade, as was often the tian ” street-sellers. 

case, owing to the* death of parents and to divers The** iS not among the Jew street-sellers gene- 
casualties, would undersoil the Jew boys similarly rally anything of the concubinage or cohabitation 
circumstanced. common among the costermongers. Marriage is 

The Irish boy could live harder than the Jew— the rule, 
often in his own eoifhtry he^subsisted on a stolen J • • * 

turnip a day ; he could lodge harder — lodge TUE *^ EW Old-Clothes Men. 

a night in iftiy noisome den, or sleep in the open Fiftv years ago the appearance of the street-Jews, 
air, which seldom done by the Jew boy*; lie engaged in the purchase of second-hand clothes, 
could dispense with the use of shoes and stock- was different to what it is at the present time, 
ings—a dispensation at which his rival in trade The Jew then Hhd far more of the distinctive 

revolted; he drank only water, or if he took tea garb and aspect of a foreigner. He not unfre- 

or coffee, it was as a meal, and not merely as a qucntly wore tlje gabardine, which is never seen 
beveiage; to crown the whole, the ci^ r -bred Jew ovf in the streets, but some of the long loose 

*boy required some evening recreation, the penny rock coats worn by the Jew clothes’ buyers re- 

or twopenny comert, or a game at draughts or Kemble it. At that period, too, the Jew’s long 
dominoes ;«but this the Irish boy, country bred, beard was far more distinctive than it is in this 
never thought of, for his sole luxury was a de<*p hirsute generation. 

sleep, and, being regardless or ignorant of all * In other respects the street-Jew is unchanged, 
such recreations, he worked longer hours, and so Now, us#during the last century, he traverses 
sold more oranges, than his Hebrew competitor, every street, square, and road, with the rno- 
Thiib, us the M unster or Connaught lad could live mstonous cfy, sometimes like a bleat, of “ Oio'! 
on less thamthe voung denizen of Petticoat-lane, Qo’ !” On this hencf, however, I have previously 
lie could sell at smaller profit, and efid so sell, remarked, when describing*the street Jew of a 
until gradually the Hebrew youths were displaced hundred years ago. 

by the Irish in the stieet orange trade. * In an inquiry into the condition of the old- 

It is the some, or the same in a degree, with clothes dealers a year and a half ago, a Jew gave 
other street-trades, which were at one time all but me the following nacount. He told me, at the 
monopolised by ^he Jew adults. Among these •ommencement of his statement, that he was of 
were the street-sale of spectacles and sponges. >pn»ion that his people were jar more speculative 
The pie valence of slop-work and slop-wages, and ban the Gentifcs, and therefore the English liked 
the frequent difficulty of obtainaig properly-re- better to deal wit!* them. “ Our people,” he said, 
muneiated employment—the pinch of want, in ,f will be out all day in the wet, and begrudge 
short—have driven many mechanics to street- beroselves a bit of anything tes eat till they go 
traffic; so that the numbers of street-traffickers lonte, and then, may be, they ill gamble away their 
have been augmented, while no small portion of Town, just for the love of Escalation.” My in- 
the new comers have adojUcd the more knowing 'ormant, who could write or ijjpak several lan- 
street avocations, formerly pursued only by the guages, and had been 50* years in the business, 
Jews. then said, " I am no bigot; indeed X do not care 

Of the other class of strfet-traders who have where I buy my meat, Belong as I can get it. I 
interfered largely vjpth the old-clothes trade, often go into the Minories and buy some, without 
which, at one time, people seemed to •consider a looking to how it has \>ecn kjlled, or whether it 
Bort of birthright among the Jew's, I have has a seal on it or not.” 

already spoken, when treating of the dealings of lie then gave me some Account of the Jewish 
the crockineri in bartering glass and cfbekery-ware chikmtn, *nnd th^ number of mcn«in thc^rade, 
for second-hand apparel. These traders now which I liave embodied uftder the proper heads, 
obtain as many old clothes as the Jew clothes The itinerant Jq*v clothes man, he told me, was 
men themselves; for, with a # great number of generally the son of a forffirr^r - iih^glhes man, but 
“ ladies,” the offer of an ornament of glass or some were cigar-makers, or 111 in ill iiTll*ils^ jag 
spar, or of a beautiful and fragrant plant, is more .o the clothes# business when those trades were"' 
attractive than the offer of a small sura of money, lack ; but that nineteen outirf twenty had been 
for the purchase of the left-off garments of the bom to it. If the parents of the Jew toy are 
kmdy. poor, and the boy a shaSp ^id, he generally com- 

The crockmen are usually strong ajrtfcsin the |*meiices business at ten years of age, by selling 
prime ©£ youth or manhood,’ and are capable of ’emons, some trifle in the streets, said so, as he 
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expressed it, the hoy " gets a round,” or street-con¬ 
nection, by becoming known to the neighbour¬ 
hood* he visit*. If he sees a servant, he will, 
when selling his lemons, ask if she have any old 
shoes or old clothes, .and offer Vj be a purchaser. 
If the clothes should come to'm^re than the Jew 
boy has in his pocket, he leaves what silver he 
has as “ an earnest upon them,” and then seeks 
r sofae regular Jew clothes man, who will ad\ance 
the purchase money. ' This the old Jew agrees to 
do upon the understanding that he is to have 
“half Rybeck,” that is, a moiety of th^profit, and 
then he will accompany the boy to the house, to 
pass his judgment on the goods, and satisfy him¬ 
self that the stripling hai not made a blind bar¬ 
gain, an error into which he very rarely falls. 
After this he goes with* the lad to I’etticoat-lane, 
and there they share whatever money the clothes 
may bring over and above what has been paid for 
them. By such means the Jew boy gets his know¬ 
ledge of the old-clothes business,: and so quick are 
these lads generally, that in the course of two 
months they will adqnire sufficient experience in 
connection with the trade to bigin dealing on 
their own account. There are some, he told me, 
as sharp at 15 as men of 60. , 

“It is very seldom,” my informant stated, 
“ very seldom indeed, tha: a Jew clothes man 
takes away any of the property of the house lip 
may be called into. I expect there’s a good 
many of ’em,” he continued, for he Sometimes 
spoke of his co-traders, as if they weif not of his 
own class, “is fond of cheating-—that is, th'ey 
won’t mind giving only 2s. for a thing thati’s 
worth 6s. They are loud of money, and will do 
almost anything to get it. Jews are perhaps the 
most money-loving people in all England. Theie 
are certainly some old-clothes men who will buy 
articles at such a price that they must know them 
to have been stolen. Their rule, however, is to 
ask no questions, and to get as ch^ap an article ns 
possible. A Jew clothes man is seldom or never 
seen in liquor. They gamble fir money, either at 
their own homes or at public-houses. The 
favourite gomes are tossing, dominoes, and cards. 

I was informed, by Vine ot the people, that he had 
seen as much as 30/. in silver and gold lying upon 
the ground when two parties had been playing at 
throwing three halfpence in the air. On a Satui- 
day, some gamble away the morning .and the 
greator part of the afternoon.” [Saturday, I need 
hardly say, is the Hebrew Sabbath.] “ They meet 
in some secret bask plaoe, about ten, and begin 
playing for 1 one a tyrae ’—that is, tossing up 
three halfpence, and staking 1;. on tfce rqsult. 
Othef Jews, and a f|\v Christians,* will gather 
round and bet. Sometimes the bets laid by the 
Jew bystanders are as high as 2/. each; and on 
more than the < old-clothes men have 

".'og^lrts much as 60/., but only after great 
gains at gambling. Some, if they tan., will cheat, 
by means of a halfpenny with a head or a tail on 
both sides, called a * gray.’ The play lasts till 
the Sabbath is nearly over, and then they go to 
business or the theatre. They seldom or never 1 
■ay a word while they are losing, but merely 


stamp on the ground; it is dangerous, though, to 
interfere when luck runs against them. The rule 
is, when a man is losing to let him alone. I have 
known them play for three hours together, and 
nothing be said all that time but* head ’ or ‘ tail/ 
They seldom go to synagogue, and on a Sunday 
evening have card parties at their own houses. 
They seldom eat qpything on their rounds. The 
reason is, not because they ‘object to eat meat 
killed by a Christian, but because they are afraid 
of losing a * deal,’ or tlj.e clrtmce of buying a lot of 
old clothes by delay. They are generally too 
lazy to light their own fires before they Btart of a 
moniing, and nineteen out of twenty obtain their 
breakfasts at the coffee-shops about Houndsditch. 

“ When they return from their day’s work they 
hav‘ mostly some stew ready, prepared by their 
parents or wife. If they are not family men they 
go to an eating-house. This is c soraetnnes a 
Jewish house, but if no one is looking they creep 
into a Christian ‘ cook-shop,’ not ^Pfeing particular 
about eating ‘ tryfer’—that is, meat which has 
been killed by a Christian. Those that are single 
generally go to a neighbour and agree with him 
to be boaidLd on the Sabbath; and for this the, 
charge is generally about 2$. 6tZ. On a Saturday 
there’s cold fish for breakfast and supper ; indeed, 
a Jew would pawn the shirt off his Wk sooner 
than go without fish then, and in holiday-Jime 
he wilt have it, if he lias to get it out ot the 
stones. It is not reckoned a holiday unless there’s 
fish.” 

“ Forty years ago I have made as much as 6/, 
in a week* by the purchase of old dothes m the 
sleets,” said a Jew informant. “ Upon an average 
then, I could earn weekly about 2Z. But now 
things are different. People are more wide awake. 
Every one knows the value of an old coat now- 
a-days. The women know more than the men. The 
general average, I think, takd the good weeks 
with the bad throughout the year, is about 1/. a 
week ; some weeks we get 2/., and some scarcely 
nothing.” 4 

I was told by a Jewish professional gentleman 
that the account of the spirit of gambling preva¬ 
lent among his people was correct, but the amounts 
said to be staked, he thought, rare or exaggerated. 

The Jew old-clothes men are generally far more 
cleanly in their habits than the poorer classes of 
English people. Tii/tir hands they always wash 
before their meals, and this is done whether the 
parly be a c strict Jew or “ flJeshumet,” a comert, 
or apostate from Judaispi. Neither will the 
Israelite ever use the same knife to cut his meat 
that he previously used to' spread hip butter, and 
he will not even* put his meat on a plate that has 
had butter on it; nor will he use for his soup the 
spoon that has ha4 melted butter in it. This ob¬ 
jection to mix butter with meat is carried so far, 
that, after partaking of the one, Jews will not 
eat of the other for "the space of two hour*. The 
Jews are generally, when married, most exemplary 
family men. There are few fonder fathers than 
they are, and they will starve themselves sooner 
than {heir wives and children should want 
Whatever their faults may be, they are good 
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fathers, husbands, and sons. Their principal 
characteristic is their extreme love of money; and, 
though the strict Jew does not trade himself on 
the Sabbath, he may not object to employ either 
one of his tribe, or a Gentile, to do so for him. 

The capital required for commencing id the 
old-clothes line is generally about 1/. This the 
Jew frequently borrows, especially aft&r holiday- 
time, for then he has gencrallyespent all his earn¬ 
ings, unless he be provident man. When his 
stock-money is exhausted, he goes either to a 
neighbour or to a pitbliawi in the vicinity, and 
borrows 1/. on the Monday morping, “ to strike a 
light with,” as he calls it^ and agrees to return it 
on the Friday evening, with Is. interest for the 
loan. This he always pays back. If he was to 
sell the coat oil’ his fcack he # would do this, 1 am 
told, because to fail in so doing would be to pre¬ 
vent his obtaining an)' stock money for the future 
With this capital he starts on Ins rounds about 
eight m the mmunng. and I am nssun d he will 
frequently hog™ Ins work without tasting food, 
rather than lneak into the borrowed stock money. 
Each man has Ins particular walk, and never in¬ 
terferes with that of liis neighbour , indeed, while 
.Upon another’s beat be will seldom cryTor clothes. 
{Sometimes they go half “ Bybeck ” together— 
that is, theyjvviil share the profits of the day's busi¬ 
ness, and when they agiee to do this the one wil^ 
take one street, and the other another. Ttio lower 
the neighbourhood the mote old clothes are there 
for sale. At the east end of the town they like 
the neighbourhoods fiequented by sailors, and 
there they purchase of the girls and the women 
the sailors’ jackets and trowsers. But they boy 
most of the Petticoat-lane, the Old-Clotnes K£- 
cliange, and the marine-store dealers; for as thc*J ew 
clothes mail never travels the streets by night time, 
the parties who then have old clothes to dispo.se 
of usually sell them to the marine-store or second¬ 
hand dealers over ifght, and the Jew buys them 
m the morning. The first thing that he does on 
his rounds is to seek out these ships, and see 
what lie can pick up there. A very great amount 
of business is done by the Jew clothes man at the 
marine-store shops at the west as well as at the 
east end of London. 

At the West-end the itinemnt clothes men pre¬ 
fer the mews at the back of gentlemen’s houses j 
to all other places, or else the streets where the 
little tradesmen and small genteel families reside. 
My informant assured me that he had once bought 
a Bishop’s hat of his lordship's servant for* 1*. 0<f. 
on a Sunday morning. • 

These traders, ns I ha^e elsewhere stated, live 
at the Enst-end of the town. The greater number 
of them reside in Portsoken Ward, Jftoundsditch ; 
and their favourite localities in this district are 
either Cobb’s-yard, Roper’s-building, or Went- 
worth-street. They mostly occupy small houses, 
about 4s. 6d. a week rent, and live with their 
fiumlies. They are generally sober men. It is 
seldom that a Jew leaves his house and owes his 
landlord money ; and if his goods should be seized 
the rest of his tribe will go round and collects^hat 
i* oadng. 


The rooms occupied by the old-clothes men are 
far from being so comfortable os those of the Eng¬ 
lish artisans whose earnings .are not superior to 
the gains of these clothes men. Those which I 
saw had all a lit^red look ; # the furniture was old 
and scant, and tlse apartment seemed neither 
shop, parlour, Ifor bed-room. • For domestic and 
family men, as sonyi of the Jow old-clotlies men 
are, they seem very indifferent to the comforufoP 
a home. • 

I have spoken of “ Tryfer,” # or meat killed in 
the Clmstian fashion. Now, the neat killed ac- 
cordmg®to*th© Jewish law is known as “ Coshar,” 
and a strict Jew will cat none other. In one of 
my letters in the Morning Chronicle on the meat 
maikets of London, there appeared the following 
statement, respecting the *Jew butcher! in White- 
chap#l-market. 

“ To a portion of the meat her© exposed for 
sale, may be seen attached the peculiar seal which 
shows that the animal was killed conformably to 
the Jewish ntes. •According to the injunctions of 
this leligion the beast must die from its throat 
being cut, mstea^ of being knocked on the head. 
The •ulaughteter ot the cattle for Jewish con¬ 
sumption, moreover, must be a Jew. Two 
sllfugbteiers are appointed by the Jewish autho¬ 
rities of the synagogue, and th#v can employ 
otherg, who must be likewise Jews, as assistants. 
Tfcc slaughterers I saw were quiet-looking and 
quiet-man up red men. When the animal is 
sl.mgbteied and skinned, an examiner (also ap¬ 
pointed by tftc synagogue) carefully inspects the 
‘ inside/ ‘ If the lights lie grown to the ribs/ 
said my informant, who had Had many years' ex¬ 
perience in this branch of the meat trade, ‘ or if 
tlje lungs have any disease, or if there be any 
disease anywhere, the meat is pronounced unfit 
for the food of the Jews, and is sent entire to a 
carcase butcher to be sold to the Christians. This, 
however, does not happen once in 20 times.’ To 
the parts exposed* for sale, when the slaughtering 
has been according the Jewish law, there is 
attached a leaden seal, stamped in Hebrew cha¬ 
nt* ters with the name cf the examining party 
s-almg. In this way, a* I nso^itained from the 
slaughterers, are killed weekly from 120 to 140 
bullocks, fiom 400 to f>00 sheep a*d lambs, and 
about 30 calves. All the part* of the animal thus 
slaughtered may be and are eaten by the Jews, 
but three-fourths of the purchase of this meat is 
confined, as regards the Jews, to the forc-quai ters 
of the respective animals; the hind-quarters, being 
the choicer parts, are sent to Newgate or Leaden- 
hall markets for sale on commission.” The Hebrew 
butcher! coffsicter tTiat the Christiad mode "^f 
slaughter is «% far less painf/fl death to the ox 
than was the Jevvisla. 

I am informed that of the A*>> 1 v/lu Giariies Men 
there are now only from 500 to 600 in Edition ; 
at one time there.might have been 1000. Their 
average earnings may be t&metliing short of 20s. a 
week in second-hand clothes alone} but the 
gains are difficult to estimate* • 
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0* i. Jew Street-Seller. 

Ah elderly man, wjio, at the time I saw him, wag 
▼ending spectacle*, or bartering them for old 
clothe*, old book*, or any scrond-hand article*, 
gave me an account’ of hi* %treet-life, but it pre¬ 
sented little remarkable beyond the not unusuaty 
vicissitudes of the lives of t^oae of his cluss. 

• 1 He had been in every street-trade, and had on 
four occasions travelled nil over England, selling 
quills, sealing-wax, pencils, sponges, braced’ cheap 
or superior jeweftery, thermometers, and pictures. 
He had gold barometers in the moun&irius parts 
of Cumberland, sometime* walking for hours 
without seeing man or woman. “ I liked it then” 
he said, “ Jor I was young and'strong, and 
didn't cam to sleep twioe in the sZitue town. 1 was 
afterwards in the old-clothes line. 1 buy .a few® 
odd hats and light things still, but I'm not able 
to carry heavy weights, as my breath is getting 
rather short.” [I find that the Jews generally 
object to the more laborious kif.ds of street traffic.] 

“ Yes, I’ve been twice to Iieland, and sold a 
good many quills in Dublin, for I crossed over 
from Liverpool. Quills and w*ax were a great 
trade with us once; now it’s quite different. 
I’ve had as much as GO/, of niy own, and that 
more than hal^-a-dozen times, but all of it went 
in speculations. Yes, some went in gambling. I 
had a share in a gaming-booth at the races. *nr 
three years. 0, I dare say that’s mcjre than 20 
years back ; but we did \ cry little good. There 
was such fees to pay for the tent on a ’•ace- 
ground, and often such delays between the races 
in the different tov.ns, and hubes to be given to 
the town-officers—such as town-sergeants and chief 
constables, and I hardly know who—and so many 
expenses altogether, that the profits were mostly 
swamped. Once at Newcastle races there was a 
fight among the pitmen, and our tent was in their 
way, and was demolished almost to bits. A deal 
of the money was lost or stolen. I don’t know how 
much, but not near so much as my partners wanted 
to make out. I wasn't oil the spot just at the 
time. I got married iffter that, and took a shop 
in the *econd-han$ clothes line m Bristol, but my 
wife died in child>bed in less thnn a year, and the 
shop didn’t answer; so I got sick of it, and at 
last got rid ol it. 0, I work both the country 
and London still. I shall take a turn into Kent 
in a day or two. I syppo^e I clear between 10s. 
and 20*. a week in anything, and as I’ve only 
myself, I do middling, and am ready for another 
chance if any likely speculation offers. 1 lodge 
with a relation, a'iid sometimes live with his 
fkgvly. No, I never touch any meat flut ‘ @oshar.’ 

I suppose my meat tow costs me 6d. or 7d. a day, 
but it has cost me ten times tl^t—and 2d. for beer 
in additiog ^ „ T — ■> 

m I Wt uiiorraed that fhere are about 50 adult 
Jews (besides old-clothes men) in the streets 
b eJling fruit, cakes, pencils, spectacle*, sponge, 
accordion*, drugs, Ac. 

Op the Jew-Boy Street-Sellers. 

I have ascertained, and from sources where no 


ignorance on the subject could prevail, that there 
are now in the streets of London, rather more than | 
100 Jew-boys engaged principally in fruit and 
cake-selling in the streets. Very few Jewesses 
are itinerant street-sellers. Most of the older Jews 
thu# engaged have been street-sellers from their 
boyhood. The young Jews who ply in street¬ 
calling*, hhwever, are all men in matters of traffic, 
almost before they cease, in years, to be children. 

In addition to the Jew-boy* street-sellers above 
enumerated, there are from 60 to 100, but usually 
about 50, who are occasional, or “casual” street- 
traders, vending for the most part cocoa-nuts and 
grapes, and confining their sales chiefly to the 
Sundays. 

On the subject of the street-Jew boys, a Hebrew 
gentleman said to me : “ When we speak of street- 
Jc.v boys, it should be understood, that the great 
majority of them are but little more conversant 
with or interested m the religion of. their fathers, 
than are the costermonger boys oL whom you have 
written. They are Jews by thUccident of their 
birth, as others m the same way, with equal igno¬ 
rance of the assumed faith, are Christians.” 

I received from a Jew boy the following ac¬ 
count of ihs trading pursuits and individual aspi¬ 
rations. Theie was somewh.it of a thickness in his 
utterance, otherwise lus speech whs but little dis¬ 
tinguishable frflm that of an English stieet-boy. 

‘liis physiognomy was decidedly Jewish, but not 
of the handsomer type, liis hair was light- 
coloured, but clean, and apparently well brushed, 
without being oiled, oi, as I heard a street-hoy 
style it, greased” ; it was lung, and hes.nA his 
ajint told him it “ wanted cutting sadly but he 
‘Miked'it that way;” indeed, he kept dashing 
Ins »urls from his eyes, and back from his tem¬ 
ples, as he was convex sing, as if he were some¬ 
what vain ol doing go. He was dressed in a 
corduroy suit, old but not ragged, and wore a 
tolerably clean, very coarse, anal altogether button¬ 
less shirt, winch he said “ was made for one bigger 
than me, sir.” He had bought it for 9 J</. in l’etti- 
coat-laiie, and accounted it a bargain, as its wear 
would be durable. He was selling sponges when 
I saw him, and of the commonest kind, offering a 
large piece for 3 d., which (he admitted) would be 
rubbed to bits m no time. This sponge, I should 
mention, is frequently “dressed” with sulphuric 
acid, and an eminent surgeon informed me that 
on his servant attempting to clean his black dress 
coat with a sponge that he* had newly bought in 
the streets, the colour of the garment, to his horror, 
changed to a blight purple. The Jew boy said_ 

“ 1 believe 1 ’m twelve. I’ve been to school, 
but it’s .long since, and my mother was .very ill 
ttypn, and I was forced to go out in the streets t<? 
have a chance. I never was kept to school. I 
can't read ; I ’v<e forgot all about it. I’d rather 
now that I could read, but very likely I could 
soon learn if I could only spare time, but if I 
stay long in the house I feel sick; it’s not 
healthy. 0, no, sir, inside or out it would be all 
the same to me, just to make a living and keepsxv 
health. I can’t say how long it is since I 
to sell, it’s a good long time ; one must do 
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tkinff. I could keep myself now, and do some¬ 
times, but my father — I live with him (my 
mother’s dead) is often laid up. Would you like 
to see him, sir! He knows a deal. No, he 
can't write, but he can read a little. Can I (peak 
Hebrew! “Well, I know wlfat you mean. 0, 
no, I can't. I don’t go to synagogue; X haven't 
time. My lather goes, but only sometimes; so 
he says, and he tells me to lock out, for we must 
both go by-and-by. fl began to ask him what 
he knew of Joseph, an<^ others recorded in the Old 
Testament, but he bristle# up, and asked if I 
wanted to make a Meshumet (a eon vert) of him 1] 
“ I have sold all sorts of things,” he continued, 
“ oranges, and lemons, and sponges, and nuts, and 
sweets. I should like to have a real good ginger- 
beer fountain of my*own: but I must wait, ^id 
there's many in the trade. I only go with boys 
of my own ‘sort. I sell to all sorts of boys, 
hut that's nothing. Very likely they 're Ohnstitftis, 
but that's noting to me. I don't know what s 
the difference beTween a Jew and Christian, and 
I don't want to talk about it. The Mcslmmcts 
are never any good. Anybody will tell you that, j 
Yes, I like music and can sing a bit. 4 get to a 
penny and sometimes a two-penny concert No, 

J haven't been to Sussex Hall—I know where it 
is—I shouldsi't understand it. You get in for 
nothing, that’s one thing. I've heard of Baron 
Rothschild. Tie lias more money than 1 could I 
count in shillings in a ygar. I doil't know about | 
his wanting to get into parliament, or what it 
means; but he'» sure to do it or anything else, 
with his nioimy. He's very charitable, I’ve | 
heard. I don t know whether he’s a yermar^ 
Jew, or a l’ortegee, or what. He’s a cut alcove 
mo, a precious sight. I only wish he was my 
uncle. I can't say what I should do if X had his 
money. Perhaps I should go a travelling, and see 
everything everyvvhye. I don't know how long 
the Jews have been in England; always pei- 
hnps. Yes, 1 know there's Jews m other countries. 
■This sponge is Greek sponge, but T Vlou't know 
where it’s grown, only it ’s m foreign parts. Jeru¬ 
salem ! Yes, I’ve heard of it. I 'in of no tribe 
that I know of. I buy what X eat about I’etticoat- 
lane. No, I don't like fish, hut the stews, and 
the onions with them is beautiful for two-pence ; 
you may get a pennor’tb. The pickles—cowcum- 
hers is best—are stunning. But they 're plummiest 
with a bit of cheese or anytlfiilg cold—that's 
my opinion, but you may think different. Pork b 
Ah ! No, I never touched it; I'd as sooil eat a 
cat; so would my father. *No, sir, I don’t think 
pork Bmells nice in a cook-shop, but some Jew 
boys, as I knows, thinks it does. I. doif t know 
why it shouldn’t be eaten, only that it's wrong tS 
eat it. No, I never touched a ham-sandwich, but 
other Jew boys have, and laughed tt it, I know. 

“ I don't know what I make in a week. X 
think I make as much on one thing as on another. 
I’ve sold strawberries, and cherries, and goose¬ 
berries, and nuts and walnuts in the season. 0, 
«« to what I make, that’s nothing to nobody. 
Sometimes id. a day, sometimes Is.; sometinfb# a 
little more, and sometimes nothing. No, I never 


sells inferior things if I can help it, hut if one 
hdsn't stock-money one must do as one can, but it 
isn’t so easy to try it on, ' There was a boy 
beaten by a woman .not long since for selling a 
bjg pottle of stiSwberrie* that was rubbish all 
under the toppejp. 'It was all, strawberry leaves, 
and crushed strawberries, and such like. She 
wanted to taky back? from him the two-pence shss’d, 
paid for it, and got hold of jus pockets and there 
was aeregular fight, but she didn’t get a farthing 
back though she tried her very hardest, ’cause he 
slippedJ^-ogi her and hooked it. So you see it ’• 
dangerous to try it on.” [This last remark was 
made gravely enough, but the lad told of the feat 
with such manifest glee,* that I'm inclined to 
believe that helupiselt wag thociiIprit*ig question.] 

Yea it was a .lew boy it happened to, but other 
boys in the streets is just the same. Do I like 
the streets 1 I can't say I do, there’s too little 
to be made in them. iVb, / wouldn't /He to yo 
to school , nor to Ig ill a shop, nor he anybody's 
sercant lut my own. (>, I cjon’t know what X 
shall he when X 'm grown up. I shall take my 
chance like other#." 

Op Tim Pi.'uvoith, Dwei.i.inus, Tuaffic, etc., 
of Tin: Jkw-Boy Rt!iickt-Rku.kk.m. 

To speak of the street 9ew-boya Sh regards their 
traffic, manners, haunts, and associations, is to 
( spe.ik of the same class of hoys who may not be 
employed A'gularly in street-sale, hut are the 
comrades of those who are ; a class, who, on any 
cessation of their employment m cigar numufac- 
toii«j, or indeed any capacity, will apply them¬ 
selves temporarily to street selling, for it seems to 
these poor and uneducated lads a sort of natural 
voiution. 

These youths, uncontrolled or tncuntrollahle by 
their parents (who are of the lowest class of the- 
Jews,and who often, I am told,care little about tha 
matter,so longas t(je child can earn his own mainte¬ 
nance), frequently in the evenings, after their day's 
work, resort to coffee-shops, in preference even to 
a cheap concert-room. Inclose places they ainusc 
themselves as men might do in ajavern where the 
landlord leaves his guests to thjpir own caprices. 
Sometimes one of them reads aloud from some 
exciting or degrading hook, the lads who are 
unable to read listening with all tile intentnesi 
with which many of the uneducated attend to any 
one reading. The reading is, however, not unfre- 
qucntly interrupted by rude comments from the 
listeners. If a newspaper be read, the “police,” 
or "crimes,” are mostly the parts preferred. But 
the most approved way of passing th# evening; 
among the Jew ooys, is to pl#y at draughts, do¬ 
minoes, or cribbage, and to bet on the play. 
Draughts and dominoes are vinpractised among 
the costermonger boys, ttbt some of tnd“*youDg 
Jews arc adepts in those gabies. 

A gentleman wKo took an interest in the Jew 
lads told me that he had often heard the sort of 
reading and comments I hav% dj scribed, when he 
had called to talk to and perhaps expostulate with 
there youths in a coffee-shop, but he informed me 
that they seldom regarded any expostulation, and 
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seemed to be little restrained by the presence of 
a stranger, the lads,all muttering and laughing in 
a box among themselves. I saw seven of them, 
a little after eight in the evenii^r, in a coffee-shop 
in the London-road,—although it is not muchtof 
a Jewish locality,-And two of them were playing 
at draughts for coffee, while t^ie others looked on, 
dotting halfpennies or pennies with all the eager¬ 
ness of gamblers, unrestrained in their expressions 
of delight or disappointment as they thought they 
were winning or losing, and commenting on the 
moves with nil the assurance of conntns'jeurship; 
sometimes they squabbled angrily and then sud¬ 
denly dropped their voices, ns the master of the 
coffee-shop ^ind once or twice cautioned them to 
be quiet. * « 

The dwellings of boys such ns these are among 11 
the wor.-vt in London, as re^aids ventilation, com¬ 
fort, or cleanliness. They us’de in tlie courts 
and reecs.es about Whitechapel and lVtticoat- 
lane, and gcnnally in a gnuK, If not orphans 
they usually dwell •with then father. 1 am told that 
the care of a mother is. almost indispensable to a 
poor Jew boy, and having that care lie stldom 
becomes an outcast. The Jewesses ami Jew girls 
are rarely hineiant stieet selhis -not >i. the pro¬ 
portion of one,to t\vehe,,»’ompai(*d t!: the men 
and boys; in this lespect therelbu* the «tteet Jews 
differ widely from the r’.Jiih (o t**rnioi»g<*ra and j 
the street Irish, nor aie 1 n ILbicw females even* 
stall keepers in the same piopoition. 

One Jew boy’s lodging which 1'visited \w\s in 
a back garret, low ami small. The boy lived with 
bis father (a Ftreoft seller of fnntf, and tin* room 
%\ns a cry bale. A few s icks weie ihtown o\ei 
an old pnlliaf.8, a blanket seemed to he used for 
a quilt; there were no lire irons nor fendei ; no 
cooking utensils. Beside the bed was an old 
‘chest, serving for a chair, while a boa id resting 
on a trestle did. duty for a table (this was once, 

I presume, a small street-stall) 1 The one not vers 
large window was thick \vit,h dirt and patched all 
over. Altogether I have seldom seen a more 
wretched apartment. "’The man, I was told, was 
addicted to drinking. 

The callings tf which the Jew boys have the 
monopoly am not connected with the sale of any 
especial article, but rather with such things as pie- 
sent a variety from those ordinarily oifeied in the 
streets, such as cakes, sweetmeats, fried fish, and 
(in the winter) elder wine. The cakes known as 
“booleri”—ft mixture of egg, flour, and candied 
orange or lemon peel, cut \erv thin, and with a 
slight colouring from saffion or something similar— 
tffe nowsold principally, and*used* to^be sflld exclu¬ 
sively, by the Jew boys. Almond cakes (little 
round cakes of crushed almonds) arc at present 
vende$-J»y , thc Jev/bov^, and their sponge biscuits 
are in demand. AH, tbeje dainties are bought 
by the street-lads of the Jew pastry-cooks. The 
difference in these cakes, in their sweetmeats, and 
their elder wine, is that there is a dash of spice 
about them not*oriiinarily met with. It is the 
same with the fried fish, a little spice or p( pper 
being blended with the oil. In thp street-sale of 
pickles the Jews have also the monopoly; these. 


however, are seldom hawked, but generally sold 
from windows and door-steads. . The pickles are 
cucumbers or gherkins, and onions—a large cu¬ 
cumber being 2d., and the smaller 1 d, and \d. 

The faults of tjie Jew lad are an eagerness to 
make money by any means, so that he often grows 
up a cheaC, n trickster, a receiver of stolen goods, 
though seldom a jjuef, for he leaves that to others. 
He is content to .profit by the thief’s work, but 
seldom «steals himself, however he may cheat. 
Some of these bids become rich men ; others are 
vagabonds all their lives. None of the Jew lads 
confine themselves to the sale of any one article, 
nor do they seem to pi'efer one branch of street- 
traffic to another. Kven those who cannot read 
are exceedingly quick. c 

may here observe in connection with the re¬ 
ceipt of stolen goods, that I shall deal with this 
subject iu my account of the London Thieves. 

I shall also show the connection of Jewesses and 
Jews with the jnosftfulion of 4he metropolis, in 
my forthcoming exposition of the London Pros¬ 
titutes. 

Of win Street Jewesses and Street 
Jew-Girls. 

I have mentioned that the Jewesses and the 
young Jew guh, < onipared with the ddult Jews and 
’Jew boas, are not stieet-traders in anything like 
the proportion .which the females were found to bear 
to the males among the Irish street-folk and the 
Knglish costn mongers. There are, however, a few 
Jewish females who are itinerant street-sellers as 
well as stall keepers, in the proportion, perhaps, 
<of one* female to seven or eight males. The 
majority of the street Jew-girls whom I saw on a 
round we ic accompanied by boys who were re¬ 
presented to be their brotuors, and I have little 
doubt such was tlie facts, for these young Jewesses, 
although often pert and ignoi mt, are not unchaste. 
Of this I was assured by a medical gentleman 
who could fpeak with sufficient positiveness on the 
subject. * 

Fruit is generally sold by these boys and girls 
together, tlie lad driving the barrow, and the girl 
uniting custom and handing the purchases to the 
binets. In tendnjg a little stall or a basket at a 
regular pitch, with such tilings ns cherries or straw¬ 
berries, the little Jewess differs only from her 
street-selling snters in being a brisker trader. The 
stalls, with a few old knives or scissors, or odds 
"find « 4 cU of laces, that arc tended by the Jew 
' girls in the streets \v» the Jewish quarters (I am 
told there are not n\>ove a dozen of them) are 
generally near the shops and within sight of their 
^parents or friends. One little Jewess, with whom 
I had some conversation, had not even heard the 
name of the Chief Rabbi, the Rev. Dr. Adler, and 
knew nothing of any distinction between German 
and Portuguese Jews; she had, I ara inclined to 
believe, never heard of either. I am told that 
, the whole, or nearly the whole, of these young 
I female traders reside |pth parents or friends, and 
tW there is among them far less than the average 
number of runaways. One Jew told me he thought 
th.it the young female members of his tribe did 
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not tramp With the juveniles of the other sex- 
no, not iu the propoition of one to a hundred in 
comparison, he sold with a laugh, with “ young 
women of the Christian persuasion.” My in¬ 
formant had yieans of knowing tins fact, as although 
still a young man, ho had traiursed the greater 
part of England hawking perfumery, .which ho 
had abandoned as a bad tiade. A wire woikcr, 
long familiar with tramping agd going into the 
countn—a man upon wiiose wold I Ji.n^; every 
reason to rely—told me*hat lie could liotieniemUer 
a single instance of his saving seen a young 
Jewess “ travelling” with a hoy.* 

There are a few adult Jmvesses who arc itinerant 
traders, but icrv tew. I met with one who turned 
on inr arm a not very large basket, idled with 
glass wares ; chiefly Snlt-ceilitrs, agar-ash plat*-, 
blue glass dessert plates, vmegar-miets, and such 
like. The greater part of her wares appeared to 
be bine, and sfte coined nothing but glass, Jmic 
xva“ a good-looking and neatly'dressed woman. 
She peeped m at each shop--door, and up at tlio 
windows of c\ery pmate house, in the stieot in 
which I met hc», crying, “ Clo', old do’ !” She 
barteie l her glass for old clothes, or Ufcwght the 
gfirnn nts, dealing principally in female attire, and 
almost entirely with women. She declined to say 
anything ablflit her family or her citcunistiuu.es, 
except that she had nothing that way to complain' 
about, but—when -1 luid used some names I bad 
authority to make mention ol—she said she would, J 
with pleasure, tell me all about hci tiade, which j 
she carried on rather than do nothing. When 
I luwk,” she stid with nil English accent,her face 
being umuistaheably Jewish, “ 1 hawk oiry goo4 
glass, and it can hardly be called hawking, I 
swop it for more* than I sell it. I always ask for 
the mistress, and it she xvants any of my glass we 
come to a bat gam if wc can. 0 , it's ridiculous to 
see what things sau* ladies—I suppose they must 
be called hull-a— offer for my glass. Clnldien’s 
green or blue gauze veils, torn or laded, and not 
worth picking up, because no use whatever, old 
ribbons, not worth dyeing, and old trucks, not 
worth washing. People say, ‘ as keen as a Jew,’ 
but Indies can’t think we’re very keen when they 
offer us such rubbish. I do most at the middle 
kind of houses, both shops ana pmate. 1 some¬ 
times give a little money for such a thing as a 
shawl, or a fur tippet, as well 4 ^ my glass—but 
only when I can’t help it—to secure a bargain. 
Sometimes, but not often, I get the old thyig ausfc 
a trifle for my glass. Occasionally I buy out¬ 
right. I don’t do much, there’s so many m the 
line, and I don’t go out regularly. I gan’t say 
hyw many women are in my way—v^ry few ; Q, 

I do middling. I told you I had no complaints 
to make. I don’t calculate my profits or what I 
sell. My family do that and I don’t trouble my¬ 
self.” 

Of the Synagogues and tub Religion of 
the Stkeet and other Jews. 

The Jews in this counify are classed as ‘^Por¬ 
tuguese ” and “ German.” Among them are no 
distinctions of tribes, but there is of rites and 


ceremonies, as is aet*torth in the following extinct 
(wfiich shows also the mode of government) fiou 
a Jewish writer: ‘‘The Spanish and Poituguese 
Congregation of Jew 8 , who are also called Sephar¬ 
dim (from the w€rd Sepharad, which 'siguifus 
Spain in Hebrew^, arc distinc^from the German 
•and Polish Jews in their ritual service. The 
prayers both i^uly aihl for the Sabbath materially # 
differ from each other, and the festival prayers 
differ *ill more. Ilencc the, Portuguese Jews 
have a distinct prayer-book, and tfie German Jews 
likewise^ • 

“ TheTundamental laws are equally observed by 
both sects, but in the ceremonial worship there 
exists numerous diffcienceS? The Portuguese Jews 
eat some food <4‘ mg the, Passover,* which the 
ddernijpi Jews are pi ululated doing by some Rab¬ 
bis, but their authumy is not acknowledged by 
the Portuguese Rablas. Nor are the present 
ecclesiastical authorities in London of the two 
sects the same. iv Poituguese Jews have their 
own Rabbis, and the Gel man have their own. 
The Uemian Jews .ire much more numerous 
than jhe Portuguese , the chief Rabbi of the 
German Jews is the Rev. Dr. Nathan Marcus 
Aitter, late Chief Rabbi of Hanover, who wears 
no beard, and dresses m the German costume. 
The piesulnig Rabbi oPthe Portuguese Jews is 
th^ Rev. David Meldola, a native of Leghorn; 
his father filled the same office m London. Each 
chief Rabbi is supported by three other Rabbis, 
calle(| Dayamm, which signifies m Hebrew 
Judges.’ Every Holiday and Thursday the 
ChiJf Rabbi of the German «Jcws, Dr. Adler, 
supported by his three colleagues, sits for two hours 
in the Rabbinical College (Beth Hnmedrash), 
SnUth’s-buildings, Leadenhall-street, to attend to 
all applies turns from jhe German Jews, which 
may bo brought befme him, and which are 
decided according to the Jewish law. Many dis¬ 
putes between Je\wt in religious matters are settled 
m this m.iniici ; and if the Lord Mayor or any 
other magislinto us toltl that the matter hag already 
been settled by the Jewisl* Rabbi he seldom in¬ 
terlines. Tliia applies only to pivil and not to 
ci iminal cases. The Portuguese Jews have their 
own hospital and their own school^ Roth con¬ 
gregations have their representatives in the Board 
of Deputies of British Jews, winch board is ac¬ 
knowledged by government,^nd is triennial. Sir 
Moses Montefiore, a Jew of great wealth, who 
distinguished himself by his mission to Damascus, 
during the persecution of the Jews in that place, 
and also by his mission to Russia, some years ago, 
is the president of* the Board. Ah political 
matters, calling for communicAions with govern¬ 
ment, are within tjie province of that useful 
board.” 

The Jews have eight Synagogues in crondon, 
besides some smaller places which may perhaps, 
adopting the language of another church, be called 
synagogues of ease. The great synagogue in 
Duke’s-place (a locality of whsclg I have often had 
to (peak) is the largest, but the new synagogue, 
St. Helen’s, Bishopgate, is the one which most 
betokens theT wealth of the worshipper*. It is 
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rich with ornaments, marble, imd painted glaj* j 
the pavement is of painted marble, and presents a 
perfect round, while the ceiling is a half dome. 
There are besides these the Hamburg Synagogue, 
in Fenchurch-streetthe Potfuguesc Synagogf*e, 
in Bevis-marks; two smaller peaces, m Outler- 
street and Gun-yard, Honqdsditch, know-n as 
•PMiih Synagogues; the Maiden-lane (Covent-gar¬ 
den), Synagogue; the Western Synagogue, St. 
Alban’s place, IJall-mall; and the West*. Lon¬ 
don Synagogue of British Jews, Margaret- 
street, Cavendish-square. The lastmimtinned 
is the most aristocratic of the synagogues. 
The service there is curtailed, the ritual abbre¬ 
viated, and, the days of observance of the 
Jewish festival reduced* from tv* • to one. This 
alteration is strongly protested against b# the* 
other Jews, and the practices of thus synagogue 
seem to show a yielding to the exactions or re- 
qunements of the wealthy. In the old days, and 
in almost e\eiy country in Eu*>po, it was held to 
be sinful even fora king—reverenced and privileged 
as such a potentate then was—to prosecute ui)3 r 
undertaking before he heard Wss. Iiirsome 
states it was said in reproach of a noble or a sove¬ 
reign, “ lie lne.ikfasts before he hears mass,’’ ahd, 
to meet the uypatience pf the Great, “ hunting 
masses,” as they were styled, or epitomes of the 
full service, w’cic introduced. The Jews, soj?k* 
eight or nine years back in this country, seem to 
have followed this example ; sm h was the case, at 
least, as regards London and, the wealthier i\f the 
professors of this ancient laitli. 

The synagogues Ure not well attended, the con¬ 
gregations being smaller in proportion to the popu¬ 
lation thnn those ol the Church of England. 
Neither, during the observance of the Jewish 
worship, is there any especial manifestation of the 
service being regarded as of a sacred and divinely- 
ordaincd chaiacter. There is a buzzing talk 
among the attendants during the ceremony, and 
an absence of seriousness an^ attention. Some of 
the .Tews, however, show' the greatest devotion, 
and the sameWy be vnid of the Jewesses, who 
sit apart in the synagogues, and are not lequired 
to attend so regularly as the men. 

I should nqt hn\e alluded to this absence of the 
solemnities of devotion, as regards the congrega¬ 
tions of the Hebrews, had I not heard it regretted 
by Hebrews themselves. “ It is shocking,” one 
said. Another remarked, “ To attend the syna¬ 
gogue is looked upon too much as a matter of 
business ; but perhaps there is the same spirit in 
some of the Christian churches.” 

•As to fhe street-Jews, re'iigioF i#little known 
among them, or little cared for. They are indif¬ 
ferent to it—not to such a degree, indeed, as the 
costerinc^fcrs, tor the^ are not so ignorant a 
class—-but yet contracting strongly in their neglect 
with the religious intensity of the majority ot the 
Roman Catholic Irish of the streets. In common 
justice I must give the remark of a Hebrew mer¬ 
chant with whonvJ^iad Borne conversation on the 
subject:—“ I can’t say much about street-Jew^for 
my engagements lead me away from them, and I 
don’t know much about street-Chrisiians. But if 


out of a hundred Jews you find that duly ten of 
them care for their religion, how many out of a 
hundred Christians of any sort will care about 
theirs 1 Will ten of them care? If you answer, 
but they are only qominal Christians, my reply is, 
the Jews are only nominal Jews—Jews by birth, 
and not by) faith.” 

Among the Jews I conversed with—and of 
course only the njpre intelligent understood, or 
were at«all interested in, the question—I heard 
the most contemptuous denunciation of all converts 
from Judaism. One learned informant, who was 
by no means blind to the shortcomings of his own 
people, expressed his conviction that no Jew had 
over been really converted . He had abandoned 
his faith from interested motives. On this subject 
1 am not called lipoh to express any opinion, and 
merely mention it to show a prevalent feeling 
among the class I am describing. 

The street-Jews, including the ihnjority of the 
more prosperous and most numerous class among 
them, the old-clothes men, arc far from being 
religious m feeling, or well versed in their faith, 
and are, pm haps, m that respect on a 
the mass 6f the members of Street 

land , I say of the Church o *' 

of that chuich the many who Jewesses and the 
ligion are usually accounted the tfdult Tr»- 1 
1 In tke Rabhnnc.il College, Is w y add, is the 
finest Jewish library in the wojnd. It has been 
collected for several generations under the care of 
the Chief Rabbis. The public are admitted, 
having first obtained tickets, given gratuitously, at 
the Ch 14T Rabbi’s lesidcnce m Ciosby-square, 

• 

Oj >' the Politics, Literature, anu Amuse¬ 
ment-* op the Jews. 

Perhaps there is no people in the world, possess¬ 
ing the average amount of intelligence m busy 
communities, who care so little for politics as the 
general body ot the Jews. The wealthy classes 
may take an interest m the matter, but I am 
assured, and by those who know their countrymen 
well, that even with them such a quality as 
patriotism is a mere word. This may bo ac¬ 
counted for in a great measure, perhaps, from an 
hereditary feeling. _ The Jew could hardly be ex¬ 
pected to love a lima, or to.strive for the promotion 
of its general welfare, where he felt he was but a 
sojourner, and 0 vy,here he was at the best but 
tolerated and often proscribed. But this feeling 
become* highly reprehensible when it extends— 
as I am assured it dops among many of the rich 
Jews—to their own people, for whom, apart from 
conventionalizes, say‘my informants, they care 
nothing vhaUver; for so long as they are undis¬ 
turbed in money-getting at home, their brethren 
may be persecuted all over the world, while the 
rich Jew merely shrugs his shoulders. An honour¬ 
able exception, however, exists in Sir Moses Alonte- 
fiore, who lias honourably distinguished himself in 
the relief of his persecuted brethren on more than 
one occasion. The greatof the earth no longer spit 
uQpn the gabardine of tne Jewish millionaire, nor 
do they draw his teeth to get his money, but the 
great Jew capitalists, with powerful influence in 
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nianv a government, do not seek to direct that m- hgnee their conceits me superior to the general 
flueiiee for the bettering of the lot of their pooiei inn of cheap conceits, and me almost always 
brethren, who, at the same tune, brook the le- “got up” by their own people, 
stilotions and indignities which they ha\e to sutler *>usse\-hall, iiwLundenhall street, is chic fly sup- 
with a perfect philosophy. Injact, the Jew* have jifrtod by l&iueli^es; thrto the “Jews’ and 
often been the props oi the courts who have jeer- (reneial Litcio% and Sc lentsfie Institution is 
scented them ; that is to say, two or three Jewish *j established, with leadmg-iooms and a library , 
firms occasionally have not hesitated to lend mil- mid theie Let tries, concerts, Ac., aie given»an 
lions to the governments by w|unn they and then at similar institutions (>C late, on every Finlay 
people have been systematically degraded and evening, iShissex-hall has been tin own open to 
oppressed. - the general public, without any charge for ad- 

I vv.is told by a Hebrew gentleman pi pro- mtsMoi^tmd Inclines have neen deliveied gru- 
fessiou.il man) that so little did* the Jews them- tuitously, on literatuie, science, ait, and 
selves care for “ Jewis»h*enumipatmn,” that lie general subjects, which have attiacted ciovvded 
questioned if one man m ten. actuated solely hj audience's The lecture if are ilmdlv Jews, hut 
Ins own feeding**, vve^ild trouble himself to walk tin h*c tines air #ierthei fclienloccol nor Mvlat run. 
the length of the stieet in winch In* liv < d« to P Tile ^et turn i me .Mr IW II. lhe-sian, the Rev 
secure ilaioi^Rotlisclnld’hadmission into tin'Ilomc J (k H A-cher, iMr. J L. Leuson (of ihighton), 
of Ooimnotis. This njiathv my infoimanl ui^ed , and idi. ( laikc. a mejtliant in tin* Citv. .1 ( Ims- 


witfi perfect liutli, 111 now i *»e affected thenieiits j 
of the question, though he was convmeed it f -lined 
a gre.it obstacle t<> it.it • llolhsc hild a smees-, j 
“fill govrrnments." he said, “ won t giv< boons , 
which jl who don’t rare f..r them , and. though 
bartered her glass‘vopn, I look upon lt^as en ! y a ' 
garments, dealing p:. 

hi most entirely withf* fu 1 ai g of the* conijimat 1 v 1 !y , 
vve.ii'o,*' »bmtt bet one can wondei that 1 found 
among the ha^i i,treet-se!!ei.s and olj < b»thes*j 
men with whoin'-M talked on the subject ami j 
then moie mtluential leelhiui gave me eveiy 
1 tulitv to ptosec ute uiv inquny among theiu--a 
pe. t«*c t indiliei* lice to, ami mntlv as peitu* an 
Ignorance of politic*. Ft . *»aps no mei^buv *-o 
few in whpajters, and r< ad them so litllctf as the 
Jcwh gemially Tin* stre et tr.cder s, whan 1 
al'uded to the *-tilij, c t, raid they mad hul but 
the *• I'oiice lie (torts 

Among tie* body of the Jews there is little love 
of Literature Tiof real fu less Jet it he re 
lin inhered I h .vo ;iu|mu d till this iufoimatum from 
Jews lliem-a Iv<*>, and from men vv h > ^nuld not he ' 
mistaken m the mattu), and are fu less familiar 
with English authorship, toiler histoncal or | 
bteiuty, than are the poorer Engli.-h mtizms. j 
Neither dothc wealthiest clashes of the Jews ! 
ciro to fofttei literature amon^j their own people 
One author, a short time ago. foiling to interest 
the Kiiglnh Jews, to pi emote t he* publication ! 
of his work, went to the l %n**d State*, and ' 
his hook was issued in .Philadelphia, tie* city of 
(^uakeifl ! • # • 

The Amusements of tl*? Jews—and here I 
speak more especially of ^thc* street or open air 
trader's—ate the theatres and cancelt rooi^ji. The 
Ctfy of London Theatre, the Standard Theatre, 
and other playhouses at the East-end of London, I 
are gtently resulted to by the Jc^vr, and 11101 e 1 
especially by the younger members of the body, j 
who sometimes constitute a rather obstreperous 1 
gallery The cheap concerts which they patronize 
are generally of a superior order, for the Jews | 
are fond of music, and qjpong them have been 1 
many eminent composers and pc rformeis, so ^l^it , 
tbe trash and jmgie which delights the contention- j 
ger class would not please tbe street Je.v boys, 


tun, whose 1 (■< tides ah* veiv populai among the 
Tic beliameur of the Jew 1 tti miaiits. ami 
th* othei . the’ .lows being tju* m.ijontv. is <|e- 
CMU'us. They k ee m * to like to receive infentnu-* 
tun,# I was tufll , and a gentleman comu-cted 
v.ith tin* hall aigued fiat tins .ittcntion ‘•bowed tt 
ic^dme.s t* >1 pi Opel msttii, tioii, when given in an 
atliac tive fouu, w hu U m« il i|ie opinion that 
tin* v oung Jew c, v\ hen not tln»wu in c liinihood mto 
tl** vortex of money making. wei<* vciy easily 
teachable*, # while then natuial (pnekm ss made 
tliem both iiady and vviiluu* to Ik* t night 

<>id<i#tlu*. buying tniormaut mentioned 
a Jewish c ntmg house? 1 v rated one 111 the 
Jew ij’iaitei, but saw nothing to distinguish it 
fiom t’hiispan reMirts ol tin* .same cliaiacter and 
cheapness (the* * jdate “ of good hot m«nt costing 
■LP, and vegetables 1 // ), except that it was fuller 
of Jews than of Chileans, by three to two, per¬ 
haps, and that then* was no “pork” mthe waiter’s 
specific atom of the fare. 

Hr tut, Cjt.vuiTiTH* Schools am> Eih’c’ation 
ay Tin: Jiws. 

Tnr, .Tewi.sh chanties aie highly hononrahle to 
the body, for tiny allow none of tlieir j.c ople to live 
01 die m a pai ish woi kliousc*. i t is u^e t hat among 
tin* Jews in London tlare are many individuals 
of immense wealth ; but there are also rnauv rich 
('hnstians who can* not mi£ jot for the* need of 
their brethren It must be borne in nmid also, 

| that not only do the .lews voluntarily fcnppoit 
, their own poor and institutions, but they con- 
j tribute- compulsorily it is trilc* their quota to 
i the sii]i|»)it oT tl*c* Hifgh.di pool and cliPrch ; an 4 , 
indeed, ji.iy tlieir due proportion of ali the ptirlia- 
inentary or local imposts This is the more 
honourable and the.* more remark,tide among the 
Jews, when we recollect tlieir indisputable greed 
of money. 

If a Jew be worn out in bis old nge, and 
unable to maintain himself, he is either supported 
by tin* contiiluitions of his fi#n^s, or out of some 
lma 4 or genual fund, or provided for in some 
asylum, and all this seems to be done* with a 
less than ordinary fuss and display, bo that the 
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recipient of the chanty feels himself morer 
pensioner than a pauper. 

The Jews’ Hospital, m the Mile-end Road, is an 
extensive building, into which ftr'ble old men and 
destitute children of both s'xes are adniitttfl. 
Here the boys aW* taught tradA, and the girls 
qualified for respectable domestic set vice The 
'Widows’ Home, in Huke-stieet, A Id gate, is for 
poor llelnew widovv*s. The Orphan Asylum, 
built at the cost of Mi. A L. Moses, and sup¬ 
ported by subsmption, now contains 14 guls 
and H boys, a scliool is attached to tfte^hsxlum, 
which is m the Tenter Ground, Goodman's fields. 
The Hand-in-Hand Asylain, lor dee.13ed old 
people, men and women, is in Dukes phice, Aid- 
gate. There are likewise alnft houses lor the 
Jews, eieitcd also h\ Mr. A. L. Moses, at'Mile- 
end, and other alms-houses, elected by Mi. Joel 
Km.imzel, in Wellclose-srju ire, near the Tower. 
Throe are, further, three institutions f<*i granting 
manMge dowers to fatherless fluid rer , an insti¬ 
tution in Bevis-niafks, lor the bunal of the poor 
of the congregation , “ Belli llohin , " a house 
lor the reception of the bi* k pool, and of*-poor 
lying-111 11 imicn belonging to the tori!legation <»1 
the Spanish and Poitngu<-«/ Jews, “ Maga^m 
Zobun,” b*r lending momv to aid appiruitu eslups 
among boj s, to lit gnls lor good dome.stii ser¬ 
vice, and lor helping porn childicn to pioceed’*to 
foieign paits, when it is believed change 

will be advantageous to them , and “ Nolen Le¬ 
brun Laiecbim to disti'bu.e bie.Td to the poor 
of the congregation on the dav pieced mg the Sab¬ 
bath. 

I am assured that these institutions .ire well- 
managed, and that, if the chanties are abused 
by being dispensed to undeserving objects, it is 
usual]}’ with the knowledge of the manage!s, 
who often let the abuse pass, as a smaller evil 
than driving a man to theft or subjecting linn to 
the chance of staivatmu Olio gentleman, fa¬ 
miliar with most of thc-e e'tablndnneuts, said to 
me with a laugh, “ 1 believe, if you have had 
au\ conversation with*lhe gentlemen who manage 
these matters. 3(hi wall have concluded that they 
are not the people to be imposed upon \eiy 
easily ” 

There are seven Jewish schools in London, four 
in the city, and three at the West-end, all sup- 
poited by voluntary t ontrihutums. The Jews’ 
Fiee School, in Bell-lane, Kpitulfields, is tile 
largest, and I s ? adapted tor the education of no 
fount than 1200 boys and girls. The late Ba¬ 
roness do Rothschild provided clothing. 3early, for 
all the pupils in the school In the infant School, 
Houndsditch, are about 400 little scholais. There 
are also the Orphan Asvlirn School, previously 
mentioned ; the Western Jewish schools, for gills, 
in Dean-street, and, for boys, 111 Greek-sheet, 
Soho, but considered ns one establishment; and 
the West Metropolitan School, for girls, in Little 
Queen-street, and, for boys, in High Holborn, 
also considered a*f o?ie establishment. 

Notwithstanding these means of education*,* the 
both of the poorei, or what in other,callings might 
be termed the w01 king classes, me liot even tole- 
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rably well educated ; they are indifferent to the 
matter. WithTnanv, the multiplication table 
seems to constitute what the} think the acme of 
all knowledge needful to a man. The gieat 
m.ijofity of the Jew hoys, in the street, cannot 
read A smaller portion can read, but so im¬ 
perfect!} thfit their ability to read detracts nothing 
from their ignorance. So neglectful or so neces¬ 
sitous (hut 1 heaid the. ignorance attributed to 
neglect fr.r more frequently than necessity) are the 
poorer Jew's, and so, sooff do they take their 
children away fiom school, “ to learn and do some¬ 
thing for themselves,” and so irregular is their 
attendance, 011 the plea That the time cannot be 
spared, and the boy must do something for him¬ 
self, that many children leave the free schools not 
only about as ignoiant as when they entered 
them, but almost with an incentive .to continued 
ignorance; for they knew nothing of reading, 
except that to acquire its rudiments is a pain, a 
labour, and a restraint. On some of the Jew 
bovs the vagrant spirit is strong; they mil be 
itinerants, ii not wanderers,--- though this is a 
spirit in no way confined to the Jew boys. 

Although the wealthier Jews may be induced 
to give money towards the support of their poor, 
J heaid strong stiictuies passed upon them con¬ 
cerning then indifference towards their brethren 
in all oflier respects. Even if they subscribed to 
a school, they never c.ired whether or not it was 
attended, and that, much as was done, far more 
was in the power of so wealthy and distinct a 
people. “ This is all the more inexcusable,” was 
‘-aid to cue by a Jew, “ because theVe are so many 
iich Jews 111 Loudon, and if they exerted and ex- 
eiut.ed a broad* r liberality, as they might m in¬ 
stituting Jewish colleges, for instance, to promote 
knowledge among the middle-classes, and if they 
cared more about employing their own people, 
their libeiahty would be farfaune fully felt than 
similar conduct m a (,'hiistian, because they have 
a smallet spheic to influence. As to employing 
their own people, there are numbers of the lull 
Jews who will employ any stranger 111 preference, 
if he work a penny a week cheaper. This sort of 
t htu employment,” continued m} T Jew* informant, 
“should never he, exclusive, hut theie might, I 
think, be a judicious preference.” 

I shall now pioceed to set forth an account of 
the sums yearly* rahsenbed for purposes of educa¬ 
tion and chanty by the Jews. 

4 The' Jews’ Free Schrol in Spitalfields is sup¬ 
ported by voluntary contributions to the amount of 
about 1200 / yearly. ^0 tins sum a few Christians 
contiilm*e, as to some other Hebrew institutions 
(which I shall specify), while Jews often ore 
liberal supporters of Christian public chanties— 
indeed, sonic -of the wealthier Jews are looked 
upon by the members of their own faith as inclined 
to act more generously where Christian chanties, 
with the prestige of high aristocratic and fashion¬ 
able patronage, are in question, than towards their 
own institutions. To the Jews’ Free School the 
C'-u t of Common Council of the Corporation of 
London lately granted 100/., through the exertions 
of Mr. Benjamin S. Phillips, of Nevvgate-street, a 
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member of the court. The Baroness Lionel do | # well-doing. Sometimes the amount requited by 
lloth-child (as I have formerly stated of the late an old-clothes man, or other sheet ti.idei, 13 
li.iromsid supplies clothing for the scholars. The I obtained by m* for him at one of these loan 
school is adapted for tlie reception of 1^)0 hoys tsocieties. Sometimes it .is advanced bv the usual 
nd 011 is in equal proportion ; about 900 is tile "imyei ot tlie ^cond-hand p:\ments collected h\ the 
average attendance • street-Jew'. No security m mu Ii case-' is gn on be\ mid 

The Jews’ Infant School in IToundsditch, with stramje;is it rtiay sound the peisonal h*i\j>ur 
an uvemge attciyUnce approaching 400, is sinn- of an old clothes man f Jin experienced man told 
I. 11 1 \ suppotted at a cost ot fiorn i>00^ to 1000/. tnef that taking all the class of Jew stieet selleis, 

\eaily. • who are a \eiy fluctuating IxfHy, with the exerp- 

The Orphan Asylum* School, in GoodnianV tion^f«the old clothes men, the sum thus ad- 
fields. receives a somewhat Ifltger support, hnt in \anced an stoik money to them might be seldom 

the expenditure is thifco&t of an asylum (betore | less 111 any one vo.ti than IUHI/, and mldoin nuue. 

mentioned, and containing 22 inmates). The | than fi(<0/. Theie if a pi evident notion tli.it 
funds are atiout JfdMl/. yeailv. Christians snh- \ the poorer Ji^va, when seeking di*«rity, ale sup 

sciibe to this institution also Mr. Fiedeiu 1% i-W-i with floods foi stieet sale by then wraith^ 

M 1* , taking jjre.it miriest in it The attendame brethren, and novel with money -this appeals to 
of pupils is tiom »It>u to jilU. # j be unfounded 

It might* he t< dious t(» einmieiate the other! Now to sum up the above items w e find that the 

schools, after ha\ini' d< sen bed the pnnup.il. I will ! yeailv < o*-t of |)u'Jewish schools is about <000/., 

merely add, tbeiebue, tl'.it the \eail\ < ontfibutioiis j suppK mi* theimans of in^ti 111 ftmi to .‘b>t)0 < hil- 
to each ate from 7<>"/ to liM'b/.atid the pupils' dien (out of a population of 1S ,000 of all aye-*, 
taught in rath from 2<t<> to lot) Of iIum* fuitlwr : o:y halt of w%nn. pel haps, an* undei 20 \e.in), 
schools there an* font alieady specified 1 The v rails outl.iv 111 the <is\ltmis, \t , is, it up* 

Tfn .It ws Hospital,at Mile Knd, is mamtanu d •peais, Jisdli/ annu.dlv, bt m tiling m nuinl.umng 

at a \earIj cost of about ,1000/, lit wbub , about 120 mdivxluaU (at a rout of nrai 1\ 11/ 

Christian* conttibute, but not to a twentieth of ! pm head) It we afld no moie than 200 / >early 

the amount (ollet ted Tin* prisons b%n< fit'-il fie j^foi the minor chanties 01 institutions l have pie- 

woiii out obi men and destitute clnltln-n, w Inb* \ musly ^alluded t", wo find 11 , 000 / expended 
the number of alnispeople i.s fiom J60 to 200 ; .1 iiiin.ill\ n* tin* public schools and chanties of tin* 

vearlv i Jj vvs of bondnn» independently of about 2000/., 

Tne othei two .isvlums, \e, wbnh 1 hm* w ha h is tin* amounted the loans to those 1 rquiiiug 

speiilud, aff* munit.lined at a cost of yliout '•'Hi/, lonipoiaiy aid • 

*adi, as <1 vi nrly av magi', and the Asm shores, We have In foie seen that the immbej of 

thiee in number, at about half that sun* The 1 .lews in London is estimated bv the best inhumed 
persons nliewd by these last mentiom d in-titu j*at about 1^ 000, hem e it would appeal *that the 
turns number about 2.V), two thuds, ot theie- j chantable donations of tin* dews of London 

ahouts, being 111 the am burnt. , .1111011111 on an aveiage to a little less than 1/. per 

The Loan Hi^mt-es .lie thiee the Jewish head Let us compare this with the benevolence 
Ladies V; it mo ami Benevolent Loan Isoi n t\ , • of the (’linstiaan. At the same latio the sum de 
the Lintwu i.in Lean Society ovh^t.dhd Limisa i voted to the dainties of Kngl.ind and Wales 
nun a learned 1I« lm vv scholar could not iiifoim 1 should be verv neaily 1 (»,000,000/., but, acioid- 
in>*, although he had asked the ijue.stion of othei s), nip to the most lib< r»l estimates, it does not 
and the Magnum Zobini (the Coud Jje<d**i, a l’or 1 rmich half that amount, the jint of the land and 
tupue.se JewF Loan Society 1 other fixed pioperty, togctliyr with tin* interest 

The business ol these Jthree societies is con- of tin* money left hu < bai liablejmrpogcs m hng- 
diatid on the same principle. Money is lent on 1 land and Wales, is 1,2<)<>JKM)/. If, however, we 
personal or anv senility approved by the managers, ' add to the voluntary contributions the sum raised 
and no interest is charged t<* the boirower. The 1 comjmlsojily by assessment in aid of the poor 
amount h ut v* uih is from f)00/ to 7t ,( >/. by ea< h (about 7,'Ht'bOOO/ per annum), the ratio of the 
souotv, the w hole beftiu repaid and with Mifliflent ; Knghsh Chnstian’s contributions to ins needy 
punctuality , a few weeW “ grace ” is o« casionally j brethien thiouphout the eountty will be very 
allowed in the event illness or any unfore*-» , en : nearl\ the same as that of the Jew s Moieovn, 
event The Loan tvx i< tics have n<*t^i t found it - if wu tuifT oi»r utfl-ution to the b< uettdent hetjtieftts 
• necos»ary to proceed apamst any <*f their debtors , | and donations of tin* Chrfstians of London, we 
n v informant thought this fnibearwute ixtcnded j shall find that thyir miiinfiMiiu* does not fall far 
ovei m\- years. « | f-hort of that of the metropolitan Jews, The 

Tnere is not among the Jewish street traders, j pioss amounts of the charitable contributionc of 
as nmonp the eo«termonpers and others, a class j London are given below, together with the nmn- 
forming part, or having nine formed pait of them- hers of institutions , and it will thus be seen that 
selves, and living by usury and loan mongern.g, : the sum devoted to such purposes amounts to no 
where they have amassed a few pounds. What- ; less than l,7b4,72dA, or tfp^ards of a million and 
ever may be thought of the Jew h usurioustbyilmps j •hiee-ijuarters steiling lor a population of about 
as regards the general public, the poorer classes of j two millions ! 
their peopie are not subjected to the exactions of j 
usury, with all its clogs to a struggling man's 
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Income Imoinc 
<1 1 nuil <U •*' 
from uildii- »rom 
t..<\ proper! 

l. it" is ( . 

12 GMifr.il medical hospitals. ilS 1,^05 £111/>11 
CO Mrdn al < bantiea %i spe¬ 
cial purposes .... ‘**7,071 (>£ C>00 

amf.-m'Ml ,lis|,n,-’.-inrs . . 11,170 -N'A 

12 Hi own vation of life* and c 

j)ll|il'< monk .« . 8.700 2,<<3 

J S R< < (aiming the fallen and t ^ 

Miying the pi ogiof s of 


11 Relief of geneial debttfu 

turn and distress 

2<i K id 

IVi'Jl 

12 belief of specified (lis¬ 
tless . 


10 (VS 

11 Aiding the K-iounc* ef 

the industrious . 

4 ( >1 V 

2, fitly 

1 1 I’m the blind, deal, and 

dumb. 

1 en, 


1<)3 (alleges, hospitals, and 

otliei asv linns 1 u tlie aged 

fi.r.vr 

77.10U 

1 <> rii.n itahle pension sot a ties 

J..,71H) 


7-1 ('haiitahle and piovideut, 
chiefly foi spec iin d tln^se-. 

IpJlO.l 

j 

31 Asylums lm orphans and 

wtlicl necessitous ( hildlell . 

f.:»j«;r> 

25 C\0 . 

10 Educational found itmns . 

15,(.fdi 

-i Thai liable model n ditto . 

4,(ui0 


40 School s«k lelies, li ligmus 
hooks, chilli h aiding, and 

.. 

. i 

Chiistion vi-uing', ^.e. 


los-'Ort 

35 Bible ,iml mi js.omuy . 

ClJMt 


■Jin T<>ml.1 

,i> 12 St»J 



Jews, and recognised by her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, as an established corporation, with powers 
to treat and determine on matters of end and 
political policy affecting the condition of the 
Hebrews in this counliy.and interferes in no way 
with lehgious matters It is neither a metro¬ 
politan nor a local nor a detached board, but, as 
far as the Jews m lfiigland maybe so descnbed, 
a national boaid. Tins board is elected tncnnially. 
The electors are the “ seat-hollers ’ m tlie Jewish 
synagogues, that is to saV, they belong to the class 
of Jews who piomote the suppoit of the syna¬ 
gogue* by renting seats, and so paying towards 
the (ost of those establishments. 

Theie are m England, Iieland, and Scotland, 
.^bout^loOO of these svat-holcUrs exercising the 
franchise, or rathei entitled toex< rc*se it, but many 
of them a io imlillemit to the pm liege, fis is often 
te4i‘ ed In the apatl^y shown oil rlie days of 
ih ( lion f'eihaps tillee-fouitha of the pn\ileged 
nninher may Mite. The semees of the io- 
prc&ent itives aie gratuitous, and no qualifica¬ 
tion h irqmicd, but the elected are usually the 
loading nirtuppnhtan .lews. Tin* proportion of 
the electors voting is m the ratio of the deputies 
elected. London letuins 12 deputies; Liver¬ 
pool, 2; Mancliohtoi, 2, Biiminghani, # 2 , Edm- 
biMili, Dublin, (the only places m either Scotland 
or lieland letiumug deputied, Down, Portsmouth, 
SoutIiainpt.nl. Ely nicmlh, (•antei buiy, Noiw'ich, 
Swansea, New<aslle-on-Tyne and two other places 
] (actoidmg to the litnnher of seat holders), each 
one ch putv, thus making up the nut; hex to 30. 
k|i # eli‘ v ttop days the attendance, as 1 have said, 
n of top small, hut flm fluting actoidmg to any 
cans* of o\ itenient, winch, however, is hut scl- 


2n connection with the 1 statistical pat t of this 
subject I may liu ution that the Chief Rabbit each 
leeene 1200*/ a yeai , the lbade^ of the S\na- 
gt nines, of whom theie are twelve in London, fiom 
300/. to *100/ iiyeareach. the "iSecretanes of the 
Kwiagnguos, of v horn tlnye aie also twe lve, fiom 
2 00/ lo ‘>(10/ each , t the twelve under Secretaries 
fiem 100 /. to If>0/ s and six i)a\anini 100/ a year 
each. Tiiesc last-mentioned officers aie looked 
upon by many of the Jews, as the “ poor curates” 
may he by' the membeisof the Church of Eng¬ 
land as being exceedingly under-paid. The 
functions of the Day mum have been alieady men¬ 
tioned. and, I may add, that they must have ie- 
ceived expensive sc holaily educations, ub for about 
four hours daily they h.,ve to lead the Talmud 
in tVc* places *f woislnp. * 4 1 

mm i.. _r .1 _ _i.i, n* l 


The question which lias of late been discussed 
I by tin-. Ho,lid, and which is nojj; under cousidor- 
ation, and negotiation with the Education (Jom- 
misbiomis of hei Al.ijes.tys l’livy ('owned, is the 
obtaining a grant of money ;n the same proportion 
as it has been granted to other educational 
establishments. Nothing has as yet been given 
to the Jewish schools, and the matter is still un- 
detei mined. 

With leligious or Bader dotal questions the Board 
of Deputies does not, oris not requited to meddle , it 
leaves all such mattejs to the bodies or tribunals I 
have mentioned. Indeed the deputies concern tlicm- 
, selves only with what inay\be called the public 
inteie-ts of the Jews, bo^h as a pait of the com- 
| mumty and as a distinct people. The Jewish 
: institutions, hovvcvoi, are not an exception to the 


_ I icuii,uihu its iiiiiuoi.1 1.0 vote, unu uu not 

tnbutions, donations, bubscnptions, bequests, j tote, accordingly, in the eloc^on of the Jewish 
\c., among the Jews. [ deputies. Indeed, the Reform members, whose 

1 have before spoken of a Board of Deputies, ! synagogue was established eight years ago, were 
in connection with thj? Jews, and now proceed to ! formally excommunicated by a declaration of the 
describe its constitution. It is not a parliament kite Thief llabbi, but this seems now to be le- 

among the Jews, l am told, nor a governing 1 carded as a mere matttr of foim, for the inem- 

powtu. hut what may be calted a diluting oi , bei s have lately p.u taken of all the rites to 

regulating body. It is autlioiucd by the body of j which oithodox Jews are entitled. 
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Op the Ffneual CrninroNins Fasts, and 
Customs of the Jews. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Jews nr* among 
the tilings which tend to preserve the distinctness 
and peculiarity of this people Sometimes, though 
now lardy, the nearest relatives of the deceased 
wear sackcloth f* coarse cigpeb and throw ashes 
and dust on their )>a?r, for the term doling whuh 
the corpse remamsfcnnbmied. this term being the 
game as among Chnstjans When the coipse is 
carried to the Jew's’ buiial-pfl’ound for interment 
the coffin is froquentfy opened, and the corpse 
addtessed, m a llehiew formula, by any relative, 
friend, ot nequaintaiice who may be present. 
The words are t<* the following pm port • 4' It *1 
have done anything that might be offensive 
paidon, paidon. paidon" After tii.it the coffin is 
earned roaftd the burial giound in a eiicuit, chil¬ 
dren chanting the i*Hth Psilm m its ongmal 
Hebrew, “a pr i\cr of Movs, the man ot (iod * | 
The passages which the an causes to lie most 
emphatic aie these \ cases — 

“3 Thou tamest man to deduction; and 
* aavest, Ketuin, y e childten of men 

“ J For a thousand years tn tiiy sight ate but 
as vestc iftav when it is past, and as a watch m 

tln> mdit • ° 

“ a Thou earnest them away as with a flood ; 
they aie as a deep in the morning they aie like 
gi.i-s whuh glowi th up 

“(5. In the riot'iing it llmirishclh, and grow- 
eth up. n» the evening it is cut flown, and 
witheieth. * • 

•* in The 1 days of our years are thieesenie 
mmis and ten, and if by reason of strength they 
be foui'Cuie v«nrs, vet is tlieu strength labour 
and Muiow, foi it is soon cut off, and vve fly 
a wav ' t 

Tiie cofhu is then earned into a tent, and tlio 
funeial players, in Jlcdnevv, are jrad. W lien it 
has been lowered into the* grave, the lebitnes 
and indeed all the attendants at the intoimuit 
fill up the grave, shovelling m the earth. In tin 
I Jews’ bunal-ground are no distinctions, no vault! 
oi ptovtsinns for aristocrat]^ sepulture The veiy 
rich and thevciy poor, the outcast woman and tin 
virtuous and prosperous gentlewoman, “ grossly 
familiar, side by side eonsiirn*.# A Jewish funera 
is a matter of high bolemnity. 

Th<* buna] fees ar« 12... for childrenj and fron 
2/. to 3/. for adults. These fees are not the pro 
pertv of the parties nffyutmir, but foim a poituui 
of the synagogue funds for general purposes, pay 
| # merit of officers A'c No fees are* charmd to the 
relitives of poor Jews 

Two fa^ts are rigidly absented by the Jews, 
and even by tbob" Jews who are usualH lnddbr- 
ent to the idwrv^c s of their religion. These 
are the Black Fa v t, m conimemor ttioii of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the White Fast, m 
commemoration of the atonement. On each of 
those occasions the J>ws absta.n altogetl*i«from 
food for 24 hours, or from sunset to sunset. 


Of tiie Jew Streft-Skm/f.k^ of Accordions, 

AND OF TlIKIll STREET Mt'SICAL Pi’KM'ITS. 

1 1 CONCHA’DR ^account »of the Street*Jews with, 
nn nceomit of|thc aocoidioif«scllors. 

Although the dews, as a people, are mutual, 
they ate little concerned at pieseut eithei m jhe 
sale of musical instiaments in the streets, or m 
stifet-musie or singing. Until within a few Mars, 
however, the street-sale of accordions was earned 
on MHneiant Jew*, and had previously been 
carried on most extensively in the countiy, even 
in the far north of Faiglnnd. Some years hack* 
well-dressed Jews “ ft «i\ idled’* with stocks of 
aceoidions. h 11 many country towbi# and in gen¬ 
tlemen’s countiy mansions, m taverns, and schools 
also, these aetoidmns were then a novelty r l he 
Jew could play on the instrument, and earned a 
book of nistrui tions, which usually formed part of 
the bargain, ant* bv the an! of winch, lie made out, 
any one, even without previous knowledge of tl 
pr.ictu.il ait of niusic, could easily teach himself 
^lothing lmP a little practii e in fingering being 
wanted to make a good aieordion-plaver At fust 
•the accordions sold bv the Jew hawkers were 
good, two guineas ljeiiig no nmwia! price to be 
paid fm one, even to a stieet-sellei, while ten and 
(twenty .‘.hillings vveie the lower charges But the 
accordions were in a few vests “made slop, 
(heap instruments being f-erit to this (ouiitry fiom 
t ^etnuinv .Hind .,oJd .it less than half their formei 
price, until the «barge fell as low as 3s <*»/. or even 
2s iuf — hut only foi “tubbedi," I was fold. 
When the fi.agility and m'eiior musical qualities 
of those instruments canto to be known, it was 
'found almost impossible to sell m the stieets even 
Hiipc iu*i instrument#, however leasmiable in price, 
and thus the trade sunk to a nonentity. So little 
demand is then* now foi these instruments that no 
pavvnbioker, I#am assur'd, will advance money on 
one, however wel^m.ide. 

The itmeiant accordion trade was always much 
gieatoi in the countiy# than m* London, for m 
town, I was told, few would die troubled to try, or 
even listen, to the tones of umuccordmn played by 
a street-seller, at their own d^ois, or in their 
bouses. While theio were 100 or 120 Jews 
haw king accordions in the country, then* would 
not be 20 in London, including even the submbs, 
when* tin* sale was tlx- best. 

Calculating that, when the tuade was at its best, 
130 Jews bivvked accordions in town and 
country, and tliat each bold tli/ee a week, at an 
Hveiage pfice*of f?K each, or my uT a wrek fft an 
average price of ]0* ear h* the profit b< .ng fiom 
50 to 100 pel <nU. vve find upwards of 20,000/. 
expended in the eoiiry of the y« .ti in accordion, 
of whit h, however, little more than a sixth part, or 
about 3000/ , was expended in London. This wag 
only when the tinde had all tin* recommendations 
of novelty, and in the following year peihnpg not 
half the amount was teamed. One informant 
thought that the year 1 v 2^ !) was the best for the 
bale of thye instruments, but lu* spoke only from 
memory. • At the present time I could rot find or 
Ik ar ot one btreet-Jew belling accordions; I re- 
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member, however, having seen one within the 
present year. Most of the Jews who travelled 
with them have emigrated. . 

It is very rarely indeed that, fomlias the Jews 
are of music, any of t|K*m are to'be^ound in the 
bands of street-musicians, oi of such stieet-pei- 
formtys as the Ethiopian serenades If there be 
any, I was told, they vveie probably not pule 
Jews, but of (Ilmstian paient.ige on one sides oi 
the othei, and not 'associating with then own 
people At the cheap concert-rooms, lynvevoi, 
Jews are frequently singeis, blit rarely the 
Jewesses, while some ot the twopenny concerts 
at the East-end are got up and mainly p.itinn- 
ued by the pqofer class of Jews J ( ews ,ue also 
to be found occasionally among the supmnume- 
lanes of the theatres , but, w hen not piofessio.iall'y 
engaged, these btill live among then own people 
I ashed one young Jew who occasionally sang at 
a cheap concert-room, what description of songs 
they usually sung, and he answeied ‘ .ill hinds." 
Jle, it seems, sang comic songs, but bis friend 
Harney, who bad just left him, sang sentin.. ntal 
songs lie earned Is and sometimes 2* , hut 
more* frequently l.s , thiee 01 foui nights w the 
week, as lie bad no regular engagement In the 
daytime he winked at cigarAnnking, but did not 
like it, it was “ .so c onjuuioj " lie* had likewise 
sung, but giatuitouslv, at conceits got up 1m the 
benefit of any peiMin “ bad oil " lie knew 'aotlung 
of the science and art of nni.su Oi tip* supeiiot 
class of Jew vocalists and cori]niseis, it is not bi 
coin so necessaty heie Jo speak, as they do nofr 
come within the scope of m\ piesent subject. t>t 
Hebrew youths thus employed til cheap and de¬ 
sultory comeit-smging, then* ate in the wmtii 
season, I am told, from 1UO to lf>0, lew, if any, 
depending entirely upon their piofesMonal exer¬ 
tions, but being m ciicuiiistances suuilai to those 
of my young liifoimant. 

Os the Slum’i-llrwilts ok*-I1cm.s’- , \Vasu. 
The trade m hops’-wash, pr m the i of use of the 
table, is by no means insignificant. The* stieet- 
buvcis im* of the costeimoiigoi class, and some of 
them have been costeimongeis, and “when not 
kept going i.guiar on wash,’ 1 was told, are 
“ costois still," but with tile advantage of having 
donkeys, pomes, oi bmses and caits, and fie- 
(juently shops, as the niafluity of the wash-buveis 
have; lor they me often gieengioCcTs as well as 
costeimongeis. 

The bogs' food obtained bv these street-folk, 
or*t I lilies' frequently hoa»i it ca'led, the 
'* wash/' is pine mod f j mi the eating houses, the 


pieces of stale bread, or bread left at table ; occa¬ 
sionally of meat kept, whether cooked or un¬ 
cooked, until “ blown,’* and unfit for consump¬ 
tion (oiuj mail told me that he had found whole 
legs of mutton in thb wash he bought from a 
gioat eating house*, but very rarely) of potato- 
peelings , ol old and had potatoes , of *‘ stock,” or 
the remains of meat 'stewed for soup, which was 
not good enough for ‘sale t& l>e re-used by the 
pool ; ol phi mgs of ever y md of cheese or 
meat, and of the many 4 -things winch are con¬ 
sidered “ only fit for 'pigs.” 

It is not always, however., that the uuconsumed 
food of great bouses or of public bodies (where the 
dinnois are a part of the institution) goes to the 
vvpsh-tub At Buckingham pahlce, I am told, it 
is given to poor people who have tickets foi the 
leieipt of it. At Lmeoln’s-ilin the refuse oi 
leavings of the bar dmneis are sold to* men who 
retail them, usually small chandlers, and the pom 
people, who have the means, buy tins broken 
meat very readily at J(7 , Oi/., and 8/7. the pound, 
winch is cheap for good cooked meat. Pie-nust, 
obtained by tfs puiveyois in the same way, is 
sold, pel baps with a small poition of the ton tents 
of the pu*. in penny and twopenny-wintlis. A 
man familial with this tiade told me th«*i among 
tins best eiistoineis for this kind of second hand 
lood were women of the town of the pooiei class, 
who wen* always leady, whenever they had a 
few pei eo at command, to buy what was tasty', 
iliesip, and leady-cooked, because “they liadn t 
no tumble with it, but only just to eatjt.” 

Opr ot frit* pimupal souices of tin* “ wash ” 
supply is the cook shops, oi eat mg-homes, where 
the* “havings’ on the platis ale lilhei tlie in l - 
qmsiti’h of the w.uteis or vv am esses, oi looked 
sh uplv after by master or misticss. Theie aie 
also in these places tlie remains id soups, and the 
potato peelings, At., of which 1 have spoken, 
togethei with the keen appropilation to a piolit- 
able use of evei*< ciumb and scrap—when it is a 
pm turn ol the gams of a sen ant, oi when it adds 
to the leieipts oi the pioprietm. In calculating 
tlie pun ha so-value oi the good-willed an eating- 
1 i si*, th 4 wash” is as carefully considered as is 
the number of daily gutats. 

One of the pimiipal street-buyers from the 
eating homes, and in seveial paits of town, is 
Jemmy Divine, of fca'mbctli. He is a pig-dealer, 
but glbo sells Ins wash to others who keep pigs, 
lie sends louiul a cart and ‘tim.se under the caie 
ol a boy, oi of a man. wliom be may have em¬ 
ployed, or dines it himself}and he often has moie 
caits than mV. ,In his cart aie two or three tub*, 
« ..ii ..... ,.,„a u . 4i...f .i i „ . .11 


utensils, and of the dishes and plates used at 
dinners and Mtppers , o^, small pieces of meat left i 
on the plates ot the ’dmois m taverns, clubs, oi | 
look-shops , of pieces oi potato, or any remains of \ 
vegetables, of any viands, such as puddings, left 1 
in the plates m the same maniiei; ot gnstle , of 


fm will frequented taveins and “dining-iooms.” 
The wash tubs on the premises of these buyers 
aie often offensive, sometimes sending foith very 
sou; sftitbls. 

In Sharp’s alley', Snnthfteld, is another man 
buying quantities of wash, and buying fat and 
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grease extensively. There is one also in 1 1 into s- 
street, Lambeth, who makes it his sole business 
to collect hogs’-wash ; he was formoily a coal- 
heaver am} wretchedly poor, but is now aljle to 
make a decent livelihood m tlTis trade, keeping a 
pony arul cart. He genet ally keeps about 30^ 
pigs, but also sells hogs’ food retail to anv pig- 
keeper, the price b‘‘mj^ Lf <*(/. a pail-lull, ac 
cm ding to the quality, as tin* collectors are always 
anxious to have thefevash rich, ’ and will not 
buy it if cabbage-leaves o? the palings of gieen 
vegetables form .1 put of it. This man and the 
others often employ lad* to go round for wash, 
pa\ing them 2s. a week, and finding them in board. 
They me the same class of boys as those 1 hive 
described as coster*boy*, aflul are ofte. - 

young fellow's. These lads—or men hired f<>i tile j 
purpose -are sometimes sent round to the smalloi j 
cmk-shops anfl to private houses, when* the wash is 
given to them fin the trouble of cany mg )' aw ty, 
in preference to its being thiown down the dtum I 
Sometimes only !</ a pail is paid by the street- | 
buyer, provided the stall he taken away punctually j 
and regularly. These youths <u nmipcaiiy pails j 
lifter the fashion of a milkman 

The supply bom the workhouses is veiv large j 
It is often Vh.it the paujnrs.ilo not eat all tiso j 
nee pudding allowed, or all the biead, while soup j 
is frequently left, and potatoes , and these leavings j 
sue woitliless, except for pig meat, as they would , 
turn soui. It is the same, though not to the i 
same extent, m tile prisons. 

What I hwve said of so’.u* of the larger eating- 
houses relates also to the club hou ><*s. m _ 

There are «i number of wash buyeis in the 
suhiubs, who puichase, oi obtain their stocC gra¬ 
tuitously, at gentlemen s houses, and retail it 
either to those who feed jags as a busmens, oi 
else to the many* I was told, who hve a little 
wav out of 'own, and ‘‘like to grow then own 
bacon” Many o| these men jietfotm tin* woik 
themselves, without a lioi-e and i.ftt, and are on | 
their feet every day and all day long, except on ; 
Sundays, cam mg hngs’-vvash from the sellei, or to I 
the buver. One man, who had been m tins trade 1 
at Woolwich, told me that he kept pigs at one j 
time, but ceased to do so, A Ins customers often | 
muimured at the thin quality of the wash, declar- ' 
ing that he gave all the best to Ins own animals. 

If it be estimated that there iiie 2U0 nun daily 
buying hogs’-wash m London and the subui^is, 
within 15 miles, and that each collects* only *2<I 
{•ails per day, paying 2 if. per pail (thus allowing 
for what is collected without purchase), we hud 
10,3100/. expended annually in buy wig nogs’-wash. 

Of tiii; Strebt-Ul tun* of Tla-Li.avi a. 

An extensive trade, but less extensive, I am in¬ 
formed, than it wa^a few years ago, is carried on 
in tea-leaves, or in the leaves of the heib aftei 
their having been subjected, m the usual way, to 
decoction. These leaves are, so to speak, re- 
manufactured, in spite of great risk and frequent 
exposure, and m defiance of the law Tift* ^7th 
Heo. III., c. 29, is positive and stringent on the 
subject:— 


*“ Every person, whether a dealer m or seller 
of tea, or not, who shall dye or fabricate any slue- 
leaves, liquone(vUaw>s or the I< airs of tm that 
hare been usul, pr tlfo leavcyj of the ash, elder or 
other tree, shiu| <>* plant, in •imitation of tea, m 
who shall mix or colour sticn leaves w ith ten a 
.Fajionic.i, copperas, fiugar, molasses, clay, logwood 
m other ingiedieiit, or who shall sell oi expose to* 
sale, #r have m custody, any su< h adulterations 
m imitation of tea, shall tor every pound foileit, 
on coin^ctM>n, by the oath of one witness, hetoie 
one justice, [>f ; or, on non payment, he committed 
to the House of (\>ilection for not more than 
twelve or less than six months.” 

The same actglso authorizes a magistrate, »n the 
oath of ail excise olliccr, oi any one, by r whom lie 
suspects this illicit trade to be earned on, to seize 
the hribs, or spurious teas, and the whole apju- 
i.itus that may he found on the premises, the 
hoiks to be burnt ami the other articles sold, tin* 
jmne-*ds of sin h a sale, alter the j»a\ ment of ex¬ 
penses, going half to the mfoiincr and half to the 
pom of the paiah. 

It .ijijie.u.s evident, fiom the words of this act 
v*|nch I have tUiftt t'-nl, that the use of tea-loaves 
for the robbery' of the jniblic and the defrauding 
of the loveime lm.s biPn long nf jiraclice. The* 
extnctalso shows vvliat othei cheats were formerly 
resorted to - the substitutes most jiopulur with the 
tea nlaimf.tctuiers .it one time being sloe-leaves. If, 
however, oi^ tenth of the statements touching the 
triplications of the 1Tmv*s of the sloe-tree, and of the 
jufte of its som, astringent Ijmt, during the war 
time, had any foundation m tiuth, the sloe must 
have been regarded commercially as one o( the 
r«ost valu.ible of our native productions, sujiplymg 
oui Lidii s with thtn te.i, and our gentlemen with 
then jioit-wme. * 

Women and men, three-fourths of the number 
being women, about buying tea leaves of the 
female servants in the larger, and of the slioj*- 
keepers’ wins m the smaller, houses. But the 
gieat purveyors of these things,arc tin* char¬ 
women. In the houses where they char the tea- 
leaves are often reserved lor thf nr to be thrown on 
the carjiets when svvejit, as a means of allaying the 
duet, oi else they form a part of tfterr perquisites, 
and aie often asked for it not offered. The mis¬ 
tress of a colfee-slioji told me that her charwoman, 
enijdoyi d in cleaning ev^ry other morning, had 
the tea leaves as a part of In r remuneration, oi as 
a matter of cour.se. What tin* charwoman did 
with them liei ernjdoyer new i mqumd, although 
she was alpuy s an* urns to obtain t(jetn, and 
n*feired me to the poor vvqjuan m question. I 
found her in a very clean ajMitment on the second 
floor of a decent lflmse in Someis-town , a strong 
hale woman, with whafr may be called an mdus- 
tnoim look. She was middle aged, and a widow, 
with one dnightcr, then a nursemaid in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and had regular employment. 

“ Yes,’ she said, “1 g< £ the tea-leaves when¬ 
ever I can, and the most at t^o coffee shops that 
I work at, but neither of them have bo many as 
they used 4o have. I think it’s because cocoa ’a 
come so much to be asked for in them, and so 
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they sell less tea. I buy tea-leaves only at one 
place. It’s a very large family, and I give the 
servant 4 d and sometimes 3^ M 5V. a loitnight 
for them, but I *m nothing %*i socket, for tlf: 
young girl is a bit of a lelation ot mine, and it's 
like a trifle of pocket money for her She gives a 
petniy every tune sin goes to lier chapel, and so 
do I , theie's a box for it fixed neai the door O 
yes, hei mi tiess knows I buy them, fo?' her 
inistiess km w me before she was m.uned, «md 
tlut's about lf>oi Id y ears since \\*h<*r 1 ’ve 
got this basin (prodiKing it) full 1 sell it, pemual 
for \d 1 don’t know what the leave** i i it v.ill 
weigh, and 1 have nevei $old them by weight, blit 
I believe some h.ue i’lwh.ips tb*y in'lit weigh, 
as damp as some of them are, about a pound* 1 
Bell them too chandler now ] have sold them to a 
rag and bottle shop. I ve bad men and a omen tall 
upon me and oiler to lmy them, bill net l.u<d\, and 
J novel liked the looks u! tlieiiw, and ri"' i i sold 
them anv. I don’t know what they it wanted 
for, }>ut 1 ’ve licaid lh.it they he nu.vd with new 
tea l have nothing to do with tlibt, I g.t them 
honestly and sell them horn ctlv, and tint s all J 
,m say about it. Kvtjy little helps and d iat. 
people wont pay # pooi people ptiquily, then ]i i 
people can't be expected lobe veiy nice But 1 
don’t complain, and that’s all I know about it ’ * 

Tin* c handlei m queitieii km w nothing of tlie 
trade in tea leaves, he .said , Ik houeht limn and 
lie did not know that ,iny ot llv shop* eepi i *> ek'd, 
and he could not hum a notion what t ay coujd 
be wanted fm, if it wasn’t to .-weep c.upes ' 

This mode of having 01 collecting is, I am 
told the commonest mode of anv, and it ceitamiv 
piesents .some peuilwurtn s. The leaves vvlncfi 
aie to foim the spin unis t\i are collected, m 
gieat imasine, by a class who an* pel Imps mole 
likely than any other to have theuieel\< s to 
buy and drink the stuff which (ley have* hc'lpcd 
to juoduce ' 15v charwomen ^md vvaslui women 

a “luce t up ot tea ‘ in tlie afternoon timing 
then woik is' generaVy dashed among the 
comf.nts of e xistence, v»t thev an the very per¬ 
son-. who sell the .tea-leaves vvInch me to make 
them “lunch gn/ed beverage ' It is tuinu’B 
to leMcd also, that .is tea leaves aio mod indis 
cimnnately lor being ic-made into vvlut is con- 
bideted new tea, what mpst be the strength ol inn 
te.i in .1 few veils. Now all Inmsowives ilam 
that twne the quantity of tea is icquiied t" m.ike 
the udusum of the same stiength as foimerly, and 
if the* collection of old tea-leaves continues, and tin* 
rtittM' leaved' arc* to be lined .Vnd le-cfned pci pc 
tuallv, suit 1 v we unfit get to use pounds whe 
vv e now do ounces. 

A man formerly m tin; ten-leaf business, and 
eiv anxious not to lx* known - but upon whose 
tnfi’imation, I mn assured fiom a uspettable 
sonice, full reliance may be placed—gave me tin* 
fidiowing account 

“My father kept*:* litt^o shop in the gen *ral 
bin*, and I In Ijied him , so I was p.utly brought 
up to the small way. Jbit I was adrift bv my¬ 
self vvlum I was ijiutc* young—18ora> pci haps 
X can read and vviite well cnougi*, but I was 


rather of too gay a turn to be steady. Besides, 
father was very poor at times, and could seldom 
pay me anything, if 1 worked ever so. He was 
veiy find of his bqlly too, and I’ve known him, 
when lie ’h had a bit of luck, or a iun of business, 

1 # go and stuff his.xelf with fat mast pork at a 
cook shop till he (.ouid baldly waddle, and then 
come home and lo«k hisj^df upstairs m his bed¬ 
room and .sleep three parts of the afternoon. (My 
niothei was dead ) Bip, father was ;t kind-hearted 
man fm all that, and for all his mast pork, was as 
thm as a whipping-post. I kept myself when I 
left him, just oil and *<»n like, by collecting 
mease, and all that; it can’t he done so easy now, 

J fancy , .so J got into the tqvleaf busmen, but 
'f.tthtfi had nothing to do with it. An eldeily 
soi t of a woman who l met with in my collecting, 
ami £vho seemed to take a sort ol fancy to me, put 
me up to the leave*. She was an out-and-out 
hand at anything that way herself Then I bought 
tea-leaves with other things, foi I suppose foi lour 
or five veins IIow long ago is it I O, never 
mind, mi, a lew years. 1 bought them at many 
sort} of houses, and earned a box of needles, and ^ 
odd-, and eiub, as a sort of iiitiodui tioii. Then* 
wasn't mm h of that wanted though, for I called, 
vv lion I could, sor*n * 11 ) tin* mol mugs befoie the 
family vva up, and some ladies don't get lip till 
It) or 11 von know. The masters wasn't much : 
it was the miMies^es I cared about, Ik cause they 
aie often mu h Taitais to the mauls and always 
a-pokmg m the way. 

‘ I’ve /tied to do business in tin 4 great lords’ 
IhKiscs lit the squ.ues and about the parks, but 
there *v is mostly faomehocfv about there to hinder 
you Besides, the setvants m such places aie 
often on bn.ud wages, and often, when they le 
not on bnaid wane-, find their own tea and sugu, 
and little of the tea leaves. is Jived when eveiy 
one has a . cpalate pot of tea , so there s no good 
to lie done th|ie Luge houses in trade where 
a munhei of young men is boarded, diapers or 
grocer*, is among the best places, as theie is often a 
Inm-ekeepi r there to deal vv.th, and no mistress 
to bothei. I always bought by the lot. If you 
otTcied to weigh voii^vvould not be able to clear 
any thing, as they’d be sure to give the leaves a 
extra wetting I put handbills of the leaves to 
my nose, and coiihic tell fiom the smell whether 
tliev were hard drawn or not AY hen they isn't 
liafd dia m they answer best, and them I put 
to one side. I had a bag like a lavvyei’s blue 
bag, with three division^ in it, to put my leaves 
into, and as,keep them sunder. Yes, I’ve bought 
of charwomen,' but somehow I think they did’nt,, 
milch aclume selling to me. I liaiuly know how 
1 made them oi;t, blit one told me of another. 
They like the shops better for tticir leaves, I 
think ; because they can get a bit of cheese, or 
snuff, oi caudles for them theie ; though I don’t 
know- much about the shop-work m this line. 

1 ’ve often been tried to be took in by the ser¬ 
vants. 4 I’ve found leaves in the lot offered to 
me to buy vvlut vva* all dusty, and had been used 
for sweeping; and if I’d sold them with my 
stock they'd have been stopped out of the next 
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money'. I *ve had tea-leaves given me by servants Vessel after friction in its cleaning. These teas aie 


olt enough, lor I used to sweetheart them a bit 
just to get o\ci them ; and they’ve laughed, and 
asked me whatever 1 could vv^mt with them. As 
foi puce, win, I judged wliat a lot was worth, 
and gave uicoidmgly —horn hi. to ],*>*. 1 nevof 

gave more than 1 s. for any one lot at a time, and 
that had been put to.one side foi me in a large 
comein, foi about a fortnight 1 suppose 1 cant 
sn\ how many peojflb hqjl been tea’d on them. 
It it w is a lmmekeepei, or anybody that way, 
that 1 bought of, theie was never anv thing 
about wliat tiny was Wanted for What <M I 
want them i«u ' \\ ly\, to sell again ; and though 
him a* 1 sold then^to nevei said so, I knew they 
v.'.e to dry uni .main, f know nothing •bouf 
who he w*i3, ‘u vvlieie he lived The woman 1 
t"ld vm ot -cut him to me. 1 ,suppe-.e 1 < l^ared 
about 1". a Week on them, and did a little in 
I'thri things Ik side, pi limps I c)r\u«.1 I'llhei 
luojo th in 1<> on leav •- £.<.m< week 1 *, and ui ! 
otliem Tin' paitv as call* <\ upon m«* one - a v\ eek [ 
to bn\ w 1c iv e j was a\ u\ polite* man, and r*e -med 1 
iputi- tin gentleman There was fit* vuighinir 
lb * \ im i i ,,, il i he lot, and i.ud * mi much’ U< 
wo*>! lot ^tand bating, oi be kept haggling , and i 
h 1 ' m >m > wa down, a al no noiibt n ,e ’What f 
l, '*t ii’>‘ •’ J veiv likely got three |i>il! now fix | 
hu It w w no gi.a* tiade, il ym umsidei tki j 
bonb'e 1 ve s-iim tmu s tamed tin leaves that , 

in' <i j> a k* .1 in pa|it is, and put into a tai pet bag, 1 

winu- time was otin i , t<, ,i toilet'shop , thi \ 1 

aiuavs haf •till called in’ maikedrf.n a raid ’ 
t ’ l,, i J .tsI i 1 no cji.t sijons, but just yell tl*m 
'l.hiie was t, o, and som-'Um s tom hoy-, ;*> u e<l 
to bswig me l< m s cm Nitunl.ij, nigiitx I th nk 
th* \ was ihaivv miens .son**, but I don t know J.-i 
a positive, and I don t know how thev mad • nn 
<"*t. I think l®vvas one of the tin tops of th* 

tiade at Mr tarn-, n.ine \\o hs IV laid out a 

M, v* i■"’>m( .g’l i ill have, 1 kgwn t a m limi 

ho\V mil.} J. Ill the line, Oi V, hit's doin r 

hilt much the same 1 j,., c!-»ul*t J m gh-d 

/ ’*■ done with it ' 

1 .mi told bv those who ale ok well inhumed on 
the mi l»|oi t as is pejhaps pgftsjble, w In n a .suprp- 
t'tnms and dishonest li.tfhi i.x the hi1i>. it of nupmv, 
that although h m sj-mioustea is sold, their .tie 
nmie make is oi it. r iwoof#iiu> puncipal ju.mu- 
ia.tur.rs have of late, ho vever, be. n prev*nt*d 
earning on the lnisae-ss by tin* Intel*, entuffi of 
tli'* ’is' 1 ofhters. T#u* spuiwiifl tea-men me 
als. the buyeis of wicked tea,’ that is, of tea 
whali has 1). .u pait of the salvage a wi.ckcd 
* m-ss* 1, and is danuged < n sj> >if,-d entn.lv b\ 
tlie silt water Tin, is rr-dued an I dv. d, h o ,<s 
to appear fiesh and m w. Jt n dyed with 
I’ni-aan blue, which give.s it what an c\- 
teiis ve tea dea-er de'-;ih» , d to me as an ‘‘in¬ 
tensely hue green ’ it is then mixed y\,th the 
commonest t.unpo’V.h't t* as and w.tli the }) timig‘st 
^‘■•Uhg lly-oii*. and lug always a kind id “ ine- 
ti tllic M smell, bom.what like that of ^ popper 


! usually sold at is* the pound, 
j Moe-lcavcs ki^ ami urns tea, as I have befoie 
'jtated, were iilemensive jtse, but this manulac- 
tuie ceased tif exist about ^0 veins ago Now 
1 the spurious mutei ml consists only of the old tea- 
leaves, at least s<? tin as expmieuced tmdesyien 
know*. The adultmtion is, however, I am if- 
nir.l, liiiuo skilfully conducted than it used to 
be, and it* staple is of far •easier prncuiatmn 
The ^w> tliough it makes the use of old tea- 
leaves, as components of what is called tea, 
punishable, m in veitlmle**-* Mleiit ns to their sale 
1 or purchase: they tan hf collected, therefore, with 
; a compai.itive ^pipunitv % • 

| r ^he tea leaves aie dlied, d) id (or io-dycd), 
and sin iv el led on j dates of hot metal, carefully 
tended. The dyes used are those I have men¬ 
tioned. These teas, when mixed, are hawked m 
tin- rountn, hu^i ot in town, and aie sold to the 
haukets at 7 lb*, foi tilj. The i|uaiters of 
pounds rue retail, d at 1 <•. A tea-dealei told me 
th.g, he < .mld*iv( ogin^e tins adulter.ited commo¬ 
dity, but it was only a person skilled in teas who 
tould do so, bv its (()(//.,( look b’oi gieen tea - 
the mixture t<> wlm li the prepaied leaves an* mostly 
d< voted the old teif is blendfd with the com- 
jnoiH‘f.1 (fuupowdei , and Hysons No live, I am 
told, is lequued when bl.uk Ua is thus re-in<ide, 
but I 1 now that plumbago is often u->ed to hinm- 
laje tin- fgloom # The mfeiioi s!iopkeep<*n. sell 
t^ns anidUial'd tca,*espeuailv m iieiglib.uuhoods 
when* the pool In h eouggegate, or any oi the 
low* t .lass of the ]*oor 1'nglisli. 

To obtain the stalislies of a tiade width < \ists 
^ll ’-pile let, only of tile V 'gllailCe of the e.\< i.se 
and polif e oilneis ^ut i f public lepiobiitum, and 
w’hiJi i, < v-entiallv a fe^iet Had* 1 , is not po-sible. 

1 !■< aid ‘■oin ■, who vuie bkelv to be vvell-m- 
loi mnl. i on|e. :«ie for it cannot honestly bi called 
nu.M than a nm^vtme - that between 500 and 
1 lOuo lb-, jeihaps TO') lbs, ol old tea-leaves were 
m »d.» up v.cikly in l^mdon ; but of this In* 
thought that about an < ightb^was spoilt by burn- 
| mg in th* pmci ss ol dyv mg 0 
| Anothii gi nilem.in, lmwevei, thougbt that, at 
| the verv lea*t, ibmbie the idiov* quantity of old 
tea I*’.i \ os was weekly liunufactuied into new 
tea. Auoiemg to his f'Stimate, and lie was uo 
m« an aulhnuty, no les* than 1500 lbs vvei l.ly, 
j or 7^,000 lbs pi r annum of this tiash are yiaiiy 
j poured into tin* London mai^et. Tin* uveiage 
j consumption of tea is abmft 1 \ lb pet annum for 
each ui.ilT, geomflii, oi child m 4iie king'wMi; 

. * o flee luiiig the jn un tfiufr enf* nnented b< veiage 
i ( 'l the pool 'lli'fbe, howTvei, of the jmurest who 
dr jo 1: ten consume about two ounces per week 
, (half an ourne m mug them twice), or one pound 
m the comn* of <\eyv two month>. This makes 
' the ani’U d consumption of tin* adult tea-drinking 
; r*' ,r •niiount to (i lb- , and it is upon this class 
; tin* hpuiious te.i is chn flv*i^istcd. 
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OF THE S^'EET-FINDERS.OR COLLECTORS. 


Thepk men. for by i.ir the groat majonty arc men, 
may bo divided, aeunding to flic nature of their 
Occupations, into three t lasses — 

1. The boue-giubbeis and rag-gatherer*,* who 
are, indeed, the sunc individuals, the pmc-findcrs, 
and the end and old Mood colli ctor^i. ^ 

Tl-e diedgeimcn, the mud-larks, and the 
fcewet-hunters. 

o. The dustmen and ifcghtmcn, the swoops and 
the MMVehLM 1 *. 

The In at class go amoad daily to /.V*/ m # tho 
streets, and call) axvay with them aui h things as 
bones, lags, “ puie ” (or dogs’dung), which no one 
appropriates These the) sell, 'md on that sab* 
Suppoit a am etched life. The second (hiss of 
p< ople rue also as sti ictly jhid< r.\ , but their in¬ 
dustry, or lather their labour, is conhm d to the 
rner, or to that Rubterianean ids of sewerage 
unto which the Thames supplu a the gnat outlets 
These pel.sons may not be nnniedialeU connected 
with tlie s oi London, but linn pin*>uit; are \ 
(amed on m the open air 'U the hew* i-.ill n.a) 1 
be so includedt, and are all, at am rate, ont-.d- 
dom auu.ition The thud ilas.i l. distimt fioiu 
eithei of these, as tin* labourers computed in it 
an* not fmdeis, but <uf/uioi\ oi of the 

dm and fdtli of oui streets mid ln>u a a, and oi tlie 
boot, of mu chimin*) 

The two fust (lassos also differ fmm tin thud 
ju tin* fait that the .sweeps, dustmen, scavenge is, 
<ko., are paid (and often huge sum*) lot tin* le- 
mo\al of tlie refuse the) i oiled, whereas the 
bone gilibbers, and mud-huh**, and pure-iinden, 
and diodgoimen, and sewn hunter , get foi their 
pains mil) the a .duo ol the aiticle*? they gather. 

J lei mil, too, lies a broad distinction between the 
stiect-tiniie!, m collector, and the stieel-buvei 
though both deal pi initially with refuse, tin* 
hu\ei jMOr/.i for what he is peimitted to take .iA\av, 
"h ieis the Under or collector is either paid (like 
the sav (*<*}>). or else lie neither pays »m is paid 
(like the bouo-grubboi), for tlie lcfusc* that he 
lemoA es 

f J'he third (lass of street-collectois also presents 
another and a markedly distinctive characteristic 
They act in the capacity of servants, and do not 
depend upon chance for tlie result of their day's 
labmu, but are put to stated tasks, being employed 
:| H&, p'Ud a fjxed sum for then work*. To this 
desorption, how ever, spine of the sweeps present an 
exception , as Avhen the sweep aa oiks on Ins 0A\n 
account, or, as it is worded, “ is lus own master.’ 

The public health requites the periodical clean- | 
ing ot the streets, and the removal of the refuse i 
matter from mu dwellings , and the man who con- . 
ti.uts to e irr) on tins aa oi k is decidedly a street- j 
< 'dleetm . for mi \a h. t In*collects m r. moves depend*, 
tin* am.mut of his remuneration. Thus a vvialthy 1 
cnuti.tc.ioi for the public scavenger)', is as entneiv 
one ot the stieet folk as the unskilled and ig- I 
norant labourer Ire employs. The master lives, i 


<md, in many instances, lias become rich, on the 
results of his street employment, for, ot coulee, 
the actual workmen are but c as the agents or 
sources of Ins profit ft a on the collection of 
pure” (dogs’-dmig) m theestreots, if (onducted 
by the sonants ot any tanner or leather dressei, 
either for the purposes of his own Lade or for 
sale to others, might be the occupation of a wealthy 
man, denving a small profit liom the labour of 
each particular lolhctm. The same may also lie* 
U'did,pf bmie-grublnng; or any* snnriai occupation, 

J however insignificant, and now abandoned io the 
I outcast. 

J Were the collection of mud and dust carried on 
by a number, ot distinct individuals—that is to 
bay, Aveie each mdiAidu.il dustman and «ea\ongei 
to collect on lus oavii account, there is no doubt 
that no o/iti man, could amass a ioitune b\ such 
means—vvlii^.* if the collection of hones and lags 
and even dogs’-dung were earned on * m the large' 
w iy,” that is to sav, b) a number of lnclmcUiai 
(oliictois working for one “ head man,*’ even the 
pi I log uj) of the most abject le'usc ol the nietio- 
1 polls might become the smiue of gie.it in.lies. 

The boni'-grubhei and the mml-laik (the 
searcher for refuse on tlu* bank i of the mu) 
difler little in then pursuit'* or m then character. 

; runs, excepting that the mud-larks v;c* generally 
boys, which is more an acudcntal than a definite 
distinction The gruhbeis an* with a few excep¬ 
tions stupid, unconscious of their degradation, and 
with little anxiet) to be relieved horn it. They 
are UMiall) taciturn, but thus taciturn habit is 
common to men whose callings ,,,11 they lannot be 
(.tied solitary, ate pursued with little communr- 
(atMii aa rtli otheis. J A\as inhumed by a man 
ho once kept a little bed-shop near h'liai-stieet, 
Seiiihwaik Jhidge-road (where then and still, he 
thought, was a bone grinding establishment), that 
tlu* hone giiibbirs who earned then sacks of bones 
thither sometimes had a pint of beer at his house 
wlieii they had received then mono). They 
usually sat, he told me, silently looking at the 
comets ol the Hour— for they rarely bind then 
eyes up—as ll they were expecting to see some bones 
oi ylusc /here available for t their bags. Of tins 
inci Lion, perhaps fatigue, and despan may be a 
part. I asked some questions ol a man of this 
cla*-s whom I saw jack up in a road in the suburbs 
something that* appeared to have been a coarse 
canvas apron, although it was wet after a nights 
lain and halt mvered with mud. I inquired ot 
linn what he thought about when he trudged along 
looking on the ground on every side. His answer 
was, “Of nothing, sir.” 1 believe that no better 
description could he given of that vacuity oi nmrd 
"i mental inactivity which seems to foim a p it 
°1 tin* most degraded callings. The m.i ds of such 
men, even without an approach to idiotc), appiar 
to bo a blank. One characteristic of these poor 
fellows, bone-grubbeis and mud-lurks, is that they 
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are very poor, although I iuu told some of them, 
the oldei men, have among the poor tlie reputa¬ 
tion oi being infers. It is not unusual tor the 
youths belonging to these callings to li\^ with 
then parents and give them* the amount of their 
earnings • 

The '•elver-hunters are again distinct, and a tar 
none intelligent i^jid adventurous class , but they 
w 01 k in gangs. They must be familial with the 
com se ot the tides, «r they might be Srowued at 
higli water. They miistliave quick eves too, not 
ineii ly to desuy the objects <ti their seaieb, but 
to mark the points and bearings ot the subteiia- 
neous mails they traverse, m a word, “to know 
then way umlei ground. ' Theie is, mmvovei, 
some f'j.iut nt dating in fentmmg into a # d.ult 
bolituy sevur, tlu chalt being only in the memory, 
and in hi.ivmg tile possibility of noxious vajunii-, 
and llie by 1n> means insignificant danger* ot the 

lats Ulft stlllg tiles, plan's 

The diedgiimen, the finder s of the water, aie 
a 1 -mi di-tiiut, as hem" wateiiii-n, and woikiiigiu 
bo.it . In some Inui"!! paith, m Naples, lm m- 
st mi in- ni ai i v mg in sjuul.n pu»uits aie also 
diviis ha anything lost in the bay <>i its (onlluent 
vial-is < »n< ni 1 he->e men, known some years 
.is •* ffu I lsh, tmihl remain tat least, so say 
th >-e wiioiu theie js i.o 1 1 aion t > douhl) th.#-' 
In ill s mid"! tile Watei without l.Miig^o the sm- 
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tlie turn ills lit the Thanu - lively one oi 
tV nun woiks on his nun .ncount, being as K 
v.'i a ' .-mail n.a tel,” which, unhid, la om id j 
tae gnat attiacti'-ns of op. u an* pm suits Tin I 
(hedge! men a I > di puid in then m.imtrname ( 
upon the ‘■ale oi what tiny find, m tin* n war da j 
tin V leu ivO 

1 1 is othi i w i -c, lmw ever, as was befoie obs, m d, j 
vvitii the third i lass o! tio^htiiel timlei.-, m tathel ( 
coileiiors In nil the cipae.ms of du«tn.ui, ^ 
nightim n, se.ivengei-, and hWieps, the empl>y<‘is ' 
ol tin nn ii ,ue j „ ik < to do the vvojk, the pime-ds | 
of fin -iieet C'dVttujn foinung only .^poiu^ii of t 
th” employ<‘i •, I( unmei^itio i Tin* .sweep has the j 
soot m addition to hu i!-/. or the mastci 

bta\engi i has a payment from the palish funds to 
two. p the still is, though the •deTi.mei; ot the 
cesspo lid, \c , ai Jiriv.it-' 11011,(3, in,IV he ;m m 
diwiual baigam. Tin* whole refti-e ol t)-*' 

tdiiii-, ht’ongs to the cnnliactn? to m.ik, the hint 
of, but, it must h. thaiid a wav, and ‘■o mu -1 the 
tout- nta ol a dust bm , foi n ,a massed dnt become 
cdlemsive, tin InaiM holder nuj be indicted for a 
unwind*, and nimncqiai by-laws requue its ie 
nmval. It <s thus m.i'le a matter ot conmuUnm 
that the dust he removed ftom a p ivale noiisu* ; 
but it h otherwise with the pool. \\ hy a man 
should be permitted to Jet soot accumulate m his 
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chimney—-perhaps exposing himself, his family, 

Ins lodgers, and his noighboms to the danger ot 
fire, it may noU lie-easy to account for, especially 
when we bear If unnd that the same man may not 
, Accumulate calja^-leaves and fish tails in hnv.ml 
The dustmen are ot the plodding class ot l.ihom 
! ers, meie Jabourt'rs, who requue only bodily 
j powei, and possess little or no mental devfl<^> 
j mei# Many ot the agiicultural labourers au* ot 
! this order, and the dustman ofiten seems to be the 
j stolid lil^uglnnan, modified by a residente m a 
I citv.^md engaged m ;i peculiar calling, d bey are 
geiieiallv unmfoimed, .nul no few ol them are 
dustmen because tlieii Jathns were. The same • 
maybe said of mgbtmen and seavejigers. At one 
time it was unpopular, oi ratliei a Vulgar notion 
that m my dustmen had become possessed ot large 
sum.**, fiom the plate, corns, ami valuables they 
iouml in t leal mg the dustbins a manifest 
absurdity , but l was told by a in.mne-stoic 
thalei that he*had known a young woman, a 
diL-tm.in’s (kuightei, .sell silver spoons to a neigh 
homing niainte-stuic man, who was ‘‘not vciy 
ji.utieul.ii ’ 

# Tin* ciieimistanci s and cbaractei of the elumncv- 
sweeps h.ive, suae l’.uli.iment “juitduwu ’ the 
1 ilimbing l»uy k , undfigono leufcideiable change. 

J The • uihTings of many of the climbing boys vveie 
M iy gieat. They vveie often ill lodged, dl-led, 
h.uely «’*ad. foic-'d to ascend hot and mu tow flues, 
and Mibj. to diseases null as tlx* clnmney- 
sfterph cancer - "jiemiliai to then calling The 
final hated Ins tiade, .md # was easily tempted to 
lx a thief, fm piison was an asylum, or In* giew 
uj> a moioxe lyianiiic.il fellow as journeyman oi 
m.Lstei Some of the young sweeps be. aim* veiv 
bold thnves and Jk.iisi* lueaker.s, and the most 
1 cm.u I- abh , .is far as jiei smial daring is concerned, 
the hofdi st feat of e H’.ijir fiom Newgate was per- 
fomi. d by a ^outli who had been bioiight up a 
chuiiiny swmj>. Ue climbed up the two bate 
meg. d walk of *t cot mu of the inti mu of the 
jui-on, m the opi n an, to the Ipugdit of some (JO 
te< t lie had onlv the me of Ins hands, knees, 
and feet, and a single slqf, fiom fe.u oi pain, 
would have hi mi death , he Miimounted a parapet 
a f ti i tins cl.lulling, and gaimd®the ioof, but was 
Jt.aj,lined b< bne he could get cleat away. lie 
was, nioieovei, a ncl.lv, and leputed a cowardly, 
young man, and endect Ins c.tieei m this count!y 
by b< mg tiausportcd. 

A ma-lei sun p, now in middle* age, and a man 
u well to do,” told nn that when a nieie child lie 
laid heel* npj»n*»t!c«'d out of the noikhou.se a 
,sw» ejqsuc ii |i< mg ,it that 1 1 ^)<* a common me uiience. 
1I< bad undejgcMie, be b.ud, gieat haid.lujis while 
hsunn g lijc bn?,ue i. and v.as hnig, fiom tin* in- 
difh ti ut c ii.u.ic t**i of •hi- class, ,e hamed of being 
a /wcej», bwtb a-, joiuneyman and ma.stei f ),ut the 
' 1 ' win* so in lien uupinvid m c h.uaetei now, 

that i.<‘ no longc i ft It himself displaced m bis 

calling. # 

4 f I SiV1,1 p" <ue iiioio brudl.gent than the mere 
oiditi.ry kdmuici- 1 have vvutten ot under this 
load, i/jit they .tie, of course, far from being an 
educated body. 
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The further and more minute* characteristics pf 
the curious class of street-finders or collectors will 
be found m the particular details and statements. 

Among the findeis there is\x*Aipk the greatest 
poverty existing, they'being tfe T iy lowest chits 
of all the stieet-pe/ple Many of the very old 
live on the hard duty ousts tjiey pick up out of 
the mads in the comse of their rounds, washing 
them and steeping them in water before llu^y eat 
them. Probably that vacuity of mmd which is a 
distinguishing featuie of tin* class is the men* 
atony oi emaciation of the mental iacdltf *. pio- 
feeding from - though often pmducing in the want 
of eneigy that it nedcs.saiily begets the extreme 
wretchedness of the class Jhit own their liberty 
and a crust ♦ as it frequently hterfjiy v 


I cigar-end finders, are necessaiily similar. All 
lead a wandering, unsettled sort of life, being 
compelled to be continually on foot, and to travel 
many miles every day in seaicli of the articles m 
which* they deal. /They seldom have any fixed 
jilace of abode, and are mostly to be found at 
night m one or other of the low lodging-houses 
throughout London' The majonty are, moreover, 
persons who have been brought up to other em¬ 
ployments but who fiom siyne failing or mishap 
have been reduced to s*icli a state of distress th.it 
they well* obliged to take to then present occupa¬ 
tion, and have never alt$r been able to get away 
from it. 

Of the whole dass it is considered that there 
fiom bid) to 1 (HM> leside* t in London, one- 


pieferable to these people to the u-tuition., of i half'of whom, at the least, sleep in tin* cheap 
the woikhouse. Those who are unable to com- j lndguig-hous< s The Government returns esti- 
pteliend tin* inertia of both body and mind be- j matt the number of mendicants’ lodging-house* 


gotten by the despair of long continued lenfortiun* 
are refeiied to page of)7 of the li >t volu in* of this 
woik, where it will he found that a tumult), in 
speaking of the misery connected with the eailv 
pait of his stieet career, doiscubos the died of 
extreme want as piodmmg not only an ab-eiice oi 
all hope, hut even of a demit* to bettei tin* con¬ 
dition Those, hovvevei, vdio have studied tin* 
lilysteiious connection betvveeu body and mmd, 
and ohseived what difleieiit creatines thev them 
selves aie hefoie and aftei dnmei, can njll undo 
stand that a long-coiitimied ddititmy ot food 
must have the same weakening ei‘et t on Ji< mnst’es 


in London to be up wauls of 200. Allowing two 
bone-giuhhers and pure-lindens to fiequent each 
of these lodging-houses, then* will be upwards of 
400 availing themselves ol such nightly sheiteis. 
As many more, J am told, live in gairets and 
ill iuimslied looms m the lowest mlghbourhoods 
There is no instance on leeord of any ot the class 
renting even the smallest house lor himself. 

Moieover there ale in London dunng the 
wintei a lumber of persons called “ trampera,” 
who employ themselves at that season in street- 
hiidmg. '1 hose people aie m the sunmiei countiy 
labomers of some suit, blit as soon as the haive»t 


ol tin* mind and energy of the thoughts and will, 
as it has on tin* hmb. theniselvec 

Occasionally it will be found that the uttei 
abjectness of the bone-giubheis lias aiisen fiom 
the want of eneigy b< gotten by nitcinpci.ite 
habits Tlie woikmati lias i ithing but this same 
eneigy to live upon, and the peimanent eflettof 
stimulating liquors is to produce an amount oi de- 
pies’-ion couesponding to the ( \c»tement iiionien- 
tanly caused by them in the fiame The opeiative, 
therefore, who spends lm earnings on “dunk, 
not only scjuandeis them >n a biutalismg ltivuiv. 
but deprives hiniseb oi the power, and conse¬ 
quently of the disj nation, to woik for mou*, and 
hence that idleness, carelessness, and neglect which 
aie the distinctive qualities ot the drunkard, 
and sooner or latei compass his mm. 

For the pout w*ietched thildrui who are leaied 
to this the lowest tiade of all, study even the 
most insensible and unimaginative nnut ieel the 
neatest ]»ity. Tlieie is, hovvevei, this consolation . 
I have lieaid of nom, with the exception of the 
mi... pro.peious sevvc'i-hunteis and diedgennen, 
who have tem.uned al« tlien lives at stieet finding 
Still there l cumins much to be done by all those 
who are impulsed with a sense oi the tiust that 
has b<*en confided to them,in the possession oi those 
endowments which render their lot in this wot Id 
so imali mote easy than that oi the less lucky 
Mtee. tinders. 

Bonk Guihbkus and Hag Gatih'keu*. 

Tiik habits of the hone-grubbers and rag gather¬ 
ers, the “ pure,” or dogs'-dung collector*, and the 


and potato-getting and hop picking are over, and 
they can ' ml nothing else to do m the countiy, 
th* , tome hack to London to avail themselves ot 
the hh.ltei of the night asylums or lefuges for tin* 
destitute (.usually called “straw-yards’’ by the 
poollot it they lemained in the provinces at 
that penod oi the yeai they' would be forced to 
have lecourse to the unions, ana. as they can only' 
stay* one night in each place they would be 
obliged to tiv ,'c‘l hum ten to ill teen miles per 
day, to winch m the winter they have a stiong 
objection. They come up to London in the 
winter, not to look lor any regular work or em¬ 
ploy ment, but because they know that they can 
have a nightly* shelter, and biead night and 
morning lor nothing, dunng that season, and can 
dunng the day collect bones, lags, Ac. As soon 
as the “ stiaw-ya:i ” close, which is gcneidlly 
about the beginning oi April, the “ t ram per s” 
again stau oil to the cmnnry in small bands of 
tv\o or three, and without any* fixed residence 
keep wanileiing about all the summer, sometimes 
lugging the way thiough the villages and sleep¬ 
ing in the casual w.uds of the unions, and some¬ 
times, when liaid driven, working at hay-making 
ox any other light labour. 

Those among the bone grubber 1 ? who do not 
belong to the regular “tiampeis” have been 
either navvies, or men who have not been able 
to obtain employment at then own busines**, and 
have been driven to it by necessity as a means of 
obtaiiMi g a little bread for the tune being, and 
without any intention of pursuing the calling 
regularly; but, as 1 have said, when ouce in the 
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businoss they cannot leave* it, for at least they intg a so pa i ate pa i cel. When he lias finished 
nuke certain of getting a few halfpence by it, and the sorting he takes his several lots to the rag- 
their present necessity does not allow them time shop or the marine-store dealer, and realizes upon 
to look after other employment. There are many them whatever §6vf may be worth. For the 
of the streefhnders who are ol* men and wotoen, wi*te rags he gptswiom 2d. to Ad. per jionnd, 
and many verv young children who have no other ^according as theirare dean or sailed. The white 
means of living. Since the famine m Ireland rags are very diffieult»to be found , they are luostK 
vast numbers of that unfortunate people, partieii- very duty, anti are therefore sold with the colomcil m 
l.ulv boys and girls,*ha\^ been Engaged in gather- ones .y, the rate of about «5 lbs. for 2d. lhe 
mg bones and rags in t^ie streets. • bones are usually sold with the colouied rags 

'l'lie bone-pickei and rag gatherer may he know n at one and the same price. For fragments of 
at once by the greasy ling \vlm*li.he carries on his (amas kicking the grubber gets about three- 
hack. Usually he has a # stick m lus hand, .and faithings a pound ; and old hiass, coppei, and 
this is aimed with a spike or hook, foi the pm- pewtei about Lc. (the null m ids to re keepers say 
pose of more easily tinning ovei tin* heaps of ami old iion one iarthing per pound, or six 

ashes or dirt that a*u thrown out of the houses nounds for lc/. Che bone-grubber tliinks he has 


and discovmmg wlnthei they lontam anv thflig 
that is sale. (Me at the rag and-holtle or manne- 
stoie shop The hone-gruhhei generally seeks mit 
the nariovv back stieets, wlieie dmt and 
aie ca>t, or where an\ dust Inns aie accessible. 

’1 lie aitides foi wlmh lie ■ hirllv si *11 dies are lags 
and bones—lags lie prefers—-but waste metal. 

th as bits of lead, pewter, <oppei, bi^isi. <u old 
Mini, he pti/es above all. Whatever he meets 
with that he knows to he m anv way saleable he 1 
puts mto th« bag at Ins back lie of ten finds laige 
lumps of birnd vvhuh have been thrown out 
u.»nte by the seivants, and occasionally tl«* house¬ 
keepers will give bun some bones on which then* 
is a little meat remaining; tliese constitute the 
morning meal of most of the class. One of my 
inloim.mts h.i^ a laige mini) of bet f bone given to 
bun a lew days pievuuis to my seenigflmn, on 
'*Inch “there was not less than a pbuud ft 
lne.it.*’ • 

The hone picl eis and lag gatherers are all iaily 
n*ers. Th«v have all then separate beats or dis- 
lncts, and it is mos^ linpoitant to them that they 
should rcaih then distnet hefme anv one else of 
the same class can go over the giound. Si»me of 
tie* heats In as fai us IVckhani, ('laphani, ll.nn- 
ei-muh, Hampstead, Bow, Stratford, and indeed 
all parts within about five miles of London. Ju 
summer time they use at two m the morning, 
and sometimes earlier. It is not quite light at 
this hour but bones and mgs can be discovered 
b» fore dav break. r l lie “gi libbers” stoui all 
quarters of London, but abound mole particu- 
tly m the* buburbs In the+ifrighbourhood of ^ 
!’• tticoat lane and llagfair, liovvevei, they are the I 
mo.^t numerous on account of the gieater Quantity I 
of rags which the* Jews Ifave to throw out. It < 
usually takes the bone p.’dker fioin seven to nine ' 
hours to go over his rounds, durny: winch time j 
Mi tr.ivils fiom 2" to 30 miles with a rjtiatlei ’ 
to a half hundredweight on his back. In the > 
summer he usually reaches hwn# about eleven j 
of tlie day, and in the winter about one or two. 
On his return home he proceeds to sort the con¬ 
tents of his bag. He separates the rags fiom the 
bones, and these again from the old metal (if he 
h>* lucky enough to have f> und am). Jie divides 
the rags mto various lots, according as th%y«aic 
wrnte or coloured ; and it he have picked up any . 
pieces of canvas or sacking, he makes tliese also | 


I done fm excellent day’s wotk if he can e.un 3d ; 
i and some of them, especially the very old and the 
j very young, do not earn moie than fiom 2d. to 
Ad a day. To make 1 (»</. a day, at the piesent 
pi ice of lags and James, a man must beretn.uk- 
ahiv active and sti >ng,—“ ay 4 and lucky, too,” 
adds my mtoiin.i^t. Theauiage amount of earn¬ 
ings, 4 am told, wins tuuu about f ‘>d. to 3d. per 
dav, oi fiom A* to -I.v a week ; and the highest 
anfount that a man, the most husk and porsevoimg 
at the business, can b^ any possibility can 
one week is about f>s , but this can only be accoin- 
plwhed by great good fortune and indiistiy -the 
usual weekly gains aie about half that sum. In 
had wo.ithei tin* bom* gi ubbor cannot do so well, 
because the fags am* wet, and then they cannot 
nil, them. The majoiity pick up bones only in 
wet weather; those who do father lags dining 
or allot lain ate obliged to wash and diy them 
before they can sell them The* state of tin* 
shoes of the lag and bone picker is a veiy import¬ 
ant matter to him , for jf he; he well shod lie can 
get quickly over the ground , but he is frequently 
lamed, and unable to make any progiess from the 
bbstois and gaslifs on lus feet, occasioned by the 
want of piopei shoef. 

Sometimes the bono-gtlibbers will pick up a 
sli ay sixpence or a shillm* that half been chopped 
m the stn*et. “ Tin* liandkeichief 1 have round 
mv liuh,” said one whom I s.wvv, 44 I puked up 
with Js. m the conui. The greatest prize I 
ever found was tin* lnass cap ol the nave of a 
coach-wheel . and 1 < ltd once find a quarter of t _ 
pound of tobacco in Sun-street, liisliopugate. The 
be-^t bit of luck of all that I ever had was finding 
a cheque for 12/ 1 .Tv. lying in tli£ gateway of the 
motumng-( ouch y.ud in Titchborne-stieet, Ilay- 
market. I was going to bgfit my pipe with it, 
indeed I pitked it*up for that purpoft*, and tin » 
saw it was a cheque. It wa^on the London and 
County Bank, 21Lombard-street. I took it 
there, and got 10* for finding it. I went there 
in my lags, as I am now, and the cashier stared 
a bit at rue. Th<* cheque was drawn by a Mr 
h'nrhb. and payable to a T»Ir Cox. I did think I 
should have got the odd 15i. though.” 

it has he'n stated that tlfe^average amount of 
thf car lings of the hone-picker* is bd. per day, or 
A . per week, being 7/. 10*. per annum for each 
person. It*has also been shown that the number 
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of persons engaged in the business may be cyiti- were not able lie paid their fare to London on the 
mated at about 800 ; hence the earnings of the railroad. 1 had a sore leg at the time, and I came 
entire number will amount to the sum of ‘ 20 /. per up by the train, and when I gave up my ticket at 
day, or 120 /. per week, vvhi\h*gj'/es 0240/. as the the station, the gentleman gave me a shilling more, 
annual earnings of‘the bohe-J-ckers and lfg- I coilldn’t find the*man I had given my money to, 
gntheiers of London, it may .n«*o be computed] because he had walked up; and I went before the 
that each of the grubbers galliot i on an aveiage j Loid May »r to ask his advice, he gave me 2.-?. (k/. 
,2V IbN. wi iglit of bone and rags; and reckoning I looked for wonk eveiyw'heie, but could get 
the bones to constitute three-fourths of the, entire | nothing to do; and when the 2s. 0V. was all 


weighi, we thus find tliat the gross quantity of 
those ai tides gatfiered by the Btreet-findei s m the 
course ol the year, amounts to 3,7 lbs. of 

bones, and 1,240,000 His. of rags. 

Between the Lolidon and St Kathrrine’s Dock., 
and ltosemary Lane, there is a large district inter¬ 
laced with *nariow lanes} <ouits,tUid alleys mini-, 
fymg into ear h other in the most intricate anti dis- 
oideily manner, insomuch that it would he no 
easy matter for a stranyr to walk his way through 
the mteinunalile confusion without the aid of a 
guide, readout in and well eotm-r'-a.it with the 
locality The lionsei ait of the poorest desmption, 
and seem as if they tumbled into thou places at 
random. Foul channels, huge dust h< aps, ;fud a 
\nnoty of other unsightly obje* t«, occupy eveyy 
open space, and dabbling among these ate crowds 
of ragged dirty c,hildien wlpt grub and wallow, as if 
m their native element None icside in these places 
but the poorest and most wn tched of the imputa¬ 
tion, and, as might almost he expected, this, the 
cheapest and filthiest locality of London, is the 
hcad-quaiteis of the bone-grul>bcr4 and olhei 
street-finders. 1 have ascertained on the best r,u- 
thoritv, that from tile centre of this place, within 
a tiiclc of a mile m diameter, time dwe ll not 
less than 200 pers-ms of tins class In this quaitpr 
1 found a honc-giuliber who gave me the following 
account of himself ' — 

1 was 1mm in Liverpool and when about J f 
A ears of ago, my father dic'd Jle used to walk about 
tin* Bocks, and I used to um on* oisands loi any 
poison who wanted me. 1 Fiunni'ecl to h\e by 
tins after mv father's death for tlnee or fom 
years l had*a UotheP older than myself, who 
went to France to woik on the utdioads, and when 
I was about IS lieSont forme, and got me to w oi k 
with hmiscdf cri the 1 ‘ans and Hotien Badway, 
undet jMcKen/ae and Brassy, who had the* con- 
tine, t. T winked on the ladioads in Fiance for 
fom years, till the disturbance broke out, and then 


spent, 1 'heard that the nqin who had my money 
was on the London -and Yoik llailway in the 
countiy; howeve.i, I couldn't get that far for 
want of money then; 89 I went again before the 
Lord Mayor, and he gave me two more, but 
told me not to tiouble him any fuither. I told 
the Lord Mayoi about the many, and then he* sent 
an bfheer with me, who put me into a carnage on 
the 1 ail wav. When 1 got down tf> where the 
mafi was at work, he wouldn’t givc«mc a faith mg; 
1 had gi\en him the money without any witnes" 
hung present, and he said I ould do nothing, 
he cause it was done m another country. I staid 
down theie more than a week trying to get work 
011 the i nil road, hut could not I had no money 
and was nearly starved, when two or three tool, 
pity on me. and made up four or five shillings for 
me, to take me back again to London' 1 tried all 
,1 could to get something to do, till the money was 
nearly gAne, and then I took to selling iucifeis, 
and the fly-papers that they use m the shops, and 
little things like that, but I could do no good at 
this weak, theie was too many at it beloie me, 
and they knew more about it than I did. At 
last, 1 guv so bad oil I didn’t know what to do; 
bht seeing .1 gieat many about here gathering 
bono^ and rugs, I thought 1 d do so too—a poor 
fellow must do something. 1 was advised to do 
so, and J have been at it evet since. 1 forgot to 
I tell v cm that my hiotliei died m Fiance We had 
id wages theie, four fnines a day, or 3s. 4<{ 
Knglisli ; 1 don’t make inoio than 3</ or 4d and 
sometimes 6<K a day at hone-picking I don't go 
out hefoie daylight to gather anything, because 
the police takes my hag and throws all I’ve ga¬ 
thered about the street to see if I have anything 
stolen in it. I never stole anything in all my life, 
indeed I ’d do anything'liefoie I d steal. Many 
a night I’ve slept under nn arch of the mil way 
when I hadn't a penny to pay for my bed ; but 
whenever the police find me that way, they make 


vve all got notice to leave the countiy f lodged 
at that tune with a uumtiyman, and had 12 /, 
which I had saved out of my earnings. This sum 
1 gave to my countr\man to keyp lor nip till we got 
to London, as I did pot like to ImvV it about me, 
im lour 1 cl lose it Thc> Fiench people paid our 
faie from Bc-uon to Havre by the railway, and 
there put us on hoard a ftc.uner to Southampton 
There was about 50 of us altogether When 
■ got to Southampton, we all went before the 
maven, we told him about how we had been 
duveil out of Frame, and ho gave us a shilling a 
piece , lie sent some, one with us. too, to get us a 
lodging, and told ns to come again the next daw 
In the no ruing the mayoi gave everyone who 
was able to walk lialf-a-crovvn, and for those who 


me and the rest get up, and duve us on, and tell 
us to keep moving. I don't go out on wet days, 
there’s no use m it, as the things won’t be bought. 
I can’t wash and dry ftiem, because I ’111 m a 
lodging hoti«vc , There’s a great deal more than a 
] 0 (l bone-pickers about here, men, women, find 
children. The Jews in this lane and up in l'etti- 
>at lane give a 'good deal of victuals away on the 
Saturday'. They sometimes call one of us in from 
the street to light the fire for them, or take off the 
kettle, ns they must not do anything themselves 
on the Sabbath ; and then they put some food on 
the footpath, and throw rags and hones into the 
streeft $or us, because they must not hand anything 
! to us. Theie arc' some about here who get a 
1 couple of shillings’ worth of goods, and go on 
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boaid the ship* in the Pocks, and exchange them 
f, n biincs and hits of old canvas among the sailms ; 

I'd bin and do so too if 1 only had the money, hut 
can’t get it The summer is the word time h»j us, 
the winter is much better, for rfieie is mote meat 
used m winter, and then tin re are mole hones." 
(Otheis say dillcientlv.) “ I intend til*go to the 

toumn tins sea-on % and tiv to*get something to 
do at the hay making amt hnivest. I make about 
*J,S <!«/. a week, and t^e wav I managers tins, 
sometimes I get a piece of hi cad about 1 1 o’clock, 
and I make my bicakta>t of that and old water , 
\r>i\ seldom 1 have :in\ dMiner.—unless I earn be/ 

T can t get any, -and then l have a basin ot nice 
coup, in a [ii ini oi th ot plum pudding and a couple 
ot baked ’tatues /ft night*! get \<L w<uth # of 
ioft****, '(/ woith oi sugar, and 1 \tl vvoith ot 
local, and tfion I have 'Ll a night left tor my 
lodging , I alw^ns try to manage that, tor I ’d*to 
am thing sooi>er than stop out all night I ei 
nlwavs lianjiv the da\ v.iion I nuke 17, toi then 
I knovv I w 'ii t hate to su • p in tin' sliei t The 
w mtei hefoie last, tiler* was a Hum vaid down 
m black .lack's alley, when' we used I* go altei 
o’clock in the evening, and gc't \ lb ol bread, 
and another } lb. in the iuoiiun ,r . and then wr'd 
gitlur vhat*wc‘ could in the day tune and lm\ 
v i tu.ils with what we got toi it e were \\ e 11 ^ 
i,ft then, but ‘lie 1 stiaw yard wasn t open {ft all last 
w Intel Tln u used to In bilu e.l us in thou* of a 
night, n pieat many oi the doik-lubomeis and then 
bundles w«*re then, ior no wmk was to Ik* got m 
the docks , sojflioy werui’f abb’ to pav nut, ill 
w eie obliged t" go in I \e lost my lie altlj since J 
took to bone-pic I mg, through the wet ami cold *•* 
the winter, f<u I ’w* scale olv any c lollies, and the* 
wet gets to rnv fort thtough the old shoes, this 
caused no* winter to be nine weeks m the 
l.ovpitil of the \\ li^cc hapel vvoi khmw* ” 

The narrai »r of this tale seemed so dejected 
and bn ke n m spuit, that it was with difficulty 
his story was eln ited fn»m him Tie was evi 
d«*ntl\ labouring under incipient consumption J 
have e\ety reason to believe that he made a 
truthful statement,—indeed, he did not appeal to 
me to have suflic M'nt intellect t-» invent a false- 
hood. It n a curious fact, iiftlred, with irfetonee 
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ITo show how lnme giuliberp occasionalIv m uvigo 
to obtain shekel dmiug the 1 night, the* fallow mg 
incident may imU^o^out of place A few morn¬ 
ings past I Acc l* nUlly eiuounteied one of tins 
chits m ;i natiouBiark lane, Ins tagged coat the 
^colour of the itilumdi among w Iftcli lie toiled-- was 
gleamed over, jvrediab^ with the fat ot the bones lie 
gathered, and being mixed with the dust it seemed* 
a-. ii t#e ntau weie covercdVith biiel-lnne. Ills 
shoes —torn and lied on his feet With piccebof cold 
— had doubtlessly been pickc-d >ut of some dust-bin, 
\\ lull' flit greasy bag and stick unmistakably 
announced his calling iVsiious of obtaining all 
the mfoimutton possible* <*i tlm subject, I asked 
him a tew question?, took his addicts, which he 
gjnc without Imitation, and li.ule Inin* all on me 
in tli^evening At the tune appointed, however, 
In* did not appear; on the following day therefore 
I male wav to tin* addir*s In* had given, and on 
HMi lung the' spot I was a-Aoni'died to find the* house 
in which lie* had taul he lived was uninhabited. 

A padlock was on the* door, tin* boards ol which 
w< re nuting w 1 4' age Thene was not a whole 
pain* id glass m any of the windows, and the 
fi.^nes e>{ many ol them weie shattoied or de¬ 
molished. Some pe't-ons in the neighhom hood, 
noticing me e\ei!g tiff* pi ice, Asked vvliom I 
wanted On rnv telling the* man’s name', which it 
appeared he hud not dreamt of disguising, I was 
infoi me d that lie* had left thed.iv Is (»u e, .siting lie 
had met tin* lanelloiel in tin* morning (for *-11111 it 
tuinf'd out he* had ffttinrd me to be), and tli.it the 
grirtleman had w.'inte'd him to eepne to his house, lent 
lie* wasafiaid togulc^t he slnmll be sent to prison 
feu braking into the* place* ) found, on inspec¬ 
tion, that the* piciiiibe*, though locked up, could 
he entered by the rear, one <*f the wnulow-f.allies 
having been removed, so that admission c.iiild 
be* obtaim d tlnmigh tin* jipeitore. Availing my- 
Roll of the -arm* mod'' of mgiess, I pmurodod to 
examine* oemues. Nothing could well bo 

more dismal oi eliAry than the intenor The 
floe,is weie netting with damp and jmildow, espe¬ 
cially near the windows, where* the wet found 
easy entrance The* walls well* even slimy and 
din eiloured, and ewiytlmip bore* the appearance 
of ilc sedation In one ten ner was stfewn a bundle 


to the London street-finders gem ially, that they 
se -m to possess less rational pov^er than any othei 
class They appear utterly incapable* of trading 
even in the* most tnfliyg commodities, pfobab]^’ 
ltotn the fact that buying tides for the put pose 
of selling them at a profit, requires an exetcise of 
the mmd te» willed) they feel themselves me ipable 
Hogging, too, requires some ingen iirtv'ftlr tact, m 
ordtf to move tile sympathies of the well to do, 
and the street-finders being incompetent foi tins, 
they work on dav after day as long ns they are 
able to c’awl about in pursuit of their unprofit¬ 
able calling This cannot be fairly said of the 
younger members of this class, who arc* sent into 
the streets by their parents, and many of whom 
are afterwards able to find sonm rnoio reputable 
and more lucrative employment. As a bofty*of 
people, however, young and old, they mostly ex¬ 
hibit the same stupid, half-witted appearance. _ 


of ditty straw, which doubtlessly Intel served the* 
b«m*giubhet for a bed, while* scattered about the 
floor weie piece*«» of bones,*tmd small fragments of 
dirty rags, Hiiflie lent to indicate the calling of the 
hit** inmate*. He had had but Ifctle difbcullv m 


removing his property, seeing that it consisted 
solely oi bis inlandshis stick. , 

The* following paragraph incoming tlie chiffo¬ 
niers or rag-gathereis of P.iris appealed in the 
London journals a f?w weeks since 

“ The fiatenml association of rag-gatherers 
(i hiilbim rs) gave a grand banquet on Saturday 
hmt (*2Ut of Juim) It took place at a public* 
house called the P -t Tnfol>n>' t near the Hurt icre 


m> i oiiun n<ni ii if, w me n is ireijm-if ieu n v me nig- 
gat^ern g fraternity In thft house there are 
three rooms, each of which is specially devoted to 
the me of djtfeMiit tla-.pea of rag gntnereis : one, 
the bast dirty, is called the ‘ Chamber of Peers/ 
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and is occupied by the first class- that is, those 
who possess a basket m a pood state, and n crook 
ornamented with coppei , t^ie x ,v'cond, culled tin* 
‘Chamber of Deputies,’ beiyigil g to tin* second 
class, js much less comfort d/iof i ami those v('ho 
attend it have baskets and nooks not of hist-Jitte 
quality ; the tintd loom is ill a dilapidated condi¬ 
tion, and is frequented by the lowest class of 
rap patliereiR who have no basket or crooh, and 
who place what they lind in the streets in a piece 
of sackclotii. They call themselves tf'e ‘Jlcumuu 
ift'.'i f'tuf'i Ptofv fatii's.’ The name of eafch room 
is wntten in chalk above the* dooi , and generally 
such stuct etiquette is observed among the rag- 
gatherers that no one goes into the apaitment not 
occupied t»y ins own class. At Satmd.iy’s ban t 
quet, howe\er, all distinctions of rank w<*re l.iul 
aside, and delegates of each class united frater¬ 
nally. The president was the oldest rag-gatherer 
in Pans, his age is 8S, and lie is rilled 4 the 
Kmperoi/ Tin* banquet i unstated ot a sort of 
of/a which the master of tin* establish¬ 

ment pompously called <//?“ though of what 
animal it was composed it was impossible to say 
It was served up in huge eai then dishes, «*»jid 
before it was allowed to bo touched payment was 
demanded and M obtaine<l <*the other ailicb*** weie 
also paid fm as soon as they were hi ought in , 
and a deposit was evaded as a senility for file 
plates, knives, and folks The wine, or what d.d 
duty' as such, was contained m an earthen pot 
called the /\(it Pnc X<>a , afui was Idled fichu a 
gigantic vessel named Lc Mom and The dinner 
was concluded by each guest taking a small glass 
of brandy. Business was then ptweeded to. 
It consisted in the leading and adoption of the 
statutes of the association, followed by the drink¬ 
ing of numerous toasts td tin* president, to the 
prosperity of lug-gatheimg, to the union of jag- 
gathereis, &c. A collection amounting to (if. 7>x 
was laised for suk members of the fiaternity 
The guests then dispelaed ,• but scveial of them 
remained at tin* counter until they had consumed 
in brandy the amount* deposited as secuuty for 
the clockery, kimes, and folks.” 

(Ip T11F. “ Pt’RE ” FlNJ»EIltf. 
lbios’-dung is called “Pure,” from its cleansing 
and purifying piopeities. 

The name of “ l’u reminders," however, lias been 
applied to the men engaged in collecting dogs’- 
duug from the public streets only, within the last 
‘Jo or 30 years. Previous to this period there ap- 
, JH‘ars to have been no men engaged, in the busi¬ 
ness, old women ploin* gatheied the substance, 
and they were known by the name of “ burners,” 
winch signifies pioperly gathereis of rags; and thus 
plainly intimates that the r.ig-gatheiers originally 
added the collecting of “ Puie ” to their original 
and proper vocation. Hence it appears that the 
bone grubbers, rag-gatherers, and pure-finders, 
constituted formeily hut one class of people, and 
even now they' have, as I have stated, kindled 
characteristics. 4 

I he pure-find era meet with a ready .market forall 
the dogs -dung they are able to collect/at the mime* 


| rotis tamards in Bermondsey', whore th A y sell it by 
J the stable-bucket full, and get fiom &<f to 3(k/. 
per bur ket, and sometimes l.s*. and 1$ 2d. for it, 
according to its quality The “ diy limy'-lookmg 
sort ’ fetches the Highest prn e at somb yards, as it 
is found to possess more of the alkaline, or put dy¬ 
ing piopel'ties ; but others aie found to prefer the 
d.uk moist quality. Strange as it may appear, 
the preference for'a partilular kind has suggested 
to the lindens of Pure thoridea of adulterating it 
to a very eonsiderabl6 extent; this is eflected by 
means of mortar broken away' fiom old walls, and 
mixed up with the wliclc mass, winch it closely 
resembles; in some cases, however, the mortar is 
rolled into small balls similar to those found. 
Jlyme it would appeal, that "there is no business 
or tia.de, however imugnifxant oi contemptible, 
without its own peculiar and appropriate tucks. 

‘The puie-findeis are m their luJnts and mode 
of proceeding neaily similar to the bone grubbers. 
Many of the pme-lmders are, however, better in 
circumstances, the men especially, as they' cam 
more money. They are also, to a certain extent, 
a bettei educated class. Some of the regular col¬ 
lectors of tins substance have been mechanics, and 
otlieis small tradesmen, who have been reduced. 
Those pure-finders who have “a good connection,” 
and have been granted permission to cleanse some 
kennels* obtain a very fair living at the business, 
earning fiom 10s to 15.s a week. These, how¬ 
ever, are very few, the majonty have to seek tlic 
aiticle in the streets, and by such means they 
can obtain only fiom Gs’ to lO,s. f n week. The 
average*weekly earnings of this class are thought 
to be about 7 *■ 6d 

from all the mqimies I have made on this sub¬ 
ject, I have found that there cannot be less than 
fiom ‘JOG to 300 persons constantly engaged solely' 
in this business. Thoie arq about 30 tunyunls 
large and small in Beimondsey, and these all have 
their regulai Pine collectors fiom whom they 
obtain the afticle. Leoniont and Kobeits’s, Paving- 
tons’, Beech’s, Muirell’s, (Iheescman’s, Powell’s, 
Jones’s,.hiiirdans’, Kent’s, Moorcioft’s, and Davis’s, 
aie among the largest establishments, and some 
idea of the amount of business done m some of 
these yards may bc*fornu*d fiom the fact, that the 
pioprietors sevcially employ fiom 300 to 600 tan- 
neis. At Leumont and lloberts’s there are 23 le- 
gular street-lmdefs, who supply them with pure, 
l^'ut this is a huge establishment, and the number 
supplying them is considered far beyond the 
average quantity , moreover, Messrs. Leoinont and 
Huberts do moie business m the particular bianch 
of tannml; iq winch die aiticle is principally'used, 
'17, ,in diessmg the leather for book-covers, krd- 
gloves, and a variety' of other articles. Some of 
the other tanyards, especially the smaller ones, 
take the substance only as they happen to want it, 
and others again employ' but a limited number of 
hands. If, therefore, we strike an average, and 
reduce the number supplying each of the several 
yards to eight, we shall have 210 persons re- 
guiafly engaged m the business: besides these, it 
may be said that numbers of the starving and 
destitute Irish have taken, to picking up the mu- 
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toml. but not Knowing an hero to at 11 it, or how to | 
dispose of it, they pail with it tor 2d. oi 3d the 1 
p.ni.(iiH to the i gul.ir puncvor* of it to the tan- \ 
\jkIs. wlio of com so moke a considerable pioht \ 
bv the uansaition The tjjildten of tli* poor 
limb are usu illy employed ni this manutT, hut 
they also puk up lags ami bones, ai^l anything* 
else which may fall m their v^y 

I h.iie stated that .some i»f the pure-finders, 
especially the men, earn a considerate Mini of 
money per week , tffeir gains are sometimes as 
much as J5.s , indeed I am assured tli.it seven \ ears 
ago, when they got from o«. to*4.s per pail for the 
pine, that many of thenAvould not exchange their 
position with that of the best paid mechanic in 
London. Now% boomer, the case is altered, for 
then* are twenty now at the business ioi cteryi 
one who fallowed it then, hence each collects 
so much the less in quantity, and. moreover, 
fiom the competition gets so mm It loss for flu* 
article Some of the collectors .it present do 
not earn per week, 1ml these uie nmstl\ old I 
women wlio are feeble and unable to get o\ei the J 
ground quickly , others make 5'.. and 0* m the 
# touise of the week, while the mos# acti\e and 
tho?e who dean (nit the kennels of the dog funcicis 
may occasmirilly make iL and lO.sx and e\en 1ft j 
a week still, but this is of very rare occurience 
Allowing the finders, one with the other, to e.nft 
on an average 5s. per week, it woula give the 
animal earnings of each to he 23/., while the 
income of the whole 200 would amount to ftO/. a 
week, or 2tJU0/. pel annum The kennel “pu*c” 
is not mm if valued, indeed many of t^e tuimejg 
will not even buy it, the reason is* that 4 \n 
dogs of the “ fanciers ” are fed on almost any¬ 
thing, to save expense , the kennel cleaners con¬ 
sequently take the precaution of mixing it with 
what is found m the street, previous to ottering it 
for sale. 

The pure finder may at onto he distinguished 
from the honegtuhhci and ragjg.itheier , the 
latter, as I have beloie mentioned, can n*s n bag, 
and usually a stick armed with a spike, while he 
is moat frequently to be met with in back streets, 
narrow lanes, yaids and other places, where dust 
and rubbish are likely to b^ thrown out fiom the 
adjacent houses. The pure-fmder, on the contrary, 
is often found m the open streets, as dogs wander 
where they like. The pure^igleig always carry 
a handle basket, generally with a cover, to hide 
the contents, and haw their right hai*d co\#red 
with a black leather gl»ve; many of them, how- 
.’or, dispense with the* glove, as they say it is 
much easier to wash their hands thaj^to keep the j 
•gj^ve fit for use. The women generally have a i 
large pocket for the jeception of such rags as they j 
m;i\ chance to fall in with, but tjiev pick up those j 
only of the veiy lest quality, and will not go out ; 
of their way to seal oh e\en for them. Thus 
equipped the}' may he seen pursuing their avota- } 
lion in almost every 6treet m and about London, | 
excepting such streets as are now cleansed by ! 
the “street orderlies,” of whom the pur^-fjndeis 
grievously complain, as being an unwarrantable 
interference with the piivih-ges of their class. 


The pure collected is used bv leathei dressers 
afld tanners, and more especially by those engaged 
in the manufacture of morocco and kid lent tier 
from the skins A If ■+i and young goat*, of which 
skins great mJnh^fs are impoited, and of the 
rflans and lamWikins whuh are the sham morocco 
and kids of the “slop” leather trade, and are 
used by thfi better class ot shoemakers, book¬ 
binders* and glovers, for the inferior lequirementS 
of tl#ir business. Pure is also used by tanners, 
as is pigeon's dung, for the ta ming of the thinner 
kinds .tf atlur. such as calf-skins, lor whuh 
pm pose it is placed m pits with an admixture of 
lime and bark. * 

In the manufacture ofsmontccos and roans the 
pure is nibbed ^y the hqrnls ot the workman into 
the^kin he is diessnig This is done to “punfy” 
the leather, I was told b> an intelligent leather- 
dieHser, and from that term the word “pure” has 
oiigmated The dung has astimgent as well as 
highly alkaline, or, to use the expiession of my 
informant, “ st oufl-iug,” qualities. When the pure 
lias been rubbed into the flesh and gram of the 
kn^ihe “ fleid#” being originally the interior, and 
the “ gram” the ex tenor puit ot the cuticle), and 
liie skm, thus purified, has been filing up to be 
lined, the dung removes, as it were, all such 
moisture as, if allow(#1 to tcnmfti, would tend t< 
make the leathei unsound or imperfectly dressed. 
This impel feet dressing, moreover, gives n dis- 
abh* him 11 to the leather— and leather buyers 
1^*11 use kotli nose and tongue m making their 
puiehases and would consequently pi event that 
ngtenable odour being imparted to the skin which 
is found in some kinds of morocco and kid. The 
peculiar odour of the Russia leather, so agreeable 
111 the libraries of the nch, is derived from tho 
I hark of young lurch trees. It is now mamifiie- 
I tured in Jieimondsoy. 

Among the moiocco manufacturers, especially 
among tin* old operatives, there is often a scarcity 
of employment, and they then dress a few roans, 
inch they haw'k # to the cheap warehouses, or 
Hell to the wholesale |hoemaketH on their own 
account. These men usually reside in small gar¬ 
rets m the poorer part** of lh rmondsey, and cany 
on tlv u trade m their own rooms, using and 
keeping the puic then* , hence the “ homes” of 
these poor men are peculiarly uncomfortable, if 
not unhealthy Some of these poor fellows or 
their wives collect tin? pure themselves, often 
starting at daylight for the purpose ; they more 
frequently, however, buy it ot regular finder. 

The number of pure-fiwim I heard estimated, 
by' a man*vve]I acquainted with th^ tanning a\*d 
ether departments of the feather trade, at from 
200 to 250. The finders, I wan informed by the 
Fame person, collected about a pail-full a day, clear¬ 
ing <>.t. a w'eek in tin* summer- —1*. and 2.?, 2 d. 
being the charge for a pail-full ; in the short days 
of winter, however, and in bad weather, they 
could not (ollect five pail fulls in a week. 

In the wretched locality already referred to as 
lying between the Docks and*Rosemary lane, redo¬ 
lent of filth and pregnant with pestilential diseases, 
and whither all the outcasts of the metropolitan 
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population seem to be drawn, eitty'r in the hope of 
finding fitting associates and companions m thotr 
wretchedness (for there is doubtlessly something 
attractive and agreeable to thejji jn^ucli compamon- 

r oild,— in this disn/al quaiter, and blanching from 
one of the many nanow lanes* width interlace it, 
Uadre is a little emut with about halfa-dozeu 
liouses of the Aery sunniest dimensions, consisting 
of nietely two iooujs, one ovei tlie other. Ileic 
in one of the upper rooms (the lower one ol the 
same house being occupied by another uiiibhy and 
apparently jilhil with little* ragged clnldien), I 
discerned, after cofe-nde^ ible difficulty, an old 
^voiiian, a rufe-lmder. "When I ''pored the dooi 
the little h£ht that stiugglrd tbfougb the sm ill 
window, the many broken panes ol winch A'ere 
stuffed with old rags, was not sulheient to enable 
me to perceive who oi what was jii the mom. 
After a short time, however, 1 nogan to make out 
an old chair standing near the (nl--place, and then 
to discover a poor old woman lesemhlinu a bundle 
ol rags and filth stretched on &om? duty s'.mvv in 
the corner of the ap.utmcnt. The jdace was bare 
and almost naked Theie was nothing m it ex¬ 
cept a couple ot old tin kettles and a basket, and 
some lnuken crockery in the recess ot tlie 
Window. To my astonishment 1 lound this 
wietdied cieatuie to be, to a ceitam evteni, d 
‘‘supeuor” woman . she could lead and wnte well, 
spoke correctly, and appealed to have been 
pel soil ol iiatmal good senve, though ’ hi oken ’up i 
with age, want, and infiinuty, so that slie w»a 
chaiacterized by all that dull and hardened 
stupidity ot mannei wluch I have noticed m the 
class She made the following statement :— # 

1 am about (JO yeais ol age. My l.ithei was a 
milkman, and veiy well ofi . Tie had a barn and a 
great many cows 1 was kept at school till I wa.*> 
thirteen oi lout teen yeais ol age, about that 
time my father died, and then L A as taken home 
to help my mother in the business. Altci a 
while things went vviofig; the cows begun to die, 
and mother, alleging she 4 could not manage the 
business hersell, mani-d again. I soon found out 
the dilieience. (jrlitd to get away, anywheie out 
of the house, Bummed a sailor, and was very 
comfortable with linn for some yeais, as he made 
short voyages, and was often at home, and always 
left me halt Ins p,tv. At List he was picked, 
when at home with me, and sent away ; 1 forget 
now wheie he wa» sent to, but I never saw linn 
from that day to this.. The only thing I know is 
tlmt some sailors came to me £mr or }}\e yeais 
after, and tola me thaj he deserted ftom the ship 
m which he hud gone out, and got on board the 
Neptune, East lndmman, bound for Bombay, 
wheie he acted as boatswain's mate; some 
little time afterwards, be bad got intoxicated 
while the slup was lying in harbour, and, going 
down the side to get into a bumboat, and buy r more 
dunk, he had fallen overboard and was drowned. 

1 got some money tlmt was due to bun from the 
India House, and, after that was all gone, I went 
into soivic^ m the Mile-end Hoad* There 


I I stayed for several years, till I met my second 
husband, who was bred to the water, too, but as 
i waterman on the river. We did very well 
I together for a long tune, till lie lost Ins health. 
He became paralyzed like, and was deprived of 
the use of all one ff.de, and nearly lost the sight 
I ff one of Ins eyes; this was not very con¬ 
spicuous at«iiist, but when we came to get pinched, 
and to be badly* off,"-then any one might have seen 
that there was soihetlun& the matter with Ins 
eye Theii we patted w ith e*>\iy thing we had m the 
world ; mid, at last, when we had no other means 
of living left, we vveie advised to take to gathering 
J L Bure ’ At first I couldnV, endure the business , I 
couldn’t beat to eat a tuoisel, and 1 was obliged to 
discontinue it foi a long time. My husband kept 
,jit it though, foi lie tould drt* that well enough, 
only* lie couldn't walk as f.i^t as he ought lie 
couldn't lilt his hands as high as his Mud, but be 
manftged to woik undei bun, and so ^>ut the Bine 
in the basket. When I saw that he, pool fellow, 
couldn’t make enough to keep u> both, I took 
heart and went out again, and used to gather 
moie than he did; that’s fifteen years ago now; 
the times vvpte good then, and we used to do very 
well. Jf we only gatlieied a pail-lull m the day/ 1 
we could live very well; hut we could do much 
more than that, foi theie wasn't near i>> many at 
[ uhe business then, and the Bure was easnr to be 
had. Foi* my pint 1 can’t tell where all the poor 
(icutiires have come from ot late years; the world 
seems growing wen sc and worse cveiy day. Tiny 
have pulled down the price of Buie, that’s certain ; 
but the poor tilings must do something, they can’t 
stane while time’s anything to be got. Why 
no ’ later than six or seven yeais ago, it was as 
high its S'. 6c/ and 4*. a pad-full, and a leady sale 
loi as much of it as you could g-'t, but now you 
tan only get ].««. and m .some places Is. lie?, a 
pail-full; and, as I said beloie, there .ue so many 
at it, that there is not much left for a poor old 
creature like me to find. The men that aie strong 
and sum 1 1 get*-the mo&t, of comse, .and some ot 
them do very well, at least they manage to live. 
Six yeais ago, my husband complained that he 
was ill, in ihe evening, and laydown in tlie bed - 
we lived in \\ hitecliapel then—he took a fit of 
coughing, and was smothered m lus own blood. 

0 deal ’ (the pool old soul here ejaculated), “ what 
troubles I have gone thiough! I had eight chil- 
dten at one time,Si h<J there is not one of them 
.line now. My daughter lived to 30 years of 
age, and then she died m cluldbuth, and, since 
then, I have had nobodj r m the wide world to 
caie for me—none but myself, all alone ns 1 am. 
Alter my* h’usbjUid’s death I couldn’t do much, 
and all my things went away, one by* one, until a 
I've nothing but bare walls, and that’s the 
reason why I waff-vexed at fiist at y*our coming m, 
sir. I was yesteiday out all day, and went round 
Aldgate, Whitechapel, St. Ueoige’s East, Stepney, 
Bow, and Bromley, and then came home; after 
that, I went over to Bennondsey, and theie I got 
only 6c L for iuy pains. To-day I wasn’t out at 
all: F Hasn’t well, 1 had a bad headache, and 
I ’m so much afi.ud of the fevers that are all about 
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hV*re_though I don’t know why I should be 

a%id of them—I was lying: down, when you 
cam*, to get rid of my pains. There’s such a diz¬ 
ziness in my behd now, I feel aa if it didn’t belong 
to me. fro, I have earned no money to d&v. I 
have had a piece of dried bread that I steeped in 
water to eat. I haven’t eat anything else to-day ; 
but, pray, sir, don't tell anybody of it. I could 
Overbear the tlnfughfcof going into the ‘ great 
house’ [workhouse]; I'in so used to th£ air, that 
1 ’d sooner die in the Street, as ninny I know ha\e 
done. I ’ve known several o£ our people, who 
have sat down in the street with their ba-ket 
alongside them, and diet! I knew one not long 
ago, who took ill just as she was stooping down 
to gather up the P*ire, and^fell on her face; she 
was taken to the London Hospital, and died at 
three o’clock in the morning. 1 ’d sooner die like 
them than be # depnved of my liberty, and bepre- 
vmted from going about where I liked. No, I ’ll 
nevei go into the workhouse; my master is kind 
to me" [the tanner whom she supplies]. When 
I’m ill, lie sometimes gives me a sixpence , but 
there’s one gentleman lias done us great harm, by 
forcing so many into the business, lie’s a poor- 
law guardian, and when any poor person applies 
for relief, 1 ^ tells them to go and gather Pure, 
and that he’ll buy it of them (for he’s in the, 
line), and. so the parish, you see, don’t* have to 
give anything, and that’s one way that so many 
have come into the trade of late, that the likes of 
me can do little or no good at it. Almost every 
one I *ve ever known engaged at Pure-fmding weir 
people who w^lre better off once. I kne#v a man 
who wont by the name of Biown, who picked 
Pure for veins before I went to it; he was a fe\\ 
quiet man ; he used to lodge in Blue Anchor-yard, 
and seldom used to speak to anybody. We two 
used to talk together sometimes, but never much. 
One morning lie wts found dead m his bed , it 
was of a Tuesday morning, and he was buried 
about 1 ^ o’clock on the Fuday following. About 
6 o’clock on that afternoon, three or four gentle¬ 
men came searching all through this place, looking 
for a man named Brown, and offering a reward to 
any who would find him out; there was a whole 
crowd about them when I ca#ic up. One of the 
gentlemen said that the man they wanted had lost 
tin* first huger of his right hand, and then I knew 
that it was the man that had Am buried onlv 
that morning. Would you believe it, Mr. Brown 
was a real gentleman * all the time, and haft 
a large estate, of I don't kmtw how many thousand 
pounds, just left him, and the lawyers had adver¬ 
tised and searched everywhere for liijp,*feut never 
fo<M 4 him, you may say, till he was dead. We 
discovered that his name was not Brown; he had 
only taken that name to hide his r«nl one, which, 
of course, he did not want any one to know. I've 
often thought of him, poor man, and all the misery 
he might have been spared, if the good news had 
only come a year or two sooner.’* 

Another informant, a Pure*collector, was ori¬ 
ginally in the Manchester cotton trade, and field 
a lucrative situation in a large country establish¬ 
ment. His salary one year exceeded 250 /., and 


his regular income was 150 /. ‘MThis,” he says, 

'* I lost through drink and neglect. My master 
was exceediiigljkkin|[ to me, and has even assisted 
me since I lefj ni^s employ. He bore with me 
patiently for myny years, but the love of drink 
was so strong upon mo that it was impossible for 
bun to keep ,me an^ r longer.” He has often bgan 
drunk, he tells nu*, for three months together J 
and lj^ is now so reduced that he is ashamed to 
lie seen. When at his mnatosis it was his duty 
to carve and help the other assistants belonging 
to theA'ftaldishment, and his hand used to shake 
so violently that he has been ashamed to lift the 
gravy spoon. • ** 

At breakfast he has frequently waited till*all« 
the young mcn*hnd left*the table before be ven¬ 
ture* to taste his tea ; and immediately, when he 
was alone, he has bent Ins head down to his cup 
to drink, being utterly incapable of raising it to 
!ns lips. He says he is a living example of the 
d< guiding iniluoiftcc of drink. All his friends 
have deseitcd him. He has suffered enough, he 
tells me, to mnk# him gne it up He earned the 
week* before I saw him 5 s. 2 </.; and the week 
b<yoio that, 6.s\ 

Befoie leaving me T prevailed upon the man to 
“ take the pledge.” Titis is now eighteen months 
ago, and I have not seen him since. 

• 

Op the Cigak-end Finders. 

There arc, stiictly speaking, none who make a 
Iniifg by picking flp the ends of cigars thrown 
nwwy as useless by the smolyrs in the streets, 
but theie are very many who employ themselves 
from lime to tirnem collecting them. Almost all tho 
stgget-finders, when they meet with such things, 
juck them up, and keep them in a pocket set 
apart for that purpose? The men allow the ends 
to accumulate tili they amount to two or three 
pounds weight, and then some dispose of them to a 
person residing in the neighbomhood of ltose- 
inury-lane, who buyf them all up at from Gd. to 
10c/. per pound, accordiiip to tlieif length and 
quality. The long ends are considered the best, 
as I am fold there is nioie sound tobacco in them, 
uninjured by the moisture of the mouth. The 
eiuldien of the poor Irish, in particular, scour 
iiatclill-high way, the Commercial road, Mile-cnd- 
road, and all the leading thoroughfares of the 
East, and every place whtre cigar smokers ore 
likely to take an evening’s promenade.* Tho 
quantity that each of them collect?is very trifling 
indeed - perhaps not more than a handful during 
a morning’s search. •! am informed, hjsnu intelli¬ 
gent man living*!) the midst *f them, that these 
children go out in the morning not only to gather 
cigar-ends, but to pick up out of dust bins, and 
from amongst rubbish in the streets, the smallest 
scraps and crusts of bread, no matter how hard 
or til thy they may be. These they put into a 
little bag which they carry for the purpose, and, 
after they have gone their rounc^and collected whtC 
ever # they can, they take the cigar-ends to the man 
who buys them—sometimes getting not more than 
a halfpenny oj a penny for their morning’s collec¬ 
tion. With this they buy a halfpenny or a penny- 
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worth of oatmeal, which they mix up with a lar^e 
quantity of water, and after washing and steeping 
the haid and dirty crusts, th^y put them into the 
pot or kettle and boil all togethira Of this mass 
the whole family partake, and'it |/ten constitutes 
nil the food they ta.*te in the course of the day. 

1 have often seen the bone-grubbers eat the black 

anb soddened crusts they have picked up out of 
the gutter. ’ ^ 

It would, indeed, be a hopeless task to make 
any attempt to get at the number of persons who 
occasionally or otherwise pick up cigar*-end3 with 
the view of selling them again. For this purpose 
almost all who ransk -k the streets of London for a 
^living may bq computed as belonging to the class; 
and to these should be a\lded tha. children of the 
thousands of destitute Irish who have inundated 
the metropolis within the last few years, and who 
are to be found huddled together in all the low 
neighbourhoods in every suburb of the City. 
What quantity is collected, on the amount of 
money obtained for the ends, there are no means 
of ascertaining. ( 

Let us, however, make a conjecture. Thera are 
in round numbers 300,000 inhabited houses in the 
metropolis ; and allowing the married people liviiig 
in apaitments tp be equa^.in number to the un¬ 
married “ housekeepers,” we may compute that the 
number of families in London is about the same 
as the inhabited houses. Assuming one young or 
old gentleman in every ten of these families to 
smoke one cigar per diem jn the public thorough¬ 
fares, we have 30,000 cigar-ends daily, or 210 ,(J ,00 
weekly cast away in the London stieets. Now, 
reckoning 150 cigars to go to a pound, we may 
assume that each end so cast away weighs about 
the thousandth part of a pound ; consequently 
the gross weight of the en<£s flung into the gutter 
will, in the course of the week, amount to about 

2 cwt .; and calculating that only a sixth part of 

these are picked up by the finders, it follows 
that there is veiy nearly a ton of refuse tobacco 
collected annually in the metropolitan thorough¬ 
fares. * ♦ 

The aristocratic quarters of the City and the 
vicinity of theatres and casinos are the best for 
the cigar-endi finders. In the Strand, Regent- 
street, and the more fashionable thoroughtares, 
I am told, there are many ends picked up ; but 
even in these places,, they do not exclusively 
furnish *n means of living to any of the finders. 
All the collectors sell them to some other person, 
who acts as middle man in the business. How 
he disposes of the ends is r unknown, but it is 
supposed £hat thev are resold to Some of the 
large manufacturers of cigars, and go to form the 
component part of a newostoek of the “best 
Havannahs ; ” or, in otl\er Vords, they are worked 
up again to be again cast away, and again collected 
by the finders, and so on perhaps, till the millen¬ 
nium comes. Some suppose them to be cut up and 
mixed with the common smoking tobacco, and 
others that they acre' used in making snuff. There 
are, I am assured, five persons residing in different 
parts of London, who are known to purchase the 
cigar-ends. 5 


I In Naples the sale of cigar-ends is a regular 
* street-traffic, the street-seller carrying them in a 
small box suspended round the neck. In Paris, 
also, le Hemasseur de Cigaies is a well-known 
occupation : the “ends” thus collected are sold as 
cheap tobacco to th*e poor. In the low lodging- 
r hou8es of Jiondon the ends, when dried, are cut 
up, and frequently vended by the finders to such 
of their fellow-lodgers as are, anxious to enjoy 
their pipq_at the cheapest possible rate. 

m Of the Old Wood Gatherers. 

All that lias beerf' said of the cigar-end finders 
may, in a great measure, apply to the wood- 
gatherers. No one can make a living exclusively 
by the gathering of wood, and those who do gather 
it, gither as well rags, bones,' and bits of metal. 
They gather it, indeed, as an adjunct to thur 
othQy findings, cn the principle that “ every -little 
helps.” Those, however, who most frequently look 
for wood are tie very old and feeble, and the veiy 
young, who are both unable to travel far, or to 
carry a heavy burden, and they may occasionally 
be seen crawling about m the neighbourhood of 
any new biddings in the course of construction, or 
old ones in the course of demolition, and picking uf* 
small odds and ends of wood and chips swept out 
amongst dirt and shavings ; these they^deposit in a 
igpket which they carry for that purpose. 
Should there happen to be what they call “ pull- 
ing-down work,” that is, taking down old houses, 
or palings, the place is immediately beset by a 
number of wood-gatherers, young and old, and 
in general all the poor people of tka locality join 
vfctii them, to obtain their share o? the spoil. 
Whit the poor get they take home and burn, but 
the wood-gatherers sell all they procure for some 
small trifle. 

Some short time ago a portion of the wood-pave¬ 
ment in the city was being removed ; a large num¬ 
ber of the old blocks, which were much worn and 
of no furiher 4 ,use, were thrown aside, and became 
the perquisite of the wood-gatherers. During the 
repair of the street, the spot was constantly be¬ 
sieged by a motley mob of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, who, in many instances, struggled and fought 
for the wood rejected as worthless. This wood 
they either sold for a trifle as they got it, or took 
home and split, and made into bundles for sale 
as firewood. v , 

All the mudlarks (of whom I shall treat 
specially) pick up wood and chips on the bank of 
the river; these tbey t scll to poor people in their 
own neighbourhood. t They sometimes “find” 
large pieces of a greater weight than they can 
carry ; in sifeh cases they get some other mud¬ 
lark to help them with the load, and the‘ r t\vo 
“go halves” jn the produce. The only parties 
among the street-finders who do not pick up wood 
are the Pure-collectors and the sewer-hunters, or, 
as they call themselves, shore-workers, both of 
whom pass it by as of not value. 

It is impossible to estimate the quantity of 
w.oqd which is thus gathered, or what the amount 
may be which the collector realizes in the course 
of the year. 
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Of the Dredgers, or River Finders. 

The dredgermen of the Thames, or river finders, 
naturally occupy the same place with reference 
to the Btrefet-finders, as the purlmen or river beer- 
sellers do to those who get their living by selling^ 
in the streets. It would be in itself a curious 
inquiry to trace the origin of»the manifold occu¬ 
pations in which men !tre f oiftid to be engaged in 
the present day, and^to note how promptly every 
circumstance and occurrence was laid hold of, as it 
happened to arise, which appeared to have any 
tendency to open up a, new occupation, and to 
mark the gradual progress, till it became a regu¬ 
larly-established employment, followed by a 
separate class of people, fenced round by rulcs # | 
and customs of their own, and who at length^rew 
to bf both "in their habits and peculiarities plainly 
distinct fromsthe other classes among whom *they 
chanced to be located. 

There has been no historian among the dredgers 
of the Thames to record the commencement of the 
business, and the utmost that any of the river- 
finders can tell is that his father Jhad been a 
•dredger, and so had his father before him, and that 
that’s the reason why they are dredgers also. But 
no such jfeople as dredgers were known on the 
Thames in remote days; and before London had be¬ 
come an important trading port, where nothing was 
likely to be got for the searching, it is not probable 
that people would have been induced to search. In 
those days, the only things searched for in the river 
were the belies of persons drowned, accidentally 
or otherwise. For this purpose, tlfe Thames 
fishermen oP'all others, appeared to be the flest 
adapted. They were on the spot at all timdfe, and 
had vaiious sorts of tackle, such as nets, lines, 
hooks, &c. The fishermen well understood every¬ 
thing connected >^ith the river, such as the various 
sets of the ;ide, and the nature of the bottom, and 
they were therefoie on such occasions invariably 
’ applied to for these purposes. • 
j It is known to all who remember anything of 
! Old London Bridge, that at certain times of the 
I tide, in consequence of the velocity with which 
| the water rushed through the narrow apertures 
which the arches then afforded for its passage, 

| to bring a boat in safety through the bridge 
i was a feat to be attempted only by the skilful and, 
i experienced. This feat wa? Known as “ shoot¬ 
ing'’ London Bridge; and it was no unusual 
j thing for accidents to happen even to the fnost 
, expert. In fact, numerous accidents occurred at 
i this bridge, and at such times valuable articles 
j were sometimes lost, for which highrtewards were 
! r Wered to the finder. Here again the fishermen 
j came into requisition, the small drag-net, which 
! they used while rowing, offering itself for the 

purpose; for, by fixing an iron frame round the 
mouth of the drag-net, this part of it, from its 
specific gravity, sunk first to the bottom, and con¬ 
sequently scraped along as they pulled forward, 
collecting into the net everything that came in its 
way; when it was nearly tilled, which ttoe^rower 
always knew by the weight, it was hauled up to 


the surface, its contents examined, and the object 
Iqst generally recovered. • 

It is thus apparent that the fishermen of the 
Thames were the men originally employed as 
dredgerjnen; AAgh casually, indeed, at first, 
and according 8$ circumstances occurred requiring 
their services. By degrees, hswever, as, the com¬ 
merce of the river yiereased, and a greater number 
of articles fell overboard' from the shipping, the^ 
came^to be more frequently called into requisition, 
and so they were naturally led to adopt the 
dredging ns part and parcel "of their business. 
Thussiftremains to the present day. 

The fishermen all serve a regular apprentice¬ 
ship, as they say themselves “ duly and truly” 
for seven years. Duritig the time of their ap¬ 
prenticeship th#y are (or rather, in former timerf 
they were) obliged to sleep in their master’s boat 
at night to take care of his property, and were 
subject to many other curious regulations, which 
are foreign to this subject. 

I have said t^at the fishermen of the Thames 
to the present day unite the dredging to their 
proper calling. # By this I mean that they employ 
themselves in fishing during the summer and 
autumn, either from Barking Creek downwards, 
8 t from Chelsea Reach upwards, catching dabs, 
flounders, eels, and gther sort^ of fish for the 
London markets. But in winter when the days 
*re short and cold, and the weather stormy, they 
prefer stopping at home, and dredging the bed of 
the river for anything they may chance to find. 
There are* others, lyjwever, wh» have started 
wholly in the dredging line, there being no hin¬ 
drance or impediment to any*one doing so, nor any 
licence required for the purpose : these dredge the 
fiver winter and summer alike, and are, in fact, 
the only real dredgermen of the present day 
living solely by that»occupation. 

There are in all about 100 dredgermen at work 
on the river, and these are located as follows :— 

* Dredger- 

• men. 

From Putney to Vauxhall there are . 20 

From Vauxhall to L<#idon-bric%e . . 40 , 

From London-bridge to Diyatford , . 20 

And from Deptford to Graw*send • . 20 

• 100 

All these reside, in general, on the south 
side of the Thames, t^e two places . xno6t fre¬ 
quented by them being Lambeth ai)d Rother- 
hithe. They do not, however^confine themselves 
to the neighbourhoods wherein they reside, but 
extend tfgiir operations to all parts of the river, 
where it is 4 ikely that they may* pick up any¬ 
thing; and it is perfectly*marvellous with what 
rapidity the intelligence of any accident calculated 
to afford them empfbyment is spread among them; 
for should a loaded coal barge be sunk over night, 
by daylight the next morning every dredgermaa 
would be sure to be upon the spot, prepared to 
collect what he could from the wreck at the 
bottom of the river. • • 

The boats of the dredgennen are of a peculiar 
shape. J'hey have no stern, but are the same 
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fore and juft. They are called Jeter boats, but 
not one of the men with whom I spoke had tlfe 
least idea as to the origin of the name. These boats 
are to be had at almost all piia-'B^-cording to their 
condition and age—from 30 $. to 20 /. The boats 
used by the fishermen dredgennerf are decided^ 
the most Valuable. * One with the other, pci haps 
the whole may aveiage 10/. c&h ; and this sum 
^ifl give 10uU/. as the value of the entire number. 
A complete set of tackle, including drags) will 
cost 2/., which coitcs to 200/. for all hands; and 
thus we have the sum of 1200/. as the amount 
of capital invested m the dredging of the Thames. 

It is by no means an easy matter to fotin any 
estimate of the earnings of the drcdgermen, as they 
are a matter of mere chjince. Jji lonnei years, 
when Indiamen and all the foreign sbipptn^lay 
in the river, themer findeis vvete in the habit of 
doing a good business, not only in their own line, 
through the greater quantities of rope, bones, and 
other things which then were thrown or fell over- 
boaid, but they also contuved td smuggle ashote 
great quantities of tobacco, tea, spnits, and other 
contraband articles, and thought'It a bud day’s 
work when they did not earn a pound inde¬ 
pendent of their diedgmg. An old dredgei tol$> 
me he had often in those days math* 5 ; . before 
breakfast time. * Aftei tlitf excavation of the va¬ 
rious docks, and alter the huger shipping had 
departed horn the uver, the hndeis were obliged 
to content themselves with the chances of mete 
dredging; and even then, I am informed, they 
were m the lubit of earning'' one week with 
another throughout tjie jear, about 25 $. p»*r we< K, 
each, or 0500 /. per annum among all. Latloily, 
however, the earnings of these men have gieatly 
fallen off, especially in tile bunmici, lot then they 
cannot get so good a pi ice foi the coal they had 
as in the wmtei—0</. per bushel being the sum¬ 
mer pi ice; and, as they consider thiee bushels a 
good day's woik, tlieu* earnings i^t this period of 
the year amount only to Is OiZ. per d.iy, ext opt 
ing when they happen to pick Vip some bones or 
pieces of metal,or to find a dead body foi winch 
there is a reward. In the winter, however, the 
dredgenueii can reach I y get Is. per bushel foi all 
the coals they find ; and far more coals aio to lx 
found then th.Ai in summer, for there are more 
colliers in the river, and far more accidents at 
that season. Coal barges are often sunk m the 
winter, and on such occasions they make a good 
harvest. Moreover there is the finding of bodies, 
for which they ndt only get the reward, but 5 $, 
which they call inquest money; together with 
Ktany other cjtances, such as the finding of money 
and valuables, among the rubbish they bring up 
from the bottom; but as the last-mentioned aie 
accidents happening throughput the year, I am 
inclined to think that they have understated the 
amount which they are in the habit of realizing 
even in the summer. 

The dredgers, as a class, may be Baid to be 
altogether uneducated, not half a dozen out of 
the whole number being able to read their owp 
name, and only one or two to write it; this se¬ 
lect few are considered by the rest «as perfect 


prodigies. “ Lor’ bless you !” said one, “ I on’y 

wish you’d ’ear Bill S-read ; I on’y jist wish 

you'd ’ear him. Why that ere Bill can read 
faster nor a dog can trot. And, what’s more, I 
seed him write an ole letter hisself, ev’ry word on 
it ! What do you th'ink o’ that now]” The igno¬ 
rance of the dredgermen nmy be accounted for 
by the med taking so early to the water; the 
bustle and excitement of the river being far more* 
attractive to them than t&e routine of a school. 
Almost as soon as they r are«able to do anything, 
the dredgermen’s boys are taken by their fathers 
afloat to assist in‘picking out the coal9, bones, 
and other things of any "use, fiom the midst of 
the rubbish brought up in their drag-nets; or else 
the lads are sent on board as assistants to one or 
• Jthe^ of the fishermefi during* their fishing voy¬ 
ages When once engaged in this way jt has been 
found impossible afterwards to keep the youths from 
the water; and if they have learifed anything 
previously they very soon forget it. 

It might be expected that the dredgers, in a 
manner depending on chance for their livelihood, 
and leading a restless sort of life on the water, 
would closely resemble the costei mongers m then’ 
habits ; but it is far otherwise. There can be no t\\ o* 
classes more dissimilar, except in their hatred of 
restraint. The dredgers are sober aifti steady ; 
gambling is unknown amongst them; and they 
aie, to an*extraordinary degree, laborious, perse* 

\cimg, and patient. They are in general men of 
short stature, but square built, strong, and capable 
of enduiing great fatigue, and have a silent and 
thoughtful look. Being almost always .alone, and 
striving Jew they may best succeed in finding 
what they seek, marking the vauous sets of the 
tide, and the direction in which tilings falling 
into the water at a particular place must neces¬ 
sarily he carried, they become the very opposite 
to the other river people, especially to the water¬ 
men, who are brawling and clamorous, and de¬ 
light in continually ‘‘chaffing’’ each other. In 
consequence o? the sober and industrious habits 
1 the dredgei men their homes aie, as they say, 
‘‘pretty f.m ” for wanking men, though theie is 
nothing veiy luxurious to be found m them, nor 
indeed anything beyond what is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary. After then* day’s work, (‘specially if 
they have “ done well,” these into smoke a pipe 
over a pint or two beer at the neaiest public- 
house, get home early to bed, and if the tide 
ans^veis yiay be found oq, the river patiently 
dredging away at two 4 pr three o’clock m the 
morning. t 

Whenever a loaded coal barge happens to sink, 
as I have already intimated, it is surprising bow 
short a time elapses before that part of the riv$r 
is alive with the dredgers. They flock thither 
from all parts. The river on such occasions pre¬ 
sents a very animated appearance. At first they 
are all in a group, and apparently in confusion, 
crossing and re-crossing each other’s course ; gome 
wdth their oars pulled in while they examine the 
contents of their nets, and empty the coals into 
the (oftom of their boats; others rowing and 
tugging against the stream, to obtain an advan- 
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tageous position for the next cast; and when 
they consider they have found this, down go the 
dredging-nets to the bottom, and away they row 
again with the stream, as if pulling for a wager, 
till they find by the weight of their net that it is 
fall; then they at once stop, haul it to the* sur¬ 
face, and commence another course. Others who 
have been successful in getting their boats loaded 
may be seen pushing away from the main body, 
and making towards the%hore. • Here they busily 
employ themselves, wi^i what help they^an get, 
m emptying the boat of her cargo—carrying it 
ashore m old coal baskets, bushcl.measures, or any¬ 
thing else which will suit tdieir purpose; and when 
this is completed they pull out again to join their 
comrades, and commence afresh. They continue 
working thus till tbe returning tide puts an end 
to their labours, but these are lesuined after the 
tide has fallen to a certain depth ; and so they go 
on, working night and day while there is anything 
to be got. 

The dredgerman and his boat may be imme¬ 
diately distinguished from all others; there is 
nothing similar to them on the river. The sharj 
cutwater fore and aft, and short round'd appear¬ 
ance of the vessel, marks it out at once from the 
skitF or wherry of the waterman. There is, too, 
always the appearance of labour about the boat, 
like a ship returning after a long voyage, daubed J 
and falthy, and looking sadly in need <*f a tho¬ 
rough cleansing. The grappling irons are over 
the bow, resting on a coil of rope ; while the other 
end of the boat is filled with coals, bones, and 
old rope, mixed with the mud of the river. The 
ropes of the uredging-net hang over the tide. A 
shoit stout figure, with a face soiled and WackenW 
with perspiration, and surmounted by a t;rred 
so.i’-wester, the body habited in a soiled check 
shirt, with the sleeves turned up above the elbows, 
and exhibiting a p*yr of sunburnt brawny arms, is 
pulling at thi sculls, not with the eas*e and light¬ 
ness of the waterman, but toiling and tugging 
away like a galley slave, as he scours the bed of 
the river with his diedging-net in search of some 
hoped for prize. 

The dredgers, as was before stated, are the men 
who find almost*all the bodies of persons drowned. 

If there be a reward offerecUfor the recovery of a 
body, numbers of the dredgers will at once en¬ 
deavour to obtain it, while if there be no reward, 
there is at least the inquest rftoftey to be had — 
beside other chances. What these chances are 
may be inferred from # the well-known fact, tHat 
no body recovered by a dPedgerman ever happens 
to have any money abofit it, when brought to 
shore. There may, indeed, be a wgtek in the fob 
Jf"%ai8tcoat pocket for that article would be likely 
to be traced. There may, too, be a purse or 
pocket-book forthcoming, but somehow it is in¬ 
variably empty. -The dredgers cannot by any 
reasoning or argument be made to comprehend that 
there is anything like dishonesty in emptying the 
pockets of a dead man. They consider them as their 
just perquisites. They say that any one who 
finds a body does precisely the same, and «h«t if 
they did not do.so the police would. After having 


had all the trouble and labour, they allege that 
thqy have a muclf better right to whatever is to 
be got, than the police who have had nothing what¬ 
ever to do with it. There are also people who 
shrewdly suspect"lflit # some of the coals from the 
badges lying in the river, very often find their way 
into the dredgers’ boats, especially when the 
dredgers are engagqfi in night-work; and there 
are even some who do not hold them guiltless qf, 
now ai^l then, when opportunity offers, smuggling 
things ashore from many of the steamers coming 
from foreign parts. But such things, I repeat, 
the dredfefts consider in the fair way of their 
business. 

One of the most industrious and I believe one 
of the most skilful and siftcessful of this peculiar 
class, gave me the following epitome oT his history. 

“ Father was a dredger, and grandfather afore 
him; grandfather was a dredger and a fisherman 
too. A’most as soon as I was able to crawl, father 
took me with him m the boat to help him to pick 
the coals, and bniys, and other things out of the 
net, and to use me to the water.* When I got bigger 
and stronger, I was sent to the parish school, but 
I didn't like i^ half as well as the boat, and 
couldn’t be got to stay two days together. At last 
I toent above bridge, and went along with a fish¬ 
erman, and used to sleen in the boat every night. 

I liked to sleep m the boat; I used to he as com¬ 
fortable as could be. Lor bless you I there’s a tilt 
to them boats, and no rain can’t git at you. I used 
to lie awake of a night in them times, and listen 
to the wdtomlappiyg ag’in the boat, and think it 
fin# fun. I might a got bound ’prentice, but I got 
aboard a smack, where I sftiyed three or four 
year, and if I ‘d a stayed there, I’d a liked it 
n^ich bettor. But I heerd as how father was ill, 
so I coin’d home, and took to the dredging, and 
am at it off and on ever since. I got no lamin’, 
how could I ? There’s on’y one or two of us 
diedgers as knows anything of larntn’, and they ’re 
no better off than the rest. Lam in ’a no use to a 
dredger, he hasn’t g*>t no time to read ; and if he 
had, why it wouldn t tell him where the holes and 
furrows is at the bottom of the iiv*;r, and where 
things is to be found. To be .sure there’s holes 
and furrows at the bottom. I know a good many. 

I know a furrow off Lime’us Pgint, no wider 
nor the dredge, and I can go there, and when 
others can’t git anything but stones and mud, I < 
can git four or five bushel o’ coal. You see they lay 
there; they get in with the set of the tide, and 
can’t git out ho easy like. Dredgers don’t do so 
well now as they used to do. You know Pelican 
Stairs? well, before the Docks was built, when 
the ships lay there, I could go under*Pelican Piet* 
and pick up four or five shilling of a morning. 
What was that tho’.to father? I hear him say he 
often made 51. afore?* breakfast, and nobody ever 
the wiser. Them were fine times ! there was a 
good livin’ to be picked up on the water them 
days. About ten year ago, the fishermen at 
Lambeth, them as sarves their time * duly and 
truly* thought to put us offrfbe water, and want 
amre the Lord Mayor, but they couldn’t do no¬ 
think after all. They 4o better nor us, as they go 
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fishin’ nil the summer, when the dredgin’ is bad, 
find come back in winter. Sdhie on us down 
here” [liotherhithe] “go a deal-portering in the 
summer, or unloading ’tatoes, or anything else 
we can get; when we hfivfc t nothin' else to 
do, we go on the river. Fatlfer don’t dredge 
now, ho's too old ,for that; it takes a man to ue 
strong to dredge, so father goes to ship scrapin’. 
Ifo on’y sits on a plank outside the ship, and 
scrapes off the old tar with a semper. Wc doi s very 
well for all that—why he can make his halrabuli 
a day [2.s. Gel ] when he gits work, but that’s not 
always ; howsomever I helps the idd t ipan at 
times, when I’m able. I’ve found a good many 
bodies. I got a many rewards, and a tidy bit 
of inquest money. Thefc’s 5s. 6d. inquest money 
at Rotherhitfte, andon’y*a shillinVat Deptford; I 
can’t make out how that is, hut that’s alWthey 
give, I know. I never finds any think on the bodies. 
Lor bless you! people don’t have any think in their 
pockets when they gits drowned, they are not 
such fools as all that. Do you sep them two marks 
there on the back of my hand'I Well, one day—I 
was on’y young then—I was grabblin’for old rope 
in Church Hole, when I brmgsSip a body, and 
just as I was fixing the rope on his leg to tow him 
ashore, two swells comes down in a skiff, and lays 
hold of the painter of my boat, and tows me 
ashore. The hook of the drag went right thro’ 
tiie trowsers of the drowned man and my hand, 
and I couldn’t lot go no how, and tho’ I roared 
out like mad, the swells didn’t care, but dragged 
me into the stairs. When I got there, my qrm, 
and the corpse’s shoe and trowsers, was all kivered 
with my blood. What do you think the gents 
said?—why, they told me as how they had done 
me good, in towin' the body in, and ran away up 
the stairs. Tho’ times ain t near so good as th£y 
was, I manages purty tidy, and hasn’t got no 
occasion to hollor much ; but there’s some of the 
dredgers as would hollor, if they was ever so well 
off.” 0 

Of the Sewer- if unteus. 

Some few years ago, the#,inain sewers, having their 
outlets on the river side, were completely open, 
so that any person desirous ot exploring their 
dark and uninviting lecesses might enter at the 
river side, and wander away, provided he could 
withstand the combination of villanous stenches 
which met him at every step, for many miles, 
in any direction. At tfmt time it was a thing of 
vety frequent occurrence, especially at the spring 
tides, for the water to rush into the sewers, 
pouring through them like a torrent, and then 
lo burst \fp through the 'gratings into the 
streets. Hooding all 'die low-lying districts in the 
vicinity of the river, till the ptreets of Shad well 
and Wapping resembled a Dutch town, inter¬ 
sected by a series of muddy canals. Of late, 
however, to remedy this defect, the Commission¬ 
ers have had a strong brick wall built within 
the entrance to the several sewers. In each of 
these brick walls thftn is an opening coveied by a 
strong iron door, which hangs from the top aid 
is so arranged that when the tide is low the rush 


of the water and other filth on the inner side, 
forces it back and allows tbe contents of the sewer 
to pass into the river, whilst when the tide rises 
the door is foiced so close against the wall by 
the pressure of the water outside that none can 
by a*iy possibility enter, and thu% the river 
neighbourhoods are secured from the deluges which 
1 were heretofore of such frequent occurrence. 

Were it* not a notorious fact, it might perhaps 
be thought impossible, thqt msn could be found 
who, for,the chance of obtaining a living of some 
sort or other, would, day after day, and year after 
year, continue to travel through these underground 
channels for the offscouring of the city; but such 
is the case even at tlfe present moment. In 
former times, however, this custom prevailed much 
more than now, for in those days the sewers 
wear entirely open and presented no obstacle to 
any one desirous of entering them. , Many won- 
drops tales are still told among the people of men 
having lost their way in the sewers, and of hav¬ 
ing wandered among the filthy passages—their 
lights extinguished by the noisome vapours—till, 
faint and overpowered, they dropped down and 
died on the spot. Other stories aie told of sewer- 
hunters betet by myriads of enormous rats, and 
slaying thousands of them m their struggle for 
life, till at length the swarms of the savage things 
overpowered them, arid in a few days afterwards 
their skeletons were discovered picked to the very 
bones. Since the iron doors, however, have been 
placed on the main sewers a prohibition has been 
issued against entering them, and a reward of 51. 
offered to any person giving information so as to 
lead to t^e conviction of any offender. Neverthe- 
lers many still travel through these foul laby¬ 
rinths, in search of such valuables as may have 
found their way down the drains. 

The persons who are in the habit of searching 
the sewers, call themselves “shore-men” or “shoie- 
workers.” They belong, in a certain degree, to the 
same class as the “ mud-larks,” that is to say, they 
travel through the mud along shore in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of ship-build mg and ship-break mg yards, 
for the purpose of picking up copper nails, bolts, 
iron, and old rope. The shoro-men, however, 
do not collect the lumps of coal and wood they 
meet with on their way, but leave them as the 
proper perquisites of the mud-larks. The sewer- 
hunters were formerly, and indeed are still, called 
by the name of “ # Tpshers,” the articles which they 
pick up in the course of their wanderings along 
shtre being known among themselves by the 
general term “tosh,” t word more particularly 
applied by them to anything made of copper. 
These “ Tqghers ” may be seen, especially on the 
Surrey side of'the Thames, habited in long greedy 
velveteen coats, furnished with pockets of v ast capa¬ 
city, and their nq^her limbs encased in dirty canvas 
trowsers, and any old slops of shoes, that may be 
fit only for wading through the mud. They carry 
a bag on their back, and in their hand a pole seven 
or eight {eet long, on one end of which there is 
a large iron hoe. The uses of this instrument are 
varipiv* \ with it they try the ground wherever it 
appears unsafe, before venturing on it, and, wheon 
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anrnred of its safety, walk forward steadying their 
footsteps with the staff. Should they, as often 
happens, even to the most experienced, sink in 
some quagmire, they immediately throw out the 
long pole armed with the hog, which is always 
held uppermost for this purpose, and with it seizing 
hold of any object within their reach, ^re thereby 
enabled to draw themselves out ; without 
the pole, however, their danger would be 
greater, for the more they struggled to.extricate 
themselves from sucft places, the deeper they 
would sink; and even with it, they might perish, 
I am told, in some part, if there were nobody at 
hand to render them assistance. Finally, they 
make use of this pole to rake about the mud 
when searching for^ron, copper, rope, and bones. 
They mostly exhibit great skill in discovering 
these thing*in unlikely places, and have a know¬ 
ledge of the various sets of the tide, calculated to 
carry articles to particular points, almost equal to 
the dredgermen themselves. Although they can¬ 
not “ pick up ” as much now as they formerly 
did, thfcy are still able to make what they call a 
fair living, and can afford to look down with a 
IpecicB of aristocratic contempt on the^mny efforts 
of their less fortunate brethren the “mudlarks.” 

To ente%the sewers and explore them to any 
considerable distance is considered, even by those 
acquainted with what is termed “ working the 
shores,” an adventure of no small risk. There are 
a variety of perils to be encountered in such 
places. The brick-work in many parts—especially 
)n the old sewers—has become rotten through the 
continual acflon of the putrefying ni|tter and 
moisture, and partB have fallen down and choked 
up the passage with heaps of rubbish ; over these 
obstructions, nevertheless, the sewer-hunters have 
to scramble “in the best way they can.” In 
such parts they are careful not to touch the brick¬ 
work over head,*for the slightest tap might 
bring down an avalanche of old bricks and 
earth, and severely injure them, if iaot bury them 
in the rubbish. Since the construction of the 
new sewers, the old ones are in general aban¬ 
doned by the “ hunters;” but in many places the 
former channels cross and re-cross those recently con¬ 
structed, and m the old sewex^i a person is very likely 
to lose his way. It is dangerous to venture far into 
any of the smaller sewers branching off from the 
main, for in this the “ hunters^’ 4iave to stoop low 
down in order to proceed; and, from the confined 
space, there are often Accumulated in suCh places, 
large quantities of foul air, which, as one of them 
stated, will “ cause instafltious death.” Moreover, 
far from there being any romance in ike tales told 
•#q£he rats, these vermin are really*numerous and 
formidable in the sewers, and have been known, 
I am assured, to attack men 91 hen alone, and 
even sometimes when accompanied by others, 
with such fury that the people have escaped from 
them with difficulty. They are particularly 
ferocious and dangerous, if t]iey be driven into 
some corner whence they cannot escape, when 
will immediately fly at any one that opposes 
their progress. I received a similar account to 
this from one of the London flushermen. There 


are moreover, in Jome quarters, ditches or trenches 
wflich are filled as the water rushes up the sewers 
with the tide; in these ditches the water is ie- 
tained by a sluifef ilhich is shut down at high 
tide, and lifted again at low tide, when it rushes 
dtAvn the sewers with all ^he violence of a 
mountain torrent, sleeping everything before it. 
If the sewef-hunter be not close to some branch 
sewer Jso that he can run .into it, whenever the* 
opening of these sluices takes place, he must in¬ 
evitably perish. The trenched or water reser¬ 
voirs fyi^tke cleansing of the sewers are chiefly on 
the south side of the river, and, as a proof of the 
great danger to winch the s^yer-hunters are ex¬ 
posed in such cases, it iflay oe stated, that not 
very long ago, % sewer an the south $ide of the 
Thames was opened to be repaired ; a long ladder 
reached to the bottom of the sewer, down whicli 
the bricklayer’s labourer was going with a hod of 
bricks, when the rush of water from the sluice, 
struck the bottogi of the ladder, and instantly 
swept away ladder, labourer, and nil. The brick¬ 
layer fortunately was enjoying his “pintand pipe” 
at a peighbouriflft public-house. The labourer was 
found by my informant, a “ shore-worJeer,” near 
ttae mouth of the sewer quite dead, battered, and 
disfigured in a frightful manner. There was like¬ 
wise great danger in farmer timels from the rising 
of the tide in the sewers, so that it was necessary 
for the shore-men to have quitted them before the 
water had got any height within the entrance. 
At .present,, howqyer, this is obviated in those 
servers where the man! is furnished with an iron, 
door towards the river. • 

The shore-workers, when about to enter the 
sewers, provide themselves, in addition to the long 
Ifbe already described, with a canvas apron, which 
they tie round them, ^nd a dark lantern similar to 
a policeman’s; this they strap before them on their 
right breast, in such a manner that on removing the 
shade, the bullVeye throws the light straight for¬ 
ward when they ar^in an erect position,and enables 
them to see everything in advance of them for 
some distance; but wher^they stoop, it throws the 
light directly under them, so.that they can then 
distinctly see any object at .their feet. The 
sewer-hunters usually go in gangs three or four 
for the sake of company, and m order that they 
may be the better able to defend themselves from 
•the rats. The old hands who have been often up 
(and every gang endeavours to include at least one 
experienced person), travel a long distance, not 
only through the main sewers, *but also through 
many of the branches. Whenever the shore-men 
come near it stseet grating, they close their lantern# 
and watch their opportunity of gliding silently 
past unobserved, for otherwise a crowd might 
collect over head and intimate to the policeman on 
duty, that there were persons wandering in the 
sewers below. The shore-workers never take 
dogs with them, lest their barking when hunting 
the rats might excite attention. As the men go 
along they search the bottoanof the sewer, raking 
afcay the mud with their hoe, and pick, from be¬ 
tween the crevices of the brick-work, money, or 
anything eVe that may have lodged there. There 
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are in many parts of the sewert holes where \he 
brick*-work has been worn away, and in these holes 
clusters of articles are foui^d^ rdiich have been 
washed into them from time to time, and perhaps 
been collecting there for years; such as piece3jof 
iron, nails, various'seraps of metal, coins of every 
description, all rusted into a mass like a rock, and 
• weighing from a half hundred to two hundred 
weight altogether. These “ conglomerates” of 
metal are too heavy for the men to take out of the 
sewers, so that it unable to break them up, they 
are compelled to leave them behind ;* aftd there 
are very many such masses, I am informed, lying in 
the sewers at this ifTny^t, of immense weight, and 
growtng larger every day by continual additions. 
The shore-fnen find gre.'ft quantities of money— ( 
of copper money especially ; sometimes tbey^dive 
their arm down to the elbow in the mud and 
filth and bring up shillings, sixpences, half-crowns, 
and occasionally half-sovereigns and sovereigns. 
They always find the coins et lading euge upper¬ 
most between the bricks in the bottom, where the 
mortar has been worn away. Tfco sewer-hunters 
occasionally find plate, such as spoons, ladles, &lver- 
handled knives and forks, mugs and drinking 
cups, and now and then aiticle»of jewellery ; but 
even while thu%“ in luck',’ as they call it, they do 
not omit to fill the bags on their backs with the 
more cumbrous articles they meet with—such fis 
metals of every description, rope and bones. Theie 
is always a great quantity of these things to be 
met with in the sewers, ,thej being' continually 
• washed down from the cesspools and drains of the 
houses. When the sewer hunters consider they 
have searched long enough, or when they have 
found as much as they can conveniently tajee 
away, the gang leave the sewers and, adjourning to 
the nearest of their homes* count out the money 
they have picked up, and proceed to dispose of the 
old metal, bones, rope, &e.; this done, they then, as 
they term it, “whack’' the whole lot; that is, 
they divide it equally among all hands. At the^e 
divisions, I am assured, it frequently occurs that 
ouch member of the gaift? will realise from 30.?. to 
21.—this at least was a frequent occurrence some 
few years ago. Of late, however, the shore-men are 
obliged to use<far more caution, as the police, and 
especially those connected with the river, who are 
moie on the alert, as well as many of the coal- 
merchantB in the neighbourhood of the sewert? 
would give information if they saw any suspicious 
persons approach 1 ng them. 

The principal lofalitios in which the shore- 
shunters reside are in Mint-yquare, ^lint-street, 
and Kent-slreet, in the Borought-SnowVfields, 
Bermondsey—and that never-failing locality be¬ 
tween the London Bocks and Kosermvy-lane 
which appears to be a concentration of nil the 
misery of the kingdom. There were known to 
be a few years ago nearly 200 sewer-hunters, 
or “ toshers,” and, incredible as it may appear, I 
have satisfied myself that, taking one week with 
another, they could** hot be said to make mijch 
short of 2 1. per week. Their probable gains, I 
was told, were about Qs. per day ajl the year 
round. At this rate the property recovered from 


the sewer* of London would have amounted to 
no less than 20,OOOL per annum, which would 
make the amount of property lost down the drains 
of each house amount to Is. 4 d. a year. The 
shore-hunters of the present day greatly com¬ 
plain of the recent restrictions, and inveigh 
in no measured terms against the constituted 
authorities. “ They won’t let u3 in to work the 
shores,” say they, v ’cause thifre’s a little danger. 
They fears as how we’ll get suffocated, at least 
they tells us so ; but they don’t care if we get 
staived ! no, they doesn’t mind nothink about 
that ” 

It is, however, more than suspected that these 
men find plenty of means to evade the vigilance 
of the sewer officials, and continue quietly to reap 
a considerable harvest, gathered whence it might 
otherwise have rotted in obscurity. • 

The sewer-hunters, strange as i/. may appear, 
are certainly smart fellows, and take decided 
precedence of all the other “ finders ” of London, 
whether by land or water, both on account of the 
greater amount of their earnings, and the skill 
and courag^ they manifest in the pursuit of their 
dangerous employment. But like all who mak*» 
a living as it were by a gaVne of chance, plodding, 
carefulness, and saviqg habits cannot ^ie reckoned 
4 among their virtues ; they are improvident, even 
to a prorerb. With their gains, superior even to 
those of the better-paid artizans, and far beyond 
the amount received by many clerks, who have 
to maintain a “respectable appearance,” the shore¬ 
men might, with but ordinary prudence, live 
well, hare comfortable homes, and*even ho able 
tet'save sufficient to provide for themselves in their 
old ftge. Their practice, however, is directly the 
reverse. They no sooner make a “ haul,” as they 
sav, than they adjourn to some low public-house 
m the neighbourhood, and ^seldom leave till 
empty pockets and hungry stomachs drive them 
forth to procure the means for a fresh debauch. 
It is principally on this account that, despite 
their l.irge gains, they are to he found located in 
the most wretched quarter of the metropolis. 

It might be supposed that the sewer-hunters 
(passing much of their time in the midst of the 
noisome vapours generated by the sewers, the 
odour of which, escaping upwards from the grat¬ 
ings in the streets, is dreaded and shunned by all 
as something pastfiential) would exhibit in their 
pallid faces the unmistakable evidence of their 
unhealthy employment. But this is far from the 
fact. Strange to say, th< sewer-hunters are strong, 
robust, and healthy merf, generally florid in their 
complexion?, v^hile many of them know illness 
only by name. Some of the elder men, who tatal 
the gangs when exploring the sewers, are between 
00 and 80 years of age, and have followed the 
employment during their whole lives. The men 
appear to have a fixed belief that the odour of 
the Bewers contributes in a variety of ways to 
their general health i nevertheless, they admit 
that accidents occasionally occur from the air in 
some places being fully impregnated with mephitic 
gas. 

I found one of these men, from whom I derived 
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much information, arid' who is really an active 
intelligent man, in a court off' Rosemary-lane. 
Access is gained to this court through a dark 
narrow entrance, scarcely wider than a doorway, 
running berteath the first flofcr of one of the 
houses in the adjoining street. The court itself is \ 
about 50 yards long, and' not more than three ( 
yards wide, surrounded by lofty wooden houses, 
With jutting abutments* in mkny of the upper j 
stories that almost excise the light, and give them 
the appearance of being about to tumble down 
upon the heads of the intruders. This court is 
densely inhabited; every 500 m has its own family, 
more or less in number; and jn many of them, 

I am assured, there are two families residing, the 
better to enable the^ono to whom the room is Jet 
to pay the rent. At the time of my visit, winch 
was in the evening, after the inmates had returned 
from their various employments, some quarrel ffad 
arisen among them. The court was so thronged 
with the fi lends of the contending individuals and 
spectators of the fight that I was obliged to stand 
at the entrance, unable to force my way through 
the dense multitude, while labourers &nd street- 
fdk with shaggy headg, and women with dirty 
raps and fuzzy hair, thronged every window 
abov**, and tyered down anxiously at the affray. 
There must have been some hundreds of people ^ 
collected there, and yet all were inhabitants of 
this very court, for the noise of the quarrel had 
not yet reached the street. On wondering at the 
number, my informant, when the noise had ceased, 
explained the ^matter as follows: ‘'You spe, sir, 
there’s more than 30 houses in this hefe cour^ 
and there’s not less than eight rooms in every 
bouse; now there's nine or ten people in sora£ of 
the rooms, I knows, but just say lour in every 
room, and calculate what that there comes to.” I 
did, and found it,*to my surprise, to he 960. 

“ Well,” continued my informant, chuckling and 
rubbing his hands m evident delight at the re¬ 
sult, “ you may* as well just tack* a couple a 
hundred on ‘to the tail o’ them for make-weight, 
as we ’re not werry pertikler about a hundred 
or two one way or the other in these here 
places.” 

In this court, up three flights of narrow stairs 
that creaked and trembled at every footstep, and 
in an ill-furnished garret, dwelt the shore-worker 
—-a man who, had ho been ca^effil, according to 
his own account at leasts might have mnnqy in the 
bank and be the proprietor of the house in which 
he lived. The sewer-hu«tejs,like the street-people, 
are all known by some peculiar nickname, derived 
chiefly from some personal charattfPistic. It 
w’ffQW be a waste of time to inquire for them by 
their right names, even if you were acquainted 
with them, for none else would Iftiow them, and 
no intelligence concerning them could be ob¬ 
tained ; while under the title of Lanky Bill, 
Long Tom, One-eyed George, Short-armed Jack, 
tfeey are known to every one. ♦ 

My informant, who is also dignified with a title, 
or as he calls it a “ handle to his name,” gale Ve 
the following account of himself : “ I was bom in 
Birmingham, but afore I recollects anything we 


came to London. The first thing I remembers is 
being down on the shore at Cuckold’s Fint, when 
the tide was out fp£ sip to my knees in mud, and 
a gitting down deeper and deeper every minute till 
I was picked up by one of the shore-workers. I 
( used to git down there every day, to look at the 
ships and boats a safting up and down ; I’d niver 
be tired a looking at them at that time. At last 4 
fdth'T frenticed me to a blacksmith in Bermondsey, 
and thm 1 couldn't, git down to •the river when I 
hied , so J got to hate the forge and the Jit e, and 
blowing fhe belloics, and couldn't stand the con - 
jinement no how,—at last I cuts and runs. After 
sometime they gits me bank n(fin, but I cutsag’in. 

I was determined not to sjand it. L wouldn’t go 
^lomcjbr fear I ’a be sent back, so I goes down to 
Cuckold’s P’int and there I sits near half the day, 
when who should I see but the old un as had 
picked me up out of the mud when I was a 
sinking. I tells him nil about it, and he takes me 
home along with Msself, and gits me a bag and an 
0 , and takes me out next day r , and shows me 
what to do, and «hows me the dangerous places, 
and tfie places what are safe, and how to rake in 
thij mud for rope, and bones, and iron, and that’s 
tho way I coined to be a shore-worker. Lor' bless 
you, I ’vc worked CucHold’s P i ift for more nor 
twenty year. I know places where you’d go over 
hefid and ears in the mud, and jist alongside on 
’em you may walk as safe as you can on this floor. 
But it don’t do for a stianger to tiy it, he’d wery 
soon’git in, and it^ n<ft so easy to git out agin, 

1 cJtn tell you. I stay’d with ^the old un a long 
time, and we used to git lots o’ tin, specially when 
we’d go to work the sewers. I liked that well 
enough. I could git into small places where the 
old un couldn’t, and when I’d got near the grating 
iu the street, I’d searefi about in the bottom of the 
sewer; I'd put down my arm to my shoulder in 
the mud and brinjr up shillings and half-crowns, 
and lots of coppers, and plenty other things. I 
once found a silver j!ig as big as a quart pot, and 
often found spoons and knjves and fqj-ks and every 
thing you can think of. Bless your heart 4 the 
smells nothink ; it’s a roughish* smell at first, but 
nothink near so bad as you thinks, ’cause, you 
see, there’s sich lots o’ water always a coming 
down the sewer, and the air gits in from the 
gratings, and that helps to sweeten it a bit. 
There's some places, ’specially in the old sewers, 
where they say there’s foul air, and they tells me 
the foul air ’ill cause instantioui eftath, but I niver 
met with anythink of the kmd, and I think if 
there was sieh a thitig I should know somethink < 
about it, for I’ve worked the«se\vers, off and on, 
for twenty year. When we cornea to a narrow- 
place as we don’t kn*ow, we takes the candle out 
of the lantern and fastens itorfthe bend of the 
0 , and then runs it up the sewer, and if the light 
stays in, we knows as there a’n’t no danger. We’ 
used to go trp the city sew er at Blackfriars-bridge, 
but that ’§ stopped up now ; ^it’s boarded acros* 
inside. The city wouldn't tot us up if they knew 
it, ’cause of the danger-, they say, but they don't 
care if we by' ’n’t got notbink to eat nor a place to 
put our heads in, while there 'a plenty of money 
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lying there and good for nobody. If you \yns 
caught up it and brought afore the Lord Mayor, 
he’d give you fourteen day* ^ j*, os safe as the 
bellows, so a good many on us now is afraid to 
wenture in. We don’t wenture as we used fo, 
but still it’s done fit times. There’s a many places 
as I knows on where the bricks has fallen down, 
•adH that there’s dangerous; it’s so delaberated 
that if you touches it tvith your head or w\th the 
hend of the o, it .‘ill all come down atop o’ you. 
I’ve often seed as many as a hundred rats at once, 
and they ’re woppers in the Be were, I can te41 you; 
them there water nits, too, is far more ferociouaer 
than any other rats,' f luul t they’d think nothink of 
tuckling a livan, if they found they couldn’t get 
away no ho\v, but if they can whylhey runs by and 
gits out o’ the road. I knows a chap as tin* rats 
tackled in the sewers; they bit him hawfully : you 
must ha’ heard on it; it was him as the water¬ 
men went in arter when they heard him a shouting 
as they was a rowin’ by. Onlycfor the watermen 
the rats would ha’ done for him, safe enough. Do 
you recollect he iring on the man ps was found in 
the sewers about twelve year ago r <-—oh you mhst— 
the rats eat every bit of him, and left notlunk but 
his bones. I knowed him well, he was a rig’lar 
8 h ore- worker. « « 

“ The rats is wery dangerous, that’s sartain, but 
we always goes three or four on us together, add 
the varmint's too wide awake to tackle us then, 
for they know they’d git olf second best. You can 
go a long way in the sewcM if you !foe ; I don't 
know how far. I, mver was at the end «un 
them myself, for a cove can’t stop in longer than 
Bix or seven hour, ’cause of the tide; you must 
be out before that s up. There’s a magy 
branches on ivery side, but we don’t go into 
all; we go where we kndw, and where we ’re 
always Bure to find somethink. I know a 
place now where there’s more than two or three 
hundred weight of metal all rusted together, and 
plenty of money among it too* but it 'a too heavy 
to carry it oqt, so it ’ill stop there I s’pose till 
the^world comes to ad’ end. I often brought 
out a piece of mdtal half a hundred in weight, 
and took it under the harch of the bridge, and 
broke it up With a large stone to pick out the 
money. I ve found sovereigns and half sovereigns 
over and over ag’in, and three on us has often 
cleared a couple of pound apiece in one day out 
of the sewers. But we no sooner got the money 
than the publican had it. I only wish I’d back 
all the money I’ve. guv to the publican, and I 
♦ wouldn’t cafe how the wind blew fo* the rest of 
my life. I never thought about trfking a hammer 
along with me into the sewer, no; I never thought 
I’d want it. You can’t go in fcvery day, the tides 
don’t answer, and they ’re so pertikler now, far 
more pertikler than formerly; if you was known 
to touch the traps, yen’d git hauled up afore the 
beak. It’s done for all that, and though there is 
so many eyes abouj. The “Johnnys” on the 
water are always 01 $ the look out, and if they sees 
any on us about, we has to cut our lucky. We 
shore-workers sometimes does very # . well other 
ways. When we hears of a tire anywheres, we 


goes and watches where they shoots the rubbish, 
and then wo goes and sifts it over, and washes it 
afterwards, then all the metal sinks to the bottom. 
The way we does it is this here : we takes a 
barrel cut in half, and fills it with water, and then 
we shovels in the siftings, and stirs ’em round and 
round and. round with a stick; then we throws 
out that water and# puts in some fresh, and stirs 
that there round aghn ; aster feme time the water 
gets clear, and every thing heavy's fell to the bot¬ 
tom, and then we sees what it is and picks it out. 
I’ve made from a pound to thirty shilling a day, at 
that there work on lead alone. The time the Parlia¬ 
ment Houses was burnt, the rhbbish was shot in 
Hyde Park, and Long J — and I goes to work it, 
and while we were at it, we didn’t make less nor 
thrJe pounds apiece a day; we found sovereigns 
and half sovereigns, and lots of silver half melted 
away, and jewellery, such as ringf, and Btones, 
and brooches; but we Clever got half paid for 
them. I-found two sets of bracelets for a lady’s 
arms, and took ’em to a jeweller, and he tried 
them jist where the “ great ” heat had melted the 
catch away, and found they was only metal double 
plated, or else he said as how he’d give us thirty 
pounds for them ; howsomever, we takes them 
down to a Jew in Petticoat-lane, whofiised to buy 
jhings of us, and he gives us 71 . 10s. for ’em. We 
found so many things, that at last Long J— and 
I got to quarrel about the “ whacking ; ” there was 
cheatin’ a gom’ on; it wasn’t all fair and above 
board as it ought to be, so we gits to fightin’, and 
kicks up sich a jolly row, that they wouldn’t let 
us work too more, and takes and buries the whole 
oil -the rhbbish. There’s plenty o’ things under 
the ground along with it now, if anybody could 
git at them. There was jist two loads o’ rubbish 
shot at one time in Bishop Bonner’s-fields, which 
I worked by myself, and what do you think I 
made out of that there?—why i made 31. 5s. The 
rubbish was got out of a cellar, what hadn’t been 
stirred for fifty year or more, so I thinks there 
ought to be somethink in it, and I keeps my eye 
on it, and watches where it’s shot; then I turns 
to work, and the first tiling I gits hold on is a 
chain, which I takes to be copper; it was so 
dirty, but it turned wit to be all solid goold, and 
I gets 1£. 5s. for it from the Jew ; arter that I 
finds lots o’ coppers, and silver money, and many 
things besides. •7W reason I likes this sort of life 
is, ’cause 1 can sit down when I likes, and nobody 
c&tit order me about. When 1 ’m hard up, I 
knows as how I must ilork, and then I goes at it 
like sticks a breaking ; &nd tho’ the times isn’t as 
they was, 4- <yw go now and pick up my four or 
five bob a day, where another wouldn’t knowJsKV 
to get a brass farden.” 

There is a strange tale in existence among the 
shore-workers, of a race of wild hogs inhabiting the 
sewers in the neighbourhood of Hampstead. The 
story runs, that a sow in young, by some accident 
got down the Bewer through an opening, and, 
wandering away from the spot, littered and reared 
her*ofcspring in the drain, feeding on the oflal 
and garbage washed into it continually. Here, it 
is alleged, the breed multiplied exceedingly, and 
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have become almost as ferocious as they are 
numerous. This story, apocryphal as it seems, 
has nevertheless its believers, and it is ingeniously 
argued, that the reason why none of the subterra¬ 
nean animals have been able tc^make their tfay to 
the light of day is, that they could only do so by 
reaching the mouth of the sewer at the .river-side, 
while, in order to arrive at that point, they must 
necessarily encounter the Flee* ditch, which runs 
towards the river with great rapidity, and as it is 
the obstinate nature of a pig to swim against the 
stream, the wild hogs of the jKwers invariably 
work their way back to their original quarters, and 
are thus never to be seen. What seems strange 
in the matter is, that the inhabitants of Hamp¬ 
stead never have be%n knowq to sue any of these 
animals pass beneath the gratings, nor to Wive 
been disturbed by their gruntings. The reader 
of course can Relieve as much of the story as*he 
pleases, and it is right to inform him that the sewer- 
hunters themselves have never yet encountered 
any of the fabulous monsters of the Hampstead 
sewers. 

Of the Mui>-Larks. • 

There is another class Vho may be termed river- 
finders. altlgmgh their occupation is connected 
only with the shore ; they are commonly known J 
by the name of “mud-larks,” from being compelled, 
in order to obtain the articles they seek, to wade 
sometimes up to their middle through the mud left 
on the shore by the retiring tide. These poor 
creatures are certainly about the most deplorable 
in. their appeaAnce of any I have met wilii m the 
course of ray inquiries. They may be seftn of Mh 
ages, from mere childhood to positive decrepitude, 
crawling among the barges at the various wharfs 
along the river; it cannot be said that they are clad 
in rags, for they are scarcely half covered by the 
tattered indeser.babTe things that serve them for 
clothing; their bodies are grimed with the foul 
soil of the river, and their torn garments stiffened 
up like boards with dirt of every possible de¬ 
scription. 

Among the mud-larks may be seen many old 
women, and itis indeed pitiable to behold them, espe- j 
daily during the winter, bent nearly double withago j 
and infirmity, paddling and groping among the 
wet mud for small pieces of coal, chips of wood, 
or any sort of refuse washed up ltythe tide. These 
women always have with them an old basket or 
an old tin kettle, in whidh they put whatever the^ 
chance to find. It usually takes them a whole 
tide to fill this receptacle, but when filled, it is as 
much as the feeble old creatures are aW<e to carry 

The mud-larks generally live in some court 
or alley in the neighbourhood of the 'river, 
and, as the tide recedes, crowds of boys and 
little girls, some old men, and many old women, 
may -be observed loitering about the various 
•lairs, watching eagerly for the opportunity to 
commence their labours. When the tide is suffi- 
ofcntfy low they scatter themselves along*the 
•owe, separating from each other, and soon dis- 
npfsar among the craft lying about iu every direc¬ 


tion. This is thf case on both sides of the river, 
as nigh up as there is anything to be found, ex¬ 
tending as far as ” jujhall-bridge, and as low down 
as Woolwich. le mud-larks themselves, how¬ 
ever, know only those who reside near them, and 
wnoni they are accustomed to «neet in their daily 
pursuits ; indeed, with but few exceptions, these 
people are dull, and apparently stupid ; this is 
servabjb particularly among the boys and girls, who, 
when engaged in searching tl^e mud,.hold but 
little converse one with another. The men and 
women *ia}- be passed and repassed, but they 
notice no one ; they never speak, but with a stolid 
look of wretchedness theyjilaA their way through 
the mire, their bodies bent down wlple ihey peer 
^anxiously about,^md occasionally stoopno pick up 
some paltry treasure that falls in their way. 

The mud-larks collect whatever they happen to 
find, such as coals, bits of old-iron, rope, bones, 
and copper nails that drop from ships while lying 
or repairing along shore. Copper nails are the 
most valuable of all the artifles they find, but 
these they seldom obtain, as they are always 
drive* from the neighbouihood of a ship while 
being new-sheathed. Sometimes, the younger 
arf& bolder mud-larks venture on sweeping some 
empty coal-burge, and oge little felJow with whom 
I spoke, having been lately caught in the act of 
so* doing, had to undergo for the offence seven 
days’ imprisonment in the House of Correction : 
this, he says, he liked much better than mud-larking, 
for while he %taid tfcere.he woro a coat and shoes 
and stockings, and though he had not over much 
to eat, he certainly was never afraid of going to 
bed without anything at all—as lie often had to 
do # when at liberty. He thought he would try 
it on again in the winter, he told me, saying, it 
would be so comfortable to have clothes and shoes 
and stockings then, and not be obliged to go into 
the cold wet mud of a morning. 

The coals that^he mud-larks find, they sell to 
the poor people of tiie neighbourhood at 1 d. per 
pot, holding about 14 lbs. The iron and bones 
and rope and copper nails %-hich they collect, they 
sell at tho rag-shops. They dispose of the iron 
at 5 lbs. for Id., the bones at 3 lbs. a 1 d., rope 
a \d. per lb. wet, and £(Z. per lb. 4ry, and*cop- 
per nails at the rate of id per lb. They oc¬ 
casionally pick up tools, such as saws and ham¬ 
mers; these they dispose .of to the seamen for 
biscuit and meat, and sometimes sell them at 
the rag-shops for a few halfpence.. In this man¬ 
ner they earn from 2 \d. to per day, but 
rarely the la^er sum; their average jiains may 
be estimated at*about M. pej; day. The bov*, 
after leaving the river, sometimes scrape their 
trousers, and frequent the cab-stands, and try to 
earn a trifle by opening the cab-doors for those 
who enter them, or by holding gentlemen’s horses. 
Some of them go, in the evening, to a ragged 
school, in the neighbourhood of which they live; 
more, as they say, because other boys go there* 
than from any desire to learn *• J 

At one of the stairs in the neighbourhood of 
the pool, I collected about a dozen of these un¬ 
fortunate children; there wat not one of them 
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over twelve years of age, and rainy of them wepe 
but six. It would be almost impossible to describe 
the wretched group, so mbtl^y ( v(is their appear¬ 
ance, so extraordinary their dress, and so stolid 
and inexpressive their countenances. Some carried 
baskets, filled with'the produce of their morning's 
work, and others old tin kettlei with iron handles. 
<3oW, for want of these articles, had old hats filled 
with the bones and coals they had picked u& and 
others, more needy still, had actually taken the 
caps from their own heads, and filled them with 
what they had happened to find, The* muddy 
slush was dripping from their clothes and utensils, 
and forming a puddJt in,which they stood. There 
did not appear to be among the whole group as 
many filthy cotton rags to their ‘backs ns, when 
stitched together, would have been sufficient to 
form the material of one shirt. There were the 
remnants of one or two jackets among them, but 
so begrimed and tattered that it would have been 
difficult to have determined either the original ma¬ 
terial or make of the garment. On questioning 
one, he said his father was a coal^iacker; he had 
been dead eight years; the boy was nine ^ears 
old. His mother was alive ; she went out charing 
and washing when she could get any such work 
to do. She had*Is. a dayivhen she could get em¬ 
ployment, but that was not often ; he remembered 
once to have had a pair of shoes, but it was a lorig 
time since. “ It is very cold in winter," he said, 
“ to stand in the mud without shoes," but he did 
not mind it in summer. He had beert three years 
mud-larking, and supposed he should remain a 
mud-lark all his life. What else could he be '( for 
there was nothing else that lie knew how to do. 
Some days he earned 1 d. f and some days 4<f.; fce 
never earned 8 (l. in one day, that would have 
been a “jolly lot of money.” He never found 
a saw or a hammer, he “only wished" he could, 
they would be glad to get hold of them at the 
dolly's. He had been one Vnonth at school 
before he went mud-larking. Some time ago 
he had gone, to the ragged-school; but he no 
longer went there, for* he forgot it. He could 
neither read nor write, and did not think he could 
learn if he tried “ ever so much." He didn’t know 
what religion \iis father and mother were, nor did 
know what religion meant. Hod was God, he 
said. lie had heard he was good, but didn’t 
know what good he wau to him. He thought he 
was a Christian, but he didn’t know what a 
Christian was. ' He had heard of Jesus Christ 
once, when he went to a Catholic chapel, but he 
* never heard tell of who or» what Ve was, and 
didn’t “particular• care" about knowing. His 
father and mother were born in Aberdeen, but he 
didn’t know where Aberdeed was. London was 
England, and England, he said, was in London, 
but he couldn’t tell in what part. He could not 
tell wheie he would go to when be died, and 
didn’t believe any one could tell ‘that. Prayers, he 
told me, were what people said to themselves at 
night. He never said any, and didn’t know apy ; 
his mother sometimes used to speak to him about 
them, but he could never learn any. » His mother 
didn’t go to church or to chapel, because she had 


no clothes. All the money he got he gave to hii 
mother, and she bought bread, with it, and when 
they had no money they lived the best way they 
could. 

Sudn was the ampunt of intelligence ..manifested 
by this unfortunate child. 

Another, was only seven years old. He stated 
that his father was,a sailor who had been hurt on 
board ship, and been unable t h go to sea for the 
last two years. He had two brothers and a sister, 
one of them older than himself; and his elder 
brother was a mud-lark like himself. ■ The two 
had been mud-larking more than a year; they 
went because they saw other boys go, and knew 
that they got money for the things they found. 
They were often hungry, and, glad to do anything 
to get something to eat. Their father was not 
able to earn anything, and their mother could get 
but* little to do. They gave all the money they 
earned to their mother. They didn't gamble, and 
play at pitch and toss when they had got some 
money, but some of the big boys did on the 
Sunday, when they didn’t go a mud-larking. He 
couldn’t tejl why they did nothing on a Sunday, 
“ only they didn't;’’ though sometimes they lookeji 
about to see where the best place would be on the 
next day. He didn’t go to the ragge4 school; ho 
should like to know how to read a book, though he 
couldn’t fell what good it would do him. He 
didn’t like mud larking, would be glad of some¬ 
thing else, but didn’t know anything else that he 
could do. 

Another of the boys was the son of a dock 
labourer/—casually employed. H 4 was between 
s<h*‘n anti eight years of age, and his sister, who 
was* also a mud-lark, formed one of the group. 
The mother of these two was dead, and there 
were three children younger than themselves. 

The rest of the histories may easily be imagined, 
for there was a painful uniformity in the stories 
of all the children ; they were either the chil¬ 
dren of the‘very poor, who, by their own im¬ 
providence or some overwhelming calamity, had 
been reduced to the extremity of distress, or else 
they were orphans, and compelled from utter 
destitution to seek for the means of appeasing their 
hunger in the mud of the river. That the majority 
of this class are ignorant, and without even the 
rudiments of education, and that many of them 
from time to timi rt/e committed to prison for petty 
thefts, cannot be wondered at. Nor can it even 
excite our astonishment that, once within the walls 
of a prison, and finding how much more comfort¬ 
able it is than their previous condition, they should 
return to «L* t repeatedly. As for the female* 
growing up under such circumstances, the \yo»t 
may be anticipated of them; and in proof of this 
I have found, upon inquiry, that very many of the 
unfortunate creatures who swell the tide of prosti¬ 
tution in Ratcliff-highway, and other low neigh¬ 
bourhoods in the East of London, have originally 
been mud-larks; and only remained at that occu¬ 
pation till such time as they- were capable i.of 
adapting the more easy and more lucrative life 
the prostitute. «. >.&■ 

As to the numbers and eanrings of the mad* 
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larki, the following calculations fall shoft bf, rather 
than exceed, the truth. From Execution Dock to 
the lower part of Limehouse Hole, there are 14 
stairs or landing-places, by which the mud-larks 
descend to .the shore in ordej* to pursue their 
employment. There are about as many on the 
opposite side of the water similarly freqyented. 

At King James’ Stairs, in Wapping Wall, which 
is nearly a central fositfon, from 40 to 50 mud¬ 
larks go down daily to the river; the mud-larks 
i( using” the other staiA are not so numerous. If, 
therefore, we reckon the number^of stairs on both 
sides ot the river at 28, and the average number 
of mud-larks frequenting "them at 10 each, we 
shall have a total of 280. Each mud-lark, it 
has been shown, earqpon an ayeraize Zd. a dav, or 
Is. 6t/. per week; so that the annual earnmg#of 
each will be 3/. 18s., or say 41., a year, and hence 
the gross earning of the 280 will amount to ratker 
more than 1000/. per annum. 

But there are, in addition to the mud-laiks em¬ 
ployed in the neighbourhood of what may be 
called the pool, many others who work down the 
river at various places as far as Black wall, on the one 
hi^p, and at Deptford, Greenwich, and Woolwich, 
on the other. These fr^uent the neighbourhoods 
of the varioi^ “ yards” along shore, where vessels 
are being built; and whence, at certain times, 
chips, small pieces of wood, bits of irgn, and 
copper nails, are washed out into the river. There 
is but little doubt that this portion of the class 
earn much more than the mud-laiks of the pool, 
seeing that they are especially convenient to the 
places where tie iron vessels are constructed; so 
that the presumption is, that the number *f 
larks “ at work” on the banks of the Thames 
(especially if we include those above bridge), and 
the value of the property extracted by them from 
the mud of the river, may be fairly estimated at 
double that which fl stated above, or say 550 
gaining 2000/. per annum. 

As an illustration of the doctrines* I have en¬ 
deavoured to enforce throughout this publication, 

I cite the following history of one of the above 
class. It may serve to teach those who aie still 
sceptical as to the degrading influence of circum¬ 
stances upon the poor, that rngny of the humbler 
classes, if placed in the same easy position as our¬ 
selves, would become, perhaps, quite as respect¬ 
able ” members of society. • • 

The 4ad of whom I speak was discovered by 
me now nearly two yea n ago “ mud-larkihg” o» 
the banks of the river nea* the docks. He was 
a quick, intelligent little fellow, and had been at 
the business, he told me, about three ^yirs. He 
had Jaken to mud-larking, he said* because his 
clothes were too bad for him to look for any¬ 
thing better. He worked every jlay, with 20 
or 30 boys, who might all be seen at day¬ 
break with their trowsers tucked up, groping 
about, and picking out the pieces of coal from 
the mud oh the hanks of the Thames. He went 
fete the river up to his knees, and in searching 
the mud he often ran pieces of glass and io »g 
Mile into his feet. When this was the case, he 
wtftlhome end dressed the wounds, but returned 


to # the river-side®directly, u for should the tide 
come up,” he added, “ without my having found 
something, why starve till next low tide.” 

In the very cold weather he and his other shoe¬ 
less companions used to stand in the hot water 
that ran down the river side from some of the 
•steam-f;ictorie8„to w®rm their frozen feet. 

At first he found it difficult to keep his footing 
in the |nud, and he hod known many beginners 
fall in. He came to my house, my request, the 
morning after my first meeting with him. It 
was tlufrckeffth of winter, and the poor little fellow 
was nearly destitute of clothing. His trousers 
were worn away up to his km»s, he had no shirt, 
and his legs and feet (which were bare) were 
covered with chilblains. On being questioned by 
me he*ga\e the following account of his life : — 

He was fourteen years old. He had two 
sisters, one fifteen and the other twelve years of 
age. His fatiier had been dead nine years. The 
man had been a foal-whipper, and, from getting 
his work from one of the pubhcan employers in 
those days, had become a confirmed drunkard. 
When*he married he held a situation in a ware¬ 
house, where his wife managed the first year to 
savf; 41. 10s. out of her husband’s earnings ; hut 
from the day he took tjj coal-whipping she had 
never saved one halfpenny, indeed she and her 
children were often left to starve. The man 
(whilst in a state of intoxication) had fallen be¬ 
tween two barges, and the injuries he received 
had been so* sever® thqt he had lingered in a 
heiress state for three years before his death. 
After her husband’s decease the poor woman’s 
neighbours subscribed 1/. 5s. for her; with this 
sum she opened a greengrocer’s shop, and got on 
very well for five years. 

When the boy was nine years old his mother 
sent him to the Bed Lion school at Green-bank, 
near Old Gravel-lane, HatcIifFe-high way; she paid 
3rf. a week for hi# learning. He remained there 
for a year; then tl*j potato-rot came, and his 
mother lost upon all she bought. About the 
same time two of her customers died* 30.?. in her 
debt; this loss, together with the potato-disease, 
completely ruined her, and the whole family had* 
been in the greatest poverty from # that period. 
Then she was obliged to take all her children 
from their school, that they might help to keep 
themselves as best they cquld. Her eldest gnl 
sold fish in the streets, and the boy went to the 
river-side to “ pick up” his living. The change, 
however, was so great that shortly afterwards 
the little fellow lay ill eighteen weeks with the 
ague. As soon as tne boy recovered His mother 
and his two sisters were “ feken bad ” with 
a fever. The poor \w>man went into the “ Great 
House, ” and the children were taken to the Fever 
Hospital. When the mother returned home she 
was too weak to work, and all she had to depend 
on was what her boy brought from the river. 
They had nothing to eat and no money until 
the little fellow had been do*« to the shore and 
pickfd up some coals, selling them for a trifle. 
“ And hard enough he had to work for what he 
got, poor boy,« said his mother to me on a future 
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ordure should be removed fro^i both within and 
around their dwellings as soon as it is generated, 
but nature, ever working in a circle and repro¬ 
ducing m the same ratio as‘s^e\lestroys, has made 
this same ordure not only the cause of present 
disease when allowed to remain within the city, 
but the means of future health and sustenance 
^when removed to the fields.' 

In a leading article in the Morning Chronicle, 
written about two years since, I said— 

“That man gets his bones from the rocks and 
his muscles from the atmosphere, ifl beyond all 
doubt. The iron in his blood and the lime in 
his teeth were originally in the soil. Hut these 
could not be in his «body unless they had pre¬ 
viously fyrmed part of Jus food. t And yet we can 
neither live on air nor on stones. We f caniu*. 
grow fat upon lime, and iron is positively indi¬ 
gestible in our stomachs. It is by means of the 
vegetable creation alone that we are enabled to 
convert the mineral into flesh and blood. The 
only apparent usq of herbs and plants is to change 
the inorganic earth, air, and water, into organic 
substances fitted for the nutfition of animals. 
The little lichen, which, by means of the oxalic | 
acid that it secretes, decomposes the rocks to wjlich 
it clings, and fits their lime for ‘assimilation ’ with 
higher organisms, is, as^t were, but the primitive 
hone-maker of the world. #y what subtle trains-* 
mutation inorganic nature is changed into organic, 
and dead inert matter quickened with life, is far 
beyond us even to conjecture. Suffice it tijat an 
express apparatus is required for the process—a 
special mechanism to convert the * crust of the 
earth,’ as it is called, into food for man and beast. 

“ Now, in Nature everything moves iif'a circle 
—perpetually changing, and yet ever returning 
to the point whence it spirted. Our bodies are 
continually decomposing and recomposing—indeed, 
the very process of breathing is but one of de¬ 
composition. As animals live on vegetables, even 
so is the refuse of the animal the vegetable’s food. 
The carbonic acid which comes from our lungs, 
and which « ; s poison {or us to inhale, is not only 
the vital air of plants, but positively their nutri¬ 
ment. With tjie same wondrous economy that 
marks all creation, it has been ordained that what 
is unfitted fehr the support of the superior organisms, 
is of all substances the best adapted to give 
strength and vigour to the inferior. That which 
we excrete as pollution to our system, they seciete 
as nourishment to theirs. Plants are not only 
Nature’s scavehgers but Nature’s purifiers. They 
remove the filth from the earth, as well as dis¬ 
infect the atmosphere, and fft it Jo Ife breathed by 
a higher order of •beings. Without the vegetable 
creation the animal could neither have been nor 
be. Plants not only fitted (he earth originally for 
the residence of man and the brute, but to this 
day they continue to render it habitable to us. 
For this end their nature has been made the very 
antithesis to ours. The process by which we live 
is the process by ^bich they are destroyed. That 
which supports respiration in us produces putrefac¬ 
tion in them. What our lungs throw olf, their lungs 
absorb—what our bodies reject, theif roots imbibe. 


“ Hence, in order that the balance of waste 
and supply should be maintained —that the prin¬ 
ciple of universal compensation should be kept up, 
and that what is rejected by us should go to the 
sustenance of plants, Nature has given us several 
instinctivo motives to remove our refuse from us. 
She has not only constituted that which we egest 
the most? loathsome of all things to our senses and 
imagination, but'she has rendered its effluvium 
highly pernicious to bur 'health—sulphuretted 
hydrogen being at once tire most deleterious and 
offensive of all gases. Consequently, as in all other 
cases where the* great law of Nature has to be 
enforced by special sanctions, a double motive has 
been given us to do that which it is necessary for us 
to do, and thus it has been made not only advan¬ 
tageous to us to remove offr refuse to the fields, 
but positively detrimental to our health, and dis¬ 
gusting to our senses, to keep it in Che neighbour¬ 
hood of our houses. * 

“ In every well-regulated State, therefore, an 
effective and rapid means for carrying off the or¬ 
dure of the people to a locality where it may be 
fruitful instead of destructive, becomes a most im¬ 
portant consideration. Both the health and the 
weal th of the nation depend upon it. I f to make tVo 
blades of wheat grow where one grew before is to 
confer a benefit on the world, surtdy to remove 
that which will enable us at once to do this, and 
to purify the very air which we breathe, as well 
as the water which we drink, must be a still greater 
boon to society. It is, in fact, to give the com¬ 
munity not only a double amount of food, but a 
double amount of health to enjoy if. We are now 
^beginning to understand this. Up to the present 
xilne we have only thought of removing our refuse 
—the idea of using it never entered our minds. 
It was not until science taught us the dependence 
of one order of creation upon another, that we 
began to see that what appeaced worse than worth¬ 
less to us was Nature’s capital —wealth set aside 
for future production.” 

In connection with this part of the subject, 
viz., the use of human refuse, I would here draw 
attention to those erroneous notions, as to the 
multiplication of the people, which teach us to 
looic upon the increases of the population bey on u 
certain limits as the greatest possible evil that can 
befall a community. Population, it is said, mul¬ 
tiplies itself in a geometrical ratio, whereas the 
produce of the * laud is inoi eased only in arith¬ 
metical proportion; that is to say, while tha 
people aie augumented after the rate of— 

- 4 # 10 32 64 

the qualify ol food for them can be extended 
only in the following degiees:— 

2 4 6 8 10 12 * 

The caust of *chis is said to be that, after a certain 
stage m tiit cultivation of the soil, the increase 
of the produce from land is not in proportion to 
the increase of labour devoted to it; that is to 
say, doubling the labour docs not double the 
c£>£; und hence it is asserted that the human 
race increasing at a quicker rate than the food, 
insufficient sustenance must bo the necessary lot 
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of a portion of the people in every densely-popu- 
lated community. 

That men of intelligence and education should 
h^ve been persuaded by so plausible a doctrine at 
the time of iu first promulgating may be readily 
conceived, for then the notions concerning organic 
chemistry were vague in the extreme, find the 
great universal law ofWaste and^Supply remained 
to be fully developed* bat tha* men pretending 
to the least scientific knowledge should in these 
days be found advocating the Population Theory 
is only another of the many proofs of the indispo¬ 
sition of even the strongest minds to abandon 
their pet prejudices. Assuredly Malthus and 
Liebig are incompatible. If the new notions as 
to the chemistry of ^ fetation # be true, then must 
the old notions as to population be utterly un¬ 
founded. If what we excrete plants secrete—if 
what we exhale % they inspire—if our refuse is thetr 
food—then it follows that to increase the population 
is to increase the quantity of manure, while to in¬ 
crease the manure is to augment the food of plants, 
and consequently the plants themselves. If the 
plants nourish us, we at least nourish them. It 
seigns never to ha\c occurred to the economists 
that plants themselves rtjquned sustenance, and 
consequently nthey never troubled themsches to 
inquire whence they derived the elements of their 
growth. Had they done this they would ne^ir ha\e 
even expected that a double quantity of mere 
Inborn upon the soil should have doubled the pro¬ 
duce ; but they would rather have seen that it was 
utteily impossible for the produce to be doubled 
without the fodtl in the soil being doubled like¬ 
wise ; that is to say, they would have pt*rceiv®# 
that plants could not, whatever the labour exert*l 
upon their cultivation, extract the elements of 
their organization from the earth and air, unless 
those elements previously existed in the land and 
atmosphere in which they grew, and that such 
elements, moreover,‘could not exist there without 
some organic being to egest them. • 

This doctrine of the universal Compensation 
Attending throughout the material world, and 
more especially through the animal and vegetable 
kingdom, is, perhaps, one of the grandest and 
most consoling that science Igis yet revealed to 
us, making each mutually dependent on the 
other, and so contributing each to the other’s 
support. Moreover it is the m§r# comforting, as 
enabling us almost to demonstrate the falsity of a 
creed which is opposed t 8 every generous impulaft 
of our nature, and which i 8 utterly irreconcilable 
with the attributes of the Creator. 

u Thanks to organic ehemistry,” 1 said two 
years* ago in the Morning Chronicle , “ we are 
beginning to wake up. Science has taught us 
that the removal of the ordure ofc towns to the 
fields is a question that concerns not only our 
health, but, what is a far more important con¬ 
sideration with us, our breeches pockets. What 
we, in our ignorance, had mistaken for refuse of 
the vilest kind, we have now learned to regard ns 
being, with reference to its fertilizing virtue!, * a 
precious ore, running in rich veins beneath the 
surface of our streets.’ Whereas, if allowed to 


reek and seethe ill cesspools within scent of our 
very* hearths, or to pollute the water that wt» 
use t(f quench ouf tiiirst and cook our food, it 
becomes, like all wealtn badly applied, convened 
into ‘poison:’ as Romeo says of gold to the 
apothecary— • 

* Doing more murders ?n this loathsome world 

Than diose poor compounds whieh thou mayst not 
seliy 

“ Formerly, in our eagerness to get rid of the 
pollution, we had literally not looked beyond our 
noses : hence/* our only care was to carry off the 
nuisance from the immediate vicinity of our own 
residences. It was no matter |o us what became 
of it, so long as it did nof taint the atmosphere 
abound us. This fhe verj r Instincts of*oar nature 
had mtftle objectionable to us; so we laid down 
just as many drams and sewers as would cany 
our night-soil to the nearest stream ; and thus, 
instead of poisoning the air that we breathed, we 
poisoned the water ^hat we drank. Then, as the 
town extended—for cities, like •mosaic work, are 
put together piecegieal —street being dovetailed to 
street, kike county to county in our children’s geo¬ 
graphical puzzles—each new row of houses tailed 
on ifii drains to those of its neighbours, without any 
inquit y being made as tg whether ^hey were on 
^he same level or not. The consequence of this 
is, that the sewers in many parts of our metropolis 
are subject to an ebb and flood like their central 
stream, so that the pollution which they remove 
at low*-water,"they regularly brines back at high- 
water to the very doors of the houses whence 
they carried it. * 

“ Acqgrding to the average of the returns, from 
184J. to 1846, we are paying two millions every 
year for guano, bone-dust, and other foreign fer¬ 
tilizers of our soil. lit 1845, we employed no 
fewer than 683 ships to bring home 220,000 tons 
of animal manure from Ichahoe alone; and yet 
we are every day emptying into the Thames 
115,000 tons of a substance which has been 
proved to be possessed of even greater fertilizing 
powers. With 200 tons «f the sewage that we 
are wont to regard as refuse, applied to the irriga¬ 
tion of one acre of meadow land,*seven crops, we 
are told, have been produced in the gear, each of 
them worth from 61. to 71. ; so that, considering 
the produce to have been doubled by these means, 
we have an increase of upwards of 20 1. per acre per 
annum effected by the application of that refuse to 
the smface of our fields. This return is at the rate 
of 10/. for every 100 tons of ^ewage; and, since 
the total anjpnnt o£ refuse discharged into the 
Thames from the sewers of the metropolis is, in 
round numbers, 40,000,000 tons per annum, it 
follows that, according to such estimate, we ax# 
positively wasting 4,000,000/. of money every year; 
or, rather, it costs us that amount to -poison the 
waters about ns. Or, granting that the fertiliz¬ 
ing power of the metropolitan refuse is—as it is 
sam to be—as great for arable as for pasture- 
lane^, then for every 200 ftms of manure that 
we now cast away, we might have an increase of 
at least 20 # bushels of com per acre. Conse¬ 
quently the Aitire 40,000,000 tons of sewage, if 
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applied to fatten the land instead of to poisonothe I 
water, would, at such a rate of increase, jjwell 
otir produce to the extent^ ^,000,000 bushels 
of wheat per annum. Calculating then that each 
of these bushels would yield 16 quartern lo^es, 
it would follow that we fling into the Thames po f 
less than 246,000,000 lbs. Of bread every year; 
i>r, still worse, by pouring into the rarer that 
which, if spread upon our fields, would enable 
thousands to live, we convert the elements of 
life and health into the germs of, disease and 
death, changing into slow but certain p&iJons that 
which, in the subtle transmutation of organic 
nature, would b^conv? acres of life-sustaining 
'rain.” I fihall have t more to say subsequently 
>n this waste and its consequences. c. 

These considerations show how vastly import¬ 


ant it is that in the best of all possible wayi 
we should collect, remove , and use the scavengery 
and excrementitious matter of our streets and 
houses. 

Now the removal of the refuse 6f London is 
no slight task, consisting, as it does, of the cleans¬ 
ing of 1?50 miles of streets and roads; of col¬ 
lecting the dusV from 300,000 dust-bins ; of 
emptying (according to 'the Veturns of the Board 
of Health) the same ntwiber of cesspools, and 
sweeping near upon 3,000,000 chimneys. 

A task so vast it might naturally be imagined 
would give employment to a number of hands, 
and yet, if we trusted the returns of the Occupa¬ 
tion Abstract of 1841, the whole of these stupen¬ 
dous operations are,'performed by a limited number 
of individuals. 


RETURN OF THE NUMBER OF SWEEPS,* DUSTMEN, AND NIGH THEN IN THE 
METROPOLIS, ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS OF 1841. 


1 

c 

Tdial. 

it 

Males. 

Females. 

• 

20 years anft 
upwards. 

Under 20. 

20 years and 
r upwards. 

Under 

Chimney Sweepers. 

1033 

619 

370 

44 *' 


Scavengers and Nightinen . . . 

254‘ 

227.- 

10 

17 



• I am informed by persons in the /rade thet the 
“females” here *mentionkd as chimney-sweepers, 
and scavengers, anti niglitmen, must be such widows 
or daughters of sweeps and niglitmen as have suc¬ 
ceeded. to their businesses, for that no women work 
at such trades; excepting, perhaps, in the manage¬ 
ment and care of the soot, yi assisting to empty and 
fill the bags. Many females, however, are em¬ 
ployed in sifting dust, but the calling of the dust¬ 
man and dust woman is not so much as noticed in 
the population returns. , 

According to the occupation abstract of the 
previous fietfennial pey*od, the number of males 
of 20 years and upwards (for none others were 
mentioned) pursuing the same callings in the 
metropolis 1831, were as follows :— 

Soot and chimney-sweepers . . . 421 

Niglitmen and scavengers . . .130 

Hence the increase in the adult male operatives 
belonging to these trades, between 1831 and 1841, 
was, for Chimpey-sweeps, 198 ; and Scavengers 
and Niglitmen, 97. 

But these returns are preposterously incorrect. 
In the first place it was no£ until 1842 that the 
parliamentary enactment prohibiting the further 
employment of cliinbing-boys for the purpose of 
sweeping chimneys came into operation. At that 
time the number of inhabited houses in the 
metropolis was in round numbers 250,000, 
and calculating these to have contained only T 
eight rooms each, there would have been at the 
least 2,000,000 ehflmeys to sweep. Now,accord¬ 
ing to the government returns above cited-^the 
London climbing-boys (for the masters did not and 
could not climb) in 1841 numbered*only 370; at 
which rate there would have been but one boy to 


no less than 5400 chimnej's ! Pursuing the same 
mode of testing the validity of the “ official”'state¬ 
ments, ^we find, as the nightmenrgencrally work 
^ gangs of four, that each of the 63, or say 64, 
gapgs comprised in the census returns, would have 
haci 4000 cesspools to empty of their contents; 
while, working both as scavengers and niglitmen 
(for, according to the census, they were the only 
individuals following those occupations in London), 
they would after their noctunial labours have 
had about* 27 miles of streets and roads to 
cleanse—a feat which would ceitamly have 
thrown the scavengering prowess of Hercules 
into the shade. 

Under the respective heads of the dustmen, 
niglitmen, sweeps, and scavengers, I shall give nn 
account of the nurSbers, &c., employed, and a re¬ 
sume of the whole. It will be sufficient here to 
mention that ray investigations lead to the con¬ 
clusion that, of men working as dustmen (a portion 
qf whefin are employed ts niglitmen and scaven¬ 
gers) there are at present about 1800 in the 
metropolis. The census of 1841, as I have 
pointed out, mentions no dustman whatever ! 

But I haVb so often had instances of the defects 
of this national numbering of the people that I have 
long since ceased to place much faith in its returns 
connected with the humbler grades of labour. 
The costermongers, for example, I estimate at 
about 10,000, whereas the government reports, as 
has been before mentioned, ignore the very exist¬ 
ence of such a class of people, and make the 
eqtipe hawkers, hucksters, and pedlars of the 
metropolis to amount to no more than 2045. 
Again, the London “ coal labourers, heavers, and 
porters ” are Baid, in the census of 1841, to be 
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only 1760 in number; I find, hpwever, that there 
are no less than 1800 “ registered ” coal-whippers, 
and as many coal porters; so that I am in no way 
inclined to give great credence to the ‘‘official 
enumeration*.” The difficulties which beset? the 
perfection of such a document ace almost in¬ 
superable, and I have already heard ctf returns 
for the forthcoming document, made by ignorant 
people as to their occupations,•which already go 
far to nullify the fact^ in connection With the 
employment of the ignoiant and profligate classes 
of the metropolis. • . 

Before quitting this part of the subject, viz;, 
tbe extent of surface, the*length of stieets, and 
the number of houses throughout the metropolis 
requiring to be contiiyially cleansed of their refuse, 
as well as the number of.peopJe as continually A- 
gaged in so tleansing them, let me here append 
the last return^ of the Registrar General, copi&d 
from the census of 1351, as to the dimensions 
and contents of the metropolis according to that 
functionary, so that'they may be compared with 
those of the metropolitan police before given. 

In Weale’s “London Exhibited,” wlgch is by 
fa^ the most comprehensive description of the 
metropolis that I have s(%n, it is stated that it is 
“only possibfc! to adopt a general idea of the 
giant city,” as its precise boundaries and extent 
cannot be defined. On the north of the Thames, 
we are told, London extends to Edmonton and 
Einch ley; on the west it stretches to Acton ami 
Hj^frncrsmith ; on the east it reaches Leyton and < 
Hmn ; while on the south of the Thames the 
metropolis is Jhid to embrace Wandsworth, 
Rtrcatham, Lewisham, Woolwich, and PluAisteask^ 
“To each of these points,” says Mr. Weale, bat 
upon what authority he does not inform ns, “con¬ 
tinuous streets of houses reach; but tbe solid 
mass of houses lies within narrow bounds—with 
these several long arms extending from it. The 
greatest length of street, from east to west,” he 
adds, “ is about fourteen miles, and friftn north to 
south about thirteen miles. The solid mass is 
about seven miles by four miles, so that the 
ground covered with houses is not less than 20 
square miles.” 

Mr.McCulloch, in his “ Londo §. in 1850-51,” has 
a passage to the same effect. He says, “ The con¬ 
tinued and rapid increase of buildings renders it 
difficult to ascertain the extent o 4 the metropolis 
at any particular period. If we include in it those 
parts oldy that present a Solid mass of houses, its* 
length from east to west may be taken at, six 
miles, and its breadth frolh north to south at 
about three miles and a half. There i^however, 
a nearlv continuous line of houses from Black wall 
to Chelsea, a distance of about seven miles, and 
from Walworth to Holloway, of foiy and a half 
miles. The extent of surface covered by buildings 
is estimated at about sixteen square miles, or 
above 10,000 acres, so that M. Say, the cele¬ 
brated French economist, did not really indulge in 
hyperbole when he said, ‘ Londres nest plus une 
vzlle: e'est une province couverte de maisonfH 
(London is no longer a town : it is a province 
covered with houses).” 


The Government authorities, however, appear 
to nave very different notions from either of the 
above gentlemen to the extent of the metro¬ 
polis. 

!Jhe limits of London, as at present laid down 
by the Registrar General, include 176 parishes, 
^besides several precincts, liberties, and extra-paro¬ 
chial j^aces, comprising altogether about ll£ 
square miles. According to* tbe old bills of mor¬ 
tality, London formerly included only 148 pa¬ 
rishes, which were located as follows :— 

Pari^hSs within tbe walls of the city . . 97 

Pariblies without tbe walls ..... 17 
Parishes in the city ancWlibAties of West¬ 
minster . . . ... . . • # . . 10 
• Ou^parishes in Middlesex and Surrey . 24 

148 

The parishes which have been annexed to the 
above at different periods since the commencement 
of the present century are:— . 

Parishes added jjy the late Mr. Rickman 
(»ee*l\ip. Abstracts, 1S01-31) (including 
Chelsea, Kensington, Paddington, St. 
Marylehone, and St. Pancras) .... 5 

Parishes added by the ^Registrar ^General, 

1838 (including Hammersmith, Fulham, 

Sitokc Newington, Stratford-le-Bow, Brom¬ 
ley, Camberwell, Deptford, Greenwich, and 


Woolwich) . . ■'.10 

Parishes added by. the Registrar General 
in, 1844 (including Clapham,* Battersea, 
Wandsworth, Putney, LowerTCooting, and 

Streatham).6 

Parishes added by the Registrar General in 
1^46 (comprising Hampstead, Charlton, 
Plumstead, EJthani, Lee, Kidbroke, and 
Lewisham) . . . *.7 


Total number of pwishes in tbe metropolis, 
as defined by the I^gistrar General . .176 

The extent of London, according to the limits 
assigned to it at the several periods above men- 
ioned, was— 

Stat. Acres. Sq. miles. 
London within the old bills * 


of mortality, from 1726 . 
London, within the limits 
adopted by the late Mr. 

21,080 

82 

Rickman, 1S01-31 . . 
London, within the limits 
sidopted by the Registrar 

29,850 

• 

• 

48 

General, i 838-4S . . 

London, within the limits 
adopted by the Registrar 

44,850 

• 

70 

General, 1844-46 . . 

London, within the limits 
adopted by the Registrar 

55,650 

87 

General in 1847-51 . . 

74,070 

115 


“London,” observes Mr. Weale, “has now 
jwalljwcd up many cities, tolftis, villages, and 
separate jurisdictions. Tbe four commonwealths, or 
kingdoms, of tbe Middle Saxons, East Saxons, the 
South Kick, ann the Kentwaras, once ruled over 
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its surface. It now embraces Lie episcopal cities 
of London and Westminster, the towns of Wool¬ 
wich, Deptford, and WanAspnfth, the watering 
places of Hampstead, Highgate, Islington, Acton, 
and Kilburn, the fishing town of Barking, the 
once secluded and' ancient villages of Ham, Horn¬ 
sey, Sydenham, Lee, Kensington, Fulham, Lam-*' 
< Seth, Clapham, Paddington, Hackney, phelsea, 


Stoke Newington, Newington Butts, Plunutead, 
and many others. 

The 176 parishes now included by the Registrar 
General within the boundaries of the metropolis, are 
arrafiged by him yito five districts, of which the 
areas, popvdation, and number of inhabited houses 
were on the 31st of March, 1851, as undermen¬ 
tioned 


TABLE SHOEING THE AREA, NUMBER OF INHABITED HOUSES, AND POPU¬ 
LATION OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE METROPOLIS, 1841-51. 


1 

c 

Divisions of Methopoms*. 


Statute 
A< res. 

Population. 

Inhabited Houses. 


'itui. 

J85J. 

. 1U41. 

inr.i. 

West Districts. 
Kensington 


7,860 

74,898 

119,990 

10 ,962 

17,292 

Chelsea . . . 


780 

40,243 

50,543 

5,048 

7,629 

St. George’s, I Ian over-square 


1,090 

60,657 

73,207 

7,630 

8,795 

Westminster . . . t 


840 

50,802 

65,609 

6,439 

6,647 

St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields * . 


* 260 

25,132 

24,557 

2,439 

2,323 

St. James’s, Westminster 


165 

37,457' 

36,426 

3,590 

3,46^ 

North Districts’. 
Marylebone a . « 


1.490 

133,383 

157,679 

14,169 

15,955 

Hampstead (added 1846) 


2,070 

10,109 

11,986 

1,411 

1,719 

18,731 

Pancras .... 


2,660 

129,9(19 

167,198 

14,766 

Islington .... 


3,050 

55,779 

95,154 

8,508 

13,558 

Hackney .... 


3,950 

42,328 

58,424 

7,192 

9,861 

Centum, Distimct9. 

St. Giles’s. 


250 

64,378 

54,062 

4,959 

4,32f> 

4,778 

Strand .... 


163 

43,0(07 

44,446 

3,938 

Holborn *’• . 


188 

<^.44,582 

46,571 

4,003 

4,517 

Clerkenwell 


3(10 

#56,799 

64,705 

6,046 

7,209 

St. Luke’s .... 

. 

240 

49,908 

64,058 

6,385 

6,421 

East London . . ° 


| f230 

39,718 

44,407 

4,796 

4,785 

West London 


29,188 

28,829 

3,010 

2,745 

London, City of . 


J370 

50,009 

55,908 

*7,921 

7,329 

East Districts. * 
Shoreditch . . , * . 


620 

83,564 

109,209 

12,642 

15,433 

Bethnal %ecn . 


760 

74,206 

90,170 

11,782 

13,370 

Whitechapel . ‘ . 


316 

71,879 

79,756 

8,834 

8,832 

St. George’s in‘the East 


230 

41,416 

48,375 

6,985 

6,151 



2,518 

90,831 

110,669 

14,364 

16,346. 

Poplar '. " ,~” r \ “■’? ■ 

* 

1,250 

31,171 

47,157 

5,066 

6,882 

South Districts. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark 


* 

33,027 

35,729 

4,659 

4,613 

St. Olave’s, Southwark, 


* 

19,869 

* 19,367 

2,523 

2,365 

Bermondsey 

St. George’s,‘Southwark 


620 

35.002 
» 46,718 

48,128 

6,674 

7,095 


*590 

61,825 

6,663 

T.005 

Newington . 


630 

54,693 

64,885 

9,370 

10,468 

Lambeth . . . * . u 


3,640 

116,072 

139,240 

17,791 

20,520 

Wandsworth (aided 1843) . 


10,800 

39,918,. 

60,770 

6,459 

8,290 

Camberwell . • . 


4,570 

39,931 

64,668 

6,843 

9,417 

Rotherhithe . . . 


690 

13,940 

17,778 

2^20 

2 , 88 * 

Greenwich .... 


4,570 

81,125 

. 99,404 

11,995 

14,423 

Lewisham (added 1846) . 


16,850 

23,051 

34,831 

3,966 

6,986 

Total London Division . 

• 

74,070 

1,948,369 

2,361,640 

262,787 

307,722 


* The area of the districts of St. Saviour anifst. Olave^ssincluded in that returned for St. George, Southwark, 
t The area here stated is that of the city without the walls, and include* White Friar* precinct and Holy 

Trinity, Minones, both belonging toother districts. . • . .. 

$ This area is that of the city withm the wall6, and does not include White Friars, which belong* to the dUttfet* 
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In order to be able to compare tbe average be »een that, while what are popularly known a» 
density of the population in the various parts of the suburbs have jpcreased, both in houses and 
London, I have made a calculation as to the num* population, at .a considerable rate, some of the more 
ber of persons and houses to the acre, as well as tho central parts of Loijflt^i, on the contrary, have de- 
nuntber of inhabitants to each house. I have creased not only in the number of people, but in 
also computed.the annual rate o£ increase of fhe the number of dwellings as well. This has been the 
population from 1841-51, in the several localities case *in St. Martin's-in-the-PieliJs, St. James’s, 
here mentioned, and append the result. # It will Westminster, St Gilesifc and the City of London. 

• • .* ' . X 

TABLE SHOWING THE INCREASE OF THE POPULATION AND INHABITED 
HOUSES, AS ’B^ELL AS THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE AND HOUSES TO EACH 
ACRE, AND THE NUMBER OF PERSONS TSf lACII HOUSE IN THE DIF¬ 
FERENT PARTS OS THE METROPOLIS IN 1841-51. j 


Yearly In* VearlyJn- 

ercasc of ifi- crease of 1 n- 
pulationper habited 

annum, from Houses, fiom 
11141-SI. * 11141-51. 


! Number of Number of 

Number of Inhabited Persons to 
People to the Houses to the each 
Acre, 105i. Acre, 1S31. House, 


West Districts. 
Kensington 

Chelsea .... 

St. George’s, Hanover-squarc 
Westminster . . • . 

St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
St.- James’s, Westminster 

North Districts. 
Marylebone . . , 

Hampstead .... 

St. Pancras .... 
[glington .... 
Hackney . ». 

Central Districts. 

St. Giles’s .... 
Strand .... 

Idol born .... 
31erkcnwell . . 

St. Luke’s . . •. 

East and West London 
London City 

East Districts. 
Shoreditch .... 
3ethna]-green 
Whitechapel 
>t. George’s-in-the-East 
Stepney . . . . • 

3 oplar .... 

South Districts. 

It Saviour’s, St Ol.-we’s, and S 
George's, Southwark # . 

Sermondsey . 

Newington . . ,, 

Lambeth .... 

Vand* worth 

Jambdl'well , , 

Lotherbithe 

Greenwich 

dewiaham .... 
Total for all London 


4,500*2 
l,G30-0 
• 055 0 
880 7 
deer. 57-5* 
103 1* 


633 0 
198-1 
11-0 
• 20 8 

deer. 11*6* 
13 0* 


l,f>20 6 17S-G 

187 7 30-8 

3,722!) 3ty)-5 

3,037-5 505-0 

l,j00G 7*19 2 

doer. 31 -6^* deer . 18-1* j 
779* deer. 9 3 S‘9* 
203-9 deer. 8 -6*. I 


790 G 
415 0 
483 0 
<lccr. 10 1* 


31-3 
! 30 

ilccr. 27 6* 
deer. 50 2* 


7.30-7 

1,312-6* 

1,011-2 

2,316-8 

"*'1,085-2 

1,473-7 

383-8 

1,827-0 

1,178-0 

41,8271 


--- - - ; - - -!--J-.._ I 1 

^m pcpuMon and number of inhabited hou'.el in the* di.trict. ha, deceased annually to this e ««t | 
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By the above table we perceive that St. Mar- 15,190 statute acre*, greater than the metro- 
tin’s* in-the-Fields, St. James’^# Westminster. St. polis of the police commissioners. 

Giles’s, the Strand,and the City have all decreased 2nd. The number of inhabited houses is 2197 
both in population and hotfcs^s leince 1841. The more in the one than in the other, 
population ha* diminished most of nil in St. 3rd. The population of London, according to 
James’s, and the houses the most in the City. The the ^Registrar General’s limits, is 2-50/011, or a 
suburban districts, however, such as Chelsea, quarter of a million, more than it is according to 
Marylebone, St. Patterns, > Islington, Hackney/ the limits of the metropolitan police. 
r Shoreditch, Bethnal-green, Stepney, Popjar, Ber- It were much'to be desired that some more 
mondsey, Newington, Lambeth, Wandsworth, definite and scientific mede, -not only of limiting, 
Camberwell, Greenwich, and Lewisham, have all but of dividing the metropolis, were to be adopted, 
increased greatly within the last ten years, both At present there are, pernaps, as many different 
in dwellings and people. The greatest iUerease of metropolises, so Jo speak, and as many different 
the population, us well as houses, has been m modes of apportioning the several parts of tho 
Kensington, when' the yearly addition has been whole into districts, as there are public bodies 
4f>00 people, and 630 houses. whose operations are specially confined to the 

The mure denselyqiopulated' districts arc, capital. The ltegistrar General has, as we have 
James’s, Westminster, St. Giles’s, the Strand, j se&n, one metropolis divided into western, nor- 
Holborn, Clerken well, St. Luke, Whitechapel, and j them, central, eastern, and southern districts. The 
St. George’s-in-the-East, m allot winch places there I metropolitan police commissioners have another 
aro upwards of 200 people to the acre, while in ' metropolis apportioned into its A divisions, B 
East and West London, in wliqh the population is divisions, and so forth; and the Post Office has 
the most dense of all, the number ot people ex- thud metropolis parcelled out in a .totally 
coeds 300 to the acre. The l^’t-fc densely popu- j different manner; while the London City Mission, 
lated districts are Hampstea 1, Wandswoitu, and j the Scripture lieadeis, the Ragged Schools,and the 
Lewisham, where the people are not more than many other similar metropolitan institutions, HI 
six, and as few as two to the acre. -cem to delight in creatihg a distinct metropolis 

The districts in wlin^h there are the greatest ! lor themselves, thus tending to nialite the statis- 
number of houses to a given space, are St. James’s, J tical “contusion worse confounded.” 

Westminster, the Strand, Holborn, Clerken well, I ^ . 

St. Luke’s,Shoieditch,and St. G orge's-in-the-E ist, 1 ^ F T,,K Dustmen of London. 

in all of which localities then* are upwards of 2'i Dust and rubbish accumulate in houses from a 
dwellings to each acre qf givund, while in 1 East , \unoty of causes, hut piimipally from the residuum 
and West London^ which is the most eh sely bunt , ot fires, the white ash and cinders, or small frag- 
over of all, the number ot houses to each acie ments ff unconsumed cuke, giving rise to by far 
tire as many as 32. Hampstead and Lewisham i greater quantity. Some notion of the vast 
appear to be the most open dibtncts , for there Jho : amount of tins refuse annually produced in Lon- 
houses are not more than eight and three to every j don may he foimcd from the fact that the con- 

ten acies of ground. « * | sumption, ot coal m the mctiopohs is, aceoiding to 

The localities in which the homes aro the | the official returns, 3,500,000 tons per annum, 

most crowded with inmates are the Strand and i which is at the rate of a Vittle more than 11 

St. Giles’s, where thereaie more* than eleven people tons per house ; the poorer families, it is true, do 
to each house, and St. Mai U'i\s-in-ihc-Fields, and not burn more than 2 tons m tho course of the 
St. James’s, Westminster, and Holborn, where each year, but then many such families reside in tho 
house has <Jn an ave»age ten inmates, while in same house, and hence the average will appear in 
Lewisham and Waudsw r orth. the houses aic the 110 way excessive. Now the ashes and cinders 
least crowded, fbr there we find only five people arising from this enormous consumption of coal 
to every liou$p\ j would, it is evident, if allowed to lie scattered 

Now, comparing this return with that of the about in such a place as London, render, erelong, 
metropolitan police, we have the following results not only the back streets, but even the imp'or- 
as to the extent and .contents of the Metiopolis tant thoroughfare*, filthy and impassable. Upon 
Proper :— the Officers of the various pai ishes, therefore, has 

According According d*volvdU the duty of seedig that the refuse of the 
to “ to Metro- fuel consumed throughout London is removed 
«enem‘l.. ft’il'i'™ aImost * fast as produciil; this they do by entering 
Area (in statute ayes) . 7i$70 5S,S80 into an agrijlgnent for the clearance of the “ dust- 

Parishea. 17ti l.y *> ins ” ot the parishioners as often as required. 

Number of inhabited i „ Wltl > some person who possesses all necessary 

houses . . , . j o0o,o/;) appliances for |he 'purpose—-such ns horses, carts, 

Population.2,361,0-10 2,111,(529 I)as l' et8 . ail(i shovels, together with a plot of 

__ ’ waste ground whereof to deposit the refuse. Tie 

Hence it will be seen that both the extent and persons with whom tikis agreement is made are 
contents of these two returns differ most mate- called u dust-contractors/’ and are generally men 
na ‘v* . of considerable wealth. / 

1 st. The superficies of the Registrar General’s collection of “duist,” is now, more properly 

metropolis is very nearly 13 square miles, or speaking, the removal ojf it. The collection of au 
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article implies the voluntary seeking after it, and 

tills the dustmen can hardly besaid todo; for thottgh ar c TBCOS-T e A(:rEn coxtr.T ov 

they parade the afreets shouting for the dust as • f ua0Ri 

they go, they do so rather to fulfil a certain duty f ( Redding, 

they have undertaken to perform than in any Four divisions of the Ci^ ■< J*g** notfc 
expectation of*profit to be derived from the fale (.J.Gould.’ 

of the article. . Htadi' 

Formerly the custom was otherwise ; but then, Shoreditch.Ditto 

as will be seen hereafter, the residuum of the Lon- Norton Folgate.J. Oould. 

don fuel was tar mor#valuable. .Not many years noUwn^!*.”.::::.'pktt*S“ewell. 

ago it was the practice fy the various master dust- H.ittoii-earden. Ditto. 

men to send in their tenders to the vestry, on a cer- ;. Pti-cmrt. Brlekmaker. 

tain day appointed for the purpose,,offeritig to pay a St.'Marj-leiti»nil‘.!!!!"!!! J. Gore.™ 0 ' U “ ° r ‘ 

considerable sum yearly to the parish authorities J 1 - Sepulchre. Ditto. 

for liberty to collect the Just from the several s?. V cfcnt Dimes """i lUmll 
houses. the sum formerly paid to the parish St. James's, Clcrkenwell .. 1* Dodd. 

of Shadwell, for instance. though not a verv St. John's _ ditto . J Gould. 

extensive one, amounted to between 4001. tr stjohti™ ‘'ditto. 4 ."!' Steplcwnand Ilolilsworth. 

oUOt. per nnmfm ; but then there was an immense ... W. Ilearne. 

demand for the article, and tire contractors we«e st! Mnniebni’ie’.’’.”! j.'gu™ 1 ’ 1 " 165 ' 
unable to furnish a sufficient supply irom London ; Rlarkfiurs-bridae* . ...' jcnkins* 
ships were frequently freighted with it from other C° v ™<-S»r<lcn.. w. Sinnott. 

parts, especially from-Newcastle and the northern itcRtm-sii’cci .■mip.illoiiaii \v. Uuaitn,., 

, ports, and at that time it formed an article of st DoigcT, iianovcr-sti. Ii. Tame. * 

considerable international commeicc—the puce Gam-Smim . '*. M,lVo"' ,|,l “ ,e *’ 

being from 15s. to Id per chaldron. Of ftte years, t>t l’.oui.is, s tv Division tv! ."tapiotou 

however, the demand hi* fallen off greatly, while 1 £,'. m k lu, :')’|' > " estate. simkcy. 

the supply ha* been progressively increasing, owing S,*,™"'.£u!kcj 

to die extension ol the metropolis, so that the <'iomcr ditto ."!! emit,,'. • 

Contractors have not only declined payijg any- "i".;" oT' 

Uiwg lor liberty to collect it, but now stipulate 1>< u<;htv ditto .. Mifttm. 

to receive a certain sum fin the removal of it. It (ioto . j (,oip. 

need hardly he stand that the parishes always I'lZwnJiUoi ' ” ..i! SL ' v,e11 ' 

employ the man who requires tne least money lor st ; Ami’:,. Soho ... . • :. • j. Gore.. 

the performuiict of what has now be<*mie a GoswuXit. 

matter of duty rather than an object of de.siu* Commeicial-ioad,*EastJ.*Sinimtt. 

home idea may be formed of the change which {'Jite-eml. Newman. 

has taken piace in this business, from the fact, It?r<K“,nd S ey I i i ” iI!i i"!! Th”S!;,.h 

.that the aforesaid parish of Shadwell, which for- Kensington. h. 1'luno 

merly received the sum of 4501. per annum for !5 ‘i‘ i, l®-V , n-tl | c-l' , irfd.,m<t 
liberty to collect the .fust, now pays 'the “ntractor - ”.i ^ ’* '“y »' 

the sum of 240f. per annum for its removal. „ I,"' 1 ; 11 ’.'- 1 ■■i-'- I i-i .. Ditto. 

The Court of Sowcm of the City of.London, in UmkSc^S.iVJ""*. SSSLk 

184», through the advice of Mr. Coclirane, the , cioorge's. p.ml, RcddmS. 

president of the National Philanthropic Associa- 1 "'nm,!'," 1 /, Fortst< . £■«<>• ’ 

tion, were able to obtain ftom the contractors M. John’*, Wapjun/r!!" fliTto 

the sum of 0000/. for liberty to clear awav the f-° ,n , l * r 5: town . H. North. 

dirt from the streets and. tys dust from the nuIlV'tVub'^y 'oV ti.e', ’ V.:! kStmi* Sewell 
bins and houses m that district. The y ear follow- kdward&quare, Kensington C. Humphifos. 
ing, however, the contractors entered into a com- All *im v, . , 

bination, and came to a resolution not to bid To metropolitan parishes now pay the 

high for the privilege; the result was that they <w nn1 r8 T vari0US ior the removal of the 

obtained their contracts* at an expense oP220(J «■ V '‘"1 c , rcd ! bI y ln f°™ed that there is a 
By acting on the same prlncLT i the 7lZ, « nde . rle f in » aad in the dust 

after, they not only offered no premium what fc‘"f* e . xten81vd -V earned on. * The contractor 

ever for the contract, but the P Citv Commis ,1 CU1tam Parish is often a different person from 

sioney of Seweis were obliged to flE them the t e ^T' t 90> ‘n wo , rk ’ who is unknown in 
sum of 800f. for removing the refuse and at Dre »„ , , fract ', 0 “««onally tlft work would ap. 

sent the .amount paid by the City is as much as P Thl 0 aad underiet a Ee “n d time. 

49001.1 This „ divided among iur^ con le J P o? °/ Si Pancras is s P !it “*» no 
tractors, and woiild, if equally apportioned give senarate “and dls . tricts < each dl8tl ict having a 
them 12501. each. ’ g se P ara a an4 independent “Board,” who are 

X subjoin a list of the names of the principal Srate con tract, ° ther ’“ ake 

coutractors^and the parishes for which they L T L is allThe £ pX 

• » anff these and other considerations confirm 

me in the ^conclusion that of large and small 
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dust-contractors, jobmasters, and middle-men, of 
one kind or the other, throughout the metropolis, 
there cannot be less than tie number I fcave 
stated—90. With the exception of Bermondsey, 
there are no parishes who *dfci(we their own dust. 

It is difficult to arrive at any absolute statement 
as to the gross amount paid by the diffejent 
parishes for the removal of the entire dust of the, 
metropolis. From ShadwelBthe contractor, as we 
-Have seen, receives 260/.; from the city ft he four 
contractors receive a*s much as 500 01.; but there 
are many small parishes in London which do not 
pay above a tithe of the last-mention^ sum. Let 
us, therefore, assume, that one with another, the 
several metropolitan parishes pay 200/. a year 
each to the dust dont^actor. According to the 
returns before given, there are 176 polishes in 
London. 'Hence, the gross amount paid fjpr the 
removal of the entire dust of the metropolis will 
be between 30,000/. and 40,000/. per annum. 

The removal of the dust throughout the metro¬ 
polis, is, therefore, carried on by a number of persons 
called Contractors^ who nndeir\ake, as has been 
stated, for a certain sum, to cart away the refuse 
from the houses as frequently a# the inhabitants 
desire it. To ascertain the precise numbers of 
these contractors is a task of much greater diffi¬ 
culty than might at first be conceived. 

The London* Tost Oflroc Directory gives the 
following number of tradesmen connected with 
the removal of refuse from the houses and streets 
of the metropolis. 

Dustmen ..... 9 

Scavengers , . * . *. 10* 

Nightmen . . * . . 11 * 

Sweeps . . . . . 32 

But these numbeis are obviously incomplete, for 
even a cursory passenger through London mrst 
have noticed a greater number of names upon the 
various dust carts to be ifiet with in the streets 
than are here set down. 

A dust-contractor, who has been in the business 
upwards of 20 years, stated thnft, from his know¬ 
ledge of the trade, he should*suppose that at pre¬ 
sent there might be about 80 or 90 contractors in 
the metropolis. No\v,t>according to the returns 
before given, there are within the limits of the 
Metropolitan Police District 176 parishes, and 
comparing thia with my informant’s statement, that 
many persons contract for more than one parish 
(of which, indeed, he himself is an instance), tlieie 
remains but little reasoy to doubt the correctness 
of his supposition—that there are, in all, between 
80 or 90 du^-contractors, large nnd small, 
connected with the. metropolis. ‘ Assuming the 
aggregate number to be 88, there wpuld be one 
contractor to every J^wo parishes. r 

These dust-contractors are likewise the con¬ 
tractors for the cleansing of«the streets, except 
where that duty is performed by the Street-Order¬ 
lies ; they are also the persons who undertake 
the emptying of the cesspools in their neighbour¬ 
hood ; the latter operation, however, is effected by 
an arrangement between themselves and the land¬ 
lords of the premises?*and forms no part of t^pir 
parochial contracts. At the office of the Street 


Orderlies in Leicester Square, they have know¬ 
ledge of only 30 contractors connected with tin* 
metropolis; but this is evidently defective, and refers 
to the “large masters” alone; leaving out of all con¬ 
sideration, as it does, the host of small contractors 
scattered up and down the metropolis, who are able 
to employ only two or three carts and six or seven 
men. each; many of such small contractors being 
merely master sweeps who have managed to “ get 
on a little in the Vv r orld,” and who are now able to 
contract, “in a small ^ay/ for the removal of 
dust, street-sweepings, anefe night-soil. Moreover, 
many of even the “great contractors” being un¬ 
willing to venture upon an outlay of capital for 
carts, horses, &c., when their contract is only for 
a year, and may pass at the end of that time 
into the hands of any one who may underbid 
them—many such, £ repeat?’ are in the habit of 
underletting a portion of their contract to others 
possessing the necessary appliances, or of entering 
info partnership with them. The tatter isthe ca 9 e 
in the parish* of Shadwell, where a person having 
carts and horses shares the profits with the original 
contractor. The agreement'made on buch occa¬ 
sions is, of course, a secret, though the practice 
is by no# means uncommon; indeed, there is 
so much secrecy maintained concerning all matt#is 
connected with this business, that the inquiry is 
beset with every possible difficulty. ®The gentle¬ 
man who communicated to me the amount paid 
by the pnrish of Shadwell, and who informed me, 
moreover, that parishes in his neighbourhood paid 
twice and three times more than Shadwell did, 
hinted to me the difficulties I should experience at 
the commencement of my inquiry, and I have 
certainty found his opinion correct to the letter. 
P’W.ive ascertained that in one yard intimidation 
w;fs resorted to, and the men were threatened 
with instant dismissal if they gave me any infor¬ 
mation but such as was calculated to mislead. 

I soon discovered, indeed, tint it was impossible 
to place any reliance on wlmt some of the contrac¬ 
tors said ; and here I may repeat that the indisputa¬ 
ble result of my inquiries has been to meet with far 
more deception and equivocation from employers 
generally than from the employed ; working men 
have little or no motive for nns-stating their wages; 
they know well that the ordinary rates of remu¬ 
neration for their Islbour are easily ascertainable 
from other members of the trade, and seldom or 
never object to produce accounts of their earnings, 
whenever they fia$e been in the habit of keeping 
such things. With employers, however, the case 
is*far different; to seek to ascertain from them 
the profits of their traSe is to meet with evasion 
and prevarication at every turn; they se.em to 
feel that thiwr gains are dishonestly large, and 
hence resort to every means to prevent them being 
made public. That I have met with many ho¬ 
nourable exceptions to this rule, I most cheerfully 
acknowledge; but that the majority of tradesmen 
are neither so frank, communicative, nor truthful, 
as the men in their employ, the whole of my in¬ 
vestigations go to prove. I have already, in the 
Morning Chronicle , recorded the character of my 
interviews with an eminent Jew slop-tailor, an 
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apny clothier, and an enterprising free-trade stay- 
maker (a gentleman who subscribed his 100 
guineas to the League), and I must in candour 
confess that now, after two years’ experience, I 
have found the industrious poor a thousand-fold 
more veracious than the trading rich. 

With respect to the amount of business done by* 
these contractors, or gross quantity of dtfst collected 
by them in the course of the j^ear, it would appear 
that each employs*on dn average, abouj 20 men, 
which makes the number of men employed as dust¬ 
men through the streets of London amount to 1800. 
This, as has been previously stated, is grossly at 
variance with the number given in the Census of 
1841, which computes the dustmen in the metro¬ 
polis at only 254. But, as I said before, I have 
long ceased to place confidence in the government 
returns on such subjects. According to the above 
estimate of ^54, and deducting from this number 
the 8# master-dustmen, there would be only 166 
labouring men to empty the 300,000 dust bins of 
London, and as these men always work in couples, 
it follows that every two dustmen would have to 
remove the refuse from about 3600 houses; so 
that assuming each bin to require emptying 
once every six weeks they would have to cart 
away the dust from 2400 houses every month, 
or 600 evefy week, which is at the rate of 100 
a day i and as each dust-bin contains about half 
load, it would follow that at this rate each cart 
would have to collect 50 loads of dust daily, 
whereas 5 loads is the average day’s work. 

Computing the London dust-contractors at 90, 
and the inhabited houses at 300,000, it follows 
that each contractor would have 3333 lfousesjo 
remove the refuse from. Now it has been calcu¬ 
lated that the ashes and cinders alone from efcch 
house average about three loads per annum, so 
that each contractor would have, in round num¬ 
bers, 10,000 loads qf dust to remove in the course 
of the year. I find, from inquiries, that every 
two dustmen carry to the yard about # five loads a 
day, or about 1500 loads in the course of the year, 
so that at this rate, there must be between six 
and seven carts, and twelve and fourteen col¬ 
lectors employed by each master. But this is 
exclusive of the men employed in the yards. 
In one yard that l visited Shere were fourteen 
people busily employed. Six of these were 
women, who were occupied in sifting, and they 
were attended by three men v^h8 shovelled the 
dust into their sieves, and the foreman, viho was 
hard at work loosening and dragging down tffe 
dust from the heap, read* for thq “ fillers-in.” 
Besides these there were two carts and four men 
engaged in conveying the sifted dust>e the barges 
alongside the wharf. At a larger dust-yard, that 
formerly stood on the banks of the Regent’s-canal, 

I am informed that there were •sometimes as 
many as 127 people at work. It is but a small 
yard, which has not 30 to 40 labourers connected 
with it; and the lesser dust-yards have gene¬ 
rally from four to eight sifters, and six or seven 
carts. There are, therefore, employed in a ^ne- 
dium-sued yard twelve collectors or cartmen, 
•ix sifters, and three fillers-in, besides the foremau 


or forewoman, making altogether 22 persons; so 
that, computing' the contractors at 90, and allow¬ 
ing 20 men to |>e f ^nployed by each, there would 
be 1800 men thus occupied in the metropolis, 
which appears to be very near the truth. 

* One who has been all his, life connected with 
the business q^tinyited that there must be about 
ten dustmen to each metropolitan parish, large 
small. In Marylebone he believed there were 
eighteen dust-caits, with two^ men to each, out 
every day; in some small panshes, however, two 
men a%i fufficient. There would be more men 
employed, he said, but some masters contracted 
for two or three parishes, a*d so “ kept the same 
men going,” working tffem hard, and. enlarging 
their regular rounds. Calculating,'then, that ten 
men^are employed to each of the 176 metropoli¬ 
tan parishes, we have 1760 dustmen in London. 
The suburban parishes, my informant told me, 
were ns well 11 dustmaned” ns any he knew; 
for the residents in such parts were more particular 
about their dust than in busier places. 

It is curious to observe how closely the num¬ 
ber qf men engif^ed in the collection of the “ dust ” 
from the coals burnt in London agrees, according 
t® the above estimate, with the number of men 
engaged in delivering the coals to be burnt. The 
coal-whippers, who “ discharge tlie colliers,” are 
ajfout 1800, and the coal-porters, who carry the 
coals from the barges to the merchants’ wagons, 
are about the some in number. The amount of 
residuum fam coal after burning cannot, of course, 
be equal either in bull? or weight to the original 
sufistance; but considering thflt the collection of 
the dust is a much slower operation than the de¬ 
livery of the coals, the difference is easily ac¬ 
cented for. 

We may arrive, approximately, at the quantity 
of dust annually.produced in London, in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:— 

The consumption of coal in London, per annum, 
is about 3,500,000 # tons, exclusive of what is 
brought to the metropolis per rail. Coals are 
made up of the following component parts, viz. 
(1) the inorganic and fixed elements; that is 
to say, the ashes, or the bones, as it were, of the 
fossil trees, which cannot be burnty (2) coke, or 
the residuary carbon, after being deprived of the 
volatile matter; (3) the volatile matter itself 
given off during combustion in the form of flame 
and smoke. * 

The relative proportions of these materials in 
the various kinds of coals are as follows .— 

. Carbon, 

• per cent. __ t __ 

“ or 8a '} 40 to so to 40 10 

Newcastle or! r , 

“ house ” coals. j ' 

Lancashire and] . .. . 

»»» » 
»*>»' a- 

In the metropolis the Newcastle coal is chiefly 
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used, and this, we perceive, yj^lds five per cent, 
ashes and about 67 per cent, carbon. But a'fcon- 
siderable part of the carbon Vis converted into 
carbonic acid during combustion; if, therefore, 
we assume that two-thirds of the carbon are 
thus consumed, and that the remaining thirdT re¬ 
mains behind in the forme of cinder, we shall? 
shave about 26 per cent, of “dust” from every 
ton of coal. On inquiry of those who have 
had long experience in this matter, I find that 
a ton of coal may be fairly said on an average 
to yield about one-fourth its weight«in dust; 
hence the gross amount of “dust” annually pro¬ 
duced m London would be 900,000 tons, or about 
three tons per house per annum. 

It is impossible to obtain any definite statistics 
on this part of the subject. Not one in 4 every 
ten of the contractors keeps any account of 
the amount that comes into the “ yard.” An 
intelligent and communicative gentleman whom I 
consulted on this matter, coi^d give me no in¬ 
formation on thi$ subject that was in any way 
satisfactory. I have, howeve^. endeavoured to 
check the preceding estimate in the to*lowing 
manner. There are in London upwards oi 300,0U0 
inhabited houses, and each house furnishes a 
certain quota pf dust to Jjie general stock. 1 have 
ascertained that an average-sized house will pro- 4 
duce, in the course of a year, about three cart-l«ads 
of dust, while each cart holds about 40 bushels 
(baskets)—what the dustmen call a chaldron. 
There are, of course, mapy houses "In the metro¬ 
polis which furnish three and four times, this 
ambunt of dust, but against these may be placed 
the vast preponderance of small and poor houses 
in Loudon and the suburbs, where there is^iot 
one quarter of the quantity produced, owing to 
the small amount of fuel* consumed. Estimating, 
then, the average annual quantity of dust from 
each hou'se at three loads, or chaldrons, and the 
houses at 300,000, it follovs that the gross 
quantity collected throughout the metropolis will -| 
be about 900,000 chaldrons per annum. 

The next part of tha subject is—what becomes 
of this vast quantity of duBt—to what use it is 
applied. * 

The dust*4hus collected is used for two pur¬ 
poses, (1) as a manure for land of a peculiar 
quality; and (2) for making bricks. The fine 
portion of the house-ijust called “ soil,” and sepa¬ 
rated from the “ brieze,” or coarser "portion, by 
sifting, is fouiyl to be peculiarly fitted for what 
is called breaking,up a marshy heathy soil at its 
first cultivation, owing not qnly to the dry nature 
o-df the dust, but to its possessing m an eminent 
degree a highly separating quality, almost, if not 
quite, equal to sand. In foaner years the demand 
for this finer dust was very great, and barges were 
continually in the river waiting their turn to be 
loaded with it for some distant part of the country. 
At that time the contractors were unable to supply 
the demand, and easily got li. per chaldron for as 
much as they coufcl furnish, and then, as L have 
stated, many ships were in the habit of bringing 
cargoes of "it from the North, and of realizing a 
good profit on the transaction. Of late years, 


however—and particularly, I am told, sined iba 
repeal of the corn-laws—this branch of tne busi¬ 
ness has dwindled to nothing. The contractors say 
that the farmers do not cultivate their land now 
as they used ; it will not pay them* and instead, 
therefore, of bringing fresh land into tillage, and 
especially such as requires this sort of manure, 
they are* laying (Town that which they previously 
had in cultivation, and tunning it into pasture 
groundp. It is principally on this account, say the 
contiactors, that we cannot sell the dust we collect 
so well or so readily as formerly. There are, how¬ 
ever, some cargoes of the dust still taken, par- 
ticulaily to tlie lowhfiids in the neighbourhood 
of Barking, and such other places in the viciuity 
ot the metropolis as are enabled to realize a 
greater profit, by growing for the London markets. 
Nevertheless, the contractors are obliged now to 
dispose of the dust at 2s. Gd. per chal^on, and 
sometimes less. f 

The finer dust is also used to mix with the 
clay for making bricks, and barge-loads are con¬ 
tinually shipped off for this purpose. The fine 
ashes are added to the clay in the proportion of 
one-fifth hshes to four-fifths clay, or 60 chaldrons 
to 240 cubic yards, which is sufficient to make 
100,000 bricks (where much sand mixed with 
the clay a smaller proportion of ashes may be 
used). This quantity requires also the addition 
of aboift 16 chaldrons, or, if mild, of about 12 
chaldrons of “ brieze,” to aid the burning. The 
ashes are made to mix with the clay by collecting 
it into a sort of reservoir fitted up for the pur¬ 
pose ; t water in great quantitiei is let in upon 
and it is then stirred till it resembles a fine 
thin paste, in which state the dust easily mingles 
with every part of it. In this condition it is left 
till the water either soaks into the earth, or goes- 
off by evaporation, when the bricks are moulded 
in the usual manner, the dftfct forming a compo¬ 
nent part of them. 

The ash*s, or cindered matter, which are thus 
dispersed throughout the substance of the clay, 
become, in the process of burning, gradually 
ignited and consumed. But the “ brieze ” (from 
the Fiench briser , to break or crush), that is to 
say, the coarser nortion of the coal-ash, is like¬ 
wise used in the ourning of the bricks. The 
small spaces left among the lowest courses of the 
bricks in the* kiln, or “clamp,” are filled with 
“ bneze,” and a thick layer of the same material is 
gpieacf on the top of th«e kilns, when full. Fre¬ 
quently the “brieze” is mixed with small coals, and 
alter having been burnt the ashes are collected, 
rtnd thou mixed with the clay to form new bricks. 
The highest price at present given for “ brieze ” 
is 3s. per ton. 8 

The price of the dust used by the brickmakers 
has likewise been reduced; this the contractors 
account for by saying that there are fewer brick¬ 
fields than formerly near London, as they have 
been nearly all built over. They assert, that 
while the amount of dust and cinders has increased 
proportionately to the increase of the houses,, the 
demand for the article has decreased in a like 
ratio; and that, moreover, the greater portion 
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of the bricks now used in London for the new 
buildings come from other quarters. Such dus , 
however, as the contractors sell to the brick- 
makers. they in general undertake, for a certain 
sum to cart to the brick-fields, though it often 
happens that the brick-maker%’ carts coming into 
town with their loads of bricks to new buildings, % 
call on their return at the dust-yards„and carry 
thence a load of dust or ciaders buck, and so 


save the price of cBrtage. * 

But during the om-ration of sifting'thc dust, 
many things are found which are useless for either 
manure or brick-making, sucli as oyster shells, 
old bricks, old boots and shoos, old tin kettles, 
old rags and bones, kl. Theso are used for 


various purposes. 

The bricks, &c., rfire sold, for sinking beneath 
foundations, where a thick layer of concrefe is 
spread over* them. Many old bricks, too, are 
used itl making new roads, especially wkere'tbe 
land, is low and marshy. The old tin goes to 
form the japanned fastening 1 for the corners of 
trunks, as well as to other persons, who 10 - 
manufacture it into a variety of articles. T he 
old shoes are sold to the London shoemakers, who 
i^e them as stuffing between the m-sole and 
the outer one; but b/fur the greater quantity is 
sold to the •nanniaeturers of Prussian blue, that 
substance being formed out of I'rinse Unimak 
matter. The rags and bones are of cgurse dis¬ 
posed of at the usual places—the marine-store 
shops. 

A dust-heap, therefore, may be briefly said to 
be composed of the following things, which are 
severally appllld to the following uses » 

1. n Soil,” or line dust, so'd to brickimricvi 
for making bricks, and to farmers for manure,^es¬ 
pecially for clover. 

2. “ Brieve,” or cinders, sold to bookmakers, 
for burning bricks. , 

3. Bugs, bones, and old metal, sold to marine- 
store dealers. 

4. Old tin and iron vessels, sold for “ clamps ” 


to trunks, &c., and for making coppetos. 

5. Old bricks aud oyster shells, sold to builders, 
for sinking foundations, and forming roads. 

6. Old boots and shoes, sold to 1’iussian-blue 

manufacturers. • 

7. Money and jewellery, kept, or sold to Jews. 

The dust-yards, or places where the dust is 

collected and sifted, ore generally*situated in the 
suburbs, and they may be found ull round .London, 
sometimes occupying often spaces adjoining blfck 
streets and lanes, and siArouiided by tile low 
mean houses of the poor; iieqnently, however, 
they cover a large extent of grounc^m the fields, 
and there the dust is piled up to a great height in 
a conical heap, and having much the appearance 
of a volcanic mountain. Tho reason why the 
dust-heaps are confined principally to the suburbs 
is, that more space is to be found in the out¬ 
skirts than in a thickly-peopled and central locality. 
Moreover, the fear of indictments for nuisance has 
had considerable influence in the matter, |or it 
was not unusual for the yards in former times* to 
be located within the boundaries of the city. 


They are now, however, scattered round London, 
and always p’jned as near as possible to the 
river, or to smne canal communicating there¬ 
with. In St7 tileorge’s, Shadwell, Batciiffe, 
Lintehouse, Poplar, and Blackwall, on the north 
side of the Thames, and in Redriffe, Bermondsey, 
atii Kotherhithe, on the south, they are to bo 
found near thd Thames. The object of this is, 
that by far the greater quantity of the soil 'em 
ashes is conveyed in sailiiig-bargcs, holding from 
70 to 100 tons each, to ^versham, Sitting- 
bourne, and other places in Kent, which are tho 
great Brick-making manufactories for London. 
These barges come up invariably loaded with 
bricks, and take horneyn feturn a cargo of soil. 
Other dust-yaids are situated contiguous to the 
Regent's mid fbe Surrey canal; afld for tho 
same reason as above stated—for the convenience 
of water carriage. Moreover, adjoining the Lime- 
house cut, which is a branch of the Lea River, 
other dust-yards may be found; and again 
travelling to tins opposite end of the metropolis, 
we discoter them not only 1 ' at Paddington on the 
banks of the <*mal, but at Maiden-lane in a 
Similar position. Some time since there was an 
immense dust-lieap in the neighbourhood of 
cfray’s-inn-lane, which sold for 20,000L ; but that 
was in the days whens 15s. and» 11. per chaldron 
could easily be procured for the dust. According 
t« tho present rate, not a tithe of that amount 
could have been realized upon it. 

. A visit to any of the large metropolitan dust- 
yards is fa? fromnininteresting. Near the centre 
of»the yard rises the highest.heap, composed of 
what is called the “ soil,” or finer portion of the 
dust used for manure. Around this heap are 
numerous lesser heaps, consisting of the mixed 
dust and rubbish carted in and shot down previous 
to sitting. Among thbse heaps are many women 
and old men with sieves made of iron, all busily 
engaged in separating the “ brieze " from the 
“ soil.” There is likewise another large heap in some 
other part of the ^ud, composed of the cinders 
or “brieze" waiting to be shippe.d off to the 
bricklields. The whole ^ard seems alive, somo 
sifting and others shovelling tfig siited soil on to 
the heap, while every now and then the dust¬ 
carts return to discharge their lftids, and pro¬ 
ceed again on thoii rounds for a fresh supply. 
Cocks and hens keep up a continual scratching and 
cackling fining the heaps,sand numerous pigs seem 
tofindgve.it d. light m rooting incessantly about 
after the garbage and offal ccilected from the 
houses and markets. • 

In a d#st-y,ird» lately visited thesi_ 
formed a curious sight; 
up to their middle in dust, ranged in a semi¬ 
circle in front of that pait of the heap which 
was being “worked;” each hod before her a 
small mound of soil which had fallen through her 
sieve and formed a sort of embankment, behind 
which she stood. Tho appearance of the entire 
group at their work was most peculiar. Their 
co."#se dirty cotton gowns were tucked up behind 
them, their arms were bared above jjieir elbows, 
their blaek^bonnets crushed and tattered like 
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those of fish-women; over their gowns they 
wore a strong leathern apron,extending frpm 
their necks to the extremities o^ their petticoats, 
while over this, again, wa* art&her leathern apron, 
shorter, thickly padded, and fastened by a stout 
string or strap round the waist. In the process 
of their work thef pushed the sieve from them 
and drew it back again with apparent violence, 
^friking it against the outer leathern aprdh with 
such force that it produced each time a hollow 
sound, like a blow on the tenor drum. All the 
women present were middle aged, wit\> the excep¬ 
tion of one who was very old—68 years of age 
she told me—and had been at the business from 
a girl. She was til's daughter of a dustman, the 
wife, or woman of a duptman, and the mother of 
several young dustmen—sons and grandsonf—all* 
at work at the dust-yards at the east end of the 
metropolis. 

We now come to speak of the labourers engaged 
in collecting, sifting, or shipping off the dust of 
the metropolis. «' 

The dustmen, scavengers, and nightmen are, to 
a certain extent, the same people. The contrac¬ 
tors generally agree with the various parishes to 
remove both the dust from the houses and |he 
mud from the streets, the men in their em¬ 
ploy are indisHriminatelf engaged in these two 
diverse occupations, collecting the dust to-day, .and 1 
often cleansing the streets on the morrow, and lire 
designated either dustmen or scavengers, accord- , 
ing to their particular avocation at the mojiertt. 
The case is somewhat different, howe/er, with 
respect to the nightmen. There is no such thing 
as a contract with-the parish for remoung the 
nightsoil. This is done by private agreement 
with the landlord of the premises whence the toil 
has to be removed. WJien a cesspool requires 
emptying, the occupying tenant communicates with 
the landlord, who makes an arrangement with p 
dust-contractor or sweep-nightjuan for this pur 
pose. This operation is totally distinct from the 
regular or daily labour of*the dust-contractor’?, 
men, who receive extia pay for it; sometimes 
one set go out qt night and sometimes another, 
according either to the selection of the master o A 
the inclination of the men. There are, howeier, 
some dustmen who have never been at work 
as nightmen, and could not be induced to do so, 
from an invincible antipathy to the employment; 
still, such instances art; few, for the m0^e$e/7ally I 
go whenever they can, and occas^j-jgJ^engage ft" J 
night work for’employers uncptf nected with their T 
masters. It iscalfculated^Ji*f' t i iere are gome bun- 
’cr6 , l r ^°£i n ® n iP’jfeS nigfftly in the removal of 
the nignihMMr-Ae’metropolis (Turing the summer 
and autumn, and as these men have often to work 
at dust-collecting or cleansing the streets on the 
following day, it is evident that the same persons 
cannot be thus employed every night; accordingly 
the ordinary practice is for the dustmen to “ take 
it in turns,” thus allowing each set to be em¬ 
ployed every thir$, night, and to have two nights’ 
rest in the interim. * 

The men, therefore, who collect the dust on 
one day may be cleaning the streets oil the next, 


especially during wet weather, and engaged at 
night, perhaps, twice during the week, in re¬ 
moving nightsoil; so that it is difficult to arrive* 
at any precise notion as to the number of persons 
engaged in any one of these branches yer $e. 

Bui these labourers not only work indiscri¬ 
minately at the collection of dust, the cleansing 
of the streets, or the removal of nightsoil, but 
they are employed?* almost as indiscriminately at 
the various branches of -the <kist business; with 
this qualification, however, that few men apply 
themselves continuously to ‘any one branch of the 
business. The labourers employed in a dust-yaid 
may be divided into two classes : those paid by 
the contractor; and thoi&e paid by the foreman or 
forewoman of the dust-heap, commonly called 
hill-man or lull-woman. , 

frhey are as follows :— 

I. Labourers paid by the Contractors, or, 

0 1. Yard foreman, or superintendent. This 

duty xs often performed by the master, 
especially m small contracts. 

2. Gangers or dmt-colfcctois. These are 
called “fillers” and “carriers,” from the 
practice of one of the men who go out with 
the cart filling the basket, and the otl^er 
carrying it on his Shoulder to the vehicle. 

3. Loaders of carts in the dust-yard for ship¬ 
ment. 

4. farriers of cinders to the cinder-heap, or 
bricks to the brick-heap. 

5. Foreman or forewoman of the heap. 

II. Labourers paid by the hill-man or 

HILL-WOMAN. 

1. t Sifters, who are generally women, and 
^ ir mostly the wives or concubines of the 

• dustmen, but sometimes the wives of badly- 
paid labourers. 

2. Fillers-in , or shovellers of dust into the 
sieves of the sifters (qne man being allowed 
to every two or three women). 

3. Carriers of of bones, rags, metal, and other 
perquisites to the various heaps; these arc 
mostly children of the dustmen. 

A medium-sized dust-yaid will employ about 
twelve collectors, three fillers-in, six sifters, and 
one foreman or forewoman ; while a large yard 
will afford work t<*about 150 people. 

.There are four different modes of payment 
prevalent among the Beveral labourers employed 
at the metropdliftin dust-yards :—(1) by the day; 
(2) the piece or load; (3) by the lump; (4) 

? perquisites. ' 

rist. The foreman Iff the yard, where the master 
jaA not perform thfs duty himself, is generally 
one^pf th^regular dustmen picked out by the 
maste\for this purpose. He is paid, the, sum of 
2s. Qd. per day, or 15s. per week. In large yards 
there are\s<¥netimes two and even three yard- 
foremen at we same rate of wages. Their duty is 
merely to superintend the work. They do not 
labour themselves, and their exemption in this 
respect is considered, and indeed looked on 
b^ themselves, as a sort of premium for good 
Services. 

2nd. The gangers bf collectors are generally 




[F/om a Daguerreotype ly Beard.} 
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paid 8 d. per load for every load they bring into 
the yard. This is, of course, piece work, for the 
more hours the men work the more loads will 
they be enabled to bring, and the more pay will 
they receive. There are some yards whew the 
carters get’ only 6d. per load* as, for instance, at 
Paddington. The Paddington men, however, are not| 
considered inferior workmen |o the rftst of their 
fellows, but merely to bp worsq paid. In 1826, or 
25 years ago, the carters had Is. 6d. per .load; but 
at that time the contractors were able to get 11. 
per chaldron for the soil and “ brieze ” or cinders; 
then it began to fall in value, cftid according to the 
decrease in the price of these commodities, so 
have the wages of the dust-collectors been reduced. 
It will be at once seen that the reduction in the 
wages of the dustifien bears no proportion t» the 1 
reduction in the price of soil and cinders, but it 
must be borne in mind that whereas the con¬ 
tractors formerly paid large sums for liberty to 
collect tho dust, they now are paid large sums to 
remove it. This in some measure helps to account 
for the apparent disproportion, and tends, perhaps, 
to equalize the matter. The gangers, therefore, 
jiave id. each, per load when best paid. They 
consider from four to «x loads a good day’s work, 
for where ^he contract is large, extending over 
several parishes, they often have to travel a long 
way for a load. It thus happens that while the 
men employed by the Whitechapel # contraetor 
can, when doing their utmost, manage to bring 
only four loads a day to the yard, which is 
situated in a place called the “ ruins ” in Lower 
Shad well, tl* men employed by the Shad well 
contractor can easily get eight ornineloadfm a cfciy. 
Five loads are about an average day’s worlcj and 
this gives them Is. 8$c£. per day each, or T.0s. 
per week. In addition to this, the men have 
their perquisites “ in aid of wages.” The collec¬ 
tors are in the halflt of getting beer or money in 
lieu thereof, at nearly all the houses from which 
they remove the dust, the public l#emg thus in a 
manner .compelled to make up the rate of wages, 
which should be paid by the employer, so that 
what is given to benefit the men really goes to 
the master, who invariably reduces the wages to 
the precise amount of the perquisites obtained. 
This is the main evil of tlfe “ perquisite system 
of payment” (a system of which the mode of 
paying waiters may be taken{i^the special type). 
As an instance of the injurious effects of this mode 
of payment in connexion with the Lomlon dust¬ 
men, the collectors are foiled, as it were, to ef tort 
from the public that portion of their fair earnings 
of which their master deprives them; hence, ho wean 
we wonder that they make it a rule v^Ien they receive 
neither beer nor money from a house to make as 
great a mess as possible the next time they come, 
scattering the dust and cinders* about in such a 
manner, that, sooner than have any trouble with 
them, people mostly give them what they look for? 
One of the most intelligent men with whom I have 
spoken, gave me the following account of his per¬ 
quisites for the last week, viz. : Monday* fyd .; 
Tuesday, 6d. ; Wednesday, 4 ^d.; Thursday, 7 d.; 
Friday, 5%d.; and Saturday, 5d. This he received 


in money, and was independent of beer. He haH 
on the same wee! drawn rather more than-five loads 
each day, to the /aid. which made his gross earnings 
for the week, wages and perquisites together, to be 
14s. O^e?. which he considers to be a fair average* 
of his weekly earnings as connected with dust. 

3rd. The loaders of the cSrts for shipment are 
the Mine persons as those who collect the dust, 
but thus employed for thp time being. Tho pty 
for this work is by the “piece” also, 2d. per 
chaldron between four persoifs being the usual 
rate, og fyd. per man. The men so engaged 
have no perquisites. The barges into which they 
shoot the soil or “ brieze,” # as the case may be, 
hold from 50 to 70 chaWrons, and they consider 
the loading of # one of these barge* q good day’s 
wmf:. The average cargo is about 60 chaldrons, 
which gives them 2s. 6d. per day, or somewhat 
more than their average earning3 when collecting. 

4th. The carriers of cinders to the cinder 
heap. I have mentioned that, ranged round the 
sifters in the diftt-yard, are number of baskets, 
into which are nut the various things found among 
the *lust, soniemf these being the property of the 
master, and others the perquisites of the hill-man 
cr woman, as the caso may be. The cinders and 
old bricks are the property of the master, and to 
remove them to their pr°pe r heaps boys are em¬ 
ployed by him at Is. per day. These boys are 
almost universally the children of dustmen and 
sifters at work in the yard, and thus not only 
lielf) to ircrease the earnings of the family, but 
qyalify themselves t<f become* the dustmen of a 
future day. • 

5th. The hill-man or hill-woman. The hill- 
man enters into an agreement with the contractor 
Po sift all the dust in the yard throughout the year 
at so much per load {ind perquisites. The usual 
sum per load is Gd., nor have I been able to ascer¬ 
tain that any of these people undertake to do it at 
a less price. £uch is the amount paid by the 
contractor for Whitechapel. The perquisites of 
the hill-man or hill-woman, are rags, bones, pieces 
of old metal, old tin or jfon vessels* old boots and 
shoes, and one-half of the mon^, jewellery, or other 
valuables that may be found by the sifters. 

The hill-man or hill-woman employs the follow¬ 
ing persons, and pays them at the*following rates. 

1st. The sifters are paid Is. per day when 
employed, but the employment is not constant. 
The work cannot be puAued in wet weather, and 
the services of the sifters are required only when 
a large heap has accumulated,* as they can sift 
much faster than the dust Can be collected. The 
employment is thA*eforo precarious ; t he | ' 

lias not, for tne last 30 years"*? iiwui,"Wffiirnore 
than 1$. per day, but the perquisites were greater. 
They formerly were allowed one-half of whatever 
was found; of late years, however, the hill-man has 
gradually reduced the perquisites " first one thing 
and then another,” until the only one they have 
now remaining is half of whatever money or other 
valuable article may be %nd in the process of 
sifting. These valuables the sifters often pocket, 
if able to do so unperceived, but if discovered in the 
attempt, tf|ey are immediately discharged. 
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* 2nd. “The fillers-in,” or shovellers of dust 
into the sieves of sifters, are in {'general any poor 
fellows who may he straggling j(bout in search of 
employment. They are soflietimes, however, the 
grown-up hoys of dustmen, not yet permanently 
engaged by the contractor. These are paid^s. 
per day for their labour, but they are considered 
more as casualty men, thougH it often happens, if 
> r hands” are wanted, f that they are regularly en¬ 
gaged by the contractors, and become regular dust¬ 
men for the remainder of their lives. 

3rd. The little fellows, the children of the 
dustmen, who follow their mothers to !he yard, 
and help them to pick rags, bones, &c., out of the 
sieve and put them* inU the baskets, as soon as 
they are able to carry p. basket t between two of 
them to the separate heaps, are paid 3 d. qt Ad.* 
per day for this work by the hill-man. 

The wages of the dustmen have been increased 
within the last seven years from Gd. per load to 
8 d. among the large contractors—the “small 
masters,” however* still continue to pay Gd. per 
load. This increase in the rate of remuneration 
was owing to the men complaining to the com¬ 
missioners that they were not able to live* upon 
what they earned at Gd .; an enquiry was mqde 
into the truth of the mens assertion, and the re¬ 
sult was that the commisidnersdecided upon letting 
the contracts to such parties only as would under¬ 
take to pay a fair price to their workmen. The 
contractors, accordingly, increased the remunera¬ 
tion of the labourers; since then the prinupal|mas- 
ters have paid 8 cl. per load to the collectors. It is 
right I should add,.that I could not hear—thohgh 
I made special enquiries on the subject—that the 
wages had been in any one instance reduced since 
Free-trade has come into operation. *> 

The usual hours of labour vary according to 
the mode of payment. Tfie “ collectors,” or men 
out with the c.ut, being paid by the load, work 
as long as the light lasts; the “fillers-in ” and 
sifters, on the other hand, being paid by the day, 
work the ordinal y hours, viz., from six to six, 
with the regylar intervals for meals. 

The summer is.the wbrst time for all hands, for 
then the dust decreases in quantity; the collectors, 
however, make uj) for the “slackness” at this 
period by ni£htwork, and, being paid by the 
“ piece” or load at the dust business, arc not dis¬ 
charged when their employment is less brisk. 

It has been shown that the dustmen who per¬ 
ambulate the streets usually collect five loads in a 
day; this, at &/. per load, leaves them about 
Is. 8 d. each, and somiakcs their weekly earnings 
amount to about 10s. per* week.* Moreover, 
T^ft^ily > g^ M*^y rqiiisites ” fro*m the houses 
whence they remove the dust; and further, 
the dust-collectors are frequently employed at 
the night-work, which is always a distinct mat¬ 
ter from the dust-collecting, &c., and paid for 
independent of their regular weekly wages, so 
that, from all I can gather, the average wages of 
the men appear to be rather more than 15s. 
Some admitted to ihe, that in busy times they 
often earned 25s. a week. 

Then, again, dustwork, as with th^weaving of 


silk, is a kind of family work. The husband, 
wife, and children (unfortunately) all work at it. 
The consequence is, that the earnings of the whole 
have to be added together in order to arrive at 
a notion of the aggregate gains. 

The following may therefore be taken as a fair 
average of the earnings of a dustman and his 
family when in full employment. The elder boys 
when able to ea£n Is. a day set up for them¬ 
selves, and do no! allow their'wages to go into 
the common purse. 

£. 3. d. £. s. d. 

Man, 5 loads per day, 
or 30 loads per week,»at 
Ad. per load . . . .010 0 

Perquisites, or beer 
money . . / , . 0‘ 2 

Night-work for 2 nights 

a week. 0 5 0 * 

' -— 0 17 91 

Woman, or sifter, per 
week, at Is. per day . . 0 G 0 

Perquisites, say 3 d. a 


day.0 16 

* -0 7 G 

flhild. 3*7. npr dnv. rnr. * 


rying rags, bones, &c. . -0 16 

Total . 1 G 91 

These* are the earnings, it should be borne in 
mind, of a family in full employment. Perhaps 
it may be fairly said that the earnings of the 
single men are, on an average, 15s. a week, and 
U. for the family men all the year t ronnd. 

, Now,*when we remember that the wages of 
maffy agricultural labourers are but 8s. a week, 
airi the earnings of many needlewomen not Gd. a 
day, it must be confessed that the remuneration 
of the dustmen, and even of the dustwomen, is 
comparatively high. This •jrtainly is not due 
to what Adam Smith, in his chapter on the 
Difference of Wages, terms the “ disagreeable¬ 
ness of the employment.” “ The wages of la¬ 
bour,” he say8, “ vary with the ease or Hardship, 
the cleanliness or dirtiness, the honourableness 
or dishonourableness, of the employment.” It 
will be seen —■ when we come to treat of 
the nightmen—that*the most offensive, and per¬ 
haps the least honourable, of all trades, is far from 
ranking among the best paid, as it should, if the 
above principle fiefd good. That the disagreeable¬ 
ness of /he occupation may in a measure tend to 
decrease the competition^ among the labourers, 
there cannot be the leqst doubt, but that it will 
consequently induce, as political economy would 
have us belie***, a larger amount of wages to accrue 
to each of the labourers, is certainly another of 
the many assertions of that science which must 
be pronounced «“ not proven.” For the dustmen 
are paid, if anything, less, and certainly not more, 
than the usual rate of payment to the London 
labourers; and if the earnings rank high, as 
times go, it is because all the members of the 
family, from the very earliest age, are able to 
work at the business, and so add to the general 
gains. 
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The dustmen are, generally speaking, an he¬ 
reditary race; when children they are reared in 
the dUst-yard, and are habituated to the work 
gradually as they grow up, after which, almost as 
a natural consequence, they follow the business 
for the remainder of their li\£s. These Any 
be said Jo be born-and-bred dustmen. The num¬ 
bers of the regular men are, however, from time 
to time recruited from the ranks of the many ill- 
paid labourers witlt which London abounds. 
When hands are wanted for any special occasion 
an employer has only to* go to any of the dock- 
gates, to find at all times hundreds of starving 
wretches anxiously watching for the chance of 
getting something to do, efen at the rate of Ad. 
per hour. As the operation of emptying a dust¬ 
bin requires only the ability tq handle a shovel, 
which every labouring man can manage, all work¬ 
men, however*unskilled, can at once engage in 
the occupation; and it often happens that tlm 
men thus casually employed remain at the calling 
for the remainder of their lives. There are no 
houses of call whence the men aro taken on 
when wanting work. There are certainly public- 
houses, whicli are denominated houses o| call, in 
the # neighbourhood of every dust-yard, but these 
are merely the drinking shops of the men, whither 
they resort of*an evening after the labour of the 
day is accomplished, and whence they are fur¬ 
nished in the course of the afternoon witlj beer; 
but such houses cannot be said to constitute the 
dustman’s “labour-market,” as in the tailoring 
and other trades, they being never resorted to 
as hiring-placcs, but rather used by the men only 
when hired. ff a master have not qpough 
“ hands ” he usually inquires among his men, wim *| 
mostly know some who—owing, perhaps, to'the^ 
failure of their previous master in getting his 
usual contract—are only casually employed at 
other places. Such ^nen are immediately en¬ 
gaged in preference to others ; but if these cannot 
be found, the contractors at once have recourse to 
the system already stated. • 

The manner in which the dust is collected is very 
simple. The “filler” and the “carrier” perambulate 
the streets with a he,'Wily-built high box cart, which 
is mostly coated with a thick crust of filth, and drawn 
by a clumsy-looking horse. The^ men used, before 
the passing of the late Street Act, to ring a dull- 
sounding bell so as to give notice to housekeepers 
of their approach, but now they merely cry, in a 
hoarse unmusical voice, “ Dust oy-eh !” Two men 
accompany the cart, whichis furnished with ashorfc 
ladder and two shovels and baskets. These baskets 
o©e of the men fills from the dust-bin, and then 
helps them alternately, as fast as they are filled} 
upon tjie shoulder of the other man, who carries 
them one by one to the cart, which is placed im¬ 
mediately alongside the pavement in front of the 
house where they are at work. *The carrier 
mounts up the side of the cart by means of the 
ladder, discharges into it the eontents of the 
basket .on his shoulder, and then returns below 
for the other basket which his mate has filled for 
him in the interim. This process is pursued tid 
*11 is cleared away, and repeated at different houses 


till the cart is fully loaded ; then the men make 
the best of their ,*vay to the dust-yard, where 
they* shoot the ccfctents of the cart on to the 
heap, and again proceed. on their regular rounds. 

The dustmen, in their appearance, very much 
resemble the waggoners of the coal-merchants. 
TheJ- generally wear knee-breaches, with ancle 
Hoots or gaiters, sllortedirty smockfrocks or coarse 
gray jackets, and fantail hats. In one particular, 
however, they are at first sight distinguishable 
from the coal-merchants’ men, foy the latter are 
invariably black from coal dust, while the dust¬ 
men, on tl#e contrary, are gray with ashes. 

In their personal appearance the dustmen aro 
mostly tall stalwart fellowsj^theie is nothing sickly- 
looking about them, and yet a considerable part 
ofc their time is jfvssed in “the yards anti in the 
midst or effluvia most offensive, and, if we believe 
“zymotic theorists,”as unhealthy to those unaccus¬ 
tomed to them ; nevertheless, the children, who 
may be said to be reared in the yard and to have 
inhaled the stench, of the dust-heap with their 
first breath, are healthy and strong. It is said, 
moreover, that during the plague in London the 
dustmen were the persons who carted away the 
dead, and it remains a tradition among the class 
to tire present day, that not one of them died of 
the plague, even during iff greatest ravages. In 
Baris, too, it is well known, that, during the cho¬ 
lera* of 1849, the quarter of Belleville, where 
the night-soil and refuse of the city is deposited, 
escaped the freest from the pestilence; and in 
London the tfustmea boqpt that, during both the 
recent visitations of the cholera, {hey were alto¬ 
gether exempt from the disease* “Look at that 
fellow, sir !” said one of the dust-contractors to 
me, -pointing to his son, who was a stout red- 
cheeked young man of about twenty. “ Do you 
see anything ailing aboutriiim ? Well, he has been 
in the yard since he was born. There stands 
my house just at the gate, so you see he hadn’t 
far to travel, and when quite a child he used to 
play and root away here among the dust all his 
time. I don’t think he ever had a day’s illness 
in his life. The people ab#ut the yifrd are all 
used to the smell and don't complain about it. 
It’s all stuff and nonsense, all this talk about 
dust-yards being unhealthy. I’vegnever done 
anything else all my days and I don’t think I 
look very ill. I shouldn’t wonder now but what 
I’d be set down as being fyesh from the sea-side 
by those very fellow's that write all this trash about 
a matter that they don’t know just tlyit aboutand 
he snapped his fingers contemptuously in the air, 
and, thrusting £oth haiyds into his breeches pockets, 
strutted about, apparently satisfie d flm t Wbad^ f* 1 if— 
best of the argument. He was, m fiictTa stout, 
jolly, red-faced man. • Indeed, «the dustmen, as 
a class, appear to be healthy, strong men, and 
extraordinary instances of longevity are common 
among them. I heard of one dustman who lived 
to be 115 years; another, named Wood, died at 
100; and the well-known Richard Tyrrell died 
only | short time back at the advanced age of 97, 
The misfortune is, that we have no large seriee of 
facts on this subject, bo that the longevity and 
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health of the dustmen might be compared with 
thofte of other classes. <. 

In almost all their habits /{the Dustmen r arc 
similar to the Costermongacl, with the exception 
that they seem to want their cunning and natural 
quickness, and that they have little or no pre¬ 
dilection for gaming. Costermongers, however, 
are essentially traders, and ‘all trade is a specie*! 1 
i *jf gambling—the risking of a certain sum <f money 
to obtain more; hence spring, perhaps, the gam¬ 
bling propensities of low traders, such as costers, 
and Jew clothes-men; and hence, too^ that natural 
sharpness which characterizes the sanle classes. 
The dustmen, on the contrary, have regular em¬ 
ployment and somtthiqg like regular wages, and 
therefore re,st content with what they can earn in 
their usu&l way of business. 1 

Very few of them understand cards, and i could 
not learn that they ever play at “pitch and toss.” 
I remarked, however, a number of parallel lines 
such as arfe used for playing “ shove halfpenny,” 
on a deal table ^in the tap-r^om frequented by 
them. The great amusement of their evenings 
seems to be, to smoke as many pipes u£ tobacco 
and drink as many pots of betr as possible. 

I believe it will be found that all persons in the 
habit of driving horses, such as cabmen, busmen, 
stage-coach drivers, &c.,t\re peculiarly partial to in¬ 
toxicating drinks. The cause of this 1 leave* 
others to determine, merely observing that there 
would seem to be two reasons for it: the first is, 
their frequent stopping at public-houses to w^tcr or 
change their hordes, so that t*he ideh of drinking 
is repeatedly suggested to their minds even if the 
practice be not exjiected of them ; while the second 
reason is, that being out continually in the wet, 
they resort to stimulating liquor5 as a preventive to 
(f colds ” until at length a habit of drinking is 
formed. Moreover, from'the mere fact of passing 
continually through the air, they are enabled to 
drink a greater quantity with comparative im¬ 
punity. Be the cause, however, what it may, the 
dustmen spend a large proportion of their earnings 
in drink. There is always some public-house in 
the neighbourhood of* the dust-yard, where they 
obtain credit fr'om one week to another, and 
here they may be found every night from the 
moment thfeir work is done, drinking, and 
Bmoking their long pipes—their principal amuse¬ 
ment consisting in “ chaffing ” each other. This 
“chaffing” consists o£a species of scurrilous jokes 
supposed to be given and taken in good part, and 
the noise and uproar occasioned thereby increases 
as the night advances, and as the men get heated 
t with liquor. Sometimes tbe joking ends in a 
| next momihg, however, they 

are all as good friends as ever, and mutually agree 
in laying the blafte on the * cussed drink.” 

One-half, at least, of the dustmen’s earnings, is, 
I am assured, expended in drink, both man and 
woman assisting in squandering their money in this 
way. They usually live in rooms for which they 
pay from Is. 6 d. to 2s. per week rent, three or four 
dust-men and theif wives frequently lodging fp the 
same house. These rooms are cheerless-looking, 
and almost unfurnished—and are ^ilways situate 


in some low street or Une not far from the dust- 
yard. The men have rarely any clothes but those 
in which they work. For their breakfast the dustmen 
on their rounds mostly go to- some cheap coffee¬ 
house, where they get a pint or half-pint of coffee, 
takihg their breil with them as a matter of eco¬ 
nomy. Their midday meal is taken in the, public- 
house, and is almost always bread and cheese and 
beer, or else a saveloy or a piece of fat pork or 
bacon, and at night they mostly “windup” by 
deep potations at their favourite house of call. 

There are many dustmeh now advanced ih years 
bom and reared pt the East-end of London, who 
have never in the whole course of their lives been 
as far west as Temple-bar, who know nothing 
whatever of the affairs of the country, and who 
have never attended a plaje of worship. As an 
iiftftance of the extreme ignorance of tiled! people, 
I may mention that I was furnished by one of the 
contractors with the address of a dustman whom 
his master considered to be one‘‘of the most in¬ 
telligent men in his employ. Being desiious of 
hearing his statement from his own lips I sent ior 
the man, and after some conversation with him 
was proceeding to note down what he said, when 
the moment I opened my note-book and took ,the 
pencil m my hand, he ’started up, exclaiming,— 
“No, no! I’ll have none of that* there work— 

I 'in not such a b-- fool ns you takes me to be 

—I doesn’t understand it, I tills you, and I’il 
not have it, now that’s plain —and so saying 
lie ran out of the room, and descended the entire 
flight of stairs in two jumps.. I followed him to 
explain, but unfortunately the pencil was still in 
one h£*nd and the book in the Cther, and nnme- 
'dtf.iely I made my appearance at the door he 
Jpok to his heels, again with three others who 
seemed to be waiting for him tlicie. One of the 
most difficult points in ray labours is to make such 
men as these comprehend object or use of my 
investigations. 

Among 20 men whom I met in one yard, there 
were only Vive who could read, and only two out 
of that five could write, even imperfectly. These 
two are looked up to by their companions as pro¬ 
digies of learning and are listened to as oracles, 
on all occasions, being believed to understand 
every subject thoroughly. It need hardly be 
added, however, that their acquirements are of 
tho most meagre character. 

The dustmetf- are very partial to a song, and 
always prefer one of the doggrel street ballads, 
«yith what they call a jolly chorus ” in which, 
during their festivities, they all join with stento¬ 
rian voices. At the* conclusion there is usually 
a loud stamping of feet and rattling of quart pots 
on the table,’ expressive of their approbation. 

The dustmen never frequent the twopenny 
hops, but « 9 metimes make up a party for the 
“ theaytre.” They generally go in a body with 
their wives, if married, and their “gals,” if single. 
They are always to be found in the gallery, and 
greatly enjoy the melodramas performed at the se¬ 
cond-class minor theatres, especially if there be 
ple’hty of murdering scenes in them. The Gar¬ 
rick, previous to its being burnt, was a favourite 
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resort of the Bast-end dustmen. Since that period 
they have patronised the Pavilion and the City 
of London. . 

The politics of the dustmen are on a par with 
their literary attainments—they cannot said 
to have any. I cannot say that they are 
Chartists, for they have no very clear know-, 
ledge of what “the charter” requires. They 
certainly have a confused notJbn that it is some¬ 
thing against th<f Gtavemmdnt, and that the 
enactment of it would make them all rifcht; but 
as to the nature of the benefits which it would 
confer upon them, or in what manner it would be 
likely to operate upon their interest, they have 
not, as a body, the slightest idea. They have 
a deep-rooted antipathy to the police, the magis- 
trates^and ail connected with the administr^ion 
of justice, looking upon them as their natural 
enemies. Hiey associate with none but them¬ 
selves ; and yi the public-houses where fhey 
resort there is a room set apart for the special 
use of the “ dusties,” as they /ire called, where no 
others are allowed to intrude, except introduced 
by one of themselves, or at the special desire of 
the majority of the party, and on sucjj occasions 
the stranger is treated with gieat respect and 
consideration. 

As to«tIi<*morals of these people, it may easily 
be supposed that they are not of an over-strict* 
character. One of the contractors sayl to me, 
“ I’d just trust one of them as far as I could 
fling a bull by the tail; hut then ,” ho added, 
with a callousness that pro\ed the laxity of 
discipline among the men was due more to his 
neglect of hi? duty to them than fitim any 
special perversity on then* parts, “ tfftM $ 
non ,c of my business; ike// do my work, a %d 
that's all 1 want uith them , and all 1. care 
about. You see they’re not like other people, 
they’re realed to it* Their fathers before them 
were dustmen, and when lads they go into the 
yard as sifters, and when the^ grow up 
they take to the shovel, and go out with the 
carts. They learn all they know in the dust- 
yards, and you may judge from that what their 
learning is likely to be. If they find anything 
among the dust you may be sure that neither 
you nor I will ever hear amything about it; 
ignorant as they are, they know' a little too much 
for that. They know, as well as here and there 
one, where the dolly-shop is f fnit, as I said 
before , that's none of my business. Let eypry one 
look out for themselvesf as I do, and then tltcy 
need not care for any one .* [With such masters 
professing such principled—though it should Jae 
stated that the sentiments expresse^on this occa¬ 
sion ^re but similar to what I hear from the 
lower class of traders every day—-how can it be 
expected that these poor fellows can be above the 
level of the mere beasts of burden, that they 
use.] “As to their women," continued the 
master, “I don’t trouble n^- head about such 
things. Ibelieve the dustmen are as good to them as 
other men; and I 'in sure their wives would J>e as 
&ood as other women, if they only had the cna£ce 
& tbe best. But you tee they 're all each fellows 


for drink that they spend most of their money 
tlyit way, and 'lien starve the poor women, and 
knock them atlut at a shocking rate, so that 
they have the liftfof dogs, or worse. I don’t 
wonder at anything they do. Yes, they’re 
ay married, as far as I know; that is, they live 
together as man and wife, fhongh they’re not 
very particular, e&tainly, about the ceremony. 
The fact is, a regular dustman don’t understate 
much about such' matters/ and, I believe, don’t 
care much, either." • 

From alV I could learn on this subject, it would 
appear Aat, for one dustman that is married, 20 
live with v^omen, but remain constant to them ; 
indeed, both men and v#)imfh abide faithfully by 
each other, and |or this reason—the*woman earns 
[•nearty half as much as the man. If the men 
and women were careful and prudent, they might, 
I am assured, live well and comfortable ; but by far 
the greater portion of the earnings of both go to 
the publican, for I am informed, competent 
authority, that a dustman willfiot think of sitting 
down for a spree without his*woman. The children, 
as soon as they are able to go into the yard, help 
their?nothers in picking out the rags, bones, &c., 
from the sieve, and in putting them in the basket. 
They are never sent to sehrtol, and as soon as they 
are sufficiently strong ai^ mostly employed m some 
capacity or other by the contractor, and in due 
tifhe become dustmen themselves. Some of the 
children, in the neighbourhood of the river, are 
mudlarks, ijnd others are bone-grubbers and rag- 
gatherers, on a smttll scale; negjected and’thrown 
on •their own resources at an # early age, without 
any but the most depraved to guide them, it is no 
wonder to find that many of them turn thieves. To 
th*s state of the case there are, however, some few 
exceptions. 

Some of the dustmeh are prudent well-behaved 
men and have decent homes; many o£ this class 
have been agricultural labourers, who by distress, 
or from some othdl* cause, have found their way to 
London. This wa# the case with one whom I 
talked with: he had been a labourer in Essex, 
employed by a farmer itimed J. zzod, whom he 
spoke of as being a kind good*jnan. Mr. Izzod 
had a large farm on the Earl of Mornington’s 
estate, and after he had sunk his Capital in the 
improvement of the land, and was about to 
reap the fruits of his labour and his money, the 
farmer was ejected at a mmnent’s notice, beggared 
and broken-hearted. This occurred near Roydon, 
in Essex. The labourer, finding it difficult to obtain 
work in the country, came te London, and, dis¬ 
covering a cousin of his engaged in a dust-yard, got 
employed through him nt the 
he remains to the present day. This man was 
well clothed, he hadTgood strong lace boots, gray 
worsted stockings, a stout pair of corduroy breeches, 
a short smockfrock and fantail. He has kept 
himself aloof, I am told, from the drunkenness and 
dissipation of the dustmen. He says that many 
of the new hands that get to dustwork are me* 
cha*ic8 or people who have been “better 
that these get thinking about what they beten, 
till to drown^their care they take to drinkiag, and 
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often become, in the course of a year or bo, worse 
than the “old hands” who have*been reared to 
the business find have “ nothing at all to thiifk 
about.” ** 

Among the dustmen there is no “ Society ” nor 
u Benefit Club,” specially devoted to the class— 
no provident institution whence they cun obtafn 
“relief” in the event of sickness or accident. 
724ie consequence is that, when ill or injured! they 
are obliged to obtain letters of admission to some 
of the hospitals, and there remain till cured. In 
cases of total incapacity for labour, their inva¬ 
riable refuge is the workhouse; indeecf thvy look 
forward (whenever they foresee at all) to this 
asylum as their restiftg-p|ace in old age, with the 
greatest equanimity, and talk of it ns “ the house ” 
par excellence, or as “ the big hohse,” “ the great 
house,” or “the old house.” There .are, however, 
scattered about in every part of London numeious 
benefit clubs made up of working-men of every 
description, Web as Old Friends, Odd Fellows, 
Foresters, and Birmingham societies, and with 
some one or other of these the better class of 
dustmen are connected. The gqperal rule, how¬ 
ever, is, that the men engaged in this track* be¬ 
long to no benefit club whatever, and that in 
the season of their adversity they are utterly 
unprovided for, and consequently become burdens 
to the parishes wherein they happen to reside. 

I visited a laige dust-yard at the east end vif 
London, for the purpose of getting a statement 
from one of the men. My informant was, at the 
time of. my Msit, r shovellifcg the sifteli soil Yrom 
one of the lesser ljeaps, and, by a great eflort* of 
strength and activity, pitching each shovel-full to 
the top of a lofty mound, somewhat resembling a 
pyramid. Opposite to him stood a little woman, 
stoutly made, and with her arms bare above tne 
elbow; she was his pnrtncf in the work, and was 
pitching shovel-full for shovel-full with him to the 
summit of the heap. She wore an old soiled 
cotton gown, open in front, and Smelted up behind 
in the fashion of the last century. She had 
clouts of old rags tied round her ancles to prevent 
the dust from getting Onto her shoes, a sort of 
coarse towel fastened in front for an apron, and a 
red handkerchief bound tightly round her head. 
In this trim eke worked away, and not only kept 
pace with the man, hut often threw two shovels 
for his one, although he was a tall, powerful 
fellow. She smiled when she saw me noticing 
her, and seemed to continue her work with greater 
assiduity. I leapned that she was deaf, and spoke 
so indistinctly that.no stranger could understand 
her. She had also a defect«in her flight, which 
■"WU'Ci had compelled* her to abandon 

the sifting, as she could not well distinguish the 
various articles found in the dust-heap. The poor 
creature had therefore taken to the shovel, and now 
works with it every day, doing the labour of the 
strongest men. 

From the man above referred to I obtained the 
following statement:—“ Father vos a dustie;— 
vos at it all his life,‘and grand father afore hiia for 
I can’t tell how long. Father vos alius a mra T un ; 
—sich a beggar for lush. Vhy I’m blowed if he 


vouldn’t lush as much as half-a-dozen on 'em can 
lush now; somehow the dusfies hasn’t got the 
stuff in ’em as they used to have. A few year 
ago the fellers ’u’d think nothink o’ lushin avay 
for five or six days without niver going anigh their 
home.* I niver vos at a school in all^my life; I 
don’t know what itT's good for. It may be wery 
/well for the likes o’ you, but I doesn't know it 
’u’d do a flustie aqy good. You see, ven I’m 
not out with the cart, I digs here all day; and 
p’laps I ’«i up all night, and digs avay agen the 
next day. Vot does I cart for reading, or any- 
think of that there kind, ven I gets home arter 
my vork '1 I tell yod vot I likes, though ! vhy, I jist 
likes two or three pipes o’ bnccer, and a pot or two 
of good heavy and a song, and then I tumbles in 
with my Sail, and 1 ’m as happy as here and 
thei*c von. That there Sail of*mine’s a stuifctier— 
a riglar stunner. There ain’t never a Yoman can 
sift heap quickerer nor my Sail. Sometimes 
she yams as much as I does; the*only thing is, 
she ’8 sitch a beggar for lush, that there Sail of 
mine, and then she kicks up sitch jolly rows, you 
niver see the like in your life. That there’s the 
only fault, as I know on, in Sail; but, barring 
that, she’s 4 a hout-and-houter, and worth a lmlf-a- 
dozen of t’ other sifters—.pick ’em out vare you 
likes. No, we ain’t married ’zactly, tlmugli it's all 
4 ono for all that. I sticks to Sail, and Sitll sticks 
to I, and there’s an end on’t:—vot is it to any 
von'f I fec’locts a-pickmg the rags and things out 
of mother’s sieve, when I were a young ’un, and a 
putting ’em all in the heap jist as it might be 
there. I vos alius in a dust-yard. I don’t think 
I could |}o no how in no other plare. You see I 
Vfru^dn’t be \ippy like; I only knows how to 
vork at the dust 'cause I’m used to it, and so 
vos father afore me, and I ’ll stick to it as long ns 
I can. I yarns about half-a-bull [2s. 6d.] a day, 
take one day with another. Sail sometimes yarns 
as much, and ven I goes out*at night I yarns a 
bob or two more, and so I gits along pretty tidy; 
sometimes yannn more and sometimes yarnin less. 

I niver vos sick as I knows on; I’ve been 
queerish of a morning a good many times, but I 
doesn’t call that sickness; it’s only the lush and 
nothink more. The smells notlnnk at all, ven 
you gits used to it. Lor’ bless you ! you’d think 
nothink on it in a veek’s time,—no, no more nor 
I do. There’s tventy on us vorks here—riglar, 
I don’t think t^urc’s von on ’em ’cept Scratchey 
Jack can read, but he can do it stunning; he’s 
oi^ vitli the cart now, b^t he’s the chap as can 
patter to you as long ms he likes.” 

Concerning the capital and income of the Lon¬ 
don dust business, the following estimate may be 
given as to The amount of property invested in 
and accruing to the trade. * 

It has been computed that there are 90 con¬ 
tractors, large tfndjpnall; of these upwards of two- 
thirds, or about 35, may be said to be in a con¬ 
siderable way of business, possessing many carts- 
and horses, as well tfs employing a large body of 
people; some yards have as many as 150 hands 
coaiActed with them. The remaining 55 masters 
are composed of “ small men,” some of whom are 
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known m u running dustmen,” that is to say, per* 
sons who collect thfc dust without any sanction 
from the parish; but the number belonging to this 
class *has considerably diminished since the great 
deterioration»in the pridfe of te brjeze.” Assuming, 
then, that the great and little master dustmen 
employ on an average between six and sfven carts 
each, we have the following statement as to the 
• • 

Capital of the London Dust Tkaj>e. 

600 Carts, at 20 1. fach . . . £12,000 

600 Horses, at 2 51. each . # . . 15,000 

600 Sets of harness, at 21. per set. 1,200 

600 Ladders, at 5s. cadh ... 150 

1200 Baskets, at 2s. each ... 120 

1200 Shovels, at 2f. each m . . . 120 

* .. M 

Being a total capital of . . £28,500 

• 

If, therefore, we assert that the capital of this 
trade is between 25,000/. and 30,0001. in value, 
we shall not be far wrong either way. 

Of the annual income of the same trade, it is 
almost impossible to arrive at any posit^'e results; 
b*t, in the absence of all authentic information on 
the subject, we may make the subjoined conjec¬ 
ture. • 

Income of the London Dust Tkade. 

Sum paid to contractors for the re- • 
moral of dust from the 176 metropo¬ 
litan parishes, at 200/. each parish . £35,200 

Sum obtained for 900,000 loads of 
dust, at 2 3 . 6tZ*per load . . . ^12,500 

£147^00 


Thus it would appear that the total income of 
the dust trade may be taken at between 145,000/. 
and 150,000/. per affnum. 

Against this we have to set the yeaily out¬ 
goings of the business, which map be roughly 
estimated as follows - 
Expeedituee of the London Dust Trade. 
Wages of 1800 labourers, at 10 j. a 
week each (including sifters and car¬ 
riers) . . * . * . £46,800 

Keep of 600 horses, at 10s. a week 

each.15,600 

Wear and tear of stock in tr*d» . 4000 

Rent for 90 yards, at 100/. a year , 

each (large and small) * . . . 9g00 

£75,400 

Tl»e above estimates give us th? following ag¬ 
gregate results:— 

Total yearly incomings of the Lon¬ 
don dust trade .... £147.700 
Total yearly out-goings . . 75*400 

Total yearly profit £72,800 

Hence it would appear that the profits tf* the 
dust-contractors are very nearly at the rate of 
lOOi, per rent on their expenditure. I do not 


think I have over estimated the incomings, or 
under estimated (pie out-goings ; at least I have 
striven to avoid dosag so, in order that no in¬ 
justice might be done to the members of the 
trade. 

this aggregate profit, when divided, among the 
90 contractors, drill make the clear gains-of each 
master tustman amount to about 800/. per annum 
of course some derive considerably more than this 
amount, and some considerably Jpss. 

Of th» Windon Sewekaoe and Soayesoert. 
The subject I have now to treat—principally as 
regards street-labour, but ^enwallv in its sanitary, 
social, mid economical bearings—-may really he 
germe^l vast, it if of the cleansing of a Capital city, 
with its thousands'of miles of streets and roads 
>i the surface, and its thousands of miles of 
sewers and drains under the Surface of the earth. 
And first let mo deal with the subject in a his¬ 
torical point of vipw. 

Public scavengery or street-cleansing, from the 
•arliest periods jif our history, since municipal 
authority regulated the internal economy of our 
cities, has been an object of some attention. In 
th8 records of all our civic corporations may he 
found bye-laws, or son^s equivalent measure, to 
enforce the cleansing of the streets. But these 
I regulations were little enforced. It was ordered 
i that the streets should be swept, bat often enough 
men jivere not employed by the authorities to 
sweep thenf; until aftef the great fire of London, 
and in many parts for years after that, the trades¬ 
man’s apprentice swept the dirt from the front of 
his master's house, and left it in the street, to be 
repioved at the leisure of the scavenger. ThU 
was in the streets most famous for the wealth 
and commercial energy of the inhabitants. The 
streets inhabited by the poor, until about the 
beginning of the present century, were rarely 
swept at all. The unevenness of the pavement, 
the accumulation «f wet and mud in rainy 
weather, tho want of foot-paths, and sometimes 
even of grates and kennels, mode Cfiwper, in one 
of his letters, describe a peramtfblatiou of some of 
these streets as “ going by watef.” 

Even this state of things wag however, an 
improvement. In the accounts of the London 
street-broils and fights, from the reign of Henry 
III., more especially during the war of the 
Roses, down to the civil war which terminated 
in the beheading of Charles I.,,mention is more 
or less made of the combajants having availed 
themselves of the shelter of the rubbish in the 
streets. These mounds of rujjhjghyere then 
kinds of street-barricades, opposing the progress 
of passengers, likedhe piles of overturned omni¬ 
buses and other vehicles of the modern French 
street-combatants. There is no doubt that in the 
older times these mounds were composed, first, 
of the earth dug out for the foundation of some 
building, or tho sinking of some well, or (later' 
or# the formation of some sfrain; for these works 
were often long in hand, not only from the inter¬ 
ruptions of civil strife and from want of funds, 
but from indifference, owing to the long delay in 
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their completion, and were often altogether aban¬ 
doned. After dusk the street* of the capital of 
England could not be travasoea without lanterns 
or torches. This was the case until the last 
40 or 50 years in nearly all the smaller towns of 
England, but these the darkness was the prin¬ 
cipal obstacle; in the inferior parts of “Old'j 
London,” however, there were the additional in¬ 
conveniences of broken limbs and robbery. 

It would be eg.sy to adduce instances from the' 
olden writers in proof of all the above statements, 
but it seems idle to cite proofs of wHatds known 
to all. 

The care of the^treets, however, as regards 
the removal of the dirt, or, as the weather might 
be, the dust and mud, deems ne^er to hav^ bee^i 
much of a national consideration. It was left to 
the corporations and the parishes. Each of these 
had its own especial arrangements for the collec¬ 
tion and rerioval of dirt in its own streets; and 
as each parochial or municipa} system generally 
differed in some * respect or other, taken as a 
whole, there was no one genera^,mode or syste' 
adopted. To all this the street-management of 
our own days, in the respect of scatengerv, and, 
as I shall show, of seweiage, presents a decided 
improvement. This improvement m street-ma¬ 
nagement is not attributable to any public agita¬ 
tion—-to any public, and, far less, national mani¬ 
festation of feeling. It was debated sometimes 
in courts of Common Council, in ward, and 
parochial meetings, but tlje pqblic ge«crall/‘seem 
to have taken no express interest in the master. 
The improvement*seems to have established itself 
gradually from the improved tastes and habits of 
the people. f 

Although generally left to the local powers, the 
subject of street-cleansing«and management, how¬ 
ever, has not been entirely overlooked by Parlia¬ 
ment. Among parliamentary enactments is the 
measure best known as “Michael Angelo Taylors 
Act,” passed early in the present century, which 
requires all householders every morning to re¬ 
move from the front o$ their premises any snow 
which may liave"killen during the night, &c., Ac.; 
the late Police Acts also embrace subordinate^ 
the subject o£, street-management. 

On the other hand the sewers have long been 
the object of national care. “ The daily great 
damages and losses whi^li have happened in many 
and divers parts of this realm” (I give the spirit 
of the preamble of several Acts oi Parliament), 

“ as well by the reason of the outrageous flow¬ 
ings, surges, and course of tl^ river in and upon 
the mar sh grounds and other low places, heieto- 
fore through public’ wisdom won and made pro¬ 
fitable for the great commonwealth of this realm, 
as also by occasion of land waters and other out¬ 
rageous springs in and upon meadows, pastures, 
and other low grounds adjoining to rivers, floods, 
and other water-courses,” caused parliamentary 
attention to be given to the subject 

Until towards the latter part of the last |en- 
tury, however, the BtreetB even of the better order 
were often flooded during heavy and continuous 
rains, owing to the sewers and dCains having 


been choked, so that the sewage forced its way 
through the gratings into the streets and yards, 
flooding all the underground apartments and 
..often the ground floors of the houses, as well as . 
the public thoroughfares with filth. . 

It is not many months since the neigh¬ 
bourhood of so modem a locality as Waterloo- 
bridge was floode&in this manner, and boats were 
used in the Belvidere and York-roads. On the 
1st of August, 1846, after a tremendous storm of 
thunder, hail, and rain, mfies of the capital were 
literally under water; hundreds of publicans’ 
beer-cellars contained far more water than beer, 
and the damage done vtas enormous. These facts 
bIiow that though much has been accomplished 
towards the efficient; sewerage of the metropolis, 
miVch remains to be accomplished still. 

The first statute on the subject *of the public 
sewerage was as early as the 9th year of the 
reign of Ilenry III. There were enactments, also, 
m most of the succeeding reigns, but they were 
all partial and conflicting, and related more to 
local desiderata than to any system of sewerage 
for the public benefit, until the reign of Ilenry 
VIII., wfien the “ Bill of Sewers ” was passed 
(in 1531). This act provided for a more general 
system of sewerage in the cities and rfowns of the 
kingdom, requiting the main channels to be of 
certain depths and dimensions, according to the 
localities, situation, &c. In many parts of the 
country the sewerage is still carried on according 
to the provisions in the act of Henry V III., but 
those provisions were modified, altered, or “ ex¬ 
plained^’ by many subsequent statutes. 

* y uniformity which might have arisen from 
the observance of the same principles of sewerage 
was effectually checked by the measures adopted 
in London, more especially during the last 100 
years. As the metropolis increased new sewerage 
became necessary, and new local bodies were 
formed for its management. These were known 
as the Commissions of Sewers, and the members 
of those bodies actod independently one of another, 
under the authority of their own Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, each having its own board, engineers, clerks, 
officers, and workmen. Each commission was con¬ 
fined to its own district, and did what was accounted 
best for its own district with little regard to any 
general plan of sewerage, so that London was, and 
in a great xnenscre is, sewered upon different 
principles, as to the size of the sewers and drains, 
tty* rates of inclination, Ccc. &c. In 1847 there 
were eight of these districts and bodies: the City 
of London, the To we? Hamlets, Saint Katherine's, 
Tdfdar and Black wall, Ilolborn and Finsbury, 
Westminster \nd part of Middlesex, Surrey and 
Kent, and Greenwich. In 1848 these several 
bodies were concentrated by act of parliament, 
and entitled £tie “ Metropolitan Commission of 
Sewers but the City of London, as appears to 
be the case with every parliamentary measure* 
affecting the metropolis, presents an exception, as 
it retains a separate jurisdiction, and is not under 
th« dontrol of the general commissioners, to whom 
parliament has given authority over such matters. 

The management of the metropolitan scaven- 
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g-eryand sewerage, therefore, differs in this respect. 
The scavenger? is committed, to the caro of the 
several parishes, each making its own contract i 
the sewerage is consigned by Parliament to a 
body. of commissioners. In both instances, how¬ 
ever, the expenses are paid outjif local rate* 

I shall now proceed to treat of each of these 
subjects separately, beginning with the cleansing 
of the streets. « 

• • 

Or the Streets oe London. . 

There are now three^nodes of pavement in the 
streets of the metropolis. t 

1. The stone pavement (commonly composed 
of Aberdeen granite). * 

2. The macadamized pavement, or rather road, 

8. The wood paxe^tent. m 

The stone pavement lias generally, in the sevfral 
towns of England, been composed of whatever 
material the quarries or rocks of the neighbour¬ 
hood supplied* limestone being often thus 
used. In some places, where there were no 
quarries available, the stones of a liver or rivulot- 
Side were used, hut these weie rounded and 
slippery, and often formed but a nigged pathway. 
Fpr London pavement, the neighbourhood not 
being rich in stone quftrries, gianite has usually 
been brought by water from Scotland, and a small 
quantity from Guernsey for the pavement of the, 
streets. The stone pavement is made by the 
placing of the granite stones, hewn an8 shaped 
ready for the purpose, side by side, with a foun¬ 
dation of concrete. The concrete now used for 
the London street-pavement is Thames ballast, 
composed of singles, or jsmall stones, anfl mixed 
with lime, &c.. %, • 

Macadamiz.ition was not introduced into the 
sheets of London until about 25 years agh. 
Before that, it had been carried to what was 
accounted a great degree of perfection on many of 
the principal mail and coach reads. Fome 50 
miles on the Great North Road, or that between 
London and Carlisle, were often pointed out as an 
admirable specimen of road-makingon Mac Adam’s 
principles. This road was well known in the old 
coaching days as Leming-lane, running from 
Boroughbridge to Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire. 

The first thoroughfare in London which was 
macadamized, a word adaptea from the name of 
Sir W. Mac Adam, the originator or great improver 
of the system, was St. Jamea’s-aqi*ire; after that, 
some of the smaller streets in the aristocratic 
parishes of St. Jamc* and St. George were 
thus paved, and then, but mot without great oppo¬ 
sition, Piccadilly. The opposition to the macadam¬ 
ising of the latter thoroughfare assumed many forfns. 
Independently of the conflicting statements as to 
extravagance and economy, it was urged by the 
opponents, that the dust and dirt of the new style 
of paving would cause the street to # be deserted by 
the aristocracy—that the noiselessness of the traffic 
* would cause the deaths of the deaf and infirm— 
that the aristocracy promoted this new-fangled 
street-making, that they might the better ** sleep 
o’ nights,” regardless of all else. One writerieepe- 
c^y regretted that the Duke of Queensberry, 
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popularly known as “ Old Q,” who resided at the 
western end of Piccadilly, hod not lived to enjoy, 
undisturbed by '4ilgar noises, his bed of down, 
until it was his houjfcjo rise and take his bath of 
perfumed milk ! In short, there was nil the fuss 
and absurdity which so often characterise local 
contests. m 

The macadnittizei street is made by a layer 
of stores, broken small and regular in size^ 
and spread evenly over the road, so that the 
pressure and friction of the traffic will knead, 
grind, crush, and knit them into one compact 
surface. • Until road-making became better 
understood, or until the early part of the 
present century, the roads ^ven in the suburbs 
immediately connected* with London, such 
as Islington, Ktngsland," Stoke NeVmgton, and 
xlackney, were “ repaired when they wanted it.’* 
If there were a “rut,” or a hole, it was filled up or 
covered over with stones, and as tfic drivers usually 
avoided such parts, for the sake of^their horses’ 
feet, another rut nas speedily formed alongside of 
the original one. under the old System, road-mend¬ 
ing was patch-i^ork ; defects were sought to be 
remedied, but there was little or no knowledge of 
constructing or of reconstructing the surface as a 
whole. 

The wood pavement.came Jast, and was not 
established, even partially, until eleven or twelve 
yours ago. One of the earliest places so paved was 
the Old Bailey, in order that the noise of the street- 
traffic might be deadened in the Criminal Courts- 
The Same plan wn$ adopted alongside some of the 
chinches, and other putMc buildings, where ex¬ 
ternal quietude, or, at any* rate, diminished 
noise, was desired. At the first, there were 
great complaints made, and frequent expostulations 
addressed to the editors of the newspapers, as to the 
slipperiness of the wiooden ways. The wood 
pavement is formed of blocks of wood, generally 
deal, fitted to one another by grooves* by joints, 
or by shape, for close adjustment. They are 
placed on the road qyer a body of concrete, in the 
same way as granite. 

“In constructing roijds, or rrfther Btrcets, 
through towns or cities, whoffc the amount of 
traffic is considerable, it will be*found desirable,” 
says Mr. Law, in his * Treatise* on the Con¬ 
structing and Repairing of Roads/ “to pave 
their surface. -The advantages belonging to pave¬ 
ments in Buch situations over macadamized roads 
are considerable ; where fhe latter are exposed to 
an incessant and heavy traffic, their surface be¬ 
comes rapidly worn, rendering * constant repairs 
requisite, which ar^ not only attended with very 
heavy exp&se* but also render the road very 
unplensant for being travelled upon while being 
done; they also require much more attention in 
the way of scraping or sweeping, and in raking in 
ruts. And some difficulty would be experienced 
in towns to find places in which the materials, 
which would be constantly wanted for repairing 
the road, could be deposited. In dry weather the 
macadamized road would always be dus^y, and in 
wet weather it would be covered with mud. The 
only advantage which such a road really possesses 
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over a pavement i« the less noise produced by 
carriages in passing over it; but this advantage is 
very small when the pavemeft is properly laid." 

Concerning wood pavements the same gentle¬ 
man says, “ Of late years wood has been intro¬ 
duced as a material for paving streets, ami has 
been rather extensively employed both in Busqia 
and America, It has been tried in various parts 
of London, and generally with small success, the 
cause of its failure’ being identical with the cause 
of the enormous sums being spent annually in the 
repairs of the streets generally,namely, the want of 
a proper foundation; a want whichVvas sooner 
felt with wqpd than with granite, in consequence 
of the less weight aryl inertia of the wood. The 
comfort^ resulting fvom the use of wooden pave¬ 
ment, both to those who travelled, and tlose Who 
lived in the streets, from the diminished jolting 
and noise, was so great, that it is just matter of 
surprise that so little care was taken in forming 
that wfil#h a very little consideration would have 
shown to be indispensable ti its success, namely, 
a good foundation. Slipperiness of its surface, in 
particular states of the weather, was also found to 
he a disadvantage belonging to wooden pavement; 
but means might be devised which would tender 
its surface at all times safe, and afford a secure 
footing for horses. At regards durability, it has 
scarcely been used for a sufficient period to allow 
a comparison being made with other materials, 
but from the result of some observations com¬ 
municated by Mr. Hope to the Scottish Society of 
Arts, it appears that wooden blocks when placed 
with the end of, the grain exposed, wear lets than 
granite. At first sight, this result might appear 
questionable, but it is a well-ascertained fact that, 
where wood and iron move in contain in 


North of the New-road and of its extension, as 
the City-road, afid westward of the New-roads 
junction with Lisson-grovo. 

Westward of Park-lane and of the West-end 

PVks. 

Eastward of Brick-lane (Spitalfitelds) and of the 
Whitechapel High-street. 

Southward (on the Surrey side) from the New- 
cut and Long-lane, Bermondsey, and both in 
the eastern and western direction of Southwark, 
Lamfi’eth, and the other ( southem parishes 

Stone pavement, on the other hand, prevails in 
the district which may be said to be within this 
boundary, bearing down upon the Thames in all 
directions. 

It is, doubtlessly, the fact that in both the dis¬ 
tricts thuS indicated exceptions to the general rule 
may prevail—that in one, for instance, there 
may be some miles of macadamized way, and in 
the other some miles of granite pavements; but 
such exceptions, I am told by a Commissioner 
of Taving, may fairly be dismissed as balancing 
each other. 

The wooden pavement, I am informed on the 
same authority, does not now comprise five miles 
of the London thoroughfares; little notice, there¬ 
fore, need he token of it. 

The miles of streets in the City'in which stone 
only affords the street medium of locomotion are 
50. T’he stone pavement in the localities outside 
of this area aro six times, or approaching to seven 
times, the extent of that in the City. I have no 
actual admeasurement to demonstrate this point, 
for none exists, and no private individual can 
offer *to measure hundreds of miles of streets in 
dialer to ascertain the composition of their sur¬ 
face. But the calculation has been made for me 


machinery, the iron generally wears more rapidly 
than the wood, the realon appearing to be, that 
the surface of the wood soon becomes covered 
with particles of dust and grit, which become 
partially embedded in it,'and, while they serve to 
protect the wood, convert its surface Into a Bpecies 
of file, which rapidly wears away whatever it rubs 
against.” • 

Such then are the different modes of construct¬ 
ing the London roads or streets. I shall now 
endeavour to show the relative length, and relative 
cost of the streets thus severally prepared for the- 
commercial, professional, and pleasurable transit of 
the metropolis. • 

The comparative extent of the macadamized, of 
the stone, and of the wood pavement of the streets 
of the metropolis, has not as yet been ascertained, 
for no general account hue appeared condensing 
the reports, returns, accounts, Ac., of the several 
specific bodies of management into one grand total. 

It is, however, possible to arrive at an approxi¬ 
mation as to the comparative extent I have spoken 
of; and in this attempt at approximation, in the 
absence of b 11 means of a definite statistical com¬ 
putation, I have had the assistance of an expe¬ 
rienced and practical surveyor, familiar with the 
subject c % 

Macadamization prevails beyond the following 
.boundaries:— 


by a gentleman thoroughly conversant with the 
Bubject, and well acquainted with the general 
relative proportion of ahe defined districts, 
parishes, and boroughs of the metropolis. 

We haye thus the following result, as regards 

the inner police district, or Metropolis Proper-- 

Miles. 

Granite paved streets ...... 400 

Macadamized ditto (or roads) . . . 1350 

Wood ditto. 5 

< _ 

Total . . . 1765 

This may appear a disproportionate estimate, 
but wiien it *is remembered that the inner police 
district of the metropolis extends as far as Hamp- 
titead, Tooting, Brentford, and Greenwich, it will 
be readily perceived that the relative proportions 
pf the macadamized and paved roads are much 
about the some as is here stated. 

As to the cost of these several roads) I will, 
before entering upon that part of the subject, 
state the prices of the different materials used in 
their manufacture. 

Aberdeen granite is now 11. 5s. per ton, de¬ 
livered, and prepared for paving, or, as it is often 
called, “ pitching.” A ton of “ seven inch ” 
finite, that is, granite sunk seven inches in the 
ground, will cover from two and three-quarters to 
three square yards, superficial measure, or nine 
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feet per yard. The cost, labour included, is, 
therefore, from 9a. to 12a. the square yard. This 
appears very costly j but in some of the more 
quiet greets, such as those in the immediate 
neighbourhood .of Golden and Fitaroy-squares,* a 
good granite pavement will endure for 20 years, 
requiring little repair. In other streets, such as 
Cheapside, for instance, it lasts frem three Vo four 
years, without repavesnent being. niSessary, sup¬ 
posing the best construction has been originally 
adopted.* * 

For macadamized streets, where there is a traffic 
like that of Tottenham Court-road,”three layers of 
small broken granite a yeai* are necessary; the 
cost of this repavement being about 2s. 6 d. a 
yard superficial measure. The. repairs and re- 
ayings on macadamized roads of regular traffic 
ange from 4s. 1» 6s. 6 <1. yearly, the square yard. 

Tlie wood pavement, which endures, with as 
.rifling outlay for*repairs, for about three years, 
costs, on an average, 11s. the square yard. 

The concrete used as a foundation in this 
street-construction costs 4s. 6 d. a cube yard, or 
17 feet, by which admeasurement it is always 
:alcq|ated. A cube yard of Thames ballast*weighs 
tbout 1J ton. • 

The average fost of street-building, new, taking 
,n average breadth, or about ten yards, from foot- 
rath to footpath, is then— 


Per Mile. 
£. s. d. 

Granite built .. 96 0 0 

Macadamized. 44 0 0 

Wood 88 0 


lr, as a total, * 

400 miles of granitepaved streets 
at £96 per mile .... 88,400 0 0 

1350 macadamized ditto, at 
£44 per mile . * . . . 59,400 0 0 

5 wood ditto, at £88 per mile . 440 0 0 

98,240 0 0 

This, then (about £100,000), is the original 
osl of the roads of the metropolis. 

The cost of repairs, &c., annually, is shown by 
le amount of the paving rati^ which may he 
iken as an average. 

£ >. d. 

400 miles of granite, at 20s. pei* 


mile-.- , . . 400 0 0 

1350 macadamized ditto, at t 

£18 4s. per mile . . *, 17,820 0 0 

5 wood* ditto, at 20s. perVnile 6 0 0, 

. Total . . . 18^25 0 0 


According to a " General Survey of the Metro- 
olitan Highways,” by Mr. Thomas Hughes, the 
incipal roads leading out of London are:— 

1. The Cambridge Road, from Shoreditch 
trough Kingsland. 

* This relates merely to the repairs to the woodffns 
avemant, but if a renewal of the blocks be Decenary, 
ien t na coat approach*# that of a new road; and are- 
ewai la considered necessary about ouce in three years. 


2. The Spying and Chelmsford Roads, from 
Whitechapel, throu^ Bow and Stratford. 

3. The Barking Retd, along the Commercial 
Boad past Limehouse. 

4. The Dover Road, from the Elephant and 

Castl#, across Blackheath. • 

*5. The Brighton' Reads, (a) through Croydon, 

( b) through Sutton. 

6. The Guildford Road, along the Westminster 
Eoad through Battersea and Wain^worth. 

7. The Staines, or Great Western Road, from 
Knightsbridge'through Brentford. 

8. The Amersham. and Aylesbury Road, along 

the Harrow Eoad, and through Harrow-on-the- 
Hill. * 

j. Thf St. Albatl’s Road, along the” E4geware 
Eoad through Elstree. 

10. The Oxford Road, from Bayswater through 
Ealing. 

11. The Great ' 

Eolghcad Road. I From Islington, by and 

12. The Great ? through*Barnet. 

North Road. 

As toe the amount of resistance to traction 
offered by different kinds of pavement, or the same 
paveiient under different circumstances, the follow¬ 
ing are the general results of the experiments 
nyide by M. Morin, at the expense of the French 
Govesnment:— 

1st. The traction is directly proportional to the 
load, iuijj inversely proportional to the diameter of 
the wheCl. * . . 

2nd, Upon a paved, or Ka?8 macadamized road, 
the resistance is independent of fhe width of the 
i-tire, when it exceeds from three to four inches. 

| 3rd. At a walking pace the traction is the same, 
*under the same circumstances, for carriages with 
springs and without them* 

4th. Upon hard macadamized, and upqp paved 
roads, the traction increases with the velocity: the 
increments of tractiasi being directly proportional 
to the increments of velocity above the velocity 
3'28 feet per second, or about 21 miles per hour. 
The equal increment of traejion thus dire to each 
equal increment of velocity is less’Tts the road is 
more smooth, and the carriage lessVigid or better 
hung. • 

5th. Upon soft* roads of earth, or sand, or turf, 
or roads fresh and thickly gravelled, the traction is 
independent of the velocity. , 

6th. Upon a well-made and compact pavement 
of hewn stones, the traction at a walking pace is 
not more than three-fourths of tlyrt upon the best 
macadamized roads up£er similar circumstances; 
at a trotting pace it is equal to it. 

7th. The destruction of the road is in all cases 
greater, as the diameters of the wheels are less, 
and it is greater in carriages without than with 
springs, 

In Sir H. Parnell's book on roads, p. 78, we we 
told that Sir John Macneill, by means of an in¬ 
strument invented by himself for measuring tits 
tractivj force required on different kinds ofaroadt 
obtained the following general remits as ie the 
power requisite to move a ton weight'under tmdSf 
nary circumstaffses, at a very low velocity 
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Fore#, In 

Description of Ron*. *quired kT 

moves ton. 

On a well made pavement ... 31 

On a road made with b'ix ipches of 
broken stone of great hardness, 

•* laid either on a foundation of large 
stones, set in the form of a pave¬ 
ment, or upon*a bottoming of con¬ 
crete 

On an old flint road, or a road made 
with a thick citing of broken 65 
stone, laid on earth .*.... 

On a road nfttde with a dhick coating 

of gravel, laid on earth ... 1 


In the same work the relative degrees of resist¬ 
ance to tgjgtion on the set oral kinds of roads are 
thus expi eased :— 

On a timber surface. 2 

On a paved road.c ■ ■ • 2 

On a well-made broken stono road, in a * 

dry clean state. 5, 

On a well-made broken stone road, 
covered with dust .* 

On a well-made broken stone road, wet 

and muddy.10' 

On a gravel or flint road, in a dry 

clean state.£3 

On a gravel or, flint road, in a wet 
muddy state .,. 

Of the Traffic of London. 

I HAVE shown (at p. 159, vol, ii.) that the num¬ 
ber of miles of streets included in the Inner Lts- 
tiict of the Metropolitan Police is 1750. 



and from north to south about thirteen miles. JEho 
number of streets id London is said to be 10,000, 
though upon what authority the statement is 
made, and within what compass, it is meant to ho 
applied, I have n&t been able to ascertain. It i* 
calculated, however, that there are 1900 miles of 
gas “ mains ” i:mi down in London and the 
suburbs ; so aha} adopting ,the estimate of the 
Commissioners of Poiice, or 1760 miles of streets, 
within an area of about 90 square miles, u e can¬ 
not go far wrong. 

Now, as to die amount of traffic that takes 
place daily over this vast extent of paved road, it 
is almost impossible to predicate anything defi¬ 
nitely. As yet there are only a few crude facts 
easting in connection with* the subject. All wo 
know is, that the London streets gre daily tra¬ 
versed by 1500 omnibuses—such was the number 
of dri vois licensed by the Metropolitan Com¬ 
missioners in 1850—and about 3000 cabs—the 
number of drivers licensed in 1850 was 5000, 
but many “cabs” have a day and night driver as 
well, and the Return from the Stamp and Tax 
Office eifcd below, leprc^ents the number of 
licensed cabiiolets, in 1849, at 2846: besides 
these public conveyances, there are the private car¬ 
riages and carts, so that the metropolitan vehicles 
may be said to employ altogether upwards of 
20,000 Worses. 

In the Morning Chronicle I said, when treat¬ 
ing of the London omnibus-driversand conductors : 
—“ The average journey, as regards the distance 
travelled by each omnibus, is rfux miles, and 
tha£ d&tance is, in some cases, tiavelled twelve 
times a day, or as it is called, 'six there and 
«!x back.’ Some omnibuses perform the journey 
only ten times a day, and some, but a minority, 
a less number of times. Now, taking the 


Mr. Peter Cunningham, in his excellent “Hand¬ 
book of Modern London," t(^ls us that " the 


average distance travelled 'by each omnibus at 
between 45 and 50 miles a day—and this, I am 


streets of the Metropolis, if put together, would assured, on the best authority, is within the mark. 


measure 3000 miles in length but he does not 

' refers to the* he as ? i 8 n » t0 th “ “> d 

other place he cit'I d , see ”’. however that he 
some of the /rincip^TuJ? lstr,ct: , Rnd “ iln ; 


while 00 miles a day might exceed it—and com¬ 
puting the omnibuses running daily at 1500, we 
find 'a travel,’ as it was worded to me, of up¬ 
wards of 70,000 miles daily, or a yearly ‘travel’ 


5115 yds. 
2301 
1730' 
1690 
1690 
1886 


New-rond * rfi, r i»g a-*’- Vent of of more, than 25.000,000 miles; an extent 
Oxford-street' 23(11 ^ ' Ve>’ ° carI J - « > ‘ which is upwards M a thousand times more than 
Kegent-street ' 1730 ”V ” j the circumference of the earth; and that this esti- 

Piccadiily . ’ 1C90 ” ’ ” 1 ” ia no wav gxceeds the truth is proved bv 

City-road ! ' 1 1690 V sum ttnml ®**y P aid t0 l h c Excise for ‘mileage. 

Strand ' ’ 1896 \ich amounts on an average to 91. each* ‘ but ’ 

Of the rivo great hues offtreets parallel to the fc‘ h ’ ? “Pf to , 1 ^l 000 ^ f r 
river, the one extending along OxTord-street, Hoi- distal ’ * W oonrmn' 6 -/ the T® ° f duty 
bom, Cheapside, Cornhill, and Whitechapel to the buses eS, !S A A °° * “ B ag / re 8»V> 

a f® 

Do**, is according to the same authority, about onjeo to obtain^tSvel at 

«1»al m length to the other. Mr. Woal/Urts. assert that the f da lv 16s we 

« we have already seen, that the spates* length miles of ground *6000 ’ s. o^5?GOO 

of street from east to west i. about fourteen miles, 18,$50,000 miles W, or,in round 


•quai in length to the other. Mr. Weal* assorts, assert that the 
as we have aJreadv seen, that the mtuitAat lA««tk .#> _. 


“ r h ,T ^ the l^ttogrh Sta of ground U. «’ 6^ 

of street from east to west is about fourteen miles, 18.250.000 mile. ™ 


day, or, in round nm 
the course of the year. 
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According to a return obtained by Mr. Cbarle* 
Cochrane from the Stamp-and Tax Office, Somerset 
House, there were in the metropolis, in 1849-50, 
the following number of horses:— 

Private carriage, job, and cart horses (in 

London) ...... 3,683 

Ditto ... (in Westminster) 6,339 
Cabriolets licensed, 2846 (baying two 
horses each) . . ■ . ^ 5,692 

Omnibuses licensed 1650 (four horses* 
each) ...... 5,500 

• - 

Total number of horses inihe metropolis 21,214 


I am assured, by persons well acquainted with 
the omnibus trade, tTiat the number of omnibus 
horses here eked is far too low—as many proprie¬ 
tors employ ten horses to each “ bus," and nane 
less than six. lienee we may fairly assume that 
there are at the least 25,000 horses at work every 
day in the streets of London. Besides the horses 
above mentioned, it is estimated that the number 
daily coming to the metropolis from the surround¬ 
ing parts is 3000 ; and calculating that <Sich of the 
25,000, which may be Said to be at work out of 
the ent're number, travels eight miles a day, the 
aggregate length of ground gone over by the whole 
would amount to 200,000 miles per diem, or 
about 70,000,000 miles throughout tlfe year. 
There are, as we have seen, upwards of 1750 
miles of streets in London. It follows, tnerefore, 
that each piece of pavement would be traversed 
no le‘ss than 40*000 times per annum, or upwards 
of a hundred times a day, by some hors# ctf 
vehicle. 


As I said before, the facts that have been co^ 
lected concerning the absolute traffic of the seve¬ 
ral parts of London mre of the most meagre des¬ 
cription. The only observations of any character 
that have been made upon the subject are—as 
far as my knowledge goes—those of M. D'Areey, 
which are contained in a French report upon the 
roads of London, ag compared with those of 
Pans. I 


This gentleman, speaking of the relative number 
of vehicles passing,and repaesing over ceitain parts 
of tiie two capitals, says :—* The Boulevards of 
Paris are the parts where the greatest traffic takes 
place. On the Bouleva t d dcs Ca^Hcins there pass, 
every *G4 hours, 9070 horses drawing carriages ; 
on toe Boulevard des Itaiieiis, 10,7{j>0 ; Boulevard 
PoiesonQre, 7720 ; Boulevard St, Denis, 96^; 
Boulevard des Filles du Oalvaire, 5856 : general 
average of the above, 8600. Rue du Faubourg 
St. /tytoine, 4300 ; Avenue des CfKimps Elysecs, 
8959. At London, in Pall Mall, opposite Her 
IfajjMty’s Theatre, there pass at least 800 car¬ 
riages every hour. On London-briBge the number 
Vehicles passing and repassing is not less than 
18,800 every hour. On Westminster-bridge the 
aumal traffic amounts to 8,000,000 horses at the 
tapti % this it will be seen that the tmffie in 
@Pf v 4*e* mot amount to one-half of what 
** **** uf Wdoin" 


Qf the Bust and Dirt of the Streets 
^of London. 

We have merely to reflect upon the vast amount 
of traffic just shown to be daily going on through¬ 
out* London—to think of the # 70,000,000 miles 
V)f journey throifgh She metropolis annually per¬ 
formed #)y the entire vehicles (which is more 
than two-third* the distance from the earth to** 
the sun)—to bear in mind that ^ach part of Lon¬ 
don is on the average gone over and over again 
40,000 ti*ne8 in the course of the year, and same 
parts as many as 13,000 times in a day—and 
that every horse and vehicle fcy which the streets 
are traversed are furnislfbd, the one with four 
jfon-bgund hoofsf and thef other with icon-bound 
wheels—to have an imperfect idea of the enor¬ 
mous weights and friction continually operating 
upon the surface of the streets—as well as the 
amount of grinding and pulverising*#*)*! wear 
and tear, that mujt be perpetually taking place in 
the paving-stones and macadamTzed roads of Lon¬ 
don ; and thus wg may be able to form some men¬ 
tal estimate as to the quantity of dust and dirt 
annually produced by these means alone. 

But the table in pp. 186-7, which has‘been col¬ 
lected at great trouble, vy^ll give us still more accu¬ 
rate notions on the subject. It is not given as per- 
feot, but as being the best information, in the ab¬ 
sence of positive returns, that was procurable even 
from the best informed. 

Ileie, tiffin, we Jiavt^an aggregate total of dust 
collected from the principal paVts of the metro¬ 
polis amounting to no less tnlui 141,466 loads. 
The value of this refuse is said to be as much as 
21 # 22H. 8s., but of this and more I shall speak 
hereafter. At present I merely seek to give the 
reader a general notion* upon the matter. I wish 
to show him, before treating of the labourers en¬ 
gaged in the scavenging of the London streets, 
the amount of w#rk they have to do. 

• • 

Of the Street-Dust of London, and the 
Loss and Injury occasioned by it. 

•• 

The daily and nightly grinding of thou¬ 
sands of wheels, the iron frictioi^ of so many 
horses’ hoofs, the evacuations of horses and cattle, 
and the ceaseless motion of pedestrians, all de¬ 
composing the substance of our streets and roads, 
give rise to many distinct kinds of street-dirt. 
These are severally known as 

( 1 ) Dust. * 

(2) Horse-dung and cattle-manure. 

. (3) Mltd*, when mixed with water and with 
geneial refuse, such as the remains of fruit and 
other things throwij into the street and swept 
together. 

- (4) Surface-water when mired With stNet- 
sewage. 

These productions I shall treat severally, and 
first of the street-dust. 

pie “ detriiue” of the ^streets of London 
assumes many forms, and; is known Sy many 
names, according as it is combined with mow or 
lets water. *, 
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London labour and the London poor. 


1st. In a perfectly dry state, bo that the par¬ 
ticles no longer exist either in a state of cohesion 
or aggregation, but are minutely divided and dis¬ 
tinct, it is known by the name of " dust.” 

2nd. When in combination'"'with a small quan¬ 
tity of water, so that it assumes the consistency 
of a pop, the particles being neither free tc* move 
i for yet able to reBist pressure, the detritus is 
known by the name of "mac mud,” or simply 
"mud,” according os it proceeds from a macadam¬ 
ized or stone paved road. * « 

3rd. When in combination with a greater quan¬ 
tity of water, so that it is rendered almost 
liquid, it is known as " Blop-dirt.” 

4th. When in combination witfi a still griater <| 
quantity of water, so that it is capable of running 
off into the sewers, it is known by the name of 
" street surface-water.” 

The nmTTfcf the streets of London is then 
merely the dust <y- detritus of the granite of 
which they are composed, agglutinated either with 
rain or the water from the water* ig-carts. Gra¬ 
nite consists of silex, felspar, and 'mica. Sifex is 
sand, while felspar and mica are also silex pi 
combination with alumina (clay), and either potash 
or magnesia. Hence it w#uld appear to be owing 
to the affinity of the alumina or clay for moisture, 
as well as the property of silex to "gelatinize” 
with water under certain conditions, that the 
particles of dry dust derive their pjopertj. of 
agglutinating, whep wetted*- and* so forming what 
is termed “mud”—either “mac,” or simple milW, 
according, as I said before, to the nature of the 
paving on which it is formed. 

By dust the street-cleansers mean the collection 
of every kind of refuse in the dust-bins; but I 
here speak, of course, of the fine particles of earthy 
matter produced by the attrition of our roads 
when in a dry state. Street dust is, more properly 
speaking, mud deprived of its moisture by evapo¬ 
ration. Miss Landon (L. E. fc) used to describe 
the London dust as "mud in high spirits,” and 
perhaps no figure^ of speech could convey a 
better notion of its character. 

In some parts of the suburbs on windy clays 
London is a ptfifect dust-mill, and although the 
dust may be allayed by the agency of the water- 
carts (by which means it is again converted into 
" mac,” or mud), it is not j'ftcn thoroughly allayed, 
and is a source of considerable loss, labour, and 
annoyance. Stree/-dust is not collected for any 
Useful purpose, so that as there is no return to be 
balanced against its prejudicial effects/,t remains 
only to calculate the quantity of it^annually pro¬ 
duced, and thus to arrive at the extent of the 
mischief. « 

Street-dust is disintegrated granite, that is, pul¬ 
verized quartz and felspar, felspar being princi¬ 
pally composed of alumina or clay, and quartz 
silex or sand ; it is the result of the attrition, or 
in a word it is the detritus, of the stones used in 
pavements^nd in mtf&drimizatiofc ; it is further 
composed of the pulventttwWr of fcff home «nd 
cattle-dung, and of the almost irrrperi$e$ttHe, but 
still, I am assured, eXirtenf -powder which anises 


from the friction of the wooden pavement even 
when kept moist. In the roads of the nearest 
suburbs, even around such placeB as the Regent’s- 
park, *at many seasons this dust is produced 
largely, so that very often an open window for 
•the enjoyment of fresh air is one for the intrusion 
of fresh dust. Thja may be less the case in the 
busier and more frequently-watered thoroughfares, 
but even there the annoyance is great. 

I find in the " Reports ’bin which this subject 
is mentioned hut little said concerning the in¬ 
fluence of dust upon the public health. Dr. 
Arnott, however, is very explicit on the subject. 
" It is,” says he, " scarcely conceivable that the 
immense quantities of granite dust, pounded by 
ono^r two hundred Thousand* pairs of wheels (!) 
working on macadamized streets, .should not 
greatly injure the public health. In houses bor¬ 
dering such streets or roads it is found that, not¬ 
withstanding the practice of watering, the furni¬ 
ture is often covered with dust, even more than 
once in the day, so that writing on it with the 
finger becomes legible, and the lungs and air 
tubes of tlx; inhabitants, with a moist lining to 
detain the dust,are constantly pumping in the samd 
atmosphere. The passengers by a stijge-coach in 
dry weather, when the wind is moving with them 
So as to keep them enveloped in the cloud of dust 
raised by«lbe horses’feet and the wheels of the 
coach, have their clothes soon saturated to white¬ 
ness, and their lungs are charged in a correspond¬ 
ing degree. A gentleman who rode only 20 
miles m this way had afterwards toyough and ex- 
pegtor^te^or ten days to clear his chest again.” 

In order that the deleteriousness to health in- 
cif^nt to the inhalation of these fine and offensive 
particles may be the better estimated, I may 
add, that in every 24 hours an adult breathes 
30 hogsheads of air ; and Mfc Erasmus Wilson, 
in his admirable work on the Skin, lias the fol¬ 
lowing passage concerning the extent of surface 
presented by the lungs :— 

" The lungs receive the atmospheric air through 
the windpipe. At the root of the neck the wind¬ 
pipe, or tiachea, divides into two branches, called 
bronchi, and each bronchus, upon entering its 
respective lung, divides into an infinity of small 
tubes ; the latter terminate in small pouches, 
called air-cells, and a number of these little 
air cells communfcaVe together at the extremity 
of each small tube. The pumber of air-cells in 
the Vo lungs has been estimated at 1,744,000,000, 
and the extent of the' skin which lines the cells 
and jubes together at 3500 square feet. This cal¬ 
culation of the upmber of air-cells, and the extent 
of the lining membrane, rests, I^believe, on<he. 
authority of Dr. Addison of Malvern.” 

What is the aenount of atmospherical granite, 
dung, and refuse-dust received in a given period 
into the human lungs, has nisver, I am informed, 
been ascertained even by approximation; but ac¬ 
cording to the above facts it mAfft be sowetbing 
fearful ,to contemplate. 

After this brief recital ofwhafcirf known concern¬ 
ing the sanitary ptft of the qifeitkm, I p*oe«ed t© 
ccmsiddr the damage «wd ItfM occasioned by street- 
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dust. In no one respect, perhaps, can this be 
ascertained with perfect precision, but still even 
a rough approximation to the extent of the evil 
is of value, as giving us more definite ideas on the 
subject. 

It will be seen, on reference to the preceding 
table, that the quantity of "street-refuse collected 
in dry weather throughout the metropolis is be¬ 
tween 300 and 400 cart-logds daily* or upwards 
of 100,000 carloads, th* greater propoition of 
which may be termed street-dust. # 

• The damage dfccasioned by the street-dust 
arises from its penetrating, before removal, the 
atmosphere both without add within our houses, 
and consists in the sowing of wearing apparel, the 
injury of the stock-in-trade of shopkeepers, and 
of household furniture. # 

Washing‘is, fff course, dependent up#n the 
duration .of time in which it is proper, in the 
estimation of the several classes of socigty, to 
retain wearing apparel upon the person, on the' 
bed or the table, without what is termed a 
"change;” 'and this duration of time with thou¬ 
sands of both men and women is often deter¬ 
mined by the presence or absence of dirt on the 
garment; and not arbitrarily, as aiffong wealthier 
people, with whom clean shirt every morning, 
and a clq^n table-cloth every one, two, three, or 
more days, as may happen, are regarded as things 
of course, no matter what may be the state of tlie , 
displaced linen. • 

The Board of Health, in one of their Reports, 
speak very decisively and definitely on this sub¬ 
ject. “ Common observation of the rate at which 
the skin, linen, and clothes (not to speak of paper, 
books, prints, and furniture) become curtjf ir# the 
metropolis,” say they, “as compared with the time 
that olapses before a proportionate amount of 
deterioration and uncleanliness is communicated in 
the rural districts, will warrant the estimate, that 
full one-half the expense of washing to maintain 
a passable degree of cleanliness , is rendered ne¬ 
cessary by the excess of smoke generated in open 
fires, and the ucess of dust arising from the im¬ 
perfect. scavenging of the roads and streets. Per¬ 
sons engaged in washing linen on a large scale, 
state that it is dirtied in the crowded parts of the 
metropolis in one-third the time in which the like 
degree of uncleanliness vJbuld be produced in a 
rural district; but all attest the fact, that linen is 
more rapidly destroyed by^vgshing than by the 
wear on the person. The expense of the more 
rapid destruction of Jincn must be added to the 
extra expense of washing. These expends and 
inconveniences, the greater portion of which are 
due to local maladministration, occasion a» extra 
expenditure of upwards of to three millions 
plr annum— exclusive of the injury done ta # the 
general health and the medical and otheT expenses 
consequent thereon.” • 

Here, then, we find the evil effects of the im¬ 
perfect scavenging of the metropolis estimated at 
between two and three millions sterling per annum, 
and this in the mere matter of extra washing and 
it* necessary concomitant extra wear o&4 ^ar of 
clothes. 


As this estimate, however, appears to me 
to exaggerate the evil beyond all due bounds, I 
j» will proceed to adduce a few facts, bearing upon 
the point: and fifst as to the expense of washing^ 
In order to ascertain as accurately as possible, 
the actual washing expenses of labouring Inen and 
t their families whose washing was done at home, 
Mr. John Bulla* the Honorary Secretary to the 
Association for the Promotion of Baths and Wash¬ 
houses, tells us in a Repost presented to Parlianilnt, 
“that inquiries were made of several hundred 
families of labouring men, and it was found that, 
takim 7 tfte wife's labour as worth" 5s. a week / the 
total cost of washing at home, for a man and wife 
and four children, averagad very closely on 2 s. &d. 
a week, *= 5d. a head. The cost of coals, soda, 
soap, starchy blue, mid sometiTnee water, was 
nfther less than one-third of the amount. The 
time occupied was rarely less than two days, and 
more often extended into a third day, so that the 
value of the labour was rather m ere than two- 
thirds of the amount. * 

1 The cost fif washing to^ingle men among the 
labouring classes, whose washing expenditure 
might be exacted to be on a very Tow scale, such 
as hod-men and street-sweepers, was found to be 
4 \d. a head. 

“ The cost of waging to very small tradesmen 
could not be safely estimated at much more than 
Qd. a head a week. 

“ It may, perhaps,” continues the Report, “ be 
safe to reckon the weekly washing expenses of the 
poorer 4alf of riie inhabitants of the metropolis at 
^iot exceeding 6 d. a^ead ; but the expenditure for 
washing rapidly increases fft the inquiry ascends 
into what are called the * middle classes.’ 

“ The washing expenses of families in which 
servants are employed may be considered as 
double that of th% servants’, and, therefore, as 
ranging from 1$. Od. to 5s. a week a head. 

“ There is considerable difficulty^ ascertaining 
with any exactness the washing expenditure of 
private families, ]mt the conclusion is that, taking 
the whole population, the washing bills of London 
are nearly Is. a week ajiead, or 5,900,000/. a year. 

“ Of course,”-adds Ir. Brfllar, “ I give this as 
but a rough estimate, and ntany exceptions may 
easily be taken to it; but I fe4 pretty confident 
that it is not very far from the truth.” 

As I before stated, I am in no way disposed 
to go to the extent of the calculation here made. 
It appears to me that*in parliamentary investiga¬ 
tions by the agency of select committees, or by 
gentlemen appointed to report on any subject, 
there is an aptitude to deal with the whole 
body of The.people as if they were earning the 
wages of well and regular!y-empl3yed labourers, 
or even mechanics. To suppose that the starv¬ 
ing ballast-heaver, the victim of a vicious truck 
system, which condemns him to poverty and 
drunkenness, or the sweep, or the dustman, 
or the street-seller-—all very numerous classes'— 
expends Is. a week in his washing, is far beyond 
Jhe fact. Still less is expended ir^the washing 
of these people's children. Even ’f efi-non- 

ducted artisan, with tpro clean shtrtt * week 
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(coating him 6 d), with the washing of etockinga, 
&c. (coating 1 d. or 2d.), doea not expend 1*. ‘a 
week; *o that, though the wailing bills of many 
ladiea and of aome gentlemen may average 10a. 
weekly, if we consider how few are rich and 
how many poor, the extra payment aeema inauflb 
cient to make np the average of the weekly 
shilling for the washing of all classes. ■ 

A prosperous and respectable master green¬ 
grocer, who was what may be called “ particular ” 
in his dress, as he had been a gentleman’s servant, 
and was now in the habit of waiting' upon the 
wealthy persons in his neighbourhood, told me 
that the following wa%>the.average of his washing 
bill. He was a bachelor; all his washing was 
put out, and he considered his expenditure far 
above the average of his class, as many used no 
night-shirt, but slept in the shirts they wore during 
the day, and paid only 3d., and even lesB, per 
shirt to their .washer-woman, and perhaps, and 
more especially in xyinter, made one shirt last the 
week. 


Two shirts (per week) . o . 

7 d. 

Stockings. 

Night-shirt (worn two weeks ge¬ 

1 

nerally, average per week) 

Sheets, blankets, and Other house¬ 

01 

hold linens or woollens . 

2 

Handkerchiefs .... 

0i 


1U. 


My informant was satisfied that he had put his 
expenditure at the highest. I also ascertained that 
an industrious wife, who was able to attend to her 
household matters, could wash the clothes of it 
small tradesman’s family,—for a man, his wife, 
and four small children,—“ well,” at the following 
rate:— » 

1 lb. soap . . . ., 4\d. or 3d. 

Soda and starch . . 0J 

i cwt. coals (extra) . ‘ . 3j 

8i(t 

or less than ljd. per head. 

In this calculation it will be seen the cheapest 
soap is reckoned, and that there is no allowance 
for tli£ wife's labour. When I pointed out the 
latter circumstance, my informant said : “ I look 
on it that the washing labour is part of the wife’s 
keep, or what ehg.gives in return for it; and that 
as she’d have to be kept if she didn’t do it, why 
there shouldn’t be no mention, of it. she was 
working for. others it would be quite different, 
but washing is o family matter; that ’g my way 
of looking at it. Coke, too, ic often used instead 
of coals; besides, a bit of bacon, or potatoes, or 
the tea-kettle, will have to be boiled, and that’s 
•managed along with the hot water for the suds, 
and would have to be done anyhow, especially in 
winter." 

One dtoent woman, who had fire children, 
“ all under eight,’ told me she often sat up half, 
and sometimes the whole night to vyash, when 
busy other ways. She was not in poverty, for 


she earned “ a good bit" in going out to cook, and 
her husband was employed by a pork-butcher. 

I may farther add, that a great many single men 
wash their own clothes. Many of the street-sellers in 
particu&r do this ; so do such of the poor as live in 
their own rooms, and occasionally the dwellers in 
the low lodging-houses. One street-seller of ham 
sandwiches, whose aprons, sleeves, and tray-cloth, 
were remarkably white, told me that he washed 
them him«elf, as well as his shirt, &c., and that 
it was the common practice vftth his class. This 
washing—his aprons, tray-cloths, shirts, and stock¬ 
ings included—cost him, every three weeks, i\d. 
or 5 d. for 1 lb. of soap, Which is less than 1 jd. a 
week. Among such people it is considered that the 
washing of a shirt is, gs they say, “a penn’orth of 
soap/and the stockings in,” meaning that a penny 
outlay is sufficient to wash for both. ' 

Birt not only does Mr. Bullar’s estimate exceed 
the truth as regards the cost of washing among 
the poorer classes, but it also errs tn the propor¬ 
tion they are said to bear to the other ranks of 
society. That gentleman speaks of “ the poorer 
half of the ^inhabitants of the metropolis,” as if 
the rich and poor were equal in numbers 1 but 
with all deference, it will be found that the ratio be¬ 
tween the well-to-doand the needy is asel to 2, that 
i? to say, the property and income-tax returns teach 
us there are at least two persons with an income below 
1 BOA per Ahnum, to every one having an income 
above it. Hence, the population of London being, 
within a fraction, 2,400,000 ; the numbers of the 
metropolitan well-to-do and needy would be re¬ 
spectively. 800,000 and 1,600,000, 1 'and, allowing 
thd coot of the washing of the former to average 
Is. per head (adults and children), and, the wash¬ 
ing of the labouring classes to come to 2d. a head, 
young and old (the expense of the materials, when 
the work is done at home, average, it has been 
shown, about l£d. for each member of the family), 
we shall then have the following statement:— 

Annual cost of washing for 800,000 

people, at Is. per head per week . £2,080,000 
Annual cost of washing for 1,600,000 

people, at 2cf, per head per week . 698,383 

Total cost of washihg of metropolis £2,778,333 

I am convinced, ’low as the estimate of 2d!, a 
week may appear for all whose incomes are under 
1201. a year, from manjf considerations, that 
the aoove computation is rather over than under 
the truth. As, for instance, Mr. Hawes has said 
concerning the consumption of soap in the metro¬ 
polis,— “Careful inquiry has proved that u the 
quantity used is much greater than that indicated 
by the Excise returns; but reducing the results 
obtained by inquiry in one uniform proportion, 
the quantity used by the labouring classes earning 
from 10s. to 80s. per week is 10 lbs. each per 
annum, including every member of the family. 
Dividing the population of the metropolis into 
threu classes: (1) the wealthy; (2) the shop¬ 
keepers and tradesmen; (8) labourers and the 
poor, and allowing 16 lbs,, 10 lbs., and 4 lb* to 
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each respectively, the consumption of the metro 
polis will be nearly 200 tona per week.” Th< 
cost of each ton- of soap Mr. Hawes estimate! 
at 45/. 

Professor Clarke, however, computes the metro 
politrm consumption of soap tit 250 tom. pel 
week, and the cost per ton at 601. 

According to the above estimates, * 

. the total quantity <H soap used*every 
year ip the metropolis is 12,000 tons, • 
and this, at 601. per tofl, comes to , f600,00C 

Professor Clarke reckons tbe«gross 
consumption of soda in the^netropolis, 
at 250 tons per month, costing 101. a 
ton; hence for the year the con¬ 
sumption will be 3900 tons, cost¬ 
ing..... . 30,*0C 

The cost of water, according to the . 

same authority*, is 3s. id. per head 
per annum, and this, for the whole 
metropolis, amounts to .... , 400,000 

Istimatingthe cost of the coals used 
in heating the water to be equal to # 
that of the soap, we have for the 
gross expense of fuel 'annually con¬ 
sumed in wffehing. 600,000 

There are 21,000 laundresses in 


London, and, calculating that the , 

wages of these average 10 j. a week 

each all the year round, the gross 

sum paid' - to them, would be in 

round numberg ........ 550,000 

Profit of employers, say ... . ^550,OfO 
Add for sundries, as starch, &c. . ^t),00Q 


Total cost of washing of metropolis £2,780,0(fo 

Hence it would jppear, that viewed either by 
the individual expense of the great bulk of society, 
or else by the aggregate cost of the materials and 
labour used in cleansing the clothes of the people 
of London, the total sum annually expended in 
the washing of the metropolis may be estimated 
at the outside at two millions and three quarters 
sterling per annum, or about 11. 3s. id. per head. 

And yet, though the daty for the calculation 
here given, as to the cost and quantity of the 
principal materials used in cleansing the clothes of 
London, are derived from the same Report as that 
in which the expense of the metropolitan washing 
is estimated at 5,000,per annum, the Board 
of Health do not hesitate in that document tSfsay 
that,—“ Of the fairness ss£ the estimate of the 
expense of washing to the higher and middle 
clas|es, and to the great bulk of fhe householders, 
and the better class of artisans, we entertain 
no doubt whatever. Whatsoever deductions, if 
any, may be made from the abofe estimate, if is, 


nevertheless, an under-estimate for maintaining, 
at Jhe present expense of washing, a proper 
amount of cleanliness in linen.” 

Proceeding, howevtb, with the calculation as to 
the loss from the imperfect scavenging of the 
metropolis, we have the following results:— 

'lobs FROM DUST AlffD DIRT IS TUB STREETS OF 

th\s metropolis, owing to the extra 

WASHING! ENTAILED TIfEREBT. * 

According to the Board of Htalth, 
taking the ylarly amount of the wash¬ 
ing of the metropolis at 5,000,0001., 
and assuming the washing to be 
doubled by street-dirt, th£ loss will bo £2,500,000 

* Calculating the washing, however) • 

for reasons above adduced, to be only 

2,760,0001., and to be as much again 

as it might be under an improved 

system of scavenging, the loss will hp 1,375,000 

Or calculating, ns a minimum y that 
the remediable loss is less than one- 
half, Jhe cost is •.£1,000,000 

Hence it would appear that the loss from 
drfbt arid dirtis really enormous. 

In a work entitled “ Jianatory Progress,” being 
the Fifth Report of the National Philanthropic 
Association, I find a calculation as to the losses 
sustained from dust and dirt upon our clothes. 
Owiijg to the increased wear from daily brushing 
to rdmov» the djist, and occasional scraping to 
reipove the mud, the*lose is estimated at from 
31. to 71. per annum for eaclr well-dressed man 
and woman, and 11. for infenorly-dressed persons, 
including their Sunday and holiday clothing. 

I inquired of a West-end tailor, who previously 
to hi^ establishment iij business had himself been 
an operative, and had had experience both in 
town and country as to the wear of clothes, and I 
learned from hii% the following particulars. 

With regard to < the clothes of the wealthy 
classes, of those who could always command a 
carriage in bad weather, there girts no means of 
judging as to the loss earned by bad acavengery, * 

My informant, however, obliged me with the 
following calculations, the results o^his experience. 
His trade is what I may describe as a medium 
business, between the low slop and the high 
fashionable trades. The garments of which he 
spoke were those wofn by clerks, shopmen, 
students, tradesmen, town-travellers, and others 
not engaged in menial or handktaft labour. 

Altogether, and after consulting his books rela¬ 
tive to toWli ajd country customers, my informant 
thought it might be easy to substantiate the fol¬ 
lowing estimate as, regards the duration and cost 
of clothes in town and country among the classes 
I hare specified. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE COST OP CLOTHES WORN IN TOWN 

AND COUNTRY. . 



Original cost. 

Town. 


e 

Duration. 

Annual cost. 


£ s. d. 

Years. 

£ s. d. 

Coat 

2 10 0 

2 

15 0 

Waistcoat 

0 15 0 

. 2J 

0 6 0 

Prowsers . 

15 0 

1? 

10 0 

Total Suit. 

i 410 o 


2 11 0 


Difference of 
cost. 



Here, then, it appears that the annual outlay 
for clothes in town, by the classes 1 have specified, 
is about 2 1. 11s.; while the annual outlay in the 
country for the same garments is 1 l. 14s. 2 d .; 
tho differenc'd of expense being lbs. \0d. per 
annum. I consulted another tailor on the sub¬ 
ject, and his estimate was a trifle above that of 
my informant. . 

I should remark that the proportion thus adduced 
holds, whatever be the number of garments worn 
in the year, or in a series of years, for the calcu¬ 
lation was made not aS to individual garments, f | 
but as to the general wear, evinced by the average 
outlay, as shown in the tradesman’s books, of the 
tame class of persons in town and country. 

In the calculation given in the puhlica.ion of 
the National Philanthropic Association, the, loss 
on a well-dressed Londoner’s clothing, arising from 
excessive dust and dirt, is estimated at from 3 L 
to 71. per annum. 13y the above table it will 
be seen that the clothes which cost li. Us.'id. 


It would be pushing the inquiry to exceeding 
minuteness were I to enter into calculatiorur as to 
the comparative expense of boots, hats, and ladies’ 
dresses worn in town and country; suffice it, that 
competent persons in each of the vestiary trades 
have beensqen, and averages drawnfor,the accounts 
of their town and country customers. 

All things, then, being duly considered, the fol¬ 
lowing conclusion would seem to be warranted 
by the facts 

Annual cost of clothes to 800,000 f 
the - metropolitan population (those 
belonging to the class who have in¬ 
comes above 1501. per annum) at 4 1. 
per year each.£3,200,000 

Annual cost of clothes to 1,600,000 ( 
of the metropolitan population (those 
belonging to the class who have in- 
conv-s below 1501. per annum), at 1 1. 
per year each . 1,600,000 


per annum in the cleanliness of a country^ abode, 
cost 21. 11s., or, within a fraction, half as much 
again, in the uncleanliness of a London atmo¬ 
sphere and roads. If, therefore, any London in¬ 
habitant, of the classes I have specified, expend 
four times 21. 11s. in his clothes yearly, as 
many do, or 101. 4s., he loses 31. 6s. 4<Z., or 
5s. 4d. more than the minimum mentioned in 
the Report alluded to. 

Now estimating 21. 10s. as the yearly tailor’s 
bill among the well-to-do (boys and men), and cal¬ 
culating that one-sixth of the metropolitan popula¬ 
tion (that is, half of the one-third who may be 
said to belong to the class having incomes above 
1601. a year) spend this sum yearly in clothes, we 
have the folio wifig statement; — 

AaOBEGATS Loss UPON ClOTHiiS WOBNHtN LONDON. 

£ s. d. 

400,000 persons living jn 
London expend in clothing (at 
21. 10s. per annum) .... 1,000,000 0 0 

400,000 persons living in bet¬ 
ter atmospheres in rural ports, 
and with the same stock of 
clothes, expend one-third less, . 

or .. 666,666 18 4 

Difference 838)333 6 8 


£4,800,000 

Annual cost of the same clothes if 
worn in the country. 3,000,000 

Extra expense annually entailed by 
dust and dirt of metropolis . . . £1,200,000 

In the above estimate I have included the cost 
of wear and tear of linen from extra washing 
when worn in London, and this has been stated 
on the authority qf the Board of Health to be 
double that of linen worn in the country. 

In connection with this subject I may cite the 
following curious calculation, taken from a Parlia¬ 
mentary Report, as tothe cost of a working man’s 
new shirt, comprisip^touv yards of strong calico. 


V' laterial .—Cotton at 6d. per lb. d. 

1} lb., with lose ‘hereupon .... 8'25 

Manufacture ,— d. 

Gpiffiiing.2 - 26 

Weaving.8'00 

Profit.-25 


- 6-60 

18-75 

Bleaching about . 1-25 

15-00 

Grey (calico) 18'75i.-f- 9d. (making)**Is. 10j<f. 
Bleached . 16<i. -j-9i. „ a*2s. 
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Aj regard! the lou and damage occ%|doned by 
the injury to household furniture and decoration!, 
and to itocks-in-trade, which is another important 
consideration connected with this subject, I find 
the following statement in the Report of the Phi¬ 
lanthropic Institution :—" The loss by goods 
and furniture is incalculable: Shopkeepers lose 
from 101. to 1601. a-year by the spoiling of their 
goods for sale; dealer! in provisions especially, 
who cannot expose them without being de¬ 
teriorated in value, from the dust that, is in¬ 
cessantly settling upoiF them. Nor is it much 
better with clothiers of all kinds:—Mr. Holmes, 
shawl meretapt, in Regent-street’ has stated that 
his losses TOm road-dust* alone exceed 1601. 

per annum.”.“In a communication 

with Mr. Mivart, respecting the expenses of mud 
and road-dust to him, that gentleman stated that 
the rent of th» four houses of which his hotel is 
composed, was 8961.; and that he could not (con¬ 
sidering the cost^rf cleaning and servants) estimate 
the expense of repairing the damage done by the 
dirt and dust, carried and blown into these houses, 
at a less annual sum than that of his rent I ” 

An upholsterer obliged me with the following 
calculations, but so many were the materills, and so 
different the rates of wear or the liability to injury 
in different materials in his trade, that he could 
only calculate generally. 

The same quality, colour, and pattern of cur¬ 
tains, silk damasks, which he had furnished to a 
house in town, and to a country houBe belonging 
to the Bame gentleman, looked far fresher and 
better after* five years’ wear in the country than 
after three in tow*. Both windows had a Btjithern 
aspect, but the occupant would have his windaws* 
partially open unlesB the weather was cold, foggy, 
or rainy. It was the same, or nearly the same, < 
he thought, with the carpets on the two places, for 
London dust was highly injurious to all the better 
qualities of carpets. He was satisfied, also, it was 
the Bame generally in upholstery work subjected 
<*»o town dust 

I inquired at several West-end and city shops, 
and of different descriptions of tradesmen, of the 
injury done to their shop and Bhop-window goods 
by the dust, but I found none who had made any 
calculations on the subject Ajl, however, agreed 
that the dust was an excessive annoyance, and en¬ 
tailed great expense; a ladies’ shoemake! and a 
"bookseller expressed this particularly—on the ne¬ 
cessity of making the window a sort of small 
glass-house to exclude the dust, which, alter all, 
was not sufficiently excluded. All thought^br 
with but one hesitating exertion, that the esti¬ 
mation as to the loss sustained by the Messes. 
Holmes, considering the extent of whet! premises, 
and tile richness of the goods displayed in the 
windows, &c., was not in excess. 

I can, then, but indicate the injufy to household 
furniture and stock-in-trade as a corroboration of 
all that has been advanced touching the damaging 
effects of road dirt, > 


Of the Horse-Dung or the Streets or 
London. 

“ Familiarity withes tree ts of crowded traffic 
deadens the senses to the perception of their 
actual condition. Strangers coming from the 
country frequently describe the^streets of London 
Vs smelling of dung like a stable-yard.” 

Such Vs one of the statements in a Report sub¬ 
mitted to Parliament, and there is no reason to * 
doubt the fact. Every English Visitor to a French 
city, for instance, must have detected street-odours 
of which the Inhabitants were utterly unconscious. 
In a work which between 20 and 30 years ago 
was deservedly popular, Mirihews's “ Diary of 
an Invalid,” it is mention®! that an English lady 
complaining of the villanoas ranknesV of the air 
in the first French town she entered—Calais, if I 
remember rightly—received the comfortable as¬ 
surance, “It is the smell of the Continent, ma’am.” 
Even in Cologne itself, the “ most stinking city 
of Europe,” as it has been termed; the citizens 
are insensible to the foul airs of fneir streets, and 
yet possess great skill in manufacturing perfumed 
and distilled waters for the toilet, pluming them¬ 
selves on the delicacy and discrimination of their 
nasdl organs. What we perceive in other cities, 
as strangers, those who jisit London detect in ' 
,pur streets—that they smell of dung like stable- 
yaryls. Ii is idle for London denizens, because 
they are unconscious of the fact, to deny the 
existence of any such effluvia. I have met with 
nightnlen Who haye told me that there was 
“ nojhing particular” in the-smeli of the cesspools 
they were emptying; they “ hatdly perceived it.” 
One man said, “ Why, it’s like the sort of stuff 
I’ve smelt in them ladies’ smelling-bottles.” An 
eminent tallow-melter said, in the course of his 
evidence before Parliament during a sanitary in¬ 
quiry, that the smell from the tallow-melting on 
his premises was not only healthful anR reviving 
—for invalids came to inhale it—but agreeable. 

I mention these fafts to meet the scepticism 
which the official assertioh as to the stable-like 
odour of the streets may, perhaps, provoke. 
When, however, I state The quantity of horse- 
dung and “ cattle-droppings ” "voided in the 
streets, all incredulity, I doubt nqf, will be re¬ 
moved. 

“ It jias been ascertained,” says the Report of 
the National Philanthropic Association, “ that 
four-fifths of the street-dirt consist of horse and 
cattle-droppings.” 

Let us, therefore, endeavour t% arrive at de¬ 
finite notions as to ^he absolute quantity of thii 
element of streefedirt. 

And, first, as to the number of cattle and horsei 
traversing the Streets fit London. 

In the course of an inquiry in November, 
1860, into Smithfield market, I adduced the fol¬ 
lowing results as to the number of cattle entering 
the metropolis, deriving the information from the 
experience of Mr. Deputy Hicks, confirmed by 
retupis to Parliament, by th^tmount of telle, and 
further ratified by the opinion of eome’Rtf the 
most experienced “live talesmen" and "dead 
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talesmen” (sellers on commission of live and 1 dead 
cattle), whose assistance I had the pleasure of 
obtaining. ’ 

She. return it of the stork annually told in 
Smithfield-market, and includes not only English 
but foreign beotU, sheep, and cal vet; the latter ave¬ 
raging weekly, in 1848 (the latest return then pub¬ 
lished), beasts, 590;'sheep, 2478; and calves,248. 

224,000 horned cattle. < 
1,650,000 sheep. 

27,300 calves. 

40,000 pigs. 


Total . . 1,841,800. 

1 may remark tfytt this is not a criterion of 
the consumption of animhl food in the metropolis, 
for there are; besides the above; the daily sup- f 
plies from the country to the “dead salesmen.” 
The preceding return, however, is sufficient for 
my present purpose, which is to show the quan¬ 
tity of cattle manure “dropped” in Loudon. 

The number '( cattle entering the metropolis, 
then, are 1,841,800 per annum. * 

The number of horses daily traversing tho me¬ 
tropolis has been already set fortu. By a return 
obtained by Mr. Charles Cochrane from the Stamp 
and Tax Office, we have seen that there ace 
altogether r 

In London and Westminster, of pri¬ 


vate carriage, job, and cart horses . . ., 10,022 

Cab horses.6,092 

Omnibus horses.6,500 


Horses daily coming to metropolis . •>. 3,000 

Total number of horses daily in London 24,214 


The tata^here gives includes the rstnrns of 
hones which were either taxed or the property of 
those who employ them in hackney-carriages in 
the metropolis. But the whole of these §4,214 
horees an not at work in. tho streets every day. 
Perhaps it might be an approximation to the 
truth, if we reckoned bve-flixths of tho horses as. 
being worked regularly in the public thorough¬ 
fares ; so 4bat wo, arrive at the conclusion that 
20,000 horses aw, daily worked in the metro¬ 
polis ; a/id hence we have an aggregate of 
7,300,000 horses traversingstha streets of Loudon 
in the twelvemonth. The beasts, sheep, calves, 
and pigs driven and conveyed to and turn Smith- 
field are, we have seen, 1,841,300 W number. 
These, added together, make up a total of 
9,141,300 animals appearing annually in the 
London thoroughfares. The circumstance of 
Smithfield cattle-market being held „but twice a 
weak in no way detracts from the amount here 
given ; for as the gross number of individual 
cattle coming to that market in the course of the 
year is given, each animal is estimated as appear¬ 
ing only once in the metropolis. 

The next point for consideration is—what is the 
quantity of-dung dropped by each of the above 
animals while in the public thoroughfares 1 ” 

Concerning the quantity of excrej^ons passed 
by a horse in the course of 24 hours there have 
been some valuable experiments made by phi¬ 
losophers* whose names alone are a sufficient 
guarantee for the accuracy of their researches. 

The following Table from Boussingault’s expe¬ 
riments is copied from the “ Annales de Chimie 
et de Physique,” t. Ixxi. , 


FOOD CONSUMED BY AND EXCRETIONS OF A HORSE IN TWENTY-FOUR 

HOURS. 


Food. J 

r 

Excretions. 


Weight in a 
frerh state in , 
grammes. 

Weight in a 
fresh state 
in pounds. 


Weight in a 
fresh state in 
grammes. 

Weight in a 
fresh state 
in pounds. 

Hay . . . 
Oats . . . 

Water . . . 

SI. jiJ&S' 

lbs. oz. 

20 0 

6 1 

Excrements . 
Urine . . . 

■ 14,250 
1,330 

4. 

lbs. oz. 

38 2 

3 7 


26 1 
42 10 

Total . . | 

! 26,770 

» 1 

68 11 j 

- -t>- . ' 

Total . . . 

15,580 

tj* 

41 9 


Hen it will be seen that the quantity of solid 
food given to the hone in the coufte of the 24 
hones amounted only to 26 lbs.; whereas it is 
stated in the Report of the National Philanthropic 
Association, on the authority of the veterinary 
sturgeon t* the Life Guards, that the regulation 
hone rations in dl cavalry regiments is 80 Ibc. 
of ealid food; via., <’0 lbs. of oats, 12 lbs, of 
hay, together with 8 lb*, of straw, for the horse 
to-, lie upon and munch at his leisure. “ This 


quantity of%olid food, with five gallons of water, 
is considered sufficient,” we are told, “fov all 
regimental horses, who have but little work to 
perform, in comparison with the draught horses 
of the metropolis, many of which consume daily 
35 lbs. and upwards of solid food, with at last 
six gallons of water. ... 

“ At a conference held With the secretary and 
professors of the Veterinary College in College- 
street, Camden-town,” continues the Report, 
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“ those gentleman kindly undertook to institute 
a aerial of experiments in this department of 
equine physiology; the subject being one which 
interested themselves, professionally, as w$U as 
the council of the National Philanthropic Asso¬ 
ciation. The experiments were carefully con¬ 
ducted under the superintendence of .Professor 
Vamell. The fojd, drink, ,and voidances of 
several hones, kept in stable all day long, were 
separately weighed aad measured; and* the fol¬ 
lowing were the results with an animal of medium 
sire and s^pd health:— * 

“‘Rdyal Veterinary College, 
Sept. 29, 1840. 

“' Brown horse of middle size ate in 
24 hours, of hay, 16 lbs.; oats, 10 lbs.; * 

chaff, 4 lbs. ;"in all.30lbs. 

Drank of wpter, in 24 hours, 6 gal- • 
Ions, or.48 lbs. 


Total , . . 78 lbs. 

Voided in the form of faeces • . . 491bs. 

• Allowance for nutrition, supply £f 

waste in system, perspiration, and urine 29 lbs. 

* (Signed) 

“' Georoe Varnbll, 

“‘Demonstrator of*A(latomy.’’’ 

Here we find the excretions to be 11 lbs. 
more than those of the French horse experimented 
upon by M. JJoussingauIt; but then the solid 
food given to the English horse was 4 18s. moje, 
and the liquid upwards of 7 lbs. extra. 

We may then, perhaps, assume, without fear jjf 
erring, that the excrements voided by horses in 
the course of 24 hours, weigh, at the least, 
45 lbs. • 

Hence the gross quantity of dung produced by 
the 7,300,000 horses which traverse the London 
streets in the course of the twelvemonth will be 
7,300,000 X 45, or 328,500,000 lbs., which is 
upwards of 146,651 tons. But these horses 
cannot be said to be at work above six hours 
each day; we must, therefore, divide the above 
quantity by four, and thus *e find that there are 
36,662 tons of horse-dung annually dropped in 
the streets of London. 

I am informed, on good authority, that the 
evacuations of an ox, jn 24 hours, wiH, on the 
average, exceed those of a horse in weight by 
about a fifteenth, while, if the ox be disturbed 
by being driven, the excretions will exceed the 
horse’s by about a twelfth. As v the oxen are not 
driven in the streets, or detained in the market 
for to long a period as horses are out at work, it 
may be fair to compute that their droppings are 
about the tame, individually, as those of the 
bones. 

Hence,as there are 224,000 horned cattle yearly 
brought to London, we. have 224,000 x 45 lbs. 

* 10,080,000 lbs., or 4500 tons, for thes gross 
quantity of ordure dropped by this number of 
•nimals in the course of 24 hours, to that, divid¬ 
ed by 4, as before, we find that there are 1125 


toiyof ordure annually dropped by the " homed 
cattle” in the streets of London. 

Concerning the dheep, I am told that it may 
be computed that the ordure of five sheep is about 
equal in weight to that of two oxen. As regards 
the other animals it may be said that their 
’ “ dropgings” afe inlignificant, the pigs and calves 
being very generally carted to and from the market^ 
as, indeed, are some of the fitter and more valuable 
sheep and lambs. All these fasts being taken into 
considerate, I am t»ld, by a regular frequenter 
of SmitBfield market, that it will be best to cal¬ 
culate the droppings of each of the 1,617,800 
sheep, calves, and pigs jgearlgr coming to the me¬ 
tropolis at abougnne-fourth of those i of the horned 
8:aul<*; so that multiplying* 1,617,800 bjf 10, instead 
of 45, we have 16,173,000 lbs., or 7220 tons, for 
the weight of ordure deposited by the entire num¬ 
ber of sheep, calves, and pigs annually brought to 
the metropolis, and then dividing this by 4, as 
usual, we find that the droppiags of the calves, 
sheep, and pigs in the streets of London amount 
to 1805 tons peg annum. 

No*w putting together all the preceding items 
wg obtain the following results :— 

Gross Weight of the Horse-Dung and 
Cattle-Dropfinos Sskoally deposited in 
.the Streets of London;— 

r Tons. 

Horse-dung. 36,662 

Dfcoppijjgs of horned cattle . . . 1,125 

Droppings of shecpwcalves, and pigs 1,805 

• • * ___ 

* 39,592 

Hence we perceive that the gross weight of 

aaimal excretions dropped in the public thorough¬ 
fares of the metropolis is about 40,000 tons 
per annum, or, in routid numbers, 770 tons every 
week-day—say 100 tons a day. „ 

This, 1 am well aware, is a low estimate, but 
it appears to m% that the facts will not warrant 
any other conclusion. And yet the Board of 
Health, who seem to delight in “la/ge” estimates, 
represent the amount of puima^ manure deposited • 
in the streets of Loudon at nd less than 200,000 
tons per annum. * 

“ Between the Quadrant in Mgent-street and 
Oxford-street,” says the first Report on the Supply 
of Water to the Metropolis,' “ a distance of a third 
of a mile, three loads, on the average, of dirt, almost 
all horse-dung, are removed daily. On an esti¬ 
mate made from the working ok the street-sweep¬ 
ing machine, in one quarter of the City of London, 
which includes lines of considerable traffic, the 
quantity of dtftg dropped must be upwards of 60 
tons, or about 20,000 tons per annum, and ibis, 
on a City district,* which comprises about «ue- 
twentieth only of the covered area of the metropalii, 
though within that area there is the greatest pro¬ 
portionate amount of traffic. Though tho data Me 
extremely imperfect, it is considered tirattbe 
horse-dung which tails in the streets of the #8»le 
metropolis cannot be leu*Vtan 2O0,OO^ftM4ra 
yea**.” * , '-v; 

Hence, although the data an tmperfedi *e 
Board of Health do not hesitate to conclude that 
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rte gross quantity of hom-dung dropped through¬ 
out every part of London—hack street* and all— 
is equal to one-half of that let foil in the greatest 
London thoroughfare*. According to this esti¬ 
mate, all and every of the 24,000 London horses 
must void, in the course of the six hours that they 
are at work in the streets, not less than 51 lbs. 8f 
excrement, which is at the rate of very nearly 
2 cwt. in the course of the day, or voiding only 
4V lbs. in the twenty-four hours, they must remain 
out altogether, and never return to the stable for 
rest I!! 

Mr. Cochrane is for less hazardous* than the 
Board of Health, and appears to me to arrive at 
his result in a more, scientific and . conclusive 
manner. He goes first fo the Stamp Office to 
ascertain ths ifumber of horses in hhe metropolis, 
and then requests the professors of the Veterinary 
College to estimate the average quantity of excre¬ 
tions produced by a horse in the course of 24 
hours. All this accords with the soundest prin 
ciples of inquiry)-ood stands out jn startling con¬ 
trast with the 'unphilosophical plan pursued by the 
Board of Health, who obtain thq result o*i the 
most crowded thoroughfare, and then hairing 
this, frame an exaggerated- estimate for the whole 
of the metropolis. *' 

But Mr. Cochrane himself appears to me to 
exceed that just caution which is so necessarj- in 
all statistical calculations. Having ascertained - 
that a horse voids 49 lbs. of dung in the course of 
24 hours, he makes the whole of the 24,214 horses 
in the metropolis drop 30 lbs. daily in the d streets, 
so that, according to his-estimate, not only must 
every horse in London be out every day, but he 
must be at work in the public thoroughfares for 
very nearly 15 honrs out of the 24 ! 

The following is the estimate made by Mr.' 
Cochrane :— - , 

Daily weight of manure deposited in the streets 
by 24,214 horses X 30 lbs. = 726,420 lbs., 
or 824 tons, 5 cwt., 100 lbs. * 

Weekly weight, 2270 tons, 1 cwt., 28 lbs. 

Annual weight,^18,043 tons, 5 cwt. 

Tons or cart-loads deposited annually, valued at 
6i. x 118,043 = S5.412L 19s. 6c l. 

It has, then, keen here shown that, assuming 
the number of horses worked daily in the streets 
of London to be 20,000, and each to be out 
six hours per diem , which, it appears to me, 
is all that can be fairly reckoned, the quantity 
of horse-dung dropped weekly is about 700 
tons, so that, including the horses of the cavalry 
regiments in London, which of # course are not 
comprised in the Stamp-Office retains,“as well 
as the animals taken to Sraithfield, we may, per¬ 
haps, assert that the annual ordure let fail in the 
London streets amounts, at the outside, to some¬ 
where about 1000 tons weekly, or 52,000 tons 
per annum 

The next question becomes—what is done with 
this vast amount of filth t 

The Board of Health c5s a much better guideJ 
upon this pfimt than upon the matter of quantity : 1 
“ Much of the horse-dung dropped in the London 


. . tod (Jirtie 

clothes and furniture. The odour arising from 
the surface evaporation of the streets when, they 
are wet is chiefly from horse-dung. Susceptible 
persons often feel this evaporation, after partial 
'wetting, to be highly oppressive. The sutfoce-water 
discharged into sevfers from the streets and roofs 
of houses is found tb contain as much filth as the 
soil-water-from the house-dr^pis.” . 

Here, then, we perceive that the whole 
of the animal manure let fall in the streets 
is worse than wasted, and yet we are aritured that 
it is an article, which, if properly collected, is of 
considerable value. “ It is,” says the lleport of 
|ethe National Philanthropic .Association, “an 
article of Agricultural and Horticultural commerce 
which has ever maintained a high value with the 
farmers and market-gardeners, wjherever con¬ 
veniently obtainable. When these cattle-droppings 
can be collected unmixed , in dry weather, they 
bear an acknowledged value by the grazier and 
root-growerthere being no other kind of manure 
which fertilizes the land so bounteously. Mr. 
Marnock, Curator of the Koval Botanical Society,' 
has valued them at from Ss.'to 10s. per load ; ac¬ 
cording to the season of the year. Tfte United 
Driving Board of St. Giles and St. George, since 
the introduction of the Street Orderly System into 
their parishes,'"lias wisely had it collected in a state 
separate from all admixture, and sold it at highly 
remunerative prices, rendering it the means of 
considerably lessening the expense of cleansing 
the streetsi” * 

Now * assuming the value of the street-dropped 
manure to be 6s. per ton when collectqd free 
frorti dirt, we have the following statement 
as to the value of the horse and cattle-voidances 
let fall in the streets of London*— 

52,000 tons of cattle-droppings, 
at 6s. per ton.£15,600 0 0 

Mr. Cochrane, who considers the quantity of 
animal-droppings to be much greater, attaches of 
course a greater value to the aggregate quantity. 
His computation is as follows :— 

118,043 tons of cattle-toppings, 

at 6s. per ton.£35,412 19 6 

It seems to me that the calculations of the 
quantity of horse JmK cattle-dung in the streets, 
are based on such yell-authenticated and scientific 
foundations, that their accuracy can hardly be dis¬ 
puted, Vnless it be that h higher average might 
fairly be shown. a.-* 

Wh&tever estimate be adopted, the worth of • 
street-dropped animal manure, if properly secured 
and made properly disposable, is great and indis¬ 
putable ; most assuredly between 10,0001. and 
20,0001. in value. 

Of Street “Mao” akd other Mod. 

First of that kind of mud known by the name 
of “ macj’ 

Theucarengers call mud all that is swept from 
the granite or wood pavementc, in contradistinction 
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to * mac/ which i« both icraptd and swept on the 
macadamized road*. Tho mud i» usually carted 
apart from the "mac,” but some contractors cause 
their men to shovel every kind of dirt they meet 
with into the same cart. • 

The introduction of Mac Adfta’s system of road¬ 
making into the streets of London called , into 
existence a new element in what is accounted street 
refuse. Until of late years ljttle attention was 
paid to “ Mac,” for it was considered in no < way dis- 
tinctffrom other kindsaof street-dirt, nor as being 
likely to possess properties which might adapt it 
for any other use than that of* a component pait 
of agricultural manure. • 

“ Mac ” is found principally on the roads from 
which it derives its name, and is, indeed, the 
grinding and poundiflg of the imbedded pieces of 
granite, whieh are the staple of those roads. It 
is, perhaps, the most adhesive street-dirt kmyvn, 
os respects the London specimen of it; for the 
exceeding traffic works and kneads it into a paste 
which it is difficult to remove from the texture of 
any garment splashed or soiled with it. 

“ Mac ” is carted away by the scavengers in great 
quantities, being shovelled, in a statf^f more or 
less fluidity or solidity* according to the weather, 
from the rgad-side into their carts. Quantities 
are also swept with the rain into the drains of^ 
the streets, and not unfrequently quantities are 
found deposited in the sewers. • 

The following passage from “ Sanatory Pro¬ 
gress,” a work before alluded to, cites the opinion 
of Lord Congleton as to the necessity of con¬ 
tinually removing the mud from roads. I may 
add that Lord Cougleton’s work on road-ma&igg isstif 
high authority, and has frequently been appealed 
to in parliamentary .discussions, inquiries, arq} 
reports on the subject. 

“ The late Lord Congleton (Sir Henry Par¬ 
nell) stated before 1 Committee of the House of 
Commons, in June, 1838, ‘a road should be 
* cleansed from time to time, so as never to have 
half an inch of mud upon it; and this is particularly 
necessary to be attended to where the materials 
are male; for, if the surface be not kept clean, bo 
as to admit of its becoming dry in the intervals 
between showers of rain, it will be rapidly worn 
away.’ How truly,” adds*the Report, “is his 
Lordship's opinion verified every day on the mac¬ 
adamized roads in and around jiondon I * * * 
* * * The horse-manure and other filth are 
there allowed to accumulate, and to bb carried 
about by the horses an4 carriage-wheels ; • the 
road is formed into cavities and mud-honows, 
which, being wetted by The rain and the con¬ 
stantly plying watering-carls, attain the same. 
Thtfk, not only are vast quantities of offensive 
mud formed, but puddles and pools qf water also ; 
which water, not being allowed to run off to the 
side gutter, by declivity, owing to the mud em- 
hanbnente which surround it, naturally percolates 
through the surface qf the road, dissolving and 
loosening the seft earthy matrix by which the 
broken granite is surrounded and fixed.” • 

The quantity of “ mac ” produced is the Jext 
consideration, and in endeavouring to ascertain thie 


there are no specific data, though there are whaf, 
under other circumstances, might be called circum¬ 
stantial or inferential evidence. 

I have shown bjth the length >f the streets 
and roads and the proportion which might be 
piymounced macadamized ways in the Metropolis 
Proper. But as ig the mac&damized proportion 
many thoroughfares cannot he strictly considered 
as yielding “ mac,” I will assume that the road* 
and streets producing this kind of dirt, more or less 
fully, are 1200 miles in length.* 

On tije busier macadamized roads in the vicinity 
of what may be called the interior of London, it it 
common, I was told by experienced men, in average 
weather, to collect daily*two*cart-loads of what it 
called mac, froms every mile of road.* The mass of 
*such*i-oad-produce, however, is mixed, though the 
“ mao ” unquestionably predominates. It wat 
described to me as mac, general dirt, and drop- ' 
pings, more than the half being “ mac.” In wet 
weather there is at least twenty tffi£s more “mac” 
than dung scavdhged; but inTry weather the - 
dung and other street-refuse constitute, perhaps, 
someprhat less bitan three-fourths of each cart¬ 
load. The “mac” in dry weather is derived 
chiefly from the fluid from the watering carts 
mixing with the dust, and so forming a paste 
I capable of being removed by the scraper of the 
sjavengjr. 

It may be fair to assume that every mile of the 
roads in question, some of them being of consider¬ 
able width, yields at least one cart-load of “ mao,” 
as a daily average, Suffday of course excepted. An 
intelligent man, who had the-management of the 
“ mac” and other street collections in a contractor’s 
wharf, told me that in a load of “ mac ” carted from 
tWb road to any place of deposit, there was (I now 
use his own words) “ a good deal of water; for 
there’s great difference," he added, “in th e stiff- 
nessol the “mac” on different roads, that seem very 
much the same ^ look at. But that don’t signify 
a halfpenny-piece,” he said, “ for if the ‘ mac ’ is 
wanted for any purpose, and let be for a little 
time, you see, sir, the water will dry up, and leave 
the proper stuff. I haven ’#any jcubt whatever that ’ 
two loads a mile are collected in the way you’ve 
been told, and that a load and ^quarter of the 
two is ‘ mac,’ though after the water is dried up out 
of it there mightn’t be much more than a load. 
So if you want to calculate what the quantity of 
‘ mac ’ is by itself, I think you bad best say one 
load a mile.” 

But it is only in the more frequented ap¬ 
proaches to the City or the West-end, such as the 
KnightsbrMge-roadf the New-road, the Old Seat- 
road, and thoroughfares of similar character as re¬ 
gards the extent of traffic, that two loads of refuse 
are daily collected. * On the more distant roads, 
beyond the bounds traversed by the omnibuses;,, 
for instance, or beyond the roads resorted to by 
the market gardeners on their way to the metre*- 
politan “green” markets, the supply of street-re-*,, 
fuse is hardly a quarter as great; one man thonght 
it was a third, and another only a sixth <ef p lead 
a day in quiet places. ' ‘‘l \'J 

, Calculating then, in order to be within the isutrlc, 
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lint the macadamized road* afford daily two 
loads of dirt per mile, and reckoning the peat 
macadamized streets at 100 miles in length, we 
/&«*& the following results :^- 
Quassity of Street-Refuse collected from 

* Sara MORE FREQUENTED MACADAMIZED ^HO- 

4WN&TAXM. . 

f Loads. 

lOO miles, 2 loada per dny ... 200 

/f Weekly amount . . . 1,200 

„ Yerrly amount . . . 62,400 
Proportion of “.Mao” in thl a$ove. 

100 miles, 1 load per day .... 100 

„ .Weekly. 600 

Yearly .*.31,200 

To thki Amount imftt be added the quantity 
OBpfflied by the more distant and less frequented 
roads situate within the precincts of the Metro¬ 
polis Proper. These I will estimate at one-eighth 
less than ttyit of the roads of greater traffic. 
Some of the m?re quiet thoroughfares, I should 
add, are not Scavenged more than once a week, 
and some less frequently; but f on some there is 
considerable traffic. " 

Quantity of Street-Refuse collected from 

THE LESS FREQUENTED MACADAMIZED THO¬ 
ROUGHFARES. 

Loads. « 

1100 miles, J load per day . . . « 27» 

„ Weekly.1,650 

„ Yearly.85,800 

Tbe proportion of mae to ‘the gross dirt col¬ 
lected is greater in the more distant roads Hhan 
what I have already described, but to be safe I 
will adopt tbe same ratio. 

Proportion op “ Mac.” 

1100 miles of road, J load per day 
t. Weekly . . 

„ Yearly . . 

Yrarlt Total op the Gross Quantity op 
Street-Kephse, with the Proportionate 
Q cAKTirr op “ Mao ” collected prom the 
haoadamieeds Tho'Aoikihfav.es op the Me¬ 
tropolis. 


Loads. 

137 

825 

42,900 


Street 

Hefusc. 


‘Mac." 


Cart-loads . 1 Loads. 

100 miles of macadamised 
roads 62,400 31,200 

1100 miles ditto ditto 85,800 42,900 


'148,200 74,100 


Tfcaa upwards of 74,000 ^cart-loads of “ mac ” 
are, at a low computation, annually scraped and 
swept from the metropolitan thoroughfares. 

So for as to the quantity of “mac” collected, 
< and now at to Us uses. 

: Mac,’ or Macadam? 1 say* one .of Mr. 

^RefHMts/^is a grand prise tot the 
scavenging contractor, who finds ready vend and 
a bifih pries for it among the builders and brick - 


makers. Those who paid for the road—-and 
their surveyors, pomUy— know nothing of its 
Value, or of their own loss by its removal from 
the road ; they consider it*in the light of dirt— 
offensive dirt—and are glad to pay the scavenger 
for carryihg it a^way! When the«5room. comes, 
the scavenger’s men take care to go deep enough ; 
and many of them are, moreover, instructed to 
keep tlie * mac 6 as free from admixture with 
foreign substance^ as possibU ; for, though cattle- 
dung be valuable enough j.n itself, the ‘ may' loses 
its value to the builder and brickmaker by being 
mixed with it. . Indeed, both are valuable for 
their respective uses If kept separate, not other¬ 
wise.” 

On my first making inquiries as to the uses and 
value of “ mac,” I was frequently told that it was 
utterly valueless, and that great trouble and ex¬ 
pense were inclined in merely getting rid of it. 
That this is the case with mnijy contactors U, 
doubtlessly, the fact; for now, unless the^Vac, ’ 
or, rather, the general road-dirt, be ordered, or a 
market for it be assured, it must be got rid of 
without a remuneration. Even when the con¬ 
tractor c^n shoot the “mac” in his own yard, and 
keep it tfc^re for a customer, thetirSs -the co»‘ of 
re-loading and re-cartinjffa cost which a customer 
requiring to use it at any distance liiay not bhooso 
to incur. Great quantities of “mac,” therefore, are 
wasted: and more would be wasted, were the/e 
places to waste it in. 

Let me, therefore, before speaking of the uses 
and sale of it, $oint out some of the reasons for 
this wasting of the “ mac” with other street-dirt. In 
the fir/t place, the weight of a dirt-load of street- 
i-efvfie of any kind is usually estimated at a ton ; 
but I am assured that the weight of a cart-load 
of “ stiff mac ” is a ton artd a quarter at the least; 
and this weight becomes so trying to a scavenger’s 
horse, as the day’s work advances, that the con¬ 
tractor, to spare the animal, is often, glad to get 
rid of the “mac” in any manner nnd without any 
remuneration. Thousands of loads of “ mac,” ot 
rather of • mixed street-dirt, have for this, and 
other reasons, been thrown away; and no small 
quantity has been thrown down the gulley-holes, 
to find its way into that main metropolitan sewer, 
the Thames. Of *this matter, however, I shall 
have to speak hereafter. 

There is no doubt that it is common for con¬ 
tractors to represent the ‘‘mac” they collect as 
being utterly valueless, nnd indeed an incum¬ 
brance. The “ mixed miic,” as I have said, may 
bekno. Some contractors urge, especially in their 
bargains with the pdRjh board, that all kinds of 
street dirt are not only worthless, but expensive 
to be got rid oh Five or six years ago, ttys was 
urged very strenuously, for then there was what 
was accounted a combination among the con¬ 
tractors. The south-west district of St. Pancras, 
until within the last six years, received from the 
contractor for the public setvengery, 100L for the 
year’s aggregation of street and house dirt. Since 
thei?, however, they have bad to pay him 50.01. 
fo* removing it. 

Notwithstanding the reluctance of some of the 
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contractors to give information on this, or indeed 
any subject connected with their trade, 1 have 
ascertained from indubitable authority, that “mac” 
is disposed of in the following manner. Some, 
but .this is mostly the mixed kind, is got rid of 
in any manner; it has evei^ been diluted with 
water so aS to be driven down the drains. Soma 
is mixed with the general street ordure—about a* 
quarter of “mac,” I was told, # to three-quarters of 
dung and street mud—and sftipped off in barges 
as manure. Some is given to builders, \then they 
requite it for the foundations of any edifices that 
are “ handy,” or rather it is carted thither for a 
nominal price, such as a tnflo as beer-money for 
the men. Some, however, is sold for the same 
purpose, the contractors alleging that the charge 
is merely for cartagtw Somtj again, is given (gway 
or sold (witji the like allegation) for purposes of 
levelling, of filling up cavities, or repairing^ un¬ 
evennesses in jyiy ground wheie improvements are 
bung carried on; and, finally, some is sold to 
masons, plasterers, and bnekmakors, for the pur¬ 
poses of their trade. 

Even for such purposes as “ filling up,” there 
must be in the “mixed mac” supplied at least a 
cAisideriflffPfMpondfrftiice of the pno material, 
or there woi^d not be, as I heard it expressed, a 
sufficient “ setting” for what was required. 

Asa set-off to what is sold, however, I may 
here state that 30.s. has been paid foi tli# privilege 
of depositing a barge-load of mixed street dirt in 
Battersea-fields, merely to get rid of it. 

The principal use of the unmixed “mac” is as a 
component park of the mortar, or lrniq, of the 
mason in the exterior, and of the plasterer mi the 
interior, construction of buildings, and as an in¬ 
gredient of - Mt null in brick-grounds. % 

The accounts I received of the properties of 
“ mac ” from the vtgidors of it, were very con¬ 
tradictory. One man, until lately connected with 
its sale, informed me that as far as his own ex¬ 
perience extended, “mac” was most in demand 
among scamping builders, and slop brick makers, 
who luoked only to what was cheap. To a 
notorious “ scamper,” he one morning sent three 
cart-loads of “ mac ” at Is. a load, all to be used in 
the erection of the skeleton qf one not very large 
house; and he believed that when it was used 
instead of sand with lime, it was for inferior work 
only, and was mixed, either for%nftsons’ orplaste 
era’ work, with bad, low-priced mortar. .Another 
man, with equal knowledge of the trade, however, 
represented “ mac ” as a miJst valuable artiel^ for 
the builder’s purposes, it wa^ : ‘ so binding” and this 
he repeated emphatically. A working buifder 
told ijie that “mac ” was as good 8s the best sand; 
it made the mortar “ hang,” and without either 
that or sand, the lime would “ bridle ” away. 

“ Mac” may be said to be composed of pulverised 
granite and rain water. Granite is composed of 
quartz, felspar, and mica, each in granular crys¬ 
tals. Hence, alumina being clay, and silex a sub¬ 
stance which haB a strong tendency to enter intc*com- 
bination with the lime of the mortar, the pulverizing 
of granite tends to produce a substance which has 
necessarily great binding and indurating properties. 


From this reduction of “ mac ” to its elements, 
it is manifest that it possesses qualities highly 
valuable in promoting the cohesive property of 
mortar, so that, w£»e greater attention paid to its 
collection by the scavenger, there would, in all 
probability, be an improved demand for the article, 
f9r 1 find that it is already used in the prosecution 
of soigie of the heft masons > work. On this head 
I can*cite the authority of a gentleman, at one® a 
scientific and practical Architect, who said to 
me.— # • 

‘ Mac ’^is used by many respectable builders fox - 
makin'f mortar. The objection to it is, that it 
usually contains much extraneous decaying mat¬ 
ter.” • • 

Increased c.*y:e in the. collection <ff # the material 
f woofd, perhaps, remove this cause of complaint. 

I heard of one West-end builder, employing 
many hands, however, who had totally or partially 
discontinued the use of “ mac,” as he Lad met with 
some which he considered shojv^d itself brittle, in 
the plastering of*w«ills. 

Mac,” is pounded, and sometimes sifted, when 
required for ua£, and is then mixed and “ worked 
up ” with the lime for mortar, m the same way as 
s.»nd. By the bookmakers it is mixed with tho 
clay, ground, and formed into bricks in a similar 
manner. 

# Of tjie proportion sold to builders, plasterers, 
and bnckmakers, severally, I could learn no pre¬ 
cise particulars. The general opinion appears to 
be, tnat ‘Vnac” isjaold most to bnckmakers, and that 
it jvould find even a greater sarie with them, were 
not brick-fields becoming mofe and more remote. 

I moreover found it universally admitted, that 
“mac” was in less demand—some said by one- 
half—than it was five or six years back. 

• 

Such are the uses of “mac,” and we now come to 
Jtlie question of its value. 

The price of the purer “ mac ” seems, from the 
best information I can procure, to have varied con¬ 
siderably. It is now generally cheap. I did not 
hear any very sufficing raison advaifced to account* 
for the depreciation, but one of*the contractors ex¬ 
pressed an opinion that this Ams owing to the 
“ disturbed” state of the trade. Since the passing 
of the Sanitary Bill, the contractors for the public 
scavengery have been prevented “ shooting ” any 
valueless street-dirt, or 4jrt “not worth carriage” 
in convenient waste-places, as they were once in 
the habit of doing. Their yards and wharfs are 
generally full, so that, to avoid committing a 
nuisance, fche contractor will not unfrequently 
sell his “mac” tit reduced rates, and be glad thus to 

get rid of it. To this cause especially Mr. -*• 

attributed the deterlbration in the price of “ mac,” 
but if he had convenience, he told me, and any 
change was made in the present arrangements, he 
would not scruple to store 1000 loads for the de¬ 
mands of next summer, as a speculation. I am of 
opinion, moreover, notwithstanding what seemed 
something very like unanimity of opinion on the 
part of the sellers of “ mac, that what is given 
or thrown away is usually, if not always, .ttmd 
or inferior “mac,” 'and' that what is sold nt the 
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lowest rate is only a degree or two better; unless, 
indeed, it be under the immediate pressure of soipe 
of the circumstances I have pointed out, as want 
of room, &c. 

On inquiring the price of “mac,” I believe the 
answer of a vendor will almost invariably l^e 
found to be “a shilling a load;” a little further in¬ 
quiry, however, shows that an extra sum may have 
to^e paid. A builder,,who gave me the inform¬ 
ation, asked a parish contractor the price of “ mac.” 
The contractor at orfce offered to supply him with 
500 loads at 1.9. a load, if the “mac” were prdered 
beforehand, and could be shot at once; but it 
would be 6e?. a mile extra if delivered a mile out 
of the mac-seller’s parish Circuit, or more than a 
mile from hit yard; while, if extiti care were to 
be taken in the collection of the “mac,” it would be 
2c?., 8 d., 4c?., or Gd. a load higher. This, it must 
be understood, was the price of “ wet mac.” 

Good “ dry mac,” that is to say, “ mac” ready 
for use, ib sold^fo the builder or the brick- 
maker at from 2s. to 3s. the load; 2s. &/., or 
something very near it, being now about an 
average price. It is dried in the contractor’s<yard 
by being exposed to the sun, or it is somet.mes 
protected from the weather by a slied, while being 
dried. More wet “ mac ”, would be shot for the 
trade, and kept until dry, but for want of room in 
the contractors’ yards and wharfs; for “mar” must 
give way to the more valuable dung, and the dust 
and ashes from the bins. The best “mac”is some¬ 
times described as “ country mac,” that is to say, 
it is collected from thosd suburban roads whcreuit 
is likely to be little mixed with dung, &c. 

A contractor told me that during the last 
twelve months he had sold 300 loads of “mac;” 
he had no account of what he had given away, 
to be rid of it, or of what h'e had sold at nominal 
prices. Another contractor, I was told by his 
managing man, sold last year about 400 loads.^ 
But both these parties are “ in’ a large way,” 
and do not supply the data upon which to found 
a calculation as to an average yearly sale; for 
’though in the metropolis there are, according to 
the list I have given in p. 167 of the present 
volume, 63 contracts, for cleansing the metro¬ 
polis, without including the more remote suburbs, 
such as Greenwich, Lewisham, Tooting, Streatham, 
Ealing, Brentford, and otlieis—still some of the 
districts contracted for yisdd no “ mac ” at all. 

From what I consider good authority, I may 
venture upon the fallowing moderate computation 
as to the quantity of “ mac ” sold last year. 

Estimating the number of contracts far cleansing 
the more central parishes at 35, and adding 20 
for all the outlying parishes of the metropolis— 
in some of which the supply of road “mac ” is very 
fine, and by no means scarce—it may be accurate 
enough to state that, out of the 55 individual con¬ 
tracts, 300 loads of “mac ” were sold by each in 
the course of last year. This gives 16,500 loads 
of “mac” disposed of par annum. Itmay,moreo^pr, 
beareasftiableestimatetoconsiderthis “mac,” wet 
and dry together, as fetching 1.9. Gd. a load, so that 
we have for the sum realized tb£ following 
result :— 


16,500 loads of “mac,” at Is. Gd. 
per load.<£1237 10 

It may pTobably be considered by the con¬ 
tractors that 1,9. Gd. is too high an average of price 
per load : if the price be minimized the result 
will be— e * 

• 16,500 loads of “mac,” at Is. per 

load ..£825 

Then if we divide the first gstiraate among the 
55 contractors, we $nd that they receive upwards 
of 22?. each; the second estimate gives nearly 
15?. each. 

I repeat, that in 'this inquiry I can but approxi¬ 
mate. One gentleman told me he thought the 
quantity of “ mac” thus sold in the year was twice 
1600 loads ; another asserted that it was not 1000. 
I air assured, however, that''my calculation does, 
not exceed the truth. 

1 have given the full quantity of “mac,” as nearly, 
I believe, as it can be computed, to be yielded by the 
metropolitan thoroughfares ; the surplusage, after 
deducting the 1600 loads sold, must be regaided as 
consisting of mixed, and therefore useless, “ mac ; ” 
that is to say, “ mac” rendered so thin by continuous 
wet weathel^hat it is little worth ; “ mac ” wasted 
because it is not etoreaWe in the contractor s 
yard ; and “ mac ” used as a component part of a 
^)arge-load of manure. 

In the course of my inquiries I beard it very 
generally'stated that until five or six years ago 
2.9. Gd. might be considered a regular price for a 
load of “ mac,” while 4s., 5.9., or even 6.9. have been 
paid to one contractor, according to his own ac¬ 
count, fur the better kind of this commodity. 

Of the Mud of the Streets. 

"he dirt yielded by a macadarmited road, no 
matter what the composition, is always termed 
by the scavengers “mac;” what is yielded by a 
granite-paved way is always “mud.” Mixed mud 
and “mac” are geneially looked upon as useless. 

I inquired of one man, connected with a con-* 
tractor’s wharf, if he could readily distinguish the 
difference between “mac” and other street or 
mixed dirts, and he told me that he could do so, 
more especially when the stuff was sufficiently 
dried or set, at a glwice. “ If mac was darker,” 
he said, “ it always looked brighter than other 
street-dirts, as if all the colour was not ground 
out of the ston'5.*’' He pointed out the different 
kinds, ami his definition seemed to me not a bad 
one, although it may require a practised eye to 
makcHhe distinction readily. 

Street-mud is only partially mud, for mud is 
eartny particles .saturated with water, and in the 
composition of the scavenger's street-mud are 
dung, general refuse (such as straw and vegetable 
remains), and £he many things which in poor 
neighbourhoods are still thrown upon the pave¬ 
ment. 

In the busier thoroughfares of the metropolis— 
apart from the City, where there ib no macadam- 
iza^ioh requiring notice—it is almost impossible to 
keep street “mac ” and mud distinct, even if the 
scavengers cared more to do so than is the case at 
present; for a waggon, or any other vehicle, en- 
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tering a street paved with blocks of wrought granite 
from a macadamized road must convey “mac 
amongst mud; both “mac" and mud, however, as 
I have stated, are the most valuable separately. 

Ii> a lleport on the Supply of Water, Appendix 
No. III., Mr. Holland, Upp«r Stamford-street, 
Wateiloo-road, is stated to have said, in reply to 
a. question on the subject “ Supposg the in¬ 
habitants of one parish are flesirous of having 
their streets in good order nncl clean: unless the 
adjoining districts coryur, a great and uhjust ex¬ 
pense is imposed upon the cleaner parish ; because 
every vehicle which passes from a dirty on to a 
clean street carries dirt {jrom the former to the 
latter, and renders cleanliness more difficult and 
expensive. The inhabitants of London have an 
interest in the condition of dther streets besides 
those of theic own parish. Besides the inhabit¬ 
ants of Rogent-street, for instance, all the risers 
in the 5000 vehicles that daily pass through that 
great thoroughfare arc affected by its condition; 
and the inhabitants of Regent-street, who have to 
bear the cost of keeping that street in good repair 
and well cleansed, for other* benefit as util as for 
their omi, may fairly feel aggrievci^f they do 
not experience the benefits of good and clean 
streets when^hey go into other districts.” 

In the admixtuie, of street-dirt there is this, 
material difference—the dung, which sphils good 
“ mac,” makes good mud more valuable. • 

After having treated so fully of the road-pro¬ 
duce of “mac,” there seems no necessity to say moic 
about mud than to consider its quantity, its value, 
and its uses. • % 

In the Haymarket, which is about an eighth hf 
a mile in length, and 18 yards in width, a load 
and a half of street-mud is collected daily (Sun* 
days excepted), take the year through. As a 
farmer or market-gar»Jpner will give 3s. a load for 
common 6treet-mud, and cart it away at his own 
cost, we find that were all this mud sold sepa- 
Tately, at the ordinary rate, the yearly receipt 
for one street aione would be 70/.. 4,s*. This 
public way, however, furnishes no criterion of the 
general mud-produce of the metropolis. We must, 
therefore, adopt some other basis for a calculation; 
and I have'mentioned the Haymarket merely to 
show the great extent of street-dirt accruing in a 
largely-frequented locality. 

Rut to obtain other data is a fhiftter of no small 
difficulty where returns are not published »or even 
kept. I have, however,‘been fortunate enough to 
obtain the assistance of gentlemen whose public 
employment has given them the best means of 
forming an accurate opinion. * 

Tli# street mud from the Haymarket, it has 
been positively ascertained, is 1 £ load each wet day 
the year through. Fleet-street, Ludgate-hill, Cheap- 
side, Newgate-street, the “ off” parts of St. Paul’s 
Church-y*trd, Cornhill, Leadenhall-street, Bishops- 
gate-street, the free bridges, with many other 
places where locomotion never ceases, are, in pro¬ 
portion* to their width, as productive of streetlmud 
as the Haymarket. - ® 

Were the Haymarket a mile in length, it would' 
supply, at its present rate of traffic, to the scayen- 


| ger 6 loads of street mud daily, or 36 loads for the 
j scavenger's working week. In this yield, how- 
| ever, I am assured by practical men, the Hay* 
market is six times ffc excess of the average streets; 
and when compared with even “ great business ’ 
thoroughfares, of a narrow character, such as 
\Vatlmg-street, Bow-lane, OM-changc, and other 
thoroughfares -off *Cheapside and Cornhill, the 
produce of the Haymarket is from 10 to 40 p*r 
cent, in excess. 

I am assured, however, afld especially by a 
gentleman who had looked closely into the matter 
—as he at one time had been engaged in preparing 
estimates for a projected company purposing to 
deal with street-manui^s—^hat the 50 miles of 
the City may#be safely calculated *is yielding 
# dail 3 ^ 1£ load of street mud per mile. Narrow 
streets—Tliames-street for instance, which is 
about three-quarters of a mile long—yield from 
to 8 j loads daily, according to the season ; but a 
number of off-streets and openphj^es, such as Long- 
alley, Aldermaifs-walk, America-square, Monu¬ 
ment-yard, Bridgewater-square, Austin-friars, and 
the liice, are eitner sheets without horse-thorough- 
laies, or are seldom traversed by vehicles. If, then, 
wt calculate that there are 100 miles of paved streets 
adjoining the City, and yielding the same quantity 
of street mud daily as the above estimate, and 
24>0 moj’e miles in the less central parts of the 
metropolis, yielding only half that quantity, we 
find .the following daily sum during the wet sea¬ 
son * 

Loads. 

150 miles of paved streets, yielding 1 \ 
load of street mud per mile .... 225 

200 miles of paved streets, yielding J 
load of street mud per mile .... 150 

• - 

375 

Weekly amount of street mud durTng 
the wet season .#.... 2,250 

Total ditto for six months in the year 58,500 

63,000 loads of street mud, at 3s.*per • 

load . . . . . . . £8775 

The great sale for this mud, perhaps nine¬ 
teen-twentieths, is from the barfes. A barge 
of street-manure, about one-fourth (more or 
less) “mac,” or rather “mac” mixed with its street 
proportion of dung, &c.*and three-fourths mud, 
dung, &c., contains from 30 to 40 tons, or as 
many loads. These manure badges are often to 
be seen on the Thames, but nearly three-fourths 
of them a»e found* on the canals, especially the 
Paddington, till 1 Regent’s, and the Surrey, these 
being the most immediately connected with the 
interior part of the ‘metropolis. A barge-load of 
this manure is usually sold at from 51. to Ql. 
Calculating its average weight at 35 tons, and its 
average sale at 51. 10.s-., the price is rather more 
than Bs. a load. “Common street mud,” r I have 
been informed on good au%>rity, “ fetches 3 s. per 
loan from the farmer, when he himseU^arts it 
away.” 

The pric<%of the barge-load of manure is tolera¬ 
bly uniform, for the quality is generally the same. 
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Some'of the best, because the cleanest, street mud 
•—as it is mixed only with horse-dung—is ob¬ 
tained from the wood’ streets,, but this mode of 
pavement is so cireuuiscribed'that the contiactors 
pay no regard to its manure produce, as a general 
rule, and mix it carelessly with the rest. Suqh, 
at least, is the account they thpmselves give, and 
they generally represent that the street manure 
ist owing to the outlay for cartage and boatnge, 
little remunerative to them at the prices they 
obtain; notwithstanding, they arc paid to remove 
it from the streets. Indeed, I heard of qpe con¬ 
tractor who waa said to be so dissatisfied with the 
demand for, and the prices fetched by, his street- 
manure, that he has rented a few acres not for 
from the Regent’s Canal, to teas, the efficacy of 
street dirt as a fertilizer, and to ascertain jf to cul¬ 
tivate might not be more profitable than to sell. 

Op the Surface-Water of the Streets 
, London. 

The consideration of wlmt lfiofessor Way has 
called the “ street waters *’ ot tfie metropolis is 
one of as great moment a> any of thoj,e J have 
previously treated in my details concerning street 
refuse, whether “mac,” mud. or dung. Indeed, 
water enters largely into the composition of the 
two former substances, while even th/» sti^ot 
dung is greatly affected by the nun. 

The feulers of the stioct, as regards the street, 
surface-water, are pimcipally the rain£. 1 will 
first consider the amount of surface-water supplied 
by the rain descending upon the aiea of the 
metropolis: upon the roofs of the houses, and 
the pavement of the streets and loads. 

The depth of nun falling in London in the 
different months, according to the obseirations 
and calculations of the most eminent meteorolo¬ 
gists, is as follows •— 


Depth ot Rain 

ImdiL-h. 
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January .. 

. 1-50 

l-oox, 

1-483 


14-4 

February 

. 1 4 5 

1-643 

0-746 

Winter. 

15-8 

March .... 

. 1-3(5 

1 -54-2 

1-440 

5-8(»!5 

12-7 

April . ... 

. 1 -Are 

1-719 

1 -786 


14-0 

May . 

- 1*«7 

2036 

1 85 5 

Spring. 

15-8 

June. 

. 1-98 

1-064 

1-H30 

4-813 

n-8 

July . 

. 2-44 

2-592 

l-'iHi 


16-1 

August .. 

. 2-37 

2*134 

J- 453 

Summer. 

10-3 

September 

»| 297 

1*644 

2-193 

(5-682 

12-3 

October .. 

. 2-46 

2-«7 2 

£5-073 


1(5 2 

November 

. 2-5(1 

2'«S7 

2-4<«) 

Autumn. 

15 0 

December 

1-65 

2-489 

2-42(5 

7-441 

17 7. 

Totals .... 

. 24 04 

25-179 

22-199 

24-804 

178-1 


The rainfall in London, according to a ten 
years’ average of the itoyal Society’s observations, 
amounts'to 23 inches ; in 1848 it-was as high as 
28 inches, and in 1847 as low as 15 inches. The 
depth of rain annually falling neat London is 
stated by Mr. Luke Howard to be, on an average 


of 23 years (1797-1819), as much as 25*179 
inches. Mr. Daniel says that the average annual 
fall is 23^ inches. The mean of the observa¬ 
tions made at Greenwich between the years 1838 
and 1&49 was 24*84 inches. • 

The following extract from an account of the 
Soft Water Springs of the Surrey Sands,” by 
the Hon. Wrn. Napier, is interesting. 

“ The amount of rainfall,”- says the Author, 
j “ is taken from a register kept at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst,' from the year<=1818 
to 184(3. 

“ The average fftll of the last 15 years, during 
which time the register appears to have been 
coTrectly kept, is 2*2’G4 inches. I consider this 
to he a \erv low estimate, however, of the 
ave» age rainfall over the whole district. The tall 
on the ranges of the TTindlicad must considerably 
exceed tins amount, for I find in White's ‘ Sel- 
bome,’ a register f..r ten years 1 at that place; 
the greatest fall being in 1782, 50‘2G inches, the 
lowest, in 1788, 22*50 inches, .and the average of 
all 37*58 inches. The elevation of the Ilindhead 
is about 800 teet above mean tide. 

Wnli'V.- renee to the measurement of rain¬ 
fall, it i> difficult indeed ’to obtain more than a 
veiy approximate idea for a given iftstrict of not 
voiy gieat extent ; the method of measurement is 
■ so imceitain, as liable to be affected by currents 
! of air add evaporation. It is well known that 
| elevated regions attract by condensation more 
! rain than low lands, and yet a rain-gauge placed 
j on the ground will register a greater fall than. 
I one pitted immediately, and eS’en at a small 
j height, above it. 

“ M. Arago has shown from 12 years’ observa¬ 
tions at Runs, that the aveiage depth of rain on 
the teirace of tin* Observatory was 19 88 inches, 
while 30 yards lower it wcis 22-21 Inches. Dr. 
IJeberden has shown the rainfall on the top of 
Westminster Cathedral, during a cm tain period to 
be. only 12*09 inches, and at a lower level on the 
top of a house in the neighbourhood to be 22*G08 
inches. Tins fact has been observed all over the 
world, and I can only account for it as arising 
partly from the greater amount of condensation the 
nearer the earth’s surface, but probably also from 
nrrents of air depriving a rain-gauge at a high 
elevation of its fair share.” 

The lesults of the above, observations, as to the 
v early quantity of lain falling in the metropolis, 
ma^r be summed up as follows :— 

•* Inches of 

< Rain falling 

* Annually. 

Royal Society (average of 20 years) 24 04 
Mr. Howard (average of 23 years) . 25*179 

Professor Daniell ..... 22*199 

Dr. Heberden .... 22*608 


Mean.23,>506 

c The “ mean mean,” or average of all the 
averages here given is within a fraction the 
average of the Royal Society’s Observations for 
10 f years, and this is the •quantity that I shall 
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adopt in my calculations a? to the gross volume 
of rain falling over the entire area of London. 

I have shown, by a detoil of the respective 
districts in the Registrar General’s department, 
that tjie metropolis contains 74,070 statute acres. 
Every square inch of this extent, as garden,* 
arable, or pasture ground, or as road or street, 
or waste place, or house, or inclosed yard or lawn, 
of course receives its modicuift of raid. Each 
acre comprises 6,27%640 equate inches, and we 
thus find the whole metropolitan area to*contam 
a number of square inches, almost beyond the 
terms of popular arithmetic, and, best expressible 
in figures. 

Area of metropolis in square inches, 
464,G14,444,809. Now, multiplying these four | 

hundred apd sixty foiyj thousand, six hundred and i 
iourteon millions, four hundred and foity-four 
thousand, eigfit hundred square inches, by 23, 
the number of jnehes of rain falling every year 
in London, we have the following result •— 

Total quantity of rain falling yearly m the me¬ 
tropolis, 10,680, 132,280,400 cubic inches 

Then, as a fraction more than 277} cubic 
inches of water represent a weight af 10 ibs , 
amt an admeasurement ,pf a gallon, \fe have the 
following further results 


Weight in pound 
and tons. 


Admeasurement 
!‘W,53'>, 072,122 gals. 


V early Ram-) ;«I.W>j,7'l ,220 lb,, 
bill in the [> 

Metropolis j 172,05:1,447 ton-, 

The total quantity of water medianicaTly^suim¬ 
plied eveiy day to the metropuK is said to b. m 
round numbers 65,000,000 gallons, the amount,, 
being made up in the following manner :— 


than double that of the er ! V • ' water an¬ 

nually supplied to the .. ‘r , L , ,/m- t.j • mechanical, 
mehns, the rain-water being to the other as 2*005 
to 3*000. ** 

Now, in order to ascertain what proportion 6f 
the entire volume of rain comes under the deno¬ 
mination of street surface-wqter, we must first 
deduct from the groifs quantity falling the amount 
said to lie caught, and which, in eontradistinction, N 
to that mechanically sup)>li<td to the houses of the 
metropolis is ternfed, “catch.” .This is estimated 
at 1,0(10,000 gallons per diem, or 365,000,000 
gallons \%irly. 

But we must also subtract from the gross quan¬ 
tity of rain-water that wj|icb»fulls on the roofs as 
well as <5u the “ hack premises ” pnd yards of 
House#, and is carried oft’ directly to *the chains 
without appearing in the streets. This must be a 
considerable proportion of the whole, since the 
streets themselves, allowing them to be ten yards 
wide on an average, would seem to occupy only 
about one-tenth part of the en'tfre metropolitan 
area, so that the ram falling dmc/ly upon the pub¬ 
lic thojoughfares«wiU be but a tithe of the aggre¬ 
gate quantity. But tin' sutfacc-water of the 
streets is lncieased largely by tributary shoots 
fiom courts and di.iinless houses, and hence we 
may fairly assume til o*uitluut.f supply to be 
doubled by such means. At this rate the volume 
ol rain water annually poured into and upon the 
motrnjioJjtm thorough fares by mturnl means, will 
b' J lu<we*n five and six thousand millions of 
gallons, or one humlreif tnqes the quantity that is 
daily supplied to the houses o£ the metropolis by 
mechanical agency. 

Still only a part of this qumtity appears in the 
forth of surface-water, for a considerable portion of 
it is absorbed by the ground on which it falls— 


Daily MechanicaI Supply op Water, to 
Metropolis. 


# Sources of Supply. I 

New River . 

East London 
Chelsea 

West Middlesex 
Grand Junction 
Lambeth 

Southwark and Vauxhall 
Kent . 

Hampstead . , # 

Total from Companies 
Artesi.in Wells 
Land Spiing Pumps i 

Total daily 

Yearly Mechanical 
Prom Companies 
„ Artesian Wells 
?, Land Spring Pumps. 


veiago No. of 
aliens pn <)ay. 

14,1 49,31 5 
8,820,462 < 

3.040,730 
3,334,054 
3,ifS2,0] 3 
3,077,260 
6 31^0 
1,079,311 
427,108 * 

41,383 ”29 
8,OO0j|6O0 
3,000,400 

55,383.329 
Supply of Water. 

16.200,000,000 gals. 
1,920,000.000 „ 
1,095,000,000 „ 


Total yearly . . 19,215,000,000*, 

Bence it would appear that the raiu falling in 
konaon in tile course of the year is rather more 


especially in dry weather— seivmg either to f * lay 
the dust,” or to conveit it into mud. •Due regard, 
therefore, being bad to all these considerations, 

[ we cannot, consistently with that caution which is 
necessary in ali statistical inquiries, estimate the sur¬ 
face-water of the London streets at nrore than one 
I thousand millions of gallons penfmnum, or twenty 
times the daily mechanical supply to the houses 
of the entire metropolis, and whioix it has been 
averted is sufficient to exhaust a lake covering the 
aiea, of St. JamyaVpark, 3U inches m depth. 

The quantity of water annually poured upon the 
sheets in the process of what is termed “ watering” 
amounts, according to the return^ of the Board of 
Health, to 275,000,000 gallons per annum ! But 
as tins seldqpi or ne^er assumes the form of street 
surface,-water, i> need form no part of the present 
estimate. 

Y' iiat proportion of* the thousand million gallons 
of ” slop dirt” produced annually in the'London 
streets is carried oif down the drains, and what 
proportion is ladled up by the scavengers, 1 have 
no means of ascertaining, but that vast quantities 
ruu away into the sewers and there form large 
deposits of mud, evervthing^ends to prove, 
l\Lr. Lovick, on being asked, “ How many loads 
of deposit liqve been removed in any one week in 
the Surrey afid Kent district] What is the total 
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quantity of deposit removed in any one week in 
the whole of the metropolitan district V’ replied ; 

" It is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertai 
correctly the quantity rerffoved, owing to the 
variety of forms of sewers and the ever-varying 
forms assumed by the deposit from the actio^i of 
varying volumes of water; but I have had obser-• 
Aations made on the rate* ot accumulation, from 
♦.vhich I have been enabled roughly to approximate , 
it. In one week, in the Surrey and Kent, district, j 
about 1000 vardS were removed. In one week, 
in the whole of the metropolitan dis*ric^p, includ¬ 
ing the Surrey and Kent district, between 4000 
and 5000 yards were removed; but in portions of 
the districts these fcperfctions were not in pro¬ 
gress.' 

It is not here stated of what the deposit con¬ 
sisted, but there is no doubt that “ mac” from the 
streets formed a great portion of it. Neither 
is it stated what period of time had sufficed for 
the accumulation; but it is evident enough that | 


such deposits in the course of a year must be very 
great. 

The street surface-water has been analyzed by 
Professor Way, and found to yield different con¬ 
stituents according to the different pavements from 
which it has been discharged. The*results aie as 
follows:— 

“Examination of Samples of Water from Street 
Drainage, taken from, the (rallies in the Sewers 
•luring 1 the rain of 6th A fay, 1850. c 
u The waters were all more or less turbid, and 
some of them gave off very noxious odours, due 
principally to the escape of sulphuretted hydrogen 

gas- 

Some of them were alkaline to test-paper, but 
tlw majority were fieutral. **• 

“ The following table exhibits the quantity of 
matter (both m solution and in solid state) con¬ 
tained in an imperial gallon of each specimen. 


‘STREET WATERS. 


Number 

of 

Namb qv Strjskt. 

4 Quality 
of 

Quality 

of 

Residue in an Imperial GalloVi. 

Rottle. 

Paving. j 

• 

Traffic*. 

Soluble. 1 

Insoluble. 

Both. 

1 

Dukc-street, Manchester-square ,*• 

Macadam 

t 

Middling 

Grains. 
92 80 , 

Grains. 
105 95 

Grains. 

198 75 

7 

Foley-street (upper pajt) . f . 

„ 

Little 

95-13 

116-30 

211-43 

5 

Gower-street . . * 

i Granite 

Middling 

12G-00 

168 30 

294-30 

12 

Norton-stfeet .... 

Little 

123-87 

.3-00 

126 87 

3 

Hampstead-road (above the canal) 

Ballasted t 

Great 

96 00 

8-1-00 

180-00 

4 

Ferdinand-street 

. j> 

Middling 

44-00 

48-30 

92 30 

2 

Ferdinand-placeJ 

i 

..4 

Little 

£0-80 

34-30 

85 10 

10 

Oxford-street. . « 

Granite 

Great 

276-23 

537-10 

813-33 

6 


Macadam 

>) 

194-62. 

390-30 

684-92 

11 


W ood 


34-00 

5-00 

39-00 


" The influence of the quality of the paving on 
the compositfon of the 4 dramage water,” says Pro¬ 
fessor Way, “is •Well seen in the specimens Nos. 
10, 6, and 11, all of them from Oxford-street, the 
traffic being described as * Great.’ 

“ The quantity of soluble salts is here found to 
be greatest from the granite matter from the mac¬ 
adamized road, and veny inconsiderable from the 
wood pavement. 

“ The same relation between the granite and 
macadam pavement seems to hold good in the 
other instances ; the granite for any quality of 
traffic affording more soluble sahs to the water 
than the macadam. 

u The ballasted pavemenf holds a position in¬ 
termediate between the macadam and the wood, 
giving more soluble salts than the wood, but less 
than the macadam. 

“ The quantity of solid (insoluble) matter in the 
different samples of jvater, which is a measure of 
the mechanical waste of the different kincts of 
pavement, appears also to follow the same relation 
as that of the soluble salts ; that is toi say, granite 
greatest, next macadam, then ballasted, and, 


lastly, wood pavement, which affords a quantity 
of solid deposit almost too small to deserve 
notice. 

“ The influence of the quality of traffic on the 
composition of theglifferent specimens of drainage 
is well marked in nearly all cases ; the greatest 
amount of matter both insoluble and soluble being 
found in the SvfUer obtained from the streets of 
great traffic. 

“ The following tablb shows the composition 
of yhe soluble salts of four specimens, two of them 
being from the granite, and two from the macadam 
paVement. 

“It appears* from the table that the granite 
furnishes little or no magnesia to the water, whilst 
the quantity Rom the macadam is considerable. 

“ Oil the other hand, the quantity of potash 
is far greatest in the water derived from the 
granite. 

“ The traffic, as was before seen, has a very 
grea- influence on the quantity of the * soluble 
s^its. It seems also to influence their composi¬ 
tion, for we find no carbonates either in the water 
from the granite, or that from the macadam, where 
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the traffic it little; whereas, when it is great, no doubt attributable to the action of decaying 
carbonates of lime and potash are found in the orgiyiic matter on the mineral substances of the 
water in large quantity, a circumstance which is pavement. 

“ANALYSIS OP THE SOLUBLE MATTER IN DIFFERENT SPECIMENS OF 

. street Drainage water. 



j . 4 

j •Grains in an Imperial Gallon. 


Great .Traffic. f 

| Little Traffic. 1 

m 

Granite. 
No. 10. 

Macadam. 

• No. 6. 

Granite. 
No. 12. 

Macadam. 
No. 7. 

Water of combination alid'some soluble 
organic matter ..... 

77-5G 

29-07 

*22-?2 

13-73 

Silica . . . ... 

•■51 . 

2-81 

* ... 

* 

Carbonic Acid 

1 15-84 

12-23 

None 

None 

Sulphuric A<Sd. 

30-43 

38-23 

46-48 

34-08 

Lime ....... 

0-65 

13 38 

25-90 

16-10 

Magnesia 

None 

23-51 

Trace 

3-50 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina, with a little 
Phosphate of Lime .... 

2-58 

■ 1-25* 


Chloride of Potassium .... 

None 

10-9# 

None 

2-79 

Sodium . . . . 

Putasli . .... w . 

53-84 * 

44-88 

18-44 

19-70 

82-70 

18-27 

8-75 

5-23 

Soda . . . * . 

• 



1-58 

-—-—-—-__ 1 

2T6 23 

• 

194-02 

• 

*23-87 

95-13 


“ The insoluble matter in the waters consists of 
the comminuted material of the road itself, with 
small fragments of straw and broken dung. 

“ The quantity of soluble salts (especially of 
salts of potash) in many of these samples of vmei* 
is quite as great, and in some cases greater, than 
that found in the samples of sewer-water that 
have been examined; and it*is open to question 
,and further inquiry, \fhether the water obtained 
from the sticot-drainage of a crowded city might 
ngt often be of nearly equal value as liquid ma¬ 
nure witli the sewei-water with which it is at 
present allowed to mix.” 

With regard to the “ ballasted pavement” men¬ 
tioned by Professor Way, I may obseno that it 
cannot be considered a .^rc^-pavement, unless 
exceptionally. It is formed principally of Thames 
ballast mixed with gravel, and is used in the 
construction of what are usually private or plea¬ 
sure walks, such as the “gravel walks” in the 
inclosures of some of the parks, and upon Prim¬ 
rose-hill, &c. ' 

Of the Master Soavekgees js fomee Tsjfi -. s . 
Dkuuadhi) us the occupation of^the scavenger 
may b# in public estimation; though “ I’d rather j 
sweep the streets” may be a common remaik j 
expressive of the lowest deep of humiliation among 
those who never handled a besom in their lives; 
yet the very existence of a large body who are 
public cleansers betokens civilization. Their 
occupation, indeed, was defined, or rather was 
established or confirmed, in the early periodl of 
our history, when 'municipal regulations were a 
sort of charter of civic protection, of civic liberties, 
ana of general progress. 


Tha fro^m Scavenger is said by lexicographers 
to be derived from .the ^German schaben , to shave 
or surape, “ applied to those? whef Bcrape and clear 
away the filth from public streets or other places.” 
The more direct deri\ation, however, is from the 
Danish verb shaver, the Saxon equivalent of 
►which ’ is secafan, whence the English shave. 
Formerly the word w<ts written Scavager, and 
meant simply one who was engaged in icmoving 
the Scrape age or lialeage (the working men, it 
will be seen, ore termed also “rakers”) from the 
surface of the streets. Hence it would appear 
that there is no author it}' for the verb to scavenge, 
winch has lately come into # use. 9 Thf; term from 
which the personal substantive* is directly made, 
is scarage, a word formed from the'verb in the same 
manner as sen age and rubbage (neftv fashionably 
corrupted into rubbish), and meaning the refuse 
which is or should be scraped away from the 
roads. The Latin equivalent from the Danish 5 
verb sheave, is scalere. 

I believe that the first mention of a scavenger 
in our earlier classical literature, is by Bishop 
Hall, one of the light* of the Reformation, in one 
•of his “Satires/* 

“ To see the Pope’s blacke knight, a cloaked frere. 

Sweating m the channel hltc a scavengwe." 

Many similar passages from the old poets and 
dramatists might be adduced, but I will con¬ 
tent myself with one from the “Martial Maid” 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, as bearing immediately 
on tl|e topic I have to discus*:— 

“ Do I not know thee for the alguazier. 

Whose dunghtl all the parish scavengers 
Couldcevcr rid." 

Johnson defines a scavenger to be “ a petty 
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magistrate, whese province is to keep the streets 
clean;” and in the earlier times, certainly the 
scavenger was an officer* to whom a certain 
authority was deputed, as fo beadles and others. 

One or two of these officials were appointed, 
according to the municipal or by-laws of the f City 
of London, not to* each parish, but to each ward* 
Of course, in the good old days, nothin*g«'cou!d be 
'’done unless under “.the sanction of an oath,” and 
the scavengers were sworn accordingly on the ; 
Gospel, the following being the form as given in 1 
the black letter of the huvs'relatingfto flic city in 
the time of Henry YIII. 

“ The Oath of Sckvafers, or Scavengers, of the 

Ward « *. • « ( 

“ Yeshal swear, Thatye slial wel and diligently 
oversee that the pavements in every V.\ud be wel 
and rightfully repaired, and not haunsed to the 
noyaUnee of the neighbours; rfnd that the Ways, 
Streets, and Litres, be kept clean from Donge and 
other Filth, for the Honesty t>f the City. And 
that all the Chimneys, Redosses, and Furnaces, be i 
made of Stone for Defence of Fire. An.i if ye i 
know any such ye shall shew it to the Alderman, j 
that he may make due Redress thciefoie. 'And j 
this ye shall not lene. c So help you God.” * 

To aid the scavengers m tin ir execution of the 
duties of the office, the following ameng others 
were the injunctions of the due Jaw. They in¬ 
dicate the former state of the streets^of ^London 
better than any desenptiop. A “ Goung (or dung) 
fermour” appears to be a nightman, a dung-citn ler 
or bearer, the servant of the master or ward 1 
scavenger. 

“No Goungferinour shall spill any ordure ly the 
Street, under pain of Thirteen Shillings and Foui*i 
Pence. 

“No GqnngCermour shall carry any ordure till 
after nine of the clock in the Night, under pain of 
Tim teen Shillings and Four 4 Pence. No man 
shall cast any mine holes, or oiduro boles, into 
the Stieets by Day or Night, a foie the Hour of 
nine ■in the Night. Afid also he shall not cast it 
out, but bring it* down and lay it m the Canel, 
under P.un of Thice Shillings and Four Pence. 
And if he do c so east it upon any Pei sou’s Head, 
the Person to ha\e a lawful .Recompense, if he 
have hurt thenbg. 

“ No man shall b«r} r any Dung, or Goung, 
within the Liberties ol this City, under Pam of 
Forty Shillings. 1 * 

I will not dwell on the «tate of # things which 
caused such enactments to be netessaiy, or on tin* 
barbarism of the law which ordcicd a lawful re¬ 
compense to any pel son alsaiied in the manner 
intimated, only when lie had “ hurt thereby.” 

These laws were for the government of the city, 
where a body of scavengers was sometimes called 

* “ Haunsed ” Is explained by Strype to signify 
“ made too high,” and, the “ Redosses ” to be ‘LRere- 
doug}*." A mason inlmmcd me that he belrevcff these* 
Redosses were what were known m some old country- 
houses as •* Dack-Fhifcb,” or dues connecting any fire- 
Rrate m the out-offices with the main vhimney. The 
term “lene” is the Teutonic' Lehn, ana signifies “let, 
lease,” or literally loan. \ 


a " street-ward” Until about the reign of Charles 
II., however, to legislate concerning such matters 
for the city was to- legislate for the metropolis, as 
Southwark was then mare or less under the city 
jurisdiction, and the houses of the nobility* on the 
north bank of the Thames (the Strand), would 
hardly require the services of a public scavenger. 

As new parishes or districts became populous, 
and established outside thee city boundaries, the 
authorities seem to have regulated the public 
scavengery after the fashion of the city ; 4 but the 
whole, in every respect of cleanliness, propriety, 
regularity, or cblerity, was most grievously de¬ 
fective. •• 

Some time about the middle of the last century, 
the scavengers were considered and pronounced by 
ttoe administrators or explainers of municipal law', 
to he “ two officers chosen yearly*in each parish 
in London and the suburbs, by the constables, 
chin eh wardens, and other inhabitants,” and their 
business was declared to be, that they should 
“ hire persons called 4 rakers,’ with carts to clean 
the stieets, and carry away the dirt and filth 
thereof, under a penalty of 40s.” 

The sHsvengcrs thus appointed we should^iow 
term suiveyors. There* is little reason to doubt 
that in the old times the duly-appSinted scaiagers 
or scavengers, laboured m their vocation them¬ 
selves, and employed such a number of additional 
hands Vs they accounted necessary; but how or 
when the master scavenger ceased to he a labourer, 
and how or when the office became merely nominal, 

1 can find no infoimotion. So little attention ap- 
pear^o have been paid to this reSlly important mat- 
*terf that there are hardly any records concerning it. 
The law was satisfied to lay down provisions for 
street-cleansing, byt to enforce these provisions 
was left to chance, or to some idle, corrupt, or in¬ 
efficient officer or body. * 

Neither tan I find any precise account of what 
was formerly done with the dut swept agd 
sciaped from the streets, which seems always to 
have been left to tin* deletion of the scavenger 
fo deal with as he pleased, and such is still the 
case in a great measure. (Some of this dirt I find, 
however, promoted “the goodly nutriment of the 
land ” about London, and some was “ delivered in 
waste places apart from habitations.* These waste 
places seem tpjmvc been the nuclei of the pre¬ 
sent dust-yaras, and were sometimes “ presented,” 
that uf, they were reported by a jury of nuisances 
(or under other titlqs), as “ places of obscene re- 
sol,” for lewd and disorderly persons, the lewd 
disordeily persons consisting chiefly of the 
very poor, who came to search among the rubbish 
for anything that might he .valuable or saleable; 
for there were frequent rumours of treasure or 
plate being temporarily hidden in such places by 
thieves. Some outcast wretches, moreover, slept 
within the shelter of these scavengers’ places, and 
occasionally a vigilant officer—even down to our ' 
own times, or within these few years—appre¬ 
hended such wretches, charged them with destitu¬ 
tion, and had them punished accordingly. Much 
of the street refuse thus “ delivered,” especially the 
“ $ry rubbish, ’’was thrown into the streets from 
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houses- under repair, he., (1 now speak of the 
past century,) and n-o use seems to have been made 
of any part of it unless any one requiring a load 
or two of rubbish chose to cart it away. 

I’have given this sketch to show wbat»master 
scavengers were in the olden* times, and 1 now 
proceed to point out what is the present conditio^ 
of the trade. • • 

Op the Several Modes and 4 Characteristics 
« op Street* Cleans] no. # 

We here come to the practical part of this com¬ 
plex subject. We have ascer&ined the length of 
the streets of London—ivve have estimated the 
amount of daily, weekly, and yoarlv traffic—cal¬ 
culated the quantity of mut^ dung, “mac,” dust, 
and surface-water fdhned and collected annfmlly 
throughout fhe metropolis—we have endeavoured 
to arrive at some notion as to the injury done by 
all this vast dlnount of filth owing to what the 
Board of Health lias termed “ imperfect scaveng¬ 
ing,”—and we now come to treat of the means by 
which the loads of street refuse—the loads of 
dust—loads of mac ” and mud, ami the tons of 
d*uig, are severally and colleotiVuy removed 
throughout the year. * 

There aiB two distinct, and, in a measure, 
diametrically opposed, methods of street-cleansing 
at present in operation. 

1. That which consists in cleaning the streets 
when dirtied. 

2. That which consists in cleaning them and 
Tcee'jnruj them clean. 

These model of scavenging may not tfj^oar^to 
those who have paid hut little attention to the 
matter, to be very widely different means of 
effecting the same object. The one, however, re¬ 
moves the refuse from the streets (sooner or later) 
after it has been /turned, whereas the other re¬ 
moves it as fast as it is formed. By the latter 
^method the streets are never allowed to get dirty 
—by the former they must be duty before they 
arc cleansed. 

The plan of street-cleansing before dirtied, or the 
pre-scavenging system, is of recent introduction, 
being the mode adopted by the *• street-orderlies 
that of cleansing after having dirtied, or the post¬ 
scavenging Bystem, is (so far as the more gene¬ 
ral or common method is concejngd) the same as 
that pursued two centuries ago. 1 shall speak 
of each of these mode.* m due course, beginning 
with that last mentioned. 9 

By the ordinary method of scavenging, tl* dirt 
is still swept or scraped to one side m, the 
public way, then shovelled int<*a cart and con¬ 
veyed to the place of deposit. In wet weather 
the dirt swept or scraped to one side is so 
liquified that it is known as u slop,” and is 
“lifted” into the cart in shovels hollowed like 
sugar-spoons. The only change of which I have 
heard m this mode of scavenging was in one of 
the tools. Until about nine years ago birgh, or 
occasionally heather, brooms or besoms were ufed 
'by the street-sweepers, but they soon became 
clogged in dirty weather, and then, as one working 
scavenger explained it to me, “ they scattered and 


drover the dirt to the sides ’stead *4 making it go 
right a- head as you wants it.” The material now 
used for the streeVeweeper’s broom is known as 
“ boss,” and consists of the stems or branches of. 
a Now Zealand plant, a substance which has con- 
^derable strength and elasticity of fibre, and both 
u sweeps ” and“ scrapes-” intheprocess of scaveng¬ 
ing. ffhft broom itself, too, is differently constructed, 
having divisions between.the several insertion! of 
bass »i the wooden block of the head, so that clog¬ 
ging is less frequent, and cleaning easier, whereas 
the bn*h Ifroom consisted of a close mass of twigs, 
?tnd thus scattered while it swept the dirt. There 
was, of course, some outlay on the part of the 
“ established-order-of-tSings ” gentry among sca¬ 
vengers, agaiffst the ihnovation, *btft it is now 
general. As all the scavengers, no matter how 
they vary in other respects, work with the brooms 
described, this one mention of the change will 
suffice. No doimt the cleansing of the streets is 
accomplished ^ith greater efficiency and with 
greater celerity than it was", but the mere pro¬ 
cess of manual toil is little altered. 

Id a work like the present, however, we have 
more particularly to deal with the labourers en¬ 
gaged ; and, viewing the subject in this light, we 
may arrange the several modes ,of street-cleansing 
into the four following divisions :— 

• I. By paid manual-labourers, or men employed 
by the contractors, and paid in the ordinary ways 
of 

2. By paid “ Machine '’-labourers, differing from 
the first only or mainly* in jthe means by which 
they attain their end. 

‘3. By pauper labourers, or men employed by 
the parishes m which they are set to work, and 
either paid m moneys or m food, or maintained in 
the woikhonses. 

4. By street-orderlies, or men^employed by 
philanthropists—a body of workmen with par¬ 
ticular regulations and more organized than other 
scavengers. 

By one or other of these mode* of scavenger^ 
all the public ways of thi metropolis are cleansed; 
and tiie subject is most peculiar,*as including within 
itself nil the several varieties of labour, if we ex¬ 
cept that of women and children—viz., manual 
labour, mechanical labour, pauper labour,- and phi¬ 
lanthropic labour. 

By these several varteties of labour the high¬ 
way and by-ways of the entire metropolis are 
cleansed, with one exception—the Mews, con¬ 
cerning which a few words here may not be- out of 
place. Atl th^se localities, whether they be what 
nre styled Private or Gentlemen's Mews, or Pub¬ 
lic Mews, where stables, coach-houses, and dwell¬ 
ing rooms above them, may be token by any 
one (a good many of such places being, moreover, 
public or partial thoroughfares) ; or whether they be 
job-masters’ or cab-proprietors’ mews; are scavenged 
by the occupants, for the manure is valuable. The 
nvtws of London, indeedf constitute a world of 
their own. They are tenanted by one clas#— 
coachmen and grooms, with their wires and 
families—n**n who are devoted to one pursuit, the 
care of horses and carriages ; who live and asso- 
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ciate one among another ; whose talk is of horses 
(with something about masters and mistresses) as 
if to ride or to drive were the cjeat ends of human' 
existence, and who thus live as much together as 
the Jews in their compulsory quarters in Rome. 
The mews are also the u chambers ” of unemployed 
coachmen and grooms' and I am, told that the very 
sicknesses known in such places have the*.' own 
peculiarities. These, however, form matter for 
futinc inquiry. • 

Concerning the private scavenging of the metro¬ 
politan mews, the Medical Times, of July 26, 
1851, contains a letter from Mr. C. Cochrane, in 
which that gentleman fays:— 

u It will be found, that & all the mews through¬ 
out the metropolis, the maimrc produced from 4 °ach 
stable is packed up in a separate stack, until there 
is sufficient for a load for some market-gardener or 
farmer to remove. The groom or stable-man makes 
an arrangement, or agreement as it is called, with 
the market-gardefcer, to remove, it at his con¬ 
venience, and a gratuity of 1*. or 1 s. Gd. per load is 
usually presented to the stable-ijnan. In some 
places there are dung-pits containing the collect¬ 
ings of a fortnight’s dung, which, when disturbed 
for removal, casts out an offensive effluvium, &s 
sickening as it is disgustirg to the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood. In consequence of the arrangement in 
question, if a third party wished to buy tiome 6f 
this manure, he could not get it; and if he wished 
to get rid of any by giving it away, tly^stythle- 
man would not receive it, ar it Svould not be re¬ 
moved sufficiently qyick* by the farmer. The *o- 
sult is, that whilst the air is rendered olfcnsive and 
insalubrious, manure becomes difficult to be re¬ 
moved or disposed of, and frequently is wash«d 
away into the sewer. 

“ Of this manure there are always (at a mode¬ 
rate computai’on) icmaining daily, in the mews 
and stable-yards of the metropolis, at least 2000 
cart-loads. 9 

“ To remedy these evils, I would suggest that 
a brief Act of ^Parliament should be passed, giving 
municipal and parochial luthorities the same com¬ 
plete control over, the manure as they have over 
the 'ashes/ i^ith the provision, that owners 
should ha\c the right of removing it themselves 
for their own use ; but if they did not do so 
daily, then the control to return to the above 
authorities, who should Ifave the right of selling 
it, and placing the proceeds m the parisli funds. 
By this simple fneans immense quantities of 
■valuable manure would be saved for the purposes 
of agriculture—food would be re$der£d cheaper 
and more abundant—more people would be em¬ 
ployed—whilst the metropolis, would be rendered 
clean, sweet, and healthy.” 

I may dismiss this part of the subject with the 
remark, that I was informed that the mews’ ma¬ 
nure was in regular demand and of ready sale, 
being removed by the market-gardeners with 
greater facility than can street-dirt, which Che 
contractors with the parishes prefer to vend by the 
barge-load. 

Having enumerated the four seveiSl modes of 
street cleansing, I will'now proceed to point out 


briefly the characteristics of each class of cleansing. 
This will also denote the quality of the employers 
and the nature of the employment. 

1. The Paid Manual Labourers constitute the 
bulk «-f those engaged in scavenging, and' the 
chief pay-masters are the contractors. Many of 
Jchese labourers consider themselves the only 
“ regular kands,” having been “ brought up to the 
business;” but unemployed or'destitute labourers 
or mechanics, or reduced tradesmen, will often 
endeavour to obtain employment in street-sweep¬ 
ing; this is the necessary evil of all unskilled 
labour, for since every one can do it (without pre¬ 
vious apprenticeship), it* follows that the beaten- 
out artisans or discarded trade assistants, beg¬ 
gared tradesmen, or reduced gentlemen, must 
needhsarily resort to it as th£ir only means of in¬ 
dependent support; and hence the •reason why 
dock labour and street labour, and indeed all the 
several forms of unskilled work, hav*e a tendency to 
be overstocked with hands—the unskilled occupa¬ 
tions being, as it were, the sink for all the refuse 
skilled labour and beggared industry of the coun¬ 
try. ’ 

The “ contractors,” like other employers, ofe 
separated by their men int6 two classes—such as, 
in more refined callings, are often designated the 
*' c honourable ” and “ dishonourable ” traders—ac¬ 
cording as they pay or do not pay what is reputed 
“ fair wa£es.” 

I cannot say that I heard anjr especial appella¬ 
tion given by the working scavengers to the 
better-paying class of employers, unless it were 
the expressive style of “good-bins?* The inferior 
paying class, however, are veiy generally known 
among their work-people as “scurfs.” 
x 2. The Street-sweeping Machine Labourers .— 
Of the men'employed as “attendant” scavengers, 
for so they may be termed} in connection with 
these mechanical and vehicular street-sweepers, 
little need here be said, for they are generally 
the class of ordinary scavengers. It may, how¬ 
ever, be necessary to explain that each of those 
machines must have the street refuse, for the 
“ lick-in ” of the machine, swept into a straight 
line wherever there is the slightest slope at the 
sides of a street towards the foot-path; the same, 
too, must sometimes be done, if the pavement be 
at all broken, % even when the progress of the 
machine is, what I heaid, not very appropriately, 
termed ** plain sailing. 1 * c Sometimes, also, men 
follow the course of tlje street-sweeping machine, 
to “ rveep up ” any dirt missed or scattered, as 
the ^ckiicle proceeds on a straightforward course, 
for at all to diverge would be to make the labour, 
where the machine alone is used, almost double. 

3. The Pauper, or Parish-employed Scavengers 
present characteristics peculiarly their own, as re¬ 
gards open-air labour in London. They are em¬ 
ployed less to cleanse the streets, than to prevent 
their being chargeable to the poor’s rate as out¬ 
door Recipients, or as inmates of the workhouses. 
WJven paid, they receive a lower amount of wages 
than any other scavengers, and they are some¬ 
times paid in food as well as in money, while a 
difference may be made between the wages of the 
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married and of the.unmarried men, and even be¬ 
tween the married mep who have and have not 
children; some, again, are employed in scavenging 
without any money receipt, their maintenance in 
thd workhouse being considered a sufficient re¬ 
turn for tKe fruits of their toll. 

Some of these men are feeble, some are un¬ 
skilful (even in tasks 'in whi»h skill A but little 
of an element), afld most of Ahem are dissatisfied 
workmen. Their ranks coirijirise, or gnay com¬ 
prise, men who hav% filled very different situa¬ 
tions in life. It is mentioned in the second 
edition of one of the publications of the National j 
Philanthropic Associate, “Sanatory Progress” 
(1850), “that the once high-salaried cashier of a 
West-end bank died lately in St. Pan eras-< 
workhouse that the architect of several fcf the 
most fashionable West-end club-houses is now 
an inmate of St. James’s-wofkhouseand that 
the architect •of St. Paneras’ New Chinch lately 
died in a back garret in Somers town. “ These 
recent instances (a few out of many)” pays the 
writer, “prove that ‘wealth lias wings/ ami that 
Genius and Industry have but leadep feet, when 
overtaken by Adversity. A late itumber of the 
Globe newspaper states that, ‘ among the police 
constables on the Great Western Railway, then 
are at present eight members of the Royal Col log?* 
of Surgeons, and three solicitors;'—and -the 
Limerick Examiner, a few weeks ago, announced 
the fafct, that 1 a gentlewoman is now an inmate 
of the workhouse of that city, whose husband, a 
few years ago^fille.d the office of High Sheriff of 
the county.’ ” ^ # 

I do not know that either the cashier or* the 


of many hindrances and difficulties, to amend our 
street scavengery, indeed to reform it altogether; 

' so that dust and Ayrt may be checked in their very 
origination. 

The corporation, if I may so describe it, of 
Ahe street orderlies, presents characteristics, again, 
varying from thft other orders of what can only 
be looked upon either as the self-supportinjj or 
pau per workers. • 

These, tlien,hre the severaj modes or methods of 
street-scavcngery, and they show the following:— 

Clauses or Stuelt-S weeping Em plovers. 

(1.) Traders, who undertake contracts for 
scavengery as a speculation. Under tins de¬ 
nomination nffiy be cl&ssed the contractors with 
parishes, districts, boards, liberties, divisions and 
subdivisions of parishes, markets, &c. 

(2.) Parishes, who employ the men as a matter 
of parochial policy, with a view to the reduction 
of the rates, aiyl with little regard to fhe men. 

(3.) PhdantLiopists, who seek, more portico* 

I larly, to benefit the men whom they employ, 
vvhfto they strive to promote the public good, by 
increasing public cleanliness and order. 

Under the head of “ Traders” are the con¬ 
tractors with the pansbes, Ac., and the proprietors 
j of the sweeping-machines, who are in the same 
tapaciPy as the “ regular contractors” respecting 
their dealings with labourers, but who substitute 
liiec'jflfVeal for manual operations. 

Of these several classes masters engaged in 
the scavengery of the metropolis 1 have much to 
say, and, for the clearer saving of it, I shall treat 
each of the several varieties of labour separately. 


architect in the two woikhouses in question was • 

employed as a street-sweeper. ^ Op the Contractors for Scavengery. 


This second class, then, me situated differently 
to the paid street-skxepeis (or No. 1 of the piesent 
division), who may be considered, more or less, 

»independent or self-supporting labourers, while the 
paupers are, of course, dependent. 

4. The “Street Outer lie s.”—These men present j 
another distinct body. They are not merely in the 


The scavenging of the streets of the metropolis is 
performed duecllt/ or indii eclly by "the authorities 
of the several parishes “ without the City,” who 
have the power to levy rates for the cleansing of 
the various districts ; within the City, however, 
the office is executed under the direction of th<* 
Court of Sewers. • 


employment, but many of them are under the care, 
of the National Philanthropic Association, which 
was founded by, and is novv under the presidency 
of, Mr. Cochrane. The objects of this society, us 
far as regards the street orderji^/ existence as a 
class of scavengers, are sufficiently indicated in its 
title, which declares it An be “ For the .Promotion 
of Stieet Cleanliness and the Employment of the 
Poor; so that able-bodied men may be prgjpntcd 
from burthening the parish rates, and preserved | 
independent of workhouse alintsaud degradation. 
Supported by the contributions of the benevolent.” 

The street orderlies, men and boys, are paid a 
fixed weekly wage, a certain sum being stopped 
from those single men who reside in houses 
rented for them by the association, where their 
meals, washing, Ac., are provided. Among them 
are m$n of many callings, and some educate^ and 
accomplished persons. ^ 

_ The system of street orderlyism is, moreover, 
distinguished by one attribute unknown to any 
other inode; it is an effort, persevered in, despite 


When the cleansing of the streets is performed 
indirectly by eithei the purochiabor civic authori¬ 
ties, it is effected by conuactois, that is to say, by 
traders who undertake for a certain sum to re¬ 
move the stroet-ieluso at stated intervals and 
under express conditions, and who employ paid 
servants to execute the work for them. When it 
is performed directly, the authorities employ la- 
bo\ rers, generally fjom the workhouse, and usually 
enter into an •agreement with some contractor for 
the use of his carts and appliances, together with 
the light to deposit An his vvhart or yard the refuse 
removed from the streets. 

I shall treat first of the indirect mode of 
scavenging—that is to say, of cleansing the streetB 
by contract—beginning with the contractors, 
setting forth, as near as possible, the receipts and 
expenditure m connection with the triple, tfnd 
then proceeding in due order to treat of the 
labourers employed by them in the performance 
of the task* 

Some of the contractors agree with the parochial 
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or district authorities to remove the dust from the 
house-bins as well as the dirt from the streets 
under'one and the same contnytt; some undertake 
to execute these two offices under separate con¬ 
tracts ; and some to perform only one of them. 
It is most customary ^ however, for the same coi* 
tractor to serve the parish, especially the larger 
parishes, in both capacities. 

Iffiere is no established or legally required 
form of agreement between a contractor anil his 
principals; it is a bargain in which ( cach side 
strives to get the best of it, but in whith the 
parish representatives have often to contend 
against something looking like a monopoly; a 
very common occurrence in our day when capital¬ 
ists choose fo combine,' which is legal, or unno¬ 
ticed, but very heinous on the part of the 
working men, whose capital is only in their 
strength or skill. One contractor, on being ques¬ 
tioned by a gentleman officially connected with a 
large district, as to the existence r>f combination, 
laughed at such a notion, but said there might be 
“a sort of undeistanding one amo»g another^' as 
among poople who “ must look to their own in¬ 
terests, and see which way the cat jumped , ” 
concluding with the undeniable assertion that 
“ no man ought reasonably to be expected to rum 
himself for a parish.” 

There does not appear, however, to have been 
any countervailing qualities on the part qf the 
parishes to this understanding among ttfe 'cou- 
tractois; for some of thp authorities have found 
'themselves, when a «u*w or a renewed contract 
was in question, suddenly “ on the other side of 
the hedge.” Thus, in the south-west district of 
St. Tan eras, the contractor, five or six years agf>, 
paid 1001. per annum for the removal and possession 
of the street-diit, Ac.; but the following year the 
district authorities bad to pay him 500/. for the 
same labour and with the same pri\lieges* Other 
changes took place, and in 1848-0 a contractor 
again paid the district 95/. I have shown, too, 

? hat On Shad well the dust-contractor now iccciiex 
450/. per annum, vMerea f j he formeily paid 240/. 
To pro\ e, howevei, that a spirit of combination 
docs o ccasionalU- exist among these contractors, I 
may cite the following minute from one of the 
parish hooks. 

Extract from Miniifa>hooX‘, Nor. 7, 1839. 

Letter C, FoLo 437. 

“ Commissioners Office, 

“ 30. llowland-strect, 

“ Nov, 7, *1839. 

“Report of the raving Committee to the General 
Board, relating to the watering the district for 
the past year. 

“ Your Committee beg leave to report that for 
the past three years the suras paid by contract for 
watering were respectively :— 

“ For 1830 . «. . . . £230 

% 1837 . 220 

„ 1838‘ ,. 200 

“ That in the month of February iiAhe present 
year the Board advertised.in the usual manner for 


tenders t6 watqr the district, when the Mowing 
wete received, viz.:— 

“ Mr. Darke . . . . . £315 

„ • Gore. 318 

* „ Nicholls .... 312 

. „ Starkey. 285 

fvhich was the lowest. 

“ Your Committed, anxious to prevent any in¬ 
crease in the waterhfg-rate from*being levied, and 
considering the aravmnt required by the contrac¬ 
tors for this service as excessive and exorbitant, 
and even evincing a. spirit of combination, resolved 
to make an inroad upon this system, and after 
much trouble and attention adopted other mea¬ 
sures for watering the district, the results of 
which they have great pleasure in presenting to 
the Board, by which.it will be seen tjiat a saving 
over the very lowest of the above tenders of 
102/. 3.9. has been effected ; the siyn of 18/. 18.9. 
has been paid for pauper labour at the same time. 
Your Committee regret that, notwithstanding the 
efforts of themselves and their officers, the state of 
insubordination and insult of most of the paupers 
(m spite of^ill encouragement to industry) was 
such, that the Committee, t on the 12th of Juty 
hist, were reluctantly compelled to % discontinue 
Jheir seivices. The Committee cannot but con¬ 
gratulate the Board upon the. result of their 
experiment, which will have the effect of breaking 
up a spirit of combination highly dangeroug to the 
community at large, at the same time that their 
labours have caused a very considerable saving to 
the ratepayers; and they trust work, con- 
sick?riu£jnll the numerous disadvantages under 
which they have laboured, has been performed in 
p* satisfactory manner. 

“P. Cunningham, 

“ Surveyor, 

“ 30, Howland-street, Fitzroy-square.” 

The following regulations sufficiently show the # 
nature of the agreements made between the con¬ 
tractors and the authorities as to the cleansing of 
the more important thoroughfares especially. It 
will he seen that in the regulations 1 quote every 
street, court, or alley, must now be swept daily, a 
practice which has oAly been adopted within these 
few years m the City. 

“Sewers’ Offiiej Guildhall, London, Rakers’ 
Duties* Midsummer, 1851, to Midsummer, 
1852. 

| “ Ctf£ANTING. 

‘ AjC whole surface of every Carriage-way, 
Court, and Alley shall be swept every day (Sundays 
excepted), and aTi mud, dust, filth, and rnb.bish, 
all frozen or partially frozen matter, and snow, 
animal and vegetable matter, and everything 
offensive or injurious, shall be properly pecked, 
scraped, swept up, and carted away therefrom; 
and the iron gutters laid across or along the foot¬ 
ways,^ the air-grates over the sewers, the gulley- 

f'The reader will remember that in the historical 
sketch given of the progress of public scavengery, the 
word “ Rakers ” occurred in connection with the sworn 
master scavengers, &c., &c.; the word is now unknown 
to th*> trade, except that it appears on city documents. 
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grates in the carriage-way of the^treets respec¬ 
tively; and all public urinals are dpe daily raked 
out, swept, and made clean and clear from all 
obstructions; and the Contractor or Contractors 
shall, in time of frost, continually ke$p the 
channels in’the Streets and Places clear for water' 
to run off: and cleanse and cart away refuse* 
hogan or gravel (when called ujjob by th§ Inspector 
to do so) from all streets newly paved. 

“ The Mud and Dirt, &c., isjto be carted away 
immediately that it inswept up. 8 

“ N.B. The Inspector of the District may, at 
any time he may think it necessary, order any 
Street or Place to be cleansed and swept a second 
time in any one day, and the Contractor or Con¬ 
tractors arc thereupon bound to do the same. ^ 
“ The Markets an# their lipproaches are alto to 
he thus cleansed DAILY, and the approaches 
thereto respectively are also to be thus cleansed at 
such an hour fin the night of Saturday in each 
week as the Inspector of the District may direct. 

“ Every Street, Lane, Square, Yard, Court, 
Alley, Passage, and Dace' (except certain main 
Streets hereinafter enumerated), are to be thus 
c\pansed within* the following h.rkirs Daily : 
namely— • 

“In the ninths of April, May, June, July, 
August, and September. To be begun not# 
earlier than 4 o’Clock in the morning, and 
finished not later than 1 o’Clock in #;he after¬ 
noon. 

‘ In the months of October, November, December, 
January, February, and March. To be begun 
not earlier titan 5 o’Clock ni the morryng, and 
finished not later than 2 o’Clock in tln^aftfcr- 


treated), and specify the fines, varying from 11. to 
51., to be paid by the contractors, for the violation 
oi? neglect of any of the provisions of the contract. 
It is further reared that * “ Each Foreman, 
Sweeper, and Dustman, in the employ of either of 
the Contractors,” (of whom there are four, Messrs. 
Sfnnott, Rooke, Reddin, an& Gould), “ will be re¬ 
quire^ to wear a jfeadge on the arm with these 
words thereon,— 

LLondon'Sewers, 

N°. — • 

Guildhall/ 

by which means any one having cause of complaint 
against.any of the men in the performance of their 
several duties, may, taking down the number 
of the man ami applying at the*Sc^vers’ Office, 
^Guildhall, have reference to his name and em¬ 
ployer. 

'* Any man working without his Badge, for 
each day lie offends, the Contractor is liable to 
thp penalty of Five Shillings. 

Ct All the sweepings of’.the Streets, and all the 
dust and ashes from the Houses, are to be entirely 
carted away ifom the City of London, on a 
Penalty of Ten Pounds for each cart-load.” 

* These terms sufficiently show the general nature 
of the contracts in question ; the principal differ¬ 
ence being that in some parts, the contractor is not 
required to sweep the streets more than once, twice, 
or thrice a week in ordinary weather. 

Tlufc^iumber of individuals in London styling 
themselves Master Scavengers is 34. Of these, 
1(\ are at present withcait a'contract either for 
dust or scavenging, and 5*have a contract for 
removing the dust only ; so that, deducting these 


noon. t^o numbers, the gross number 34 is re- 

The following main Streets arc to be cleansed^duced to 19 scavenging contractors. Of the 
DAILY throughout the year (except Sundays), latter number 16 afe in a large way of busi- 
to be begun not esfrlier than 4 o’Clock in the ness, having large yards, possessing several carts 
morning, and finished not later than 9 o’Clock in and some waggons, and employing a vast number 


Jhe morning. 

Fleet Street Old Bailey 

Ludgate Hill and Street Lombard Street’ 

St. Paul’s Church Yard New Bridge Street 
Cheapside Farringdon Street 

Newgate Street Al(Jersgate Street 

Poultry St. Martm-le-grand 

Watlmg Street, Budge Prince’s Street 
Row, and Cannon St. Moorgate Street 
Mansion House Street The Street called 1 The 
Cornhill • Pavement’ 

Leadenhall Street Finsbury Place, South 

Aid gate Street and Aid- Gracechurch Streci 
g ate Bishopsgate St., ^khin 

KingWilliam Streetand ' anebwithout 
London Bridge The Minories 

Fenchurch Street Wood Street 

Holborn Gresham Street 

Hoi born Bridge Coleman Street. 

Skinner Street 

" N.B. In times of frost and snow these hours 
of executing the work may be extended A the 
discretion of the Local Commissioners.” ’ 
The other conditions relate to the removal of 
the dust from the houses (a subject I have already 


of men daily fh sweeping the streets, carting 
rubbish, &c. The other 3 masters, however, 
are only in a small way of business, being persons 
of more limited means. large master kcavenger* 
employs from 3 to 18 eartl, # and from 18 to 
upwards of 40 men at scavengery alone, while' 
a small master employs only frofti 1. to 3 barts 
and fiom 3 to C men. By the table I have 
given, p. 186, vol. ii., it is shown that there are 
52 contracts between thg several district authori¬ 
ties and master scavengers, and nineteen contrac¬ 
tors, without counting members*>f the same family, 
as distinct individuals ; this gives an average of 
nearly th*:e distiftet contracts per individual. 
The contracts dre usually for a twelvemoqth. 

Although x the table above referred to shows 
but 19 contractors*for public scavenging, there 
are, as I have said, more, or about 24, in Lon¬ 
don, most of them in a “ large way,” and next year 
some of those who have no contracts at present 
may enter into agreements with the parishes. he 
sra|Hness of this number^w-ken we consider the . 
vast extent of the metropolis, confirms th# notion 
of the sort of monopoly and combination to which 
I have alined. In the Post-Office Directory for 
1851 there are no names under the heads of 
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Scavengers’or Dustmen, but under the head of Scavenging Contractors in the metropolis, I will 
“ ItirbbiaH Carters/' 28 are, given, 9 names being take the of districts, markets, &c., which 

marked as/ 4 Dust Contractors "and 10 as “Night- are specifiedW the table, p. 186; vol. ii. These 
men." * are 83 in rmipber, of which 29 are shown to be 

Of large contractors, however, there are, as I scavenged by the 11 parish.” I will not involve in 
have said, about 24, but they may not all obtain this computation any of the more rural places 
contracts every year, .and m this number are in- '.which may happen to be in the outskirts of the 
eluded different members of t’ue same family or metropolitan area, but I will take the contracts as 
firm, who may undertake specific contracts, al- 54, vvher? the con ti actors do the entire Work, and 
though in the trade it" is looked upon as "one ns 29 where .theyj/lte but thc*rubbish-carters and 
concern.” The smaller contractors were ®repre- dirt receivers of the parishes. m 

sented to me as rather more numerous than the j I am assured that it is a fair calculation that 
others, and perhaps numbered 40, but it’ is not 1 the scavenger}' of,the streets, apart from the re- 
easy to define what is to he accounted a contractor. | moval of the dust from the houses, costs in pay- 
In the table given in pp. 2/ 3, 214.1 cite only 7 as , ments to the contractors, 150/. as an average, to 
being the better known. t The otl^rs may be con- j each of the s<'\oral 54 districts; and that in the 
sidered as small rubhish-carteis and flynig-dnslmen* j 29 localities iri which the sheets are cleansed by 
There are yet other tiansactions m which the ! palish labour, the sum paid is at the rate of 50/. 
contractors are engaged with the pail-dies, mde* \ per locality, some of them, as the five districts of 
pendently of their undertaking the whole labour | Marvlebone for instance, being ve^jry large. This 
of stieet and house cleansing. Tn the parishes | is calculated legaidless of the cases where parishes 
where pauper, or “ poor'* labour is icsoi tui to— , may lane their own horses and vehicles, for the 
for it is not always that the men employed by cost to the late-pavcrs may not be very materially 
the parishes are positive “ paupt’.*-,” hut j..Jier ; different, between paying for tlie hire of carts and 
the unemployed poor of the palish--^-m such hoi Acs, and^m vesting capital in their purchase and 
parishes, 1 say, an agreement is entered into v\will ■ incuriiiig the expense of \vear and tear The &c- 
g contractor for the deposit of the collected street ; count then stands tine. — % 

dirt at his yard or wharf? For mk!j deposit the Parish payment on 54 contracts, 150/. 
contractor must of coin sc be paid, as it is lemjv each £8100 

an occupation and renting of a poilmn of ins i Paiisbi payment on 29 contracts, 50/. 
premises ,for a specific purpose. r 4he st^p/*t dnt. ; each ....... 1450 

however, is usually left to the djspo'-al oi tlte con- ( - 

tractor, for lus own profit/ and whole lie once \ Yearly' total sum paid for Scavenging of 
paid 50/. for the possession of the street collected the .Metropolis . . . «. . . £9550 

dirt of a parish, collected by labour which was no , « f* - 

cost to him, he may now urun. half of swell 50/., ! or. apportioned among 19 cifnlrarfoit, upwards of 
or whatever the terms of the agreement may f»o. ^500/. each, and among S3 coni aids, about 115/. 
I heard of one contractor who lately icceived lii /.’*[ per contmd. Even if other contractor are era- 
wJmre he once paid 50/. J ployed where parish labou^ is pursued, the cost 

In anothei* way, too, contractors are employed to the tate-payors is the same. This calculation 
by parishes. Where pauper on poor labour in J is made, as far as possible, as regards seavengery 
streetcleansing is the practice, a contiactor shorses, ! alone; and is independent of the value of tilt 
carts, and cart-drivers are lined for the convey- j infuse collected. It is about the seavengery that 
• ance of die dfi*t from the streets. Tins of course ’ the grand fight takes place between the parishes 
is foraspecific pay merit,*nnd is in loulity thewoik j and contractors; the house dust, being uninjured 
of the tradesmen Wim m the Tost Office Directory 1 by ram or street bui face-water, is more available 
are described aft*“ Jlubbish Cartels,” and of whom ; for trade purposes. w 

I shall have to speak aftervvaids. Some parishes . From this 1 it would appear that the cost of 
or paving boards have, however, their own horses i cleansing the streets of London may be estimated 
and vehicles, but in the other respects they have ! in round mimbfcrssat 10,000/. per annum, 
dealings with the contractors. | The iv?xt point in the inquiry is, What is the 

To come to as correct a conclusion as possible j value of the street dirt annually collected ? 
in this complicated and involved matter, I have The price I have adduced for’the dirt gained 
obtained the aid of some gentlemen l^ng familiar from! {he streets is 3 s. per load, which is a very 
with such procedures. One of them said that to realoijable average. If the load be dung, or even 
procure the accounts of such transactions for a chiefly dung, if is worth 5s. or Qs. With the 
series of years, with all theif’ chops and changes, proportion of dung and street refuse to be Tound 
or to obtain a peifectly precise return, for any in such a thoroughfare as the Haymarket, in dry, 
three years, affecting the whole metropolis, would or comparatively dry weather, a load, weighing 
be tlie woik of a parliamentary commission with about a ton, is worth about 3s. in the purchaser’s 
full powers “ to send for papers,” &c., &c., and own cart. On the other hand, as i have shown 
that ever then the result might not be satisfactoiy that quantities of mixed or slop “ mac ” have to be 
as a clf»ar exposition.*' However, with the a& of wasttd, that some is sold at a nominal price, and 
the gentlemen alluded to, I venture upon the a/^ood deal at Is. the load, 3s. is certainly a fair 
following approximation. 4 average. 

As my present inquiry relates only to the Thus the annual sum of the street-dirt, as re- 
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A TABLE SHOWING, i J*E NUMBER OF MEN AND CARTS EM¬ 
PLOYED IN COLLECTING DUST, IN SCAV^NGERY, AND AT 
RUBBISH CARTING, AS.WEJX AS THE NUMBER OF MEN, 
WOMEN, AND BOVs WORKING IN THE DUST-YARDS OF THE 
' SEVERAL METROPOLITAN CONTRACTORS. 



J ^Dust. • 

, 

Scavengery. 

| Rubbish Carting 

j Woakmg in the Yard. 

Contractors (Large). 

j • 

Number 
of Men 
em¬ 
ployed. 

j 

Number 
of Carts 
used. 

Number 
of Men 
em¬ 
ployed. 

• 

Number 
of Carts 
Wag¬ 
gons, or 
Ma- 
•chinv 
used. 

f * 

Number 
of Men 
em¬ 
ployed. 

Number 
of Carts 
used. 

> Number 

f f J- cn 

i .ployed 

1 ■ 

1 

Number Number 
of Wo- of Boys 
mcnetn- 1 work- 

pluyejf. | inf?- 

' 1 

Mr. Dodd. 

20 

10 

20 

13 

20 

20 

9 

12 

4 . 

Gould _*. 

20 

10 

28 

11 

11 

11 

5 

15 

4 

„■ Redding . 

32 

If! 

41 

18 

22 

, 22 

5 

12 

4 

,, Gore. 

32 

10 

18 

7 

none. 

none. 

4 

20 

0 

„ Rooke . 

IP) 

S 

10 

0 

10 

I 10 

2 

0 

3 

„ fttapleton&HoIdsworth 

10 

6 

n 

s* 

10 

* 10 

4 

8 ’ 

■2 

„ • Tame . 

20 

10 

5 

1 

12 

12 

4 • 

8 

2 

„ Starkey. *. . 

10 

5 

22 

' 8 

none. 

none. 

4 

12 

3 

„ Newman 1 *. 

8 

4 

23 

10 

8 

8 

4 

8 

2 

,, Pratt and Sewell . 

10 

5 

4 » 

2 

20 

20 

2 

« 

2 

,, W. Sinnott, Sen. 

2S 

14 

5 

• 2 

• none. 

none. 

5 

15 

5 

„ J. Sinnott. 

8 

4* 

10 

0 

ditto. 

ditto. 

none. 

none. 

none. 

„ Wcstley . 

10 

5 

18 

i)>*!\ditto. 

ditto. 

3 

9 

2 

,, Parsoii3. 

10 

5 

18 

3 

ditto. 

tbtU. 

2 

0 

1 

„ Hearne. 

18 

9 

7 

•2 

20 

20 

’ 3.' 

9 

3 

„ Humphries * . 

20 

10 > 

V 4 . 

i 

G 

0 

3 

9 

3 

„ Calvert . 

G 

3 

"none. 

none. 

7 

7 

2 

0 

2 


278 

139 

262 \ 


152 

152 . 

01 

161 

48 

Contractors (Smalif. 








• 


Mr. North . 

i 

o 

2 

i 

4 

. 4 

1 

2 

1 

*, Milton . 

G 

o 

none. 

none. 

none. 

none. 

8 

0 

2 

„ Jenkins. 

2 

i 

5 

i 

ditto. 

ditto. 

i 

O 

1 

„ Stroud . 

10 

5 

none. 

none. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

4 

09 

3 

„ Martin . 

o_ 

1 

0 

3 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1 1 •* 

o 

* 1 

„ Clutterbuck . 

4 

2 

none. 

none. 

5 

5 

1 ■ 

0 

1 

„ W. Sinnott, Jun . 


2 

ditto. 

ditto. 

0 

6 

1 

• 2 

1 


S2 , 

10 

13 

s 

15 

15 

12 

20 

10 

Contractors, but not having 










any contract at present, 










only carting rubbish, &c. 

• 









Mr. Darke . 



J ... 


30 

30 




„ Tomkins . 



1 


0 ‘ 

6 




„ J* Cooper . 

4 0 




8 

* 8 




,, T. Cooper, Sen. 





12 

12 




j, Athill . 





6 

6 




„ Barnett (lately sold off) 










„ Brown . 





4 

4 




„ Ellia . 





6 

0 




„ Limpus. 





10 

10 



, 

„ Ed&nerson. 



f 

V 


6 

6 



* 


. 



■ 

H 

94 










































Woods and Forests 
Regent-street and Pa 
St. Martin’s..c.. 


* Dust. ' | 





none. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

« 

none. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


2 machines, | nofee. none. none. none. 

2 „ idijfto. ditto, ditto, ditto. 

4 «„ [ditto. ditt<j. ditto, ditto 


Parishes. 

Kensington* .. .’ 

Chelsea **...'..:.. 

St. George’s, Hanover-sq.*. 

St.Margaret's,Westminster* . . 

Piccadilly* . 

St. Ann’s, Soho*. 

Paddington * . ^.. 

St. Mary lebone *(5 Districts) 

St. James’s, Westminster... . fc . 

Ham P 8tcad .{ 

Highgate. d 

Islington * .« . . 

Hackney . 8 

St. Clement Danes * . 

Commercial-road, East*. 

Poplar .. 4 

Bermondsey. v . t . * 6 

Newington . t ....‘. 8 

Lambeth * . 

Ditto (Christchurch). 4 

Wandsworth . 4 

Camberwell and Walworth 8 

Rotherhithe. *. G 

Greenwich *. 4 

Deptford . 1 4 

Woolwich. none. 

Lewisham. ditto. 


No parochial rt'-j ) 
moval of dust | \ 
ditto. ' 


» waggons. 
1 cartl. 


Total for Parisho^ . 

f.G 

28 

218 

50 carts. 


16 

46 

16 





3 waggon 5 . 





Total for large contractors '. 

27S 

139 

262 

107 

152* 

152 01 

161 

48 

Total for small contractors . 

32 

16 

13 

5 

15 

35 > 12 

26 

10 ! 

Total for machines . 



25 

8 machines.. 





Total for street orderlies ... 



CO 

9 





Gross total . 

306 

1S3 

578 

179 carts. ! 

167 

.167 89 

233 

74 


To,tal employed at dust . 366 183 

„ „ scavenging ... 578 179 

,, „ rubbish carting. 167 167 

„ (men, women, and children), in yard . 396 

# To;al enfpiftyed in the removal of louse and j^.reet refuse 1507 529 % 

* The parishes marked thus * have their dustmen and ^dust-carts, as well as the. rubbish carting and t 
viduals in the dust-yard, reckoned In thtjtnumbers empl oyed by the contractors. 
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gards the quantity collected by the contracting 
scavengers (as shown in the table given at page 
186), is, in round numbers, 89,000 cart-loads ; 
that collected by parish labour, with or without 
theaid.of the street-sweeping machines, at 52^000 
cart-loads, or a total (I do not .include what is 
collectedjfy the orderlies) of 141,000 loads. 

This result shows, then, that the contractors 
yearly collect by scavenging the streets with their 
own paid labourers, and receive ai the produce of 
pauper as follow^:— * • 



Loads of 

1 Per 


Street Dirt. 

Load. ( Total. 

By Contractors 

89,000 

3s. ! £13,350 

By Parishes 

52,000 - 

3s. 1 7,S0£ 

Total . . | 

141,000 

| £21,150 


ora value of rather more than 11134 as the re¬ 
turn to each individual contractor in the table, or 
about 2551. as the average on each contract 
4s, however, the whole of the parish-collected 
manure does not come into the hands of the 
:ontractors, it will be lair, 1 am assured, to 
•ompute the to f *l at 19,0004, a sum of 1000/. to 
jach contractor, or nearly 2294 on each contract. 

It would appear, then, that the total receipts of 
he contractors for the scavenging of iiondon 
imount to very nearly 30,000/.; that is to say, 
10,0004 as remuneration for the office, and 
20,0004 as the value of the dirt collected. But 
igainst this sum «as received, we have to sqt the 
yross expense of wages paid to men, wear Rnd 
ear of carts and appliances, rent of whaifs, 
nterest for money, &c. 

Concerning the amount paid in wages, it ap- 
Dears by the table at p;t 186, 187, that the men 
employed by the scavenging contractors in wet 
veather, are 260 daily (being nearly half of 
Inf whole force of 631 men, the orderlies 
xcepted). In dry weather, however, there are 
nly 194 men employed. I will therefore calcu- 
ate upon 194 men employed daily, and 66 em- 
>loyed half the year, making the total of 260. By 
he table here given, it will be »een that the total 
lumber of scavengers employed by the large and 
mall contractors, is 275. 

# 

Number of Men. Weekly Wage. I Yeafly. 

94 (for 12 months) 16s.' £8070 8 s. 

66 (for 6 months) 16s. , 1372 lA. 

—I- 

ffotal , *\ £9443 4s. 

There -remains now to show the amount of 
apital which a large contractor must embark in 
is business: I include the amount of rent, and the 
xpenditure on what must be provided for busi¬ 
es purposes, and which is subject to wear a^d 
ear, to decay, and loss. 

* 1 have computed all the weekly wages at 16s.. 
tough gome of the men are paid only 14s. My object in 
ns is to give the contractors the benefit of the difference. 


There are not now, I am told, more thah twelve ,, 
Scavengers’ wharfs and 20 yards (the wharf being 
>also yard) in the possession of the contractors in 
regular work. Thesd<*»are the larger contractors, 
and their capital, I am assured, may be thus esti¬ 
mated :— 

• 

• Capital of the Master Scavengers. 

• £ s. d. 

179 Carts, 21/. each .» . 3,759 0 it 

3 Waggons, 32/f each . . 96 0 0 

230 Horses, 254 each . . 5,750 0 0 

230 Se4s of harness, 24 each . 460 ’0 0 

600 Brooms, 9<4 each . . • 22 10 0 

300 Shovels, Is. each . # . 15 0 0 

100 Barges, 5(^. each . . 5,000 0 0 

Total . . 15,102 10 0 

I have estimated according to what may be the 
present value, not the original cost, of the imple¬ 
ments, vehicles, &g. A broom, when new, costs 
Is. 2d., and is worn out in two # or three weeks. 
A shovel, when n#\v, costs 2s. 

The following appears to be the 
Yearly Expenditure of the Master 
Scavengers. 

r £ s. d, 

Images # to working scavengers (as 
before shown). .... 9,443 0 0 
Wagea48 bargemen, engaged in 
unloading the vessel with street-dirt, 

4 iney to each of 12 wharfs, at* 16s. 
weekly wage . . . .* 1,996 0 0 

Keep of 300 horses (26/. each) . 7,800 0 0 
Wear and tear (say 15 per cent, 
n.n capital) ..... 2,250 0 6 
of 20 wharfs • and yards 
(average 1004 each) , . . 2,000 0 0 

Interest on 15,0004 capital, at 10" 
per cent. . •. . . . 1,500 0 0 

£24,989 0 0 
•_•__ 

I have endeavoured in tlfts estimate to confine 
myself, as much as possible,,to the'separate subject 
of scavengery, but it must be borne*in mind that 
as the large contractors are dustmen as well as 
scavengers, the great charges for rent and barges 
cannot be considered as incurred solely on account 
of the street-dirt trade. Including, then, the pay¬ 
ments from parishes, the account will stand 
thus:— 

Yearly IfECEy>TS of Master Scavengers. 


From Parishes .... £9,450 ' 
From Manure, &c. • . . . 19,000 

Total Income .... £2S,450 

Deduct yearly Expenditure . 25,000 

Profit^ . £3,450 


This gives a profit of nearly 1824 to each con¬ 
tractor, if eqi*illy apportioned, or a little more 
than 414 on each c»ntraet for street-scavenging 
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alone, and a profit no doubt affected by eircum- 
stanoes ,which cannot rery well be reduced to 
figalwi The profit may appear small, bat it should 
be remembered that it is imependent of the profits 
on the dust. 

* 

t Of the Contractors’ (or Employers’)* 

Premises, &c. c * 

<At page *171 of the t present volume I have de- 
*cribe<J one of the yards devoted to the, trade in 
' house-dust, and ‘I have little to say in addition 
regarding the premises of the conti&ctipg or em¬ 
ploying scavengers. They are the same places, 
and the industrious pursuits carried on there, and 
the division and subdivision of labour, relate lar 
more to <hd dustmen’s department than t to tjie 
scavengers’. When the produce of the sweeping 
of‘the streets has been thrown into the. cart, it is 
so far ready for use that it has not to be sifted or 
prepared, as has the house-dust, for the formation 
of brieze, &c., the “mac ” being sifted by the 
purchaser. * 

These yards *r wharfs are 4 far less numerous 
and better conducted now than they were ten 
years ago. They are at present fast disappearing 
from the banks of the Thames (there is, how¬ 
ever, one still at Whitefcriars arid one at Milbank). 
They are chiefly to be found on the banks of tliV 
canals. Some of the principal wharfs near 
Maiden-lane, St. Pancras, are to be found among 
unpaven, or ill-paved, or imperfectly ma^lamized 
roads, along which run rows'of what were once 
evidently pleasan^ suburban cottages, with*their 
green porches and their trained woodbine, clematis, 
jasmine, or monthly roses; these tenements, how¬ 
ever, are now occupied chiefly by the labourers at 
the adjacent stone, coal, lime, timber, dust, n,vA 
general wharfs. Some o*f the cottages stiV"pre¬ 
sented, on my visits, a blooming display of dahlias 
and other autumnal flowers; and in one corner of 
a very large and very black-looking dust-yard, in 
which rose a huge mound of dirt, was the cottage 
residence of the ,man who remained in charge of 
the wharf all night, pud whose corafortable-luok-, 
ing abode was, embedded in flowers, blooming 
luxuriantly. < The gay-tinted holly-hocks and 
dahlias are in striking contrast with the dinginess 
of the dust-yards, while the canal flows along, 
dark, sluggish, and muddy, as if to he in keep¬ 
ing with the wharf ‘it washes. 

The dust-yards must not be confounded with 
the “ night-yards,” or the places where the con¬ 
tents of the cess-pools are deposited, places which, 
since the passing of the Sanatory A<?t, are rapidly 
disappearing. 

Upon entering a dust-^ard there is generally 
found a heavy oppressive sort of atmosphere,' 
more especially in wet or damp weather. This is 
owing to the .tendency of charcoal to absorb gases, 
and to part with them on being saturated with 
moisture. The cinder-heaps of the several dust- 
yards, with their ‘u'lkTion pores, are so manhuge 
gasofneters retaining ail the offensive gases arising 
from the putrefying organic matters which usually 
accompany them, and parting with sufth gaaeB imme¬ 
diately on a fall of ram. it would be a curious 


calculation to estimate the quantity of deleterious 
gas thus poured into the atmosphere after a 
slight shower. 

The question has been raised as td the propriety 
of ffevoting some special locality to the purposes 
of dust-yards, and it is certainly a question de¬ 
serving public attention. 

The phief disposal of the street manure is from 
barges,, sent by the Thames or along the canals, 
and sold to farnfars and gardeners. In tjie larger 
wharfl, and in those considered ren?/w o d - f-rbra 
the imputation of “ scurfdom,” six men, and often 
but four, are employed to load a barge which 
contains from 30 to 40 tons* In such cases the 
dust-vard and the wharf are one and the same 
place. The contents of these barges are mixed, 
al out one-fourth being “ mac,” the rest street-mud 
and dung. This admixture, on board the vessel, 
is called by the bargemen and the contractors’ 
servants at the wharfs Leicester (properly Laesta, 
a load). We have the same term at the end of 
our word bal-Jcw/. 

I am assured by a wharfinger, who has every 
means of forming a correct judgment, it may 
be estimated that there are dispatched Irony the 
contractors’ wharfs twelve barges daily, freighted 
with streejt-manure. This is independent of the 
liouse-dust barged to the country brick-fields. 
The weight of the cargo of a barge of manure 
is abolt 40 tonAj 36 tons being a low average. 
This gives 3744 barge-loads, or 132,784 tons, 
or loads, yeaily; for it must be recollected 
that the dirt gathered by pauper labour is dis¬ 
patched from the contractors’‘yards or wharfs, 
as well as that collgftcd by the immediate servants 
of the contractois. The price per barge-load at 
the canal, basin, or wharf, in the country parts 
where agriculture flourishes, is from 51. to 6/., 
making a total of 2U,594/Jfc The difference of that 
sum, and the total given in the table (21,147/.) 
may be accounted for on the supposition that ^he 
remainder is sold in the yards and carted away 
thence. The slop and valueless dirt is not included 
in tins calculation. 

Of tiie Working Scavengers under the 
/Contractors. 

I have now to deal with what throughout the 
whole cours^ of my inquiry into the state of 
London Labour and the London Poor I have con¬ 
sidered the great objpet of investigation—the 
condition and characteristics of the working men; 
and what is more immediately the “ labour ques- 
^ ,e Nation of the labourer to his employer, 
as To rates of payment, modes of payment, hiring 
of labourers, cobitancy or inconstancy of work, 
supply of hands, the many points concerning 
wages, perquisites, family work, and parochial or 
club relief. 

First, I shall give an account of the class em¬ 
ployment, together with tile labour season and 
earrings of the labourers, or “economical” part of 
^.he subject. I shall then pass to the soclhl points, 
concerning their homes, general expenditure, 
&c., and then to the more moral and intellectual 
questions of education, literature, politics, religion. 
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marriage, and concubinage of the men and of their 
families. All this will refer, it should be remem¬ 
bered, only to the working seavagers in the 
honourable or better-paid trade; the cheaper 
labourers, I shall treat separately as a* distinct 
clas&jTthc details in both cases I shall illustrate 
witn the statement of men of the class de¬ 
scribed. * * * 

The first part of this multfjfirious subject npper- 
^aim^to the divisgm of labour. This in the 
sca^aging trade consists rather of that kind of 
“ gang-woik ” which Mr. Wakefield styles “simple 
co-operation,” >r the working together of a number 
of people at the same thing,as opposed to “complex 
co-operation,” or the working together of a number 
at dtjUrnU branches of the* same thing, pimple 
co-operation is of course the ruder kind; but e\en 
this, rude as it appears, is far from being bar¬ 
baric. *' The savages of New Holland/’ wo are 
told, “noverMielp each other e\en in the most 
simple operations; and their condition is liaidly 
superior - in some respects it is interior—-to that 
of the wild animals which they now and then 
catch ” 

• As an instance of # the advantages of “simple 
eo-opetatioi^,” Mi Wakefield tells us that “ in a 
vast number ot simple operations pel formed b^ 
liuman exvition, it is quite obvious that two men 
tv 01 king together will do more than f^ui, or four 
times four men, eacli of whom should woik alone. 
In the lifting of heavy weights, for example, in 
the felling of tiees, m the gatheiing of much hay 
and com during a short period of hue weather, 
in draining a huge extent of land di!\ng /he 
shoit season when such a woik in ay be pioperly 
conducted, in the pulling of ropes 5n board ship, 
m the rowing of large boats, in some mining ( 
operations, in the election of a scaffolding for a 
building, and m tife breaking of stones for the 
repair of a load, so that the whole road shall 
► always be kept in good repair -m all these 
simple operations, and thousands more, it is 
absolutely necessary that many persons should 
woik together at the same time, in the same place, 
and in lh<* same way.” 

To the above instances of simple co-operation, 
or g wist working, as it maf be bnefly styled in 
S.ixon lb,gin.il. Mr. Wakefield might ha'e added 
dyek labour and scavagmg. 9 9 

The principle of complex co-operation, however, 
is not entirely unknown in the public* cleansing 
trade. This business consists of as many branches 
as there arc distinct kinds of refuse, and. these 
appear to be four. There are (1) tile wet, jind (2) 
the dry /io use-refuse (or dust and niglt-soil), 
and*(3) the wet and (4) thc^ary shed refuse (or 
mud ‘and rubbish) ; and in these four different 
blanches of the one general trade the principle 
of complex co-operation is found commonly, 
though not invariably, to prevail. 

The difference as to the class employments of 
the general body of public cleansers—tlu^dust- 
mcnT* street-sweepers, nightmen, and rubbish 
carter*—seems to be this:—any nightman ^ill 
woik as a dustman or scavager; but it is not all 
the dustmen and seavagers who will woik as 


nightmen. The reason is almost.obvious. The 
Evocations of the dustman and the nightman are 
in some degree h^asditarv. A rude man provides 
for the future maintenance of his sons in the way 
which is most patent to his notice; he makes tho 
*boy share in his own labour, and grow up unfit 
for apy thing else. 

Trie regular working seavagers are then gene¬ 
rally a distinct class frofn the working dustmen, 
and are all paid by the week, while the dustmen 
are paid ljy the load. In very wet weather, when 
there Is a great quantity of “ slop ” in the streets, 
a dustman is often called upon to lend a helping 
hand, and sometimes* whtn a working scavager 
is out of emi|Joy, in order to keip^himself from 
wait, he goes to a “job-of dust work,” but sel¬ 
dom from any other cause. 

In a parish where there is a crowded popula¬ 
tion, the dustman’s labours consume, on an 
average, from six to eight hours a day'. In 
scavageiy, tho •average hours of daily work are 
twelve (Sundays of course excepted), but they some¬ 
times extended to fifteen, and even sixteen hours, 
in places of great business traffic; while in very 
fine dry weather, the twelve hours may be 
abinlged by two, three, four, or even more. Thus 
it is manifest that the Consumption of time alone 
ire vents the same working men being simulta- 
leousiy dustmen and seavagers. In the more 
iemote and quiet paiishes, however, and under tlfe 
mar.rig^ment of the smaller contractors, the oppo¬ 
site arrangement*fre<Juen$ly exists; the operative is 
a^cavager one day, and a dustman the next. This 
is not the case in the busier districts, and with the 
large contractors, unless exceptionally', or on an 
iHnergency'. 

If the seavagers cy dustmen have completed 
tliEu street and house labours in a shorter tune 
than usual, there is generally some sort of em¬ 
ployment for tl^'in in the yards or whaifs of the 
contractors, or they may sometimes avail them¬ 
selves of their leisure to enjoy themselves in their 
own way'. In many paits, indeed, *^s I havc^ 
shown, the sticct-sweeing itfust be finished by 
noon, or earlier. * • 

Concerning the division of IqJjour, it may be 
said, that the principle of complex co-operation in 
the scavaging tiade exists only in its rudest form, 
for the characteristics distinguishing the labour of 
the working seavagers jfre far from being of that 
complicated nature common to many other callings. 

As regards the act of sweeping or scraping the 
streets, the labour is performed by the gangsman 
and his <favg h Tne gangsman usually loads the 
cart, and occasionally, when a number are em¬ 
ployed in a district, acts as a foreman by superin¬ 
tending them, and giving directions; be is a 
working scavager, but lias the office of over¬ 
looker confided to him, and receives a higher 
amount of wage than the others. 

For the completion of the street-work there are 
thf one-hot se carmen anA*Hie tuo-korse carmen, 
who are also woikmg seavagers, and s<t called 
from their having to load the carta drawn by one 
or two liases. These are tlie men who shovel 
into the cart the dirt swept or scraped to one 
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side of the public way by the gang (some of it 
mere slop), and then drive the cart to its desti¬ 
nation, which is generally tiitir master’s yard. 
Thus far only does the street-labour extend. The 
carmen have the care of the vehicles in cleaning 
them, greasing the wheels, and such like, but th6 
horses are usually groomed by stablemen, wfyo are 
not employed in the streets. 

The division of labouV, then, among the work¬ 
ing scavagers, may be said to be as follows 

1st. The ganger, whose office it is superin¬ 
tend the gang, and shovel the dirt into theVart. 

2nd. The gang, which consists of from three to 
ten or twelve men, wh« swir'p in a row and collect 
the dirt in heaps ready for the ganger to shovel 
into the cart: * 

3rd. The carman (one-horse or two-horse, as 
tlie case may be), who attends to the horse and 
cart, brushes the dirt into the ganger’s shovel, and 
assists the ganger in wet sloppy weather in cart¬ 
ing the dirt, and then takes the mud to the place 
where it is deposited. 

There is only one mode of payment for the alcove 
labours pursued among the master scavagers, and 
that is by the week. 

1st. The ganger receives a weekly salary of 
18s. when working for an • < honomable ” master : 
with a u scurf,” however, the ganger’s pay is but 
16s. a week. • e 

2nd. The gang receive in a large establishment 
each 1 Gs. per week, but in a small one they ffivally 
get from 14s. to 15s. a.wefik. ‘When working 
for a small master tkey have often, by workntg 
over hours, to <r make eight days to the week 
instead of six.” 

3rd. The one-horse carman receives 10s. a wccK 
in a large, and 15s. in a smaJJ establishment. 

4th. The two-horse carman receives 18s weekly” 
but is employed only by the larger masters. 

On the opposite page I give q table on this 
point. 

Some of these men are paid by the day, some 
by the week,« and some on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays 1 ,' perhaps*, in ijfhout equal proportions, 
the “ casuals ” being mostly paid by the day, and 
the regular lianas (with some exceptions among 
the scurfs) once or twice a week. The chance 
hands nre sometimes engaged for a half day, 
and, as l was told, “jump at a boh and a joey 
(Is. 4 d.), or at a boh.” I "beard of one contractor 
who not unfrequantly said to any foreman or 
gangsman who mentioned to him the applications 
for work, “ 0, give the poor devils a turn, if it’s 
only for a day now and then.” t * 

Piece work, or, as the scavagers call it, “ by the 
load,” did at one time prevail, but not to any great 
extent. The prices varied, according to the nature 
and the state of the road, from 2,?. to 2s. Q>d. the 
load. system of piece-work was never liked 
by the men ; it seems to have been resorted to 
less as a system, or mode of labour, than to insure 
assiduity on the pai*kf’tii£ the working salvagers, 
when a - rapid street-cleansing was desirable. It 
was rather in the favour of the working man’s 
individual emoluments than otherwise^is may be 
•shown m the following way. In Battle-biidtre, 


four men collect five loads in dry, and six men 
seven loads in wet weather. If the average 
piece hire be 2.«. 3(/. a load, it is 2,*. for each 
of the five men’s day’s work: if 2s. 2d. a load 4 it 
is 2s. 8 \d. (the regular wage, and an tfxtia half¬ 
penny) ; if 2 s., it is 2s. 6d.; and if less which 
Has been paid), the day’s wage is not lower than 
2s. At tl/e lowest* rates, however, the men, I 
was informed, could* not be incfuced to take the 
necessary pains, as liey would struggle to “ make-¬ 
up lialf-a-crownwhile, if the streets^eiv 
scavagcd in a slovenly manner, the contractor 
was sure to hear from his friend, of the palish 
that he was not acting*up to Ins contract. 1 
could not hear of any men now set to piece-work 
withiji the precincts of the places specified in the 
table. This extra work and scamping work are 
the two great evils of the piece system. 

In their payments to their men the contractors 
show a superiority to the practices oFsome traders, 
and even of some dock-companies—the men aro 
never paid at public-houses; the payment, more¬ 
over, is always in money. One contractor told 
me that he would like all his men to be tee¬ 
totallers, if he could get tliepi, though he was not* 
one himself. 

^ But these remarks refer only to tffe nominal 
wages of the scavagers, and I find the nominal 
wages of operatives in many cases are widely dif¬ 
ferent (either fiom some additions by ,way of 
perquisites, &e., or deductions bv way of fines. 
&c., but oftener the latter) fiom the actual 
wages received by them. Again, the average 
wages, gross yearly income of 'the casually- 
employed men, are very difreient front those of 
the constant Bands; so aie the gains of a par¬ 
ticular individual often no criterion of the general 
or average earnings of the trade. Indeed I find 
that the several varieties of v^ages may be classi¬ 
fied as follows:— 

1. Nominal Wages .—Those said to be paid in < 
a trade. 

2. Actual Wages .—Those really received, and 
which are equal to the nominal wages, j>lus 
the additions to, or mums the deductions from, 
them. 

3. Casual Wages — The earnings of the men 
who are only occasionally employed. 

4. A ccragc Cdfvgl or Constant Wugc\ —Those 
obtained throughout the year by such as are 
either occasionally or regul^-lv employed. 

*>. Jndttulual Worjcf. — Thoso of particular 

able V'V 0 , whether working long or short hours, 
whether partially qr fully employed, and the like. 

G. General Wage ***—Or the am ago wager of 
the whole trade, constant or casual, lidly or* par¬ 
tially employed, honourable or scurf, long and 
short hour men, Ac., Ac., all lumped together and 
ti:e mean taken of the whole. 

Now in the preceding account of the working 
scava^rs’ mode and rate of payment I have 
spoken only of the nominal wages; and in "order 
to arrive at their actual wages’ we must, as wc 
have seen, ascertain what additions and what 
deductions are generally made to and from this 
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amount. The deductions in the honourable trade 
are, as usual, inconsiderable. t 

All the tools used by operative scavagers are 
supplied to them by their employers—the tools 
being only brooms and shovels; and for this 
supply there are no storages to co\er the ex¬ 
pense. r 

Neither by fines nor by way of sccai ify are 
thl: men’s wages reduce^. 

The truck system, moreover, is unknown* and 
has never prevailed in the trade. I heard of only 
one instance of an approach to it. A* yajd fore¬ 
man, some years ago, who had a great deal of 
influence with his employer, had a chandler’s 
shop, managed by his wife, and it was broadly 
intimated to the men that they iflust make jheir 
purchases there. Complaints, }?'■««»"•* « 

made to the contractor, and the foieman dis¬ 
missed. One man of whom I inquired did not 
even know what the “truck system” meant; and 
when informed, thought they weie “ pretty safe ” 
from it, as the contractor had nothing which tie 
could truck with the men, and “ he polls us 
hisself,” the man said, “he’s nof likely tf. let 
anybody else do it.” 

There are, moreover, no trade-payments to which 
the men are subjected; thf^e are no trade-societies 
among the woikmg men, no benefit nor sick clubs. 
neither do parochial leliof and family, labour 
charnctoi lze the regular hands m tin* honourable 
trade, although m sickness they may have i#M>ther 
resource. (i « • 

Indeed, the working* sca\ agors employed Jiy 
the more honourable portion of the hade, instead 
of having any deductions made from then nominal 
wages, have rather additions to them in thefoimpf 
perquisites coming from the public. These peiqm- 
sites consist of allowances of beei-money, obtai^f*“| 
in the same manner as the dustmen—not through 
the medium of their empire’.- V • .■ !i t> say 
the least, through their .-ubiam^i. 1 ,i r,».*i the 
householders of the parish in which their labours 
are prosecuted, 

* The ^cavagbrs, 4 it seems, are not required to 
sweep any places c*onsirred “ private,” nor even 
to sweep the public foot-paths; and when they do 
sweep or carr^ away the lefuse of a butchei’s 
premises, for instance—for, by law, the butcher is 
requited to do so himself—they receive a gratuity. 
In the conttact entered into by the city sca- 
vagors, it is expressly covenanted that no men 
employed shall aca*pt gratuities from the house¬ 
holders; a condition little or not at all legarded, 
though I am told that these gratuities become less 
every year. I am informed alio by an ex¬ 
pel ienced butcher, who had at one time a private 
slaughter-house in the Borough, that, until within 
these six or seven ycais, he thought the sca- 
vager8, and even the dustmen, would carry awav 
on trails, live., in the carts, from the butcher’s and 
the knacker’s premises, for an allowance. 

I cannot learn thqt^the contractors, whether of 
the honourable or scurf trade, take any advan&ge 
of these “ allowances.” A woikmg scavager re¬ 
ceives the same wage, when lie enjoys what I 
heard called in another tiade “ tlm height of 


perquisites,” or is employed in a locality where 
there are no such additions to his wages. I 
believe, however, that the contracting scavagers 
let their best and steadiest hands have the best 
perquisited work. • / 

These perquisites,J am assured, average from 1$. 
fo ‘2s. a week, but one butcher told me he thought 
1a*. 6d. might be rattier too high an average, for a 
pint of beer (2d.) vvps the customary sum given, 
and that was, or oi#ht to be, divided among the 
gang. “Tn my opinion,” hor- said, “ ther#j*J .V*"* 
no allowances in a year or two.” By the amount 
of these perquisites/then, the scavagers’ gams are 
so far enhanced. # 

The wages, theielbre, of an operative scavager 
in full employ, and woikingfor the “ honourable” 
portkn of the trade, ihay be fchus expressed:— 
Nominal weekly wages . . \ 1G.?. 

Tciquisites in the foim of allowances 
for beer from the public . . *, . .2s. 

Actual weekly wages .... 18s* 
Of the “ Casual II \nds ” among the # 

Sc-WAG MIS. 

• 

Of the scavagers pioper there are, as in all 
classes of unskilled labour, that is to say, of 
labour which lequiies no previous apprenticeship, 
and to winch any one can “ turn his hand” on an 
emergency, two distinct orders of workmen, “ the 
regulars and casuals" to adopt the trade terms; 
that is to say, the labouieis ccg.isist of those 
who htfve been many years at the trade, con¬ 
stantly employed at it, and those who have but 
Recently taken to it as a means of obtaining a 
subsistence after their ordinary resources have 
failed. This mixture of constat and casual hands 
is, moreover, a necessary consequence of all trades 
which depend upon the seasons, and in which an 
additional number of labourers are required at* 
different periods. Such is necessarily the case 
with* dock labour, wheio an easterly wind pie- 
vaihng for several days deprives thousands of 
u'oi /*, and vvheie the change from a foul to a fair 
wind causes an equally rum dilute demand for 
woikmen The same temporary increase of employ¬ 
ment takes place in the agricultural districts at 
harvesting tinu$ and the same among the hop 
growers jn the picking season ; and it will be 
hereafter seen that then* are the same labour 
fluctuations in the si waging trade, a greater or 
lesser number of hands being required, of course, 
accorlfig as the season is wet or dry. 

This oersiM ise of employment, though 

a benefit hi *■ >: ie T \v \ .ses (as enabling a cnau 
suddenly deprived of hi-* ordinary means of living 
to obtain “a job of woUjc” until he can “turn 
himself round ”), is generally a most alaiming 
evil in a State. What are the casual hands to do 
when the extra employment ceases'! Those who 
haveVpaid attention to the subject of dock labour 
aiqi the subject of casual labour in general",* may 
form some notion of the vast mass of misery 
that must be generally existing in London. The 
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subject of hop-picking again belongs to the same 
question. Here are thousands of the very poorest 
employed only for a few days m the year. What, 
thoy mind naturally asks, do they afty their 
short t^rrfl of honest independence has ceased^ 
Witt/'dock labour the poor man’s bread depend® 
upon the ver^r winds ; in # scavagiry^ and in 
street life generally it depends upon the rain; and 
in rnaiket-gardening, harvesting, hop-picking, and 
depend* upon tile sunshifte. How 
many thousands in this huge metropolis have to 
look immediately to the very elements for their 
bread, it is ov^rwhelniyig to contemplate; and 
yet, with all this htfulness of employment we 
wonder that an extended knowledge of reading 
and writing does n<4 product a deeiease of t*ime ! 
We should f hovvever, ask ourselves whether men 
can stay their hunger with alphabets or grow fat 
on spelling books, and wanting employment, and 
consequently food, and objecting to the incai erra¬ 
tum of the workhouse, can we be astonished— 
indeed is it not a natural law—that they should 
help themselves to the property of others 1 

* Concerning the “ tegular hands ” of the con¬ 
tracting sc#\ngers, it may, perhaps.be reasonable 
to compute that little short of one-half of then* 
have been l< to the manner born.” The others 
are, as I have said, what these regular lianas 
call “ casuals,” or “casualties.” As an instance 
of the peculiar mixture of the regular and casual 
hands in the scavagmg trade, I may state that 
one of my informants told mo he had, at one 
period, under his immediate direction,’^fourteen 
men. of whom the former occupations had been 
as follows : — 

7 Always Seavagers (or dustmen, and six 
of them nigntnien when required). 

1 Tot-boy at a public-house (but only as a boy). 

1 Stable-man (also nightman). 

1 Formeily a pugilist, then a showmans as¬ 
sistant. 

1 Navvy. | 

1 Ploughman (nightman occasionally). ' 

2 Unknown, one of them saying, but gaining 

no belief, that he hifcl once been a gentle¬ 
man. 


14 

In my account of the .street orderlies will be 
ghen ail interesting and elaborate statement of 
the former avocations, the habits, expcliytiire, 
Ac., of a body of street-sweepers, 07 rti number. 
ThfMable will be found verycurious, as snowing 
what classes of men ha ^ been driven to street- 
sweeping, but it willynot furnish a criterion of 
the character o£ tfTF “ regular hands ” employed 
by the contractors. 

The easels” or the “casualties” (al way stalled 
am< 2Wf the men “ caxzcltics "), may be moi# pro- 
p"ily described as men whose employment is.ac¬ 
cidental, chanceful, or uncertain. The regular 
hands of the seavagers are apt to designate any 
new comer, even for a permanence, any sweeper 


not reared to or versed in the business, a casual 
(*cazzel”). I shall, however, here deal with the 
“ casual hands,” r?U only as hands newly intro¬ 
duced into the trade, but as men of chanceful 
and irregular employment. 

These persons are now, ^understand, numerous 
in all#branches of unskilled labour, willing to un¬ 
dertake or attempt any kind of work, but perhaps 
thert^ is a greater* tendency on the port of the 
surplus unskilled to turn to#scavaging, from the 
fact that any broken down man seems to .account 
himself competent to sweep the streets. 

To ascertain the number of these casual or out¬ 
side labourers -in the tcavflging trade is difficult, 
for,ms I have *aid, they are willing i|i their need 
ti^ffttempt any kind of work, and so may be 
“ casuals ” in divers departments of unskilled 
labour. 


I do not think that I can better approximate 
the number of casuals than by quoting the opinion 
of a contracting* scavager familiar with his work¬ 
men ami their ways. He considered that there 
wer«i always nearly as many hands on the look-out 
for a job in the streets, as there were regularly 
employed at the business by the large contractors; 
this 1 Have shown to^be 262, let us estimate there¬ 
fore the number of casftals at 200. 

According to the table I have given at pp. 213, 
214, tfie number of men regularly or constantly 
employed at the metropolitan trade is as fol¬ 
io wsf— 9 

Sgavagers employed 1»y large Contractors . 262 

Ditto small contractors * . 13 

Ditto machines . ... 25 

§ Ditto parishes . . .218 

I Ditto street-orderlies ... 60 


* Total working sc rs in London . 57S 

But the pri*r table given at pp. 186, 187, 
shows the number of seavagers employed through¬ 
out the metropolis in wet and dry weather {ex¬ 
clusive of the ,s trcH-orderlus) to be«as follows :— m 

« * % 

Seavagers employed in vv^t weather . . 531 

Ditto in dry weather . . ^ . 358 

Difference . «. . . .173 

Hence it would appear that about one-third less 
hands are required in *the dry than in the wet 
season of the year. The 170 hands, then, dis¬ 
charged in the dry season arc the casually em¬ 
ployed men, but tjje whole of these 170%re not 
turned aanft,immediately they are no longer 
wanted, some being kept on “ odd jobs” in the 
yard, Ac. ; nor caiuthat number be said to repre¬ 
sent the entire amount of the surplus labour in 
the trade; but only that portion of it which does 
obtain even casual employment. After much 
trouble, and taking the average of various state¬ 
ments, it would appear that the number of 
cafhalty or quantity of osflMimnl surplus labour 
in the scavaging trade may be represented at 
between 200 and 250 hands. 

The scaftiging trade, however, is not, I am in¬ 
formed, so overstocked with labourers now as it 
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was formerly. Seven years ago, and from that to There are 262 men employed in the Metropo* 
ten, there were usually between. 200 and SffO litan Scavaging Trade; one-halt ot these at the 
hands out of work ; this was^»*wing to there being least may be said to work 16 hours per diem in- 
a less extent of paved stieets, and comparatively stead ol* 12, or one-third longer than they should ; 
few contractor; the scavaging work, moreover, Lo that if the l^oui&of labour in this tnvje weie 
was " scamped,” the men, to use their own restricted to the usual day’s work, there wohld be 
phrase, “licking the woik over any how,” sc that employment for on^-sixth more hpnds, or nearly 
fe^'er liands were required. Now, however, 50 individuals extra. 

the inhabitants are more particular, I am^ told, The other causcsfjf the present amount of sur- 
“about the crooks and corners,” and require the plus laboifr are— * t . «■n- v 

streets to be swept oftener. Formerly*a ^mg of The many hands thrown out of empl tyrnent by 
operative scavagers would only collect six loads the discontinuance of mil way works, 
of dirt a day, hut now a gang will collect nine A less demand for unskilled ltf5our in agiieul- 
loads daily. The causes tk which the surplus of tural districts, or a smaller remuneration loi it. 
labourers present may be atttibuted are, I A less demand for some branches of labour (.is 
find, as follows :—Each operative has to do ih&iI/ ostlem, &c.), by the* introduction of machinery 
double the work to what he formerly did, the extra (applied to roads), or through the *capiices oi 
cleansing of the streets having tended not only to fashion. 

employ more hands, but to make each of those It should, however, he remembered, that men 
employed do more work. The result has, how- often found their opinions of such causes on pre- 
ever been followed by an increase 1 .!! the wages of judieos, or express them accoidmg to their class 
the operatives ; seven 3 cars ago the labourers re- interests, and it is onty a few employers of un- 
ceived but 2s. a day, and the ganger 2s. ChL> but skilled labourers who care to inquire into the 
now the labourers receive 2 s. Sd. a da 3 r , and the antecedent circumstances of men who ask foi 
ganger 3s. ’ woik. « 

In the city the men have to work very long As regards the population part of tie question, 
hours, sometimes as many Yi 8 18 hours a day with- i". cannot be said that the suiplus labour of the 
out any extia pay. This practice of overworking scavaging tiade is referable to any inordinate in¬ 
is, I find, carried on to a great extent, even with ciease in t^e families of the men. Those who are 
those master scavagers who pay the mjular married appear to have, on the average, four elnl- 
wages. One man told me that when he wqekcd dren, and about one-half of the men have no family 
for a certain large master, whom he named, he 1ms at all. Early marriages are by no means usu.il. 
many times been outMt work,28 hours in the wet Of the casual hands, however, fu^. three-fouiths 
(saturated to the bkm) without having any icst. aremmi^ed, and one-half have families. 

This plan of overwoiking, again, is generally There are pot more than ten or a dozen Irish 
adopted by the small masters, whose men, after labourers who have taken to the scavaging, though 
they have done a legular dn»y’s labour, are set t^pseveial have “tiled it on,” the leguiar liands ray 
work 111 the jard, sometimes toiling 18 houjra a | that the lush are too lazy to continue at the tiade; 
day, and usually not less than 16 hours daily, but surely the labour of the hodman, in which 
Often so tired and weary arc theiuicn, that when the Iiish seem to delight, is sufficient to disprove 
they rise in the morning to pursue their daily this assertion, be the cause what it may. About 1 
labour, they feel as fatigued as when they went to one-fourth of the scavagers entering the sca¬ 
bbed. “ Ifarqueatl)’,” said one of m} r informants, "waging trado as casual hands have been agucul- 
"have I gfme to bed'so wqfn out, that 1 ha\en’t been tural labourers, and ha\e come up to London from 
able to sleep. However^(he added), “there is the the several agricultural districts 111 quest of woik ; 
work to be donet and we must do it or be off.” about the same proportion appear to have been 

This system of overwork, especially in those connected with lioises, such as ostlers, caimen, 

trades where the quantity of woik to be done is &e. 

in a measure fixed, I find to be a far moie in- The brisk an*! dark seasons in the scavaging 
fluential cause of surplhs labour than “ over trade depend upon the state of the weather. In 
population.” The mere number of labourers in a the depth of winter, owing 1, to the shortness of 
trade is, per sc, no criterion as to the quantity of the days, more hands* are usually required for 
labour Employed in it; to arrive at i his three street cleansing; but a “ clear frost” renders the 
things are required :— * scavafef/s labour in little demand. In the win- 

(1) The number of hands: ter, toe, his work^.is generally the hardest, and 

(2) The hours of labour; « the hardest of all wlVn there is snow, which £>011 

(3) The rate of labouring; becomes mud in London streets; and though a 

for it is a mere point of arithmetic, that if the continued frost is a sort lull to the scavagers’ 

hands in the scavaging trade work 18 hours a day, labour, after “a great thaw iiL .strength is taxed 

there must be one-thiid less men employed than to the uttermost; and then, indeed, now hands 

there otherwise would, or in other words one- have had to be put on. At the WesJ^End, in the 

third of the men ».re in work must he tfc^is height of the summer, which is usually the jieight 
deprived of it. This is one of the crying evils of of the fashionable season, there is again a more 
the day, and which the economists, filled as they than usual requirement of scavaging industry 111 
are with their over-population theories, have en- wet weather; but perhaps the gieatest exercise of 
tirely overlooked. such industry is after a series of the fogs peculiar 
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to the London atmosphere, when the men cannot 
sec to sweep. The table L have given shows the 
influence of the weather, as on wet days 531 men 
are employ ed, and on diy days only 358; this, how¬ 
ever, doej* not influence the .Street-Orderly sy&teiy, 
as under it the men are employed every dJy, iyi- 
less the weather make it an actual impossibility.* 
According wl the rain tatde given* at p. 202, 
there would appear to be, %i an average of 23 
days m Lon|on out o| the 305, 
aboifl 100 in meiy 205 days arc 
The mouthy having the gicatcst 
and least jiuiMigr of wet days aie as follows:— 

* 

No of da)* m 
the month m 
winch rain 



Ulte 

December • 

1 

Julv, August, Octobu 

1G 

hi binary, J\lav, November 

15 

Janumy, Apnl 

. . . H 

Maicli, September . , . 

12 

J line .... 

11 

lienee it would appeal that .Ti 

in tlie leant ami 


• December the most .showery mouth in the* course 
of the veai , the pAsitost tjmtuliti/ at lam falling 
hi any niitith is, however, in October, and the 
least quantity in Mauh. The numbei of w^t 
da vs, and the quantity of t.mi (alluig in each half 
of tiie yeui, may bo CApieosed <is folltAvs .— 

Total, 
Total m depth 
No of o! i mi 
vi t falling 

da vs ^ nil'c’s. 

The first si'r months in tin* year * 

ending June theic «.ie . . #81 10 

The second six: months in the 

veai ending Decembei then* are 03 J4 
Heine vve perceiv^that the quantity of woik for 
the M.nageis winOd fluctuate lit the first and 
l.^t halt o( tlie year in the proportion of 10 to 14, 
u hit h is veiynt ail v m the iatio of 358 to 531, which 
.u * the numbe.n of hands given in table pp 180, 
18.7, as those emplovec] m wet and diy weather 
tlnuugliout the metiopolis. 

If, then, the labour in the scavaging trade 
vanes m the piopoition c* 5 to 7, that is to say, 
that 5 hands aie leqimed at one penod and 7 at 
another to execute the work, the question con¬ 
sequently becomes, how do* the 2 casuals who 
are di-chniged out qj^every 7 obtain their living 
when the wet season is over * 

IVhen a scavager is out of employ, he seldom 
or never applies to the parish ; this lie does, I am 
infoimed, only when he is fanly “ bei'icfi out” 
though sickness or old nm^for the “hate 
tins*thought of going to the big house ” (the union 
woikhouse). An unemployed opeiative scavager 
will go from jau^^T) aril and offer Ins services 
to do anythy^jin the dust trade or any other 
kind of enyloymont in connection with dust or 
scavagingX J 

■Hffmually speaking, an operative scavager who 
is cascudly employed obtains vvoik at that trade 
for six or eight months during the yeai, and the re¬ 
maining portion of his time is occupied either at 


Xe;iij,_i i c> vvei 

terw; say, 

lumy vum* 


rubbish-carting or brick-carting, or else lie gets a 
Jgb for a month or two in a dust-yard. 

Many of these*jnem seem to form a body of 
street jobbers or operative labourers, ready to woik 
at the docks, to be navvies (when strong enough), 
blicklayers’ labourers, street-sweepers, carriers of 
trunks or parcels, window-cleaners, errand-goers, 
porters, aijd (occasionally) nightmen. Few of 
the class seem to apply themselves to trading as 
in tie costeimonger line. They are the loungers 
about the boundaries of trading, but seldom take 
any Onward steps. The street-sweeper* of this 
week, a “casual” hand, may be a rubbish-carter 
or a labourer about byildijjgs the next, or he may 
be a starving^nan lor days together, and the moie 
I ijjis staiving with the less cncigy Vill he exert 
' lumself to obtain woik : “it’s not in” a starving 
or ill fed man to exert himself otherwise than 
what may be called passtidy, this is well known 
to all who have paid attention to the subject. The 
want of energy and carelessness begotten by want 
of food was well described by the tinman, at p. 
355 in vol i.# 

One casual hand told me that last ybar he was 
out of woik altogether three months, and the year 
before not move than six weeks, and dunngtlie six 
weeks he got a day’s^vork sometimes at rubbish 
carting and sometimes at loading bricks. Their 
j*wiveif aie often employed m tile yards as sifters, 
and their boys, when big enough, work also at 
thefilfeap, either in carrying off, or else as fdlers- 
in ;*if there nr? any girls, one is generally left at 
home lo dook after the rqgt and get the meals 
ready for the other members of the family. If 
any of the children go to school, they are usually 
•lent to a ragged school in the neighbourhood, 
though they seldom attend the school mor^ than 
i*i’o or thiee times (faring the week. 

The additional hands employed, in wet weather 
are either men who at other times woik in the 
yards, or such as have their “ turns ” in street- 
sweeping, if not legulurly employed. There ap¬ 
pears, however, to be little of system m the 
airangement. If more hands are \4uftcd, the 
gangsman, who recciverbis ojdeis from the con- 
tiactor or the contractor’s manning man, is told 
to put on so many new hands, and over-night he 
has but to tell any of the men at woik that Jack, 
and Bob, and Bill will be wanted in the morning, 
and they, if not employed m other woik, appear 
accordingly. 

There is nothing, however which can be desig¬ 
nated a labour maiket appei taming to the trade. 
No “hcft.se of cftll,” no tiade society. If men 
seek such efiiplojmeiit, they must apply at the 
contiactm's premises, and I am assured that poor 
men not unhequently ask the scavagers whom 
they see at work in the streets where to apply 
“ for a job,” and sometimes receive gruff or abusive 
replies. But though there is nothing like a labour 
market in the scavagers trade, the employers have 
j|pt to “ look out ” for I was told by one 

of their foremen, that ho would undertake, if 
necessary, which it never was, by a mere “ round 
of the d^ksto select 200 new hale men, of all 
classes, and strong ones, too, if properly fed, who 
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in a few days would be tolerable street-sweepers. 
It is a calling to which agricultural labourers ay 
glad to resort, and a calling to which a% 

) labourer or any mechanic may resort, more espe- 
, daily a8 regards sweeping or scraping, apart from 
j shovelling, which is regarded as something like 
the high art of the business. 

We now come to estimate the earnings o! the 
ca^jal hands, whose ,yearly incomes must, of 
course, be very different from those of the ^.‘gu- 
lars. The constant weekly wages of any work¬ 
man are‘of course the average of his casual*-and 
hence we shall find the wages of those who are 
regularly employed far f exceed those of the occa¬ 
sionally employed men:— 

i * *' £ s. ft. 

Nominal yearly wages at scavaging 
for 25 weeks in tho ycai, at 16s. 
per week . . . - . 20 16 0 

Perquisites for 26 weeks, at 2s. . 2 12 0 

Actual yearly wages at scavaging'. 23 3 0 

Nominal and actual weekly wagef 
at rubbish carting for 20 weeks in ' 

the year, at 12s. . . . 12 0 0 j 

Unemployed six weeks in the year. 0 0 0 | 

t -j 

Gross yearly earnings . . . 35 S 0 

Average casual or constant weekly 

wages throughout the year . . 15^4* 

Hence the difference between \he earning** of 
the casual and the regular hand would* appear to 
he one-sixth. But the great evil of all casual 
labour is the uncertainty of the income- for wbeie 
there is the greatest chance connet ted with an cnii 
ployment, there is not orih' the greatest necessity 
for providence, but unfortunately the greatest t<^- 
dency to improvidence. It is only when a man’s 
income becomes regular and fixed that lie grows 
thrifty, and lays by for the future f but where all 
is chance-work there is but little ground for rea¬ 
soning, and the accident which assisted the man 
out of iiiT ddlicuU’es at one period is continu¬ 
ally expected to do 4 the £}/ne good turn for him at 
another. Ileftce the “casual hand, who passes 
the half of the year on 18s., and twenty weeks 
on 12.?., and six weeks on nothing, lives a life of 
excess both ways—of excess of “ guzzling” when 
in work, and excess of privation when out of it— 
oscillating, as it were, between surfeit and starv¬ 
ation. • 

A man who had worked in an iron-foundry, 
but who had “ lost his work ” (•! believe* through 
some misconduct) and was glad to gef employment 
as a street-sweeper, as lie had a good recommenda¬ 
tion to a contractor, told me th«\t “ the misery of 
the thing” was the want of regular work. “ I’ve 
worked,” Jie said, “ for a good master for four 
months an end at 2**. Sd. a day, and they were prime 
times. Then I hadn’t a stroke of work for a 
fortnight, and very 1 ^^ for two months, and 
my wife hadn’t had middling work with a laundress 
we might have starved, or I might have made a 
hole in the Thames, for it s no good living to be 
miserable and feel you can’t help yourself auv 


how. We was sometimes half-starved, as it was. 
I’d rather at this minute have regular work at 
10$. a week all the year round, than have chance- 
work that I could earn 20$. a week at. 1 once 
fyid 1 5st in relief from the parish, and a doctor/'to 
attendrus, when my'wife and I was boftidciid up 
sjek. 0, there *s no-difference in the way of doing 
the work, #whateven wages you on for; the 
streets must be swept clean, of ccrtnse. The plan’s 
the same, and ther#s the same sort of manage¬ 
ment, any*how.” "" 

Statement of a' “ Regular ^avager.” 

• 

Tjie following statement of his business, his 
sentiments, and, indeed, of the subjects v\ liich 
concerned him, or about whiclf he was questioned, 
was given to me by a street-sweeper, so he 
called himself, for I have found some of these 
men not to relish the appellation oi “ scavager.” 
lie was a short, sturdy, somewhat red-faced man, 
without anything"' particular m his appearance to 
distinguish him from the mass of mere labourers, 
but with the sodden and sometimes clogged look of 
a man contented m his ignorance, and—for it is 
not a very uncommon case—father proud of it. 

“I don’t know how old I am,” lie sift’d—I have 
observed, by the bv, that there is not any exces¬ 
sive vulgarity in these men’s tones or accent so 
much as gr«?ssness m some of their expressions— 

“ and I can’t see what that consarns any one, as 
I’s old enough to have a jolly rough hoard, and so 
can take care of myself. 1 should think so. My 
father wgp a sweeper, and I wanted Ho he a water¬ 
man. but f.ither—he hasn’t been dead long— 
didn’t like the* thoughts on it, as he said they 
was all drownded one time oi ’nother; so I ran 
away and tried my hand as a Juck-in-the-water, 

but I was starved back in a wefk, and got ah- 

of a clouting. After that I sifted a bit m a 
dust-vard, and helped in any way; and I was 
sent to help at and larn honey-pot and other 
pot making, at Deptford but honey-pots w«3 a 
great thing m the business. Master’s fore¬ 
man married a relation of mine, some way or 
other. I never tasted honey, but I’ve heered it’s 
like sugar and baiter mixed. The pots 
was often wanted to look like foreign pots; I 
don’t know nothing what was meant by it; some 
b—-— dodge or No, the trade didn’t suit 

me at all. Master, so I left I don’t know why 
it didn’t suit me; cause it didn’t, .lust then, 
father had hurt Ins hand'and arm, in a jam again’ 
a cart, and so, as I was a big lad, I got to take his 

place, hurl gave every satisfaction to Mr.-. 

Yes, hefjvas a conductor and a great man. I 
can’t say as I knows ‘ how contracting’s dojie ; 
hut it’s a bargain atweeif jnan and man. Ro I 
got on. I’m now looked on.as a stunning good 
workman, I can tell you. 

“Well, I can’t say as I thinks sweeping the 
streets fs hard work. I M rather swee)» two hours 
than shovel one. It tires one’s arms and baek.«o, 
to go oil shovelling. You can’t change, you see, sir, 
and the same parts keeps getting gripped more and 
more. Then you must mind your eye, if you ’re 
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shovelling slop into a cart, perticler bo ; or some 
feller may run off with a complaint that he’s been 
splashed o' purpose. Is a man ever splashed o’ 
purpose? No, sir, not as I knows on, in coorse 
n§V. [Laughing.] Why should he ? * / 

'he streets must be done as they ’re done nojv. 
It always wi*so, and will always be so. Did I ev%r 
hear what Lotion streets frere like* a thousand 
years ago? It 1 ! nothing me, but they must 
hftvg been like wjat they |s now. ^Tes, there 
was aiwl ^s s treets, or how was people that has 
tin to getWRr coals taken tp them, and how was 
the public-lmtftaes to get their beer ? It's talking 
nonsense, talking that wly, a-asking sich questions.” 
[As the scavager seemed likely to lose his tem¬ 
per, I changed the subjectrf>f conversation.] , 

Yes,” he continued, “I have good health. 
I never had a doctor but twice ; once was for a 
hurt, and the t’other I won’t tell on. Well, I 
think nightwork’s healthful enough, but I ’ll not 
say so much for it as you may hear some on ’em 
say. I don’t like it, but I do it when I’s ob¬ 
ligated under a necessity. It pays one as over¬ 
work ; and werry like more one ’a in it, more one 
• may be suited. I reckon no men works harder 
nor sich as me. O, hs to poor journeymen tailors 
and sich lffce, I knows they ’re stunning badly o|f, 
and many of their masters is the hardest of beg¬ 
gars. I have a nephew as works for a Jew slop, 
but I don't reckon that work ; anybcAly might do 
it. You think not, sir? Werry well, it’s all 
the same. No, I won’t say as I could make a 
veskit, but I’ve sowed roy own buttons on to 
one afore no\#*. 

“ Yes, I’ve heered on the Board of' Health. 
They’ve put down some night-yands, and if they 
goes on putting down more, what’s to become of 
the night-soil ? I can’t think what they ’re up to ; 
but if they don’t* touch wages, it may be all 
right jn the end on it. I don’t know that them 
there consarns does touch wages, but one’s nate- 
rally afeard on ’em. I could read a little when I 
was a child, but I can’t now for want of practice, 
or I might know more about it. I yarns my 
money gallows hard, and requires support to do 
hard work, and if wages goes down, one’s strength 
goes down. I’m a man # as understands what 
things belongs. I was once out of work, through 
a mistake, lor a good many weeks, perhaps live 
or six or more; I lamed then # what Bhort grub 
meant. I got a drop of beer and a grust some¬ 
times with men as*& knowed, or I might have 
dropped in the street. What did I do to pass my 
time when I was out of work? Sartinly the days 
seemed wery long ; but I went about and c^led at 
duBt-yards, till I didn’t like Ip go too ofAn; and 
I Ajet men I know’d at tapffooms, and spent time 
that way, and axed if t}<fre was any openings for 
work. I’ve been oi|T of collar odd weeks now 
and then, bu^UllSn this happened, I’d been 
on slack xvojk a goodish bit, and was bad for 
rent three j/eeka and more. My rent waa 2s. a 
weel^thetn its Is. 9 d. now, and my own Aaps. 

** No, I can’t say I was sorry when I was 
forced to be idle that way, that I hadn’t kept up 
my reading, nor tried to keep it up, because I 


couldn’t then have settled down my mind to 
%jgad; I know I couldn't I likes to hear the 
paper read well %#odgh, if I ’a resting; but old 
Bill, as often wolunteers to read, has to spell the 
hard words so, that one can’t tell what the 
devil he’s reading about. # I never heers anything 
aboqt books; I never heered of Robinson Crusoe, 
if it wasn’t tmce at the Wic. [Victoria Theatre] ; 
I think there was some* sich a name there. # He 
live* on a deserted island, £id he, sir, all by his- 
self? Wflll, I think, now you mentions jt, I have 
heertRl on him. But one needn’t believe all one 
hears, whether out of books or not. I don’t know 
much good that ever^nyljpdy as I knows ever got 
out of bool^; they 're fittest /or idle people. 
,L§A*tinly I’ve seen working people reading in 
coffee-shops; but they might as well be resting 
theirselves to keep up their strength. Do I think 
so? I’m sure on it, master. I sometimes spends 
a few browns a-going to the play; mostly about 
Christmas. 1^ ’s werry fine and grand at' the 
Wic., that’s the place I goes to most; both the 
pantomimers pind t’ other things is werry stun- 
niifg. I can’t say how much I spends a year in 
plays; I keeps no account; perhaps 5s. or so in a 
year, including expenses, sich as beer, when one’ 
goes out after a stopper on the stage. I don’t 
keep no accounts of what I gets, or what I 
spends, it would bo no use; money comes and it 
goes, and it often goes a d—— d sight faster than 
it *omes; so it seems to me, though I ain’t in 
detft just at thn tune. 

• “ I never goes to anjf church or chapel. Some¬ 
times I hasn’t clothes as is fit, and I s’poBe I 
couldn’t be admitted into sich fine places in my 
^working dress. I was once in a church, but felt 
| queer, as one does in them strange places, and 
never went again. They ’re fittest for rich people. 
Yes, I’ve heered about religion^and about God 
Almighty. What religion have I heered on ? 
Why, the regular religion. I’m satisfied with 
what I knows and feels about it, and that’s 
enough about it. I came to tell you about trade 

and work, because Mr.- Jo\(T flight db 

good; but religion has$£t nothing to do with it." 

Yes, Mr. -'s a good^naster, and a religious 

man ; but I’ve known master!* as didn’t care a 
d—n for religion, as good as him; and so you 
see it comes to much the same thing. I cares 
nothing about politics neither; but I’m a chartist. 

“I’m not a married"man. I was a-going to be 
married to a young woman* as lived with me a 
goodish bit as my housekeeper” [this he said very 
demurely ]; “ buj she went to the hopping to 
yarn a few shillings for herself, and never came 
back. I heered that she’d taken up with an 
Irish hawker, but i can’t say as to the rights ou 
it. Did I fret about her? Perhaps not; but I 
was wexed. 

“I’m sure I can’t say what I spends my wages 
in. I sometimes makes 12s. 6d. a we*ek, and 
sometimes better than 21 s. with night-work. I 
suppose grub costs 1«. a ^ eer * but I 

keeps no accounts. I buy ready-cooked meat; 
often cold b’iled beef, and eats it at ftny tap-room. 

I have m&tt every day ; mostly more than once a 
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dRy. Wegetablei I don't care about, only ingans 
and cabbage, if you can get it smoking hot, wj )f. 
plenty of pepper. The r»St s>f my tm goes for 
rent and bacoy and togs, and a little drop of gin 
now and then.” 

The statement I hare given is sufficiently ex¬ 
plicit of the general opinions of the “regular 
scavagers ” concerning literature, politics, and 
religion. On these subjects the great majori/y of 
the regular scavager* have no opinions at all, or 
opinions distorted, even when the facts teem clear 
and obvious, by ignorance, often united wlfh its 
nearest of kin, prejudice and suspiciousness. X 
am inclined to thinks however, that the man 
whose narrative, I noted down was*more dogged 
in his ignorance than the body of his folio? -. 
All the intelligent men with whom I conversed, 
and whose avocations had made them familiar for 
years with this class, concurred in representing 
them as grossly ignorant. 

This description of the soavagrrs' ignorance, 
&c., it must be remembered, applies only to the 
“regular bands.” Those who hate joined the 
ranks of the street-sweepers from other calhngs'are 
more intelligent, and sometimes more temperate. 

' The system of concubinage, with a great de¬ 
gree of fidelity in the couph living together with¬ 
out the sanction of the law—such as I have j 
described as prevalent among the eosterrotfngers 1 
and dustmen—is also prevalent among the regular 
scavagers. t 

I did not hear of habitual unkfttdness from 1 the 
parents to the chililpen' born out of wedlock*, 
but there is habitual neglect of all or much which 
a child should be taught—a neglect growing out of 
ignorance. I heard of two scavagers with target 
families, of whom the treatment was sometimes 
very harsh, and at others mere petting. , 

Education, op rather the ability to read and 
write, is not common among the adults in this 
calling, so that it cannot be expect^ to be found 
among their children. Some labouring men, 
ignorant themselves, but not perhaps constituting 
d class ui f -ifqlie like the regular scavagers, try 
hard to procure for tJieir Children the knowledge, 
the want of which they usually think has barred 
iheir own progre& m life. Other ignorant men, 
mixing only with “ their own sort," as is generally 
the case with the regular scavagers, and in the 
several branches of the business, often think and 
say that what t/tey did without their children 
could do without afac I even heard it said by 
one soavager that it wasn’t right a child should 
ever think‘himself wiser than his father.i A man 
who knew, in the way of his business as a private 
contractor for night-work, &c., a great many 
regular scavagers, “ ran them bver,” and came to 
the conclusion that about four or five out of 
twenty could read, ill or tolerably well, and about 
three out oLforiy oould write. He told me, more¬ 
over, that one of the most intelligent fellows gene¬ 
rally whom be kne w am ong them, a man whom 
he had heard reatHfelTknough, and always un¬ 
derstood to be a tolerable writer, the other day 
brought a letter from his son, a soldier abroad with 
his regiment in Lower Canada, and requested my 


informant to read it to him, as “ that kind of 
writing,” although plain enough, was “ beyond 
him.” The son, in writing, had availed himself 
of the superior skill of a corporal in his company, 
&> that the letter, on.family matters and.feelings, 
was written by deputy and read by deputy. The 
costermongers, I have shown, when themselves un¬ 
able to reacf, have evinced a fontjjf'Sss for listening 
to exciting stories off courts and aristocracies, and 
have even*bought pinny periodicals to hav fithciia - 
contents read to them. The scavageripsppear to 
have no tasto for this mode of enjoying them¬ 
selves ; but then their leisure is fa* taore circum¬ 
scribed than that of the costermongers. 

It must be borne in mind that I have all along 
spokeij of the regular (many of them hereditary) 
scavagers employed by the more liberal contractors. 

There are yet accounts of habitations, state¬ 
ments of wages, &c., &c., to bo given, in connection 
with men working for the honourable masters, 
before proceeding to the scurf-traders. 

The working scavagers usually reside in the 
neighbourhood of thedust-yarde, occupying “second- 
floor backs,” kitchens (where the entire house is 
sublet, a system often fraught with great extor- 1 
tion), or garrets; they usually, and perhaps always, 
tghen married, or what they consider * as good,” 
have their own furniture. The rent runs from 
Is. ticl. to 2s. 8d. weekly, an average being Is. 9d. 
or Is. 10(i. *■ One room which I was in was but 
barely furnished,—a sort of dresser, serving also 
for a table; a chest; three chairs (one almost 
bottomless); an old turn-up bedstead, a Dutch 
dock, wjth the minute-hand brokfti, or as the 
scav'ager very well called it when he saw me 
looking at it, a stump;” an old “corner cup¬ 
board,” and some pots and domestic utensils in a 
closet without a door, but retaining a portion of 
the hinges on which a door had 1 swung. The rent 
was Is. lOcf., with a frequent intimation that it 
ought to be 2s. The place was clean enough, and 
the seavager seemed proud of it, assuring me that 
liis old woman (wife or concubine) was “a good 
sort,” and kept things as nice ns ever she could, 
washing everything herself, where “other old 
women lushed.” The only ornaments in the 
room were three profilas of children, cut in black 
paper and pasted upon white card, tacked to the 
wall over the fire place, for mantelshelf there was 
none, while one. of (he three profiles, that of the 
eldest child (then dead), was “framed,” with a 
glasB, and a sort of bronze of*“ cast" frame, cost¬ 
ing, I was told, 15 d. This was the apartment of 
a man in regular employ (with hut a few excep¬ 
tions).!, a 

AnotlVir acavagerywith whom I had some 
conversation about his'labours as a nightman, for 
he was both, gave me aMbll account of his own 
diet, which I find to be swjcipnrty specific as to 
that of his class generally, bufontc of the regular 
hands. 

Thendiet of the regular working m^avager (or 
nightman) seems generally to differ from that.of 
mechanics, and perhaps of other working men, 
in the respect of his being fonder of salt and 
strong-flavoured food. I have before made the same 
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remark concerning the diet of the poor generally. 
I do not mean, however, that the scavagers are 
fond of such animal food as is called “ high,” for 
I did not hear that iughtmen or scavagers were 
in*re tolerant of what approached putridity thuy 
otheMalTouring men, and, despite their calling, 
might sicken at the rankness of some haunches 
of venison; Vjt they hav<| a great* relish for 
highly-salted coiV^hoiled boe| bacon, or pork, with 
a "saucer full of red pickled cabbage, or dingv- 
lAknn^uekled on*ons, or oi& or two Ifig, strong, 
raw onionlk qf which most of them seem as fond 
as SpamaraSfcof gallic. Thi5 sort of meat, some¬ 
times profusely“^nustardi'd, is often eaten in the 
beer-shops with thick “slaves” of bread, cut into 
lug mouthfuls with a clasp pocket-knife, while 
egetables, unless indeed the beer-shop can supply 
a plate of smoking hot potatoes, are unc.ired for. 
The drink is usually beer. The same style of 
eating and tl^o same kind of food charncteme the 
scavagvr and nightman, when taking Ins meal at 
home with lus wife or family ; but so irregular, 
and often of necessity, are these men’s hours, that 
they may be said to have no homes, merely places 
% to sleep or close m. 

A working scavngrr and nightman calculated 
for me his#expenses in eating and diinking, and 
other necessaries, for the previous week. H? 
had earned 15.?., but Is. of this went to pav off 
an advance of iis. made to him by the keeper ot a 
beer-shop, or, as he called it, a “jeirj,” 

Daily. Weekly. 

(L s. f /. 


Rent of an injftirnished room 
Washing (average) .... 
[The man himself washed 
the dress in which he 
, woiked, and generally 
washedlusowr^tockmgs ] 
Shaving (when twice a week) 

Tobacco.1 

[Short pipes are given to 
these men at the beer- 
shops, or public-houses 
which they “use.”] 

Beer.4 

[lie usually spent more tl^in 
4cZ.a day in'beer, he said, 

“ it was only a pot; ” but 
this week more beer than* • 
imial had been given to 
him m mghtwofk*] 

Gin.2 

[The same with gin.] 

Cocoa (pint at a coffee-shop) . 1 £ 

Bread (quartern loaf) (some- _ 
trues 5\d.) . . . j/y 6 

Boiled salt beef (* 

daily, “as happen/^/' for 
two meals, 0pound, 
average. f * .... 4 

Piclftes or O^nons . . . . 0] 

Butter . . 

Soap. 
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Perhaps this informant was excessive in his 
irink. I believe he was so; the others not 
king so much mmkirly. The odd 9d , he told 
me, he paid to “a snob,” because lie said he was 
going to send his half-boots to be mended. 

This man informed me he was a “ vviddur,” having 
lost Ins old ’oman, and he* got all his meals at a 
beer br coffee-shop. Sometimes, when he was a 
stieet-siveeper by dav and a nightman by nijfht, 
he LJid earned 20s.*to ‘1'2$. ; and then he could 
1mm* his pound of salt meat tf day, for three meals, 
with i “ baked tatur or so, when they tvas m.” 
I inquired as to the apparently low cbaige of Od. 
per pound for cooked meat, but I found that the 
man had stated whattvas Correct. In many parts 
go< *1 boiled '^brisket,” fresh cut, l&XTd. and Sd. 
I® - lb., with mustaid into the bargain ; and the 
cook-shop keepers (not the eating-house people) 
who sell boiled hams, beef, &c., m retail, but not 
to be eaten on the premises, vend the hard re¬ 
mains of a biihket, and sometimes o( a round, for 
(id , or even (also with mustard), and the 
scavageis like t^ns better than any other food. In 
the busk times my infonnant sometimes had “ a 
hot cut” fiom a shop on a Sunday, and a more 
liberal allowance of beer and gin. If he had any 
piece of clothing to bj^y he always bought it at 
nine, beloie his money went for other tilings. 
ffhese # were his proceedings when business was 
brisk. 

In slacker times his diet was on another 
footing. He tl'^n # made his supper, or second 
nyul, for ten he seldoiA torched, on “fagots.” 
This preparation of baked ftieats costs 1 d hot— 
but it is seldom sold hot except in the evening— 
lyid '^d, or more frequently two for I’d., cold. 
It is a sort of cake, roll, or ball, a number being 
baked at a time, and is made of chopped liver 
ana lights, mixed with gravy, and wrapped in 
pieces of pig’s caul. It weighs six ounces, so 
that it is iimfue.stionably a encap, and, to the 
scavnger, a savoury meal; but to other nostrils 
its odour is not .seductive. My infonnant re¬ 
gretted the capital fagots he sto^ 

when he worked in Lambeth; Supenor to anything 
he had been able to meet ‘WtlCon the Middlesex 
side of the water. Or he dni(?fe off a saveloy, 
costing Id., and bread; or bought a pennyworth 
of strong cheese, and a farthing's worth of onions. 
Pie would further i educe lus daily expenditure on 
cocoa (or coffee sometimes) to Id., and his bread 
to tbree-quaiters of a loaf. JTe ate, however, in 
aveiage times, a quarter of a quaitmi loaf to his 
breakfast^sometim^s buying a halfpennyworth of 
butter), a quarter or more to his dinner, the same 
to his supper, and the other, with an onion for a 
relish, to his beer. •He was a great bread eater, 
he said ; but sometimes, if ho slept in the day¬ 
time, half a loaf would “stand over to next day.” 
He was always hungriest when at work among 
the street-mud or night-soil, or when lie had 
finished work. 

K)n my asking him that Jie par- 

10 k of the meals he had described daily, “ he 
answered “ no,” but that was mostly what he 
had; aud*if he bought a bit of cold boiled, or 
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even roast poilc, “ what offered cheap,” the ex¬ 
pense Was about the same. When he Was drink¬ 
ing, and he did “make a^hre^k sometimes,”^fe 
ate nothing, and “ wasn't inclined to,” and he 
seemed rather to plume himself on this, as a point 
of economy, lie had tasted fiiut pica, hut cared 
nothing lor them; but liked four peim'oith of a 
hot meat or giblet pie oil a Sunday. J-fatter- 
pu£„dmg he only liked if smoking hot; and it was 
“uncommon impioved,” ho said, “with an infan! ’ 
Rum he piefcried to gin, only it was dearer, but 
most of r the ecavagers, he thought, likeh OW. Tom 
(gin) best; but “they was both good.” 

Of the drinking of < thesf men 1 heard a good 
dfeal, and there is no doubt that.some of them 
tope haid, aW by then conduct evince a soi^oj J 
belief that the gieat end of labour is been Rut J 
it must be borne in mind that if inquiries are 
made as to the man best adapted to give mfoimo¬ 
tion concerning any rude calling (especially), i.oint* | 
talkative member of the body of^ these woikiug 
men, some pot-house hero who has puwiadcd 
himself and Ins ignorant mates (bat he is an 
oracle, is put forward. As these men ate shine- 
times, from being trained to, and long known m 
their callings, moie prosperous than then fellows, 
their opinions seem ratified by then circumstances. 
Rut m such cases, or in the appeaianco of such 
cases, it has been my custom to make subsequent 
inquiries, or theie might be fiequent misleading^, 
were the statements of those men taken as tymal 
of the feedings and huluN of th° WmA body. TL 
statement of the vvqikihg scavager given under 
this lie.vd is unquestionably typical of the charac¬ 
ter of a portion of Ins co-woikets, and n.oio j 
especially of what was, and in the sort of lion* 
ditaty scavagers I lu\c spoken of the cha- 
racter of the logular hands. There are now, 
however, many chocks to prolonged indulgence 
in “ lush,” as eveuy man of the aider street-sweep¬ 
ing class vdt call it. The contractors must he 
served regularly; the most indulgent will not 
tolerate any unreasonable absence from work, so 
'that ftlb^J-'.wkni^icaxagors, at the jeopardy of 
their means of living,jprast leave their carouse at 
an hour which < , , vilf T poimit them to use soon 
enough in the morning. 

The beer which these men imbibe, it should be 
also lemenibeied, they legald as a piopor patt of 
their diet, m the same light, indeed, as they regard 
so much bread, and that among them the opinion 
is almost universal*, that beer is necessniy to 
“keep up their strength, ” there aie a few tee to- 
tailors belonging to the class ; one man tuought he 
Lnew five, and had hvaul of five others. 

I inquired of the landloid of a beei shop, fre¬ 
quented by these men, as to tfioir potations, hut lie 
wanted to make it appear that they took a half-pint, 
'jnur and then, when thirsty! He was evidently 
tender oT tin 

lord of a public house also frequented by them in¬ 
formed me that hj» rea .Uv could not say what tl^ey 
expended in beer, for labouieis of all kinds “ used 
his tap,” and as all tap room liquor was paid for 
on delivery m his and all similar establishments, 
he did not know the quantity supplied to any 


particular class. lie was satisfied these men, as 
a whole, drank less than they did at one time; 
though lie had no doubt some (he seemed to know 
no distinctions between scavagers, dustmen, and 
wightmen) spent Is. a day in drmk. lie kpew 
one scavager who 'was dozing about nut. long 
fl*nce for neatly a week, “ sleepy urimk,” and the 
belief was^hat he hid “ found sm/ethnig.” The 
absence of all acc<q| 1 is pi evenly my coming to 
anything definite oil tins head, but it seems posi¬ 
tive that these men clunk less’llian theyjiWSK "TffT; 
landloid m question thought the st.^frWamt I have 
given as to diet and dunk pot fectj^correct for a 
regular hand m good wunings. I am assured, 
however, and it is my own opinion, after long in¬ 
quiry, that one-third t of their earnings is spent 
m drfiik. * 

Of tiie Influence of Puke Tea he ok the 

KaIIKIKOS OF TIIE fScAVAC.MW. 

As regards the influence of Flee Tiade upon 
1 the scavaging business, I could gain little or no 
j information from the body of street-sweepers, 
j because they have never noticed its operation, and 
j the men, with the exception of such as have sunk* 

I into stioct-sweeping iiom r hettei-inlormed con 
■ Unions of life, know nothing about it. *Among nil. 
hovvevei, I have heard stitements of the blessing 
oi cheap bread; always cheap foetid “ Theie \s 
nothing lild. bread,” say the men, “ it’s not all 
pool people can get meat; hut they nui.d get 
bread. ’ Cheap food all labouring men pionounce 
a blessi .g, as it unquestionably is, but “some¬ 
how,” a. a scavugei’s caiman said* to me, “tin 
thing ain't working as it should.” 

In the coufr&e of the present and former in¬ 
quiries among unskilled labourers, street-sellers, 
«nd eosteihKuigois, I have found the gieat 
ma]only of the more intelligent declare that 
Flee Tiade had not worked well for them, 
because there weie more laborers and nioie , 
stroet-selleis than were required, for each man to 
live by his toil and traffic, and because the <iiiin- 
mu eased yearly, and the demand for their 
commodities did not lm rease in proportion Among 
the lgnoi.int, L lieaid the continual answers of, “ 1 
em’t s.iv r , sir, what #„ 'a owing .to, that I ’in so 
bad oil % * or, “ Well, I can’t tell anything about 
that.” t 

It is difficult to s'tute, however, without positive 
inquiry, whether tins extra ,number of hands be 
due to diminished employment in the agncultural 
districts, since the repeal of the Corn Laws, or 
whether it be due to the insufficiency of occu¬ 
pation /-generally for the increasing population. 
One thlig at least J*. evident, that the increase of 
the tr.ft.los alluded K. cannot he said to»c*n>.e 
directly from d:iuniisl.ea\;»ncultiiral employment, 
for but few farm labouiyj^havc entered these 
businesses since the change fromjNgdection to 1<T< 
Tiade. If, therefore, Free-Trade principles Jiave 
opeiaked injurtously m reducing the‘$vork of the 
unskilled labouieis, street-sellers, and tne*poorer 
classes generally, it can have done so .only in - 
dinrlh/ ; that )s to sav, by throwing a mass of 
displaced country labour into the towns, and so 
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displacing other labourers from their ordinary 
occupations, as well as by decreasing" the wages 
of woiking-men geneially. Hence it becomes 
almost impossible, I repeat, to tell whether the 
increasing difficulty that the poor experience ),i 
livingby their labour, is a consequence or moiety 
a coiicoiuitanyof the repeal of the Corn Laws; if 
it be* a consequence, of couise the poor are no 
better for tlie alteration ; 1', however, it be a 
coincidence rather than a necessary result of the 
measure,Sjthe circuitstances of the poor aie, of 
course, as ih^fh improved as ^hey would have b^en 
nnpovensbe^provided that measure had never 
become law. I candidly confess I am as yet 
without the means ol coming to any conclusion on 
this part of thh subject. , , 

Km can it be said that in the scavagcrs*trade 
wages have m any way declined since the lepeal 
of the Corn Law s; so that were it not for the 
difficulty of» obtaining employment among the 
{Usual hands, tins class must bo allowed to have 
been considerable gainers by the reduction in the 
puce of food, and even as it is, the constant hands 
must be acknowledged to be so. 

• I will now endeavour to reduce to a tabular 
form such infoimatioi? as I could obtain as to the 
expendiiuitf of the labourer m seavaging befoi^ 
and after the establishment of Ftee Ttade. 1 
inquired, the better to be assured of the accuracy 
of the i(.‘presentations and accounts •! received 


exactly to what extent, perhaps an eighth, and he 
attributed it to less work, there being no railways 
DDotit London, fewjgi/buildings, and less general 
employment. About the wages of the labourers 
he could not speak as influencing the matter. 

| From this tradesmen also I received an account 
that jmeat generally was Id. per lb. higher at the 
time specified. Pickled Australian beef was four or 
five years ago very tyw— r %d. per lb.—salted^hnd 
prewired, .and “ swelling” in hot water, but the 
pooi “ couldn’t eat the stringy stuff, for it was like 
picklcA ropes.” “It’s better now,” he added, 
but it don’t sell, and there’s no nourishment in 
j such beef.” m v 

13ut these ^'adcsinen agreed in the information 
^.h A poor labourers bought less rwriit, while one 
pronounced Free Trade a blessing, the other de¬ 
clared it a curse. I suggested to each that cheaper 
fish might have something to do with a smaller 
consumption of bushel’s meat, but both said that 
cheap fish was-the great tiling for tho Irish and 
the poor needle-women and the like, who were 
never at any lime meat eaters. 

Prom lespcctablo bakers I ascertained that 
bread might be considered Id. a quartern loaf 
dearer in 1815 than at present. Feiluips the follow¬ 
ing table may throw <• fuller light on the matter. 

1 give it ftom what I learned ftom several men, 
•who vteie without accounts to lefer to, but speak¬ 
ing positively from mommy ; I give the statement 


ftom lubouieis, the pace of meat then and now. 
A butcher who for many }cuts has conducted u 
business m a populous part of Westminster and m a 
populous subffib, supplying both piivate families 
with the best joints, and the po./i with tfioir 
“little bits” their “block ornaments’ (meat m 
small pieces exposed on tin* chopping-block), then 
pm (liases of livet, and ol bea-u’ heads. In J845, 
the year 1 take as *sufficiently ptior to the Free- 
Tr.tde era, my informant fiom his recollection of 
# tho state of his business and from consultm r Ins 
books, which of coui>^ weie a coirect guide, found 
that for a poition of tho year ill question, mutton 
was as much as 7!,<L per lb. (Simthfield prices), 
now the same quality of meat is but 5d. This, 
however, was but a tempoiary matter, and item 
causes which sometimes aretuot very ostensible oi 
explicable. Taking the butcher s ttade \hat jear 
as a whole, it was found suliic^ntly conclusive, 
that meat was generally LZ.^mr lb. higher then 
than at present. Hty informant, however, was 
perfectly satisfied that* although situated in the 
same way, and with the same class of customers, 
he did not sell so much meat to the poor and 
labouring classes as he did five or six yen m ago, 
he believed not by one-ciy/d*/? although jperhups 
“ pVccrs of his meat” ar^nig the poor wire moio 
numerous. For t!hs/fny informant accounted 
by expressing his c<>jj&ietioii that the labouimg 
men spent thei>'mouey in drink more than ever, 
and were a /mger time m recovering fiom the 
effects of Upplmg. Tins supposition, fmm fvh it I 
have o+rSfrved in the course of the pic'&ent inquiry, 
is negatived by tacts. 

Another butcher, nl?o supplying the poor, said 
they bought less of him ; but fie could not say 


per week, as for a single man, without charge 
lot tlie support «*f * wife aud family, and without 
any help ftom othei resouicys. 


• 

Before Free 
Tiude. 

• 

After Free 
Tiade. 

Saving 

suite 

Fiee 

Tiade. 

Kent 

Is. (id. 

1,5. 6-1. 


Bread (f> loaves) 

2s. lid. 

2.5. (ill. 

Id 

Butter () lb.) ! 

M. 

5 d. 


Tea (2 oz.) . . 

Hd. 

Sd. 


Niitjur (<, lb.) . 

3d. 

‘Id. 

liL 

Mr.it (Hit.) . 

Is. (id. 4 



1S.UTO1 (1 111) . 

r>,< 

M. 


Fish (a dinnei 

•3d; 01 lVm. 

%l., or Is. 


a day, 0 da vs) 

weekly. 

'Veekly. 

Q>d. 

Potatoes or v c- 




getables (!,<(. 




a day) . . 

3'd. 

3 \d. 


Beer (pot) . . 

3 \d. 

3 \d. 

... 

Total saving, 

>er week, since 

I’ree Trade 

1 , 5 . 3d. 


In butter, "bacon, potatoes, &c., and beer, I 
could hear of no changes, except that bacon might 
be a trifle cheaper, but instead of a good quality 
selling better, although cheaper, there was a de¬ 
mand for an inferior sort. 

In the foregoing table the weekly consumption 
of several necessaries is given, but it is not to be 
uijflerstnod that one maj^eonjujries them all in a 
week ; they are what may generally be consumed 
when such things are in demand by the poor, one 
vvo-k afte* another, or one dny after another, 
fanning an aggregate of weeks. 
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Tlius, Free Trade and cheap provisions arc an 
unquestionable benefit, if unaffected by drawbacks 
to the labouring poor. f 

The above statement refers only to a fully em¬ 
ployed hand. 

The following table gives the change since 
Free Trade in the earnings of casual hands, and 
relates to the past and the present expenditure of a 
scatuger. The man, who was formerly a house 
painter, said ho could bring me 50 men sun^arly 
circumstanced to himself. 


In 1845, per Week. «* in 1851, per Week. 


Kent . .14 Kent . .18 

5 loaves . .2114 loaves . .20 

Butter . .05 Butter . • 0 ~ 

Tea. . .06 Tea. . .05 

Meat (3 lbs.) . 1 6 Meat (3Cl,s) . 1 

Potatoes . .03 Potatoes . . 0 

Beer (a pot) . 0 4 Beer (a jf.nt) . Q 2 


r ‘ 10 


Here, then, we find a positive saving in t?ie ex-* 
penditure of 1.?. 5<7. per week in this man’s wages, 
since the cheapening of food. 

His earnings, however, tell /t different storj. 


3S4S. • 

]S®j 

1 d. 

1 

s. (f. 

Earnings of 6 days . . f 15 0 


Ditto 3 days . . 

7 G 

Weekly Income . . . j 15 l 0 

7 C 

Expenditure .... [73 

5 30 

1 iiS/X.21 1 -S, a . j 7 0 

1 8 


Thus we perceive that the beneficial effects of 
cheapness are defeated by the dearth of employ¬ 
ment among labourers. 

It is impossible to com^ to statistics in 

this matter, but all concurrent evidence, as regards 
the unskilled work v>t which I now tioat, shows 
that labour is attainable at almost any rate. 

Another drawback to the benefits of cheap food 
I heard of first in my inquiries (for the Letters on 
Labour and the Poor, in the MorniiHj L'/uomch) 
among the boot and shoemakers—their rents had 
been raised in consequence of their landlords’ 
property having been subjected to the income 
tax. Numbers of large houses are now let out 
in single rooms, in the streets off Tottenham- 
court-road, and nean (golden-square, as well ^s 
in many other quarters—to men, who, working 
for West-end tiadesmen, must live, for economy of 
time, near the shops from which they dgnvc their 
work. Near, and in Cunningham-street and other 


streets, two men, father and son, rent upwards of 
30 houses,"the whole of which they let out in one 
or two rooms, it is believed at a veiy great 
profit; in fact they live by it. 

• ( The rent of these houses among many otljers, 
was raised when the’'income tax was impOsn't, the 
snb-lottors declaring, with what truth no one 
knew, that*the rent* were raised>o them. It is 
common enough forjiapit.ihsts no fling such im¬ 
posts on the shoulders of the poor, and I heard 
scavagers complain, that ovefy time th^^h&Pto 
change their rooms, % they had either**' pay more 
rent by 2 d. or cW. a week, or pwt up with a 
j worse place. One man who lived at the time of 
' the passing of the Income Tax Bill in Shoe-lane, 
found his lent raised suddenly 3 d. a week, a non¬ 
resident landloid or agent e.fding for it weekly. 
He was told that the advance was to lhoet the in¬ 
come tax. I know nothing about wh.it income tax 

! means,” he said, “ but it’s some- T roguery 

1 put on the poor.” I heard complaints to the same 
purport from several working scavagers, and the 
| lettors of looms are the most exacting m places 
j crowded with the poor, and wheie the poor think 
! or feel they must reside “ to be handy for vvoik.”' 
What connection there may \>o between the ques¬ 
tions of Free Trade and the necessity of the in¬ 
come tax, it is not my business now to dilate 
upon, but it is evident that the ciieumstance.s of 
the country are not sufficiently prosperous to 
enable parliament to repeal this “ temporary *' 
impost. 

J'hom a better informed class than the scavagers, 

I might have derived data on vfinch to form 
a calculation from account hooks, &c., but I 
could hear of* none being kept. I remember 
that a lady's shoemaker told me that the weekly 
lents of the ten rooms in the house in which he 
lived were 4. s. 3d higher tharf befoie the income 
tax, which “ came to the same thing as an extra 
penny on over 50 loaves a week.” It is ceitain , 
that the great tax-payers of London are the 
labouring classes. 

I have endeavoured to ascertain the facts in 
connection with this complex subject m as calm 
and just a manner as possible, leaning neither to 
the Protectionist nor the Free-Trade side of the 
question,Suid I must again in honesty acknow¬ 
ledge, that to jhe constant hands among the 
scavagers and dusfmen of the metropolis, the 
repeal of the Corn Laws appears to have been an 
unquestionable benefit. # 

I shall conclude this exposition of the condition 
and earnings of the working scavagers employed 
by the* more honourable masters, with an account 
of the Average in fame and expenditure of the 
better-paid hands (regn^r and casual, as wcUF'ns 
single and married), and kfst, of the unmarried 
regular hand. 

The following is an estimate TlNJhe income and 
expenditure of an unman ted opera\ive scavager 
regvlctrly employed, working for a ylarge con¬ 
tractor :— ■- . 
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WEEKLY INCOME. 


WEEKLY EXPENDITURE. 


d. 


£ 

8. d. 

Constant Wages. 


Rent . 

0 

2 0 

Nominal weekly 


Washing and 



wages. (I Hi 

0 

mending. .. . 

.0 

0 10 

Perqqjsitta .... o 2 

0 

Clothes, and re¬ 
pairing ditto.. 

0 

0 10* 

Actual weekly 


Butcher's meat.. 

0 

8 (? 

wages .. . 0 18 

0 

Bacon. 

0 

0 It 



VeAtables . ••. 

0 

() 4 

% 



0 

0 4 



fleet. 

0 

3 0 



Spurts . ■ •••»■ 

0 

1 U 



Tobaecb. 

0 

0 103 



Butter . . 

« 

o 7* 



SUflOI . 

0 

0 4 



'lea. 

0 

0 3 



Cotke . 

0 

0 3 



Fish . ... 

0 

0 4 



Soap . 

0 

0 2 



Sba\ ing . 

0 

0 J 



Fruit 

<)•() 4 



Keep of 2 dogs. . 

0 

0 6 


Amusements, as 
skittles, Ac. .. 0 1 1) 

0 Hi 0 

The subjoined repiesents the income of an vn- 
mur) ml operative scavager casually employed by 
a small master scavager siv months diuing the 
# yt>ar, at 15s. a week, and 20 weeks at sand and 
liibbish cai ting, at !£•>. a week. 


Casual ttt&es. £ i. d. 

Nominal weekly wages .it seavagmg, lbs for * 

20 weeks during the year . ... 20 ](> o 

Perquisites, 2,s. ior 2G weeks during the year 2 1J t) 

Actual weekly wages for 2(1 weeks during flic 
year. 0 1(> 0 

Nominal ami «u tual weekly wages at rubbish 
, carting, 12,. loi 20 weeks more during the 

year . . * . ... 12 0 o 


Average casual or constant weekly wages 
throughout the yeui . r .... 0 la 41 


The expenditure of this man when in woik was 
neatly the wuneas^hat oi the regul.it hand; the 
mam exceptions being that bis lent was ],v. instead 
of 2.s-, and no dogs were kept. When m woik he 
• saved nothing, and when out of woik lived as lie 
could. 

Thi* warned si avagers, arc differently circum¬ 
stanced from the a mutinied; their earnings are 
generally increased by those of their iamily. 

The labour of the wives and childicn of the 
scavagers is not unfmjueiftly m the capacity of 
sifters m the dust-yards, where the wives of the 
men employed by the contractors*!) a vo the prefer¬ 
ence, and in other but somewhat lude capacities. 
One of their wives .1^heard of as a tlresser of 
sheep’s trotters , two as being among the most 
skilful diesscis of tnpc ior a huge shop; one as 
“ a cat’s meat seller ” (her father's calling); but I 
stiil speak of the regular sca\ agers—1 ciurfd not 
with one woman “ woiufng a slop-jloedle.” 
On<^ indeed, I saw who \wrfs described to foe as a 
“feather dresser to an ofit and-out negui,” but the 
woman assured m'\.sK*\vas neither badly paid nor 
badly off. Tcyhaps by such labour, as an average 
on the part of the wives, \)d. a day is cleared, 
and Is. “„»n tripe and such like.” Among the 
“ casuaTs” wives there are frequent instances of 
th<> working for slop slrirt-itiakers, &c., upon the 
coarser sorts of work, and at “starvation wages,” 
hut on such matters I have often dwelt. I 


heard from some of these men that it was looked 
dppn as a great thing if the wife’s labour could 
clear the week’s r<9tAnm 1.9. Gd. to 2 s 

The following may be taken as an estimate of 
the income and outlay of a better paid and fully 
employed operative scavagei^ with his wife and two 
child ven:— 


WEEKLY INCOME OF UHE 
FAMILY. 

* £ 8. d. 

Nominal weekly 
wagifot man, 

Hm. _ 

Perquisites, 2s. 

Actual weekly • 

wages ot in..tk 0 18 0 

Novmal weekly 

Rj»-*ages> of wife, 

(li*. 

Peiquisites m 
toal aiul wood, 

J.9. 4 ,1. 

Actual weekly 
wages of w 11 e . 0 7 4 

Nominal weekly# 
wages of boy . 0 3 0 

* 1 II 4 


I# WEEKLY EXPENDITURE 


OF THE FAMILY. 


* 

£ 

.1 

d. 

Rent . 

0 

3 

4) 

Candle. 

0 

0 

31 

Bread . 

0 

2 

1 

Butter. 

0 

0 

10 

•‘lMKar . 

0 

0 

8 

Tea. 

0 

0 10 

Coffee...w #. 
Butcher’s rtfeat.. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

(i 

Bacon. 

0 

1 

2 

Potatoes. 

0 

0 

10 

Raw fish. 

0 

0 

4 

Herrings . . 

0 

0 

4 

Beer (at home).. 

0 


0 

,, (at work) .. 

0 

1 

<; 

Spirits. 

(1 

1 

0 

Cheese . 

0 

0 

<; 

b lour . 

0 

0 

d 

Suet. 

0 

0 

3 

knot. 

0 

0 

3 

Rice... 

0 

0 

oi 

Soap . 

0 

0 

0 

Starch. 

0 

0 

O', 

Soda and blue . 

0 

0 

1 

Dubbing . 

0 

0 

0' 

Clothes for the 
whole family, 
and repairing 
ditto. 

V 

o 

0 

Boots and shoes 
for ditto, ditto 

(1 

1 

(» 

■ Milk 

0 

0 

7 

SaJt. pepper, and 
mustaid ... 

0 

0 

l 

Tobacco . ... 

0 

0 

y 

Wear and tear of 
bedel liig.eroi ks 
Ac . 

0 

0 

3 

.schooling for 

gill . 

0 

0 

3 

Baking Sunday's 
dinner. 

0 

0 

2 

Mangling. 

0 

0 

3 

Am usements and 
.sundries. 

0 

1 

0 




The subjoined, on the ^ftfa^hand, gives the 
income and outlay of a casually employed opera¬ 
tive scavager {belter paid) with his wife and 
two boys in constant work :— 


WEEKLY INCOME OF Tlllif j WEEKLY EXPENDITURE 


FAMILY. Ob TI1K FAMILY. 



£ s. d. 

• 

£ 

*. 

d. 

Nominal wages 


Rent . 

0 

3 

(> 

ot man at sea- 


Candle . 

0 

0 

(» 

vaging tfh six 
months, at IGA 

* 

Soap . 

Soda, staicb, and 

0 

0 

4 

weekly. 


blue. 

0 

0 

24 

Ditto at rubbish 


1 Bread. .... 

0 

2 

a 

carting three 


Butter. 

0 

0 

y 

months, 12*. 


Dripping .. 

0 

0 

o 

weekly. 


Sugar . 

0 

0 

n 

Average casual 


Tea. 

0 

0 

w 

wage*-through- 


Coffee. 

0 

0 

t; 

out the }c ir . 

0 la 0 

Butcher’s meat.. 

0 

3 

<> 

Nominal weekly 


Bacon. 

0 

1 

0 

wages ot wife. 


Potatoes. 

^heeiSc*. 

0 

1 

0 

Us (constant) 


0 

0 

G 

Peiquisites m 


Baw fish .. .... 

f> 

0 

4 

wood and eoal. 


Hen ingh. 

0 

0 

3 

J* 4 d. 


F ried Ugh. 

0 

0 

3 

Actual wieklv 


Flour. 

0 


3 

wages of wile. 

0 7 4 

Suet. 

0 

0 

2 
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£ 


fl. 

<» 

Nominal weekly 

, Fruit . 

0 

0 

of two 

K ice. 

0 

0 

Jh 

boys, 7 a. the 
two 

| Biyw «at home) . 

0 

0 

2 ' 
1 

0 

Perquisites .for 

Spirits. 

0 

1 

0 

running cm 

Tobacco. 

0 

0 


messages, is. 
the two (con- 

Peppei, salt, and 
mustard . 

0 

0 

1 


Milk . 




Actual weekly 

(.'lotbc-s f<>r man, 




MUges of the 

two boys .... 0 fi 0 

wife, and fa¬ 
mily ... 

0 

2 

0 


Repairing ditto 




1 10' 4 

lor ditto .... 
Roots and slides 

0 

0 

(» 


for ditto. 
Rcpamn; <! tt > 

i>». dU'n 

() 

1 



0 

0 



\1Kmi and tear of 





bedding i rocks, 
<N:c. 

0 

rt 

a 


Raking Sunday’s 




ilimiir.. 

0 

0 

2 


Mangling . .. 
Amusements, 

0 

0 



sundries, Ac , 

0 

1 

0 


4 


Of tiir Worse Paid RoavageiVs, or Tim'.E 

WORKING FOR SCURF* Em I'LOYLTUI. 

There are in the scavagers’ trade the same dis¬ 
tinct classes of employers fe appertain to .oil other 
trades; these consist of — 

1. The large capitalists. 

2. The small capitalists. 

As a rule (with ?ome t few^kfliouiable and dis¬ 
honourable exceptions, it is true) 1 hud tlwt the 
Inigo capitalists in the several trades «ue generally 
the employers who pay the higher wages, and the 
small men those who pay the lower. The reason*, 
for this conduct are almost obvious. The powe 
ol the capital of the “ large master" must he 
contended against by the small one; and the 
usual mode of contention in all grades is by re¬ 
ducing the wages of the working men. The 
wealthy master has, of course, many ad\outages 
9 ’iw.^be noor^-’wk (1) Ho call pay ready money, 
and orilaifTdiscoifhjs for immediate payment. 
(2) He can buy in lap'o quantities, and so get 
his stock clieapern ^S) He can purchase what lie 
wants in the best markets, and that directly of 
the producer, without the intervention and profit 
of the middleman. (4) He can buy at the best 
times and seasons; and «“ lay in ” what he re¬ 
quires for the purposes of Ins trade long before 
it is needed, piovidfki lie can obtain it “a bar¬ 
gain.” (5) lie can avail himself of the best 
tools and mechanical contrivances for ftiereasmg 
the productiveness or “economizing the labour” 
of his workmen. (0) He cay build and arrange 
Ins places of work upon the most approved plan 
and in the best situations for the manufacture and 
distribution of the commodities. (7) He can 
employ *ie highest talent for the management or 


* T oe c .iv • c vi 1 ?!? ’i is the original of the E$g- 
li>h *-« "ft. n • • - m scab. „i • se.ib is the term given to 
the liar. ii.i i ri lie *‘ioemak»ng hade. Scab is 
th<' root of our word Shabby . hence Scurf and Scab, de¬ 
prived of their offensive associations, both rflean shabby 
fellows. 


design of the work on which he is engaged. (S) 
I lie can institute a more effective system for 
j the surveillance and cheeking of his workmen. 
(0) He can employ a large number of hands, and 
so redube the secondary expenses (of firingjight- 
i.ng, &e.) attendant upon the wotk, as weft"as the 
number of superintendents and others engaged to 
“ look afttv” the operatives. (ll>) lie can resort 
to extensive moans Iftf making *fns trade known. 
(11) He pan sell cheaper (even if his cost of pro¬ 
duction be the same), from* cm ploy inr**1i larger 
capital, and being qble to “do wiljfFa less rate 
of piofit. (12) lie can afford tp give credit, and 
obtain customers that he might otherwise 
lose. 

The small capitalist, therefore, enters the field 
of competition by no mentis equally matched 
against Ins more wealthy uval. \Vhat the little 
master wants in “substance,” however, he gene¬ 
rally endeavours to make up m cunning. If he 
j cannot buy Ins materials as cheap as a trader of 
j larger means, he uses an infenor or cheaper 
j article, and seeks bv some trick or other to palm 
1 it of! as equal to the superior and dealer kind. 

If the tools and appliances of the liado are expend 
j sive, he either transfeis the cost, of providing them 
! Jo the workmen, or else he charges them a rent 
1 ioi their use, and so with the places of work, he 
mulcts their wages of a ceitam sum per week for 
tiie gas by 0 which they labour, or lu» makes them 
do their work at home, and thus saves the expense 
of a workshop, and, lastly, he pays Ins men 
either a less sum than usual for the same quantity 
of laboui, or exacts a gieater quanVity from them 
for the tame sum of money, jiv one or other of 
these nvans dftes the man of limited capital seek 
to counteibalance the advantages which Ins more 
j wealthy rival obtains by the possession of exten- 
j si\e “ rcsouiees.” The largeVmplover is enabled 
to woik cheaper by the sheer foice of his larger 
capital. lie i educes the cost of ptoduction, not* 
by employing a cheaper labour, but by “ econo¬ 
mizing the labour” that he does employ. The 
binall employer, on the other hand, seeks to keep 
pace with lus larger nval, and strives to woik 
cheap, not by “the economy of labour” (for this 
is hardly possible in tfee small way ol production), 
but by miming the wages of Ins labourers. 
Hence the i ule t m almost every trade is that the 
j smaller capitalists pay a lower rate of wages. 
To this, however, there arc jnany honourable ex¬ 
ceptions among the small Sn asters, and many as 
J djshonouiable among the huger ones in different 
1 trades. Messrs. Moses, Nicoll, and Hymns, for 
instaifcu, are men who certainly cannot plead 
deficienly of meaning an excuse for reducing the 
ordinar^ rate of wages^jmong the tailors. / 
Those employers who i&ek to reduce the prices 
of a trade are known technologically as “ cvlthvj 
an players” in contradistinction 'to the standard 
emploveis, or those who pay their workpeople and 
sell thVir goods at the ordinary rates. ^ 

Of “ cutting emploveis” there are soveritfkinds, 
differently designated, according to the different 
means by which they gain their ends. These 
are:—• 
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]. “ Drircr*,'’ or those who compel the men in 
their employ to do more work for the same wages; 
of this kind there are two distinct varieties :— 
a. The long-hour musters, or those who make 
the men work longer than the usu&l hours 
‘ 'Belabour. « 

h. The strapping masters, or those who make 
the m$ri 4 >y extra su^Jmsion) e * strap ” to 
their work,*so as to dl a greater quantity 
of labour in the usual ^mie. . 

% '(fibbers, or ftiose who compel the work¬ 
men (throng* their necessities) to do the same 
amount of v$or|^ for less than the ordinary 
■wages. • 

The reduction of wages thus brought about 
may or may not be attended with a curie-* 
spending reduction *in the price of the goods 
to the public; if the price of the goods 
be reduced in proportion to the reduction ot 
wages, the consumer, of coni so, is benefited at 
the.; expense of the producer. When it is not 
followed by a like diminution in the selling price 
of the article, and the wages ot which the men 
are mulct go to iunease the profits of the capitalist, 
•he employer alone is bench ted, and is then 
know n as a “ gi aspei .* 

Some cutfTng tradesmen, however, endeavour to* 
nndcisell their more "wealthy rivals, bv ieducing 
the ordinaly rate of proiit, and extending their 
business on the principle of small frohts and 
quick returns, the “nimble iimeponce ” being con,- j 
sulered u better than the slow shilling.” Such j 
tradeis, of comae, ennuofr be said to reduce wages 
duectly — indirft tly, however, they have the sayie 
effect, for in reducing pr.ces, othei traders, ever 
ready to compete with them, but,*umvilling, or j 
perhaps unable, to accept less than the ordinary 
late of ]uofit, seek to attain the same cheapness 
by diminishing the # cost of production, and lor 
this end the labourers’ wages are almost in¬ 
variably reduced. 

Such are the charattei istics of the cheap em¬ 
ployers in all trades Let me now proceed to 
point ftut the peculiarities of what aie called the 
scurf employers m the seavnging trade. 

The insidious piactices of capitalists in other ! 
callings, in reducing the hifc of labour, are not 
unknown to the scavagers. The evils ol* which 
these workmen have to complain, under scurf or 
slop masters are- * I 

1. Driving, or being compelled to Mo more 
work for the same pag. 

2 . (2rinding , or being compelled to do the 
same or a greater amount of work for las ] nig. 

1. Under the first bead, if the employ 11171 ft be 
at all regular, I heard few complaints, for tje men 
seemed to have learned to W^k upon it as fan in¬ 
evitable thing, that one -Way or other they must 
submit, by the receipt ef a reduced wage, or the 
exercise of a greater toil, to a deterioration m 
their means. I 

The system of driving, or, in other words, the 
niea«s IrjTwhich extra work is got out of the men 
for the same remuneration, in the scavagers’ ttade 
is as follows: —some employers cause their sca- 
vugers alter their day’s work in the stieets, to 


load the barges with the street and liouse-col- 
l|cted manure, without any additional payment; 
wnerens, among th# ^)re liberal employer s, there 
are bargemen who are employed to attend to this 
department of the trade, and if their street sca¬ 
vagers are so employed, which is not very often, 
it is ^imputed as e*fra work or “ over hours,” 
and paid for accordingly. This same indirect 
mode of ieducing wagps (by getting more work <J8no 
for tjie same pay) 13 seen in many piece-work 
callings. The slop boot and^shoe makers jiay the 
same place as they did six or seven years ago, but 
they have “ knocked off the extras,” as the addi¬ 
tional allowance foi *grea|pr than the ordinary 
height of ].• ■ !%a\ 1 t!..• ! 1 e. »So the slop Mayor 
ifOf.Di.mchc-t'- r ! ’...iuom Armitng^, within the 
last year or two, sought to obtain from bis men a 
greater length of “cut” to each piece of woven 
for the same wages. 

Some master scavagers or contractors, moreover, 
reduce wages b^mnking their men do what is eon- 
sideu tl the work of “ a man and a half” in a week, 
without the ret*>rnpcnse due for the labour of the 
“ halt’” man’s work; in other words, they require 
the men to condense eight or nine days’ labour 
into six, and to be paid for the six days only ; 
this again is usual in Uc strapping shops of the 
carpenters’ trade. * 

• Thin the class of street-sweepers do not differ 
materially m the circumstances of their position 
from other bodies of workers skilled and un¬ 
skilled. 

•Let me, however, give a practical illustration of 
the loss accruing to the working scavagers by the 
ihteoig method of reducing wages. 

•A is a large contractor and a driver. lie i .« t - 
plovH Ifi men, and puvp them the “ regular wages 
of the honouiable tiade; but, instead of limiting 
the horns of labour to 12, as is usual among the 
better class of qjnployers, lie compels each of his 
men to work at the least 1G hours per diem, 
which is one-tlmd more, and for which the men 
should receive one-thud more w agjy Let 
therefore, how much the men j*»fiii3 einpToy lose 
annually by these means. 




Sum re 'turn they 
eived pe: should 
Annum. 


Differ¬ 

ence. 


4 (I mgeis, .it 1JN. a] I 
eek, tor 9 months J- 
m the year 

12 sweepers, at Hi* a \ 
week, for 9 months J- 
m the yeaf. r 




374 


■C A”. ,-C 8 

210 12 70 4 


124 Hi 


Total wages per Ann. .'*14 10 | 709 10 


Here, then, we find the annual loss to these 
men through the system of “driving” to be li)5L 
per annum. 

lbit A is not the only driver in the scavngcrs’ 
triufc'; out of the 11) master * Wiving contracts 
for scuvaging, as cited in the table given pp. 
213, 21 1. there are 4 who are reguiar drivers; 
and, making thp same calculation as above, we 
have the following results :— 
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Sumrc- '.Sum tlir-y 
! caved }Hrr should 
Annum. J receive 


Differ¬ 

ence. 


2G Gangers, at HR a) £ *. £ £ 

week, for!) months [- 012 32 121G l(i 304 

m the year, 
fit) Sweepers, at JGs. a ) 
week, for 4 ) months > 332ft 0 

if\the year. ) 


Here the annual loss to the men employed hv 
this one master is 292/. 19s. 6d. 

Among the 19 master seavagers there are al¬ 
together 7 employeis who are both grinders and 
(1 rivers' These employ among them no less, than 
1*11 hands; hence, the gross amount of w fifth their 
Workmen are yearly defrau—no, Jet me adhere 
to the principles <4i political eyonpmy, and say 
deprived—is as undter :— * 


4544 it; 

Thus we find that the gloss sum of which the 
men employed by tlu^e drivers are depiived, is 
no less than 1130/. per annum. /, 

2. The )'nd or indirect mode of red iking 
the wages of the men m the salvaging trade is bv 
Gtindiuy; that is to say, by making the men do 
the same amount ot work tor less pay. It iin¬ 
quires nothing but a practical illustration to render 
the injury of this paiticular mujle of leductmn 
apparent to the public. 

11 is a master scavagcr (a sip ill contr.ieto-, 
though the instances are not confined to this chass), 
and a *• Gi tiidei.” lie pays Is. a week less than 
the <l regular wages” of the honouiublo trade lie 
employs six men, henc% the amount tint the 
^workmen m his pay are mulct of eveiy year is 
follows 


Sum re- 'Sum tliey 
caved pA .""should ’ . 
aAuuiii. 1 •' ’• 1 


Dilfer- 

cnco. 


b men, ;it 1 :>». a week, \ £ i £ £ *. 

for 5) months in the 1 375 1 :s7 U 14 

year.) | 


Here the loss to the men is 11/. 14s. per annum, 
and there is Iwt one such guilder among the 19 
master seavagers who have contracts at piesent. 

3. The third and last method of ieducing the 
earnings of the men as above cnumeiated, is by 
, both tlie systems before explained, 

\iz., by duviny united, that is to 

say, by not only«.i^jvg the men a smaller wage 
than the moie honourable masters, but by compel¬ 
ling then) to work longer horns as well. Let me 
cite another illustration from the trade. 

0 is a large contractor, and both a guilder and 
driver. lie employs 23 m»n,and not only pays them 
less wages, but makes them work longer hours than 
the better class of employeis. The men m his 
pay, therefore, are annually' mulct of the following 
sums. 

SUMS THE MEN RECEIVE. SUMS THEY SHOULD 
« RECEIVE. 


£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

7 Gangers, at l(iv. 



7 Gangers, at Ills. 




week, for !) 



a week, for !) 




months m the 



months m the 




year 7.21ft 

0 

0 

year. 

245 14 

0 

21 Sweepers, at 



Over work, 4 




15«. a week.... (J14 

5 

0 

hours per (lay. 

Cl 

ft 

G 

US’ 

13 

0 

His. a week, 12 
hours a day .. 

655 

4 

0 




Over work, 4 







hours a das • • 

163 

G 

0 




1125 

12 

<> 


SUM THE riKTV ANNlJfVLLY SUM THEY SHOULD A^N- 
HKCBIVK. NVALLY lyCK/VE. 

£ s• d. +*r' £ s ‘ ^’ 

28Gangers,atl6.v. « 211 Gangoi/. at 

a week, em- 113.9. ax week 

ployed for !) « (12 nouis a 

months m the day), foi 9 

i year. fi/3 12 0 months in the 

1 33 Sweepers, at _ year. 9H2 1(5 0 

15s.* a week, Over work, 4 

employed lor horns per (Jay 245 14 0 

I) months m ft.! Sweepers, .it 

the year. 2427 15 0 10%. a week, 

- 12 hours a day 2511!) 12 0 

3301 7 0 Over work, 4 

hours per clay (147 ft 0 

44(55 JO 0 

Heic we perceive the gross loss to the opera¬ 
tives fiom the s\ stem of combined grinding aiik 
(hiving to be no less than flG4/. 3s. uer annum. 

|v Now let ns see what is the aggregate loss t.o 
the woikmg men fiom the se\eial modes of le- 
duemg their wages as above detailed. 

♦ £. s. d. 

Loss to the walking seavagers 
by the “ driving ” of employers. 113G 4 0 

Ditto by the *‘ grinding ” . 11 14 0 

.Ditto by the “ grinding and ** 
drjMiig ” of employers . . 1104 3 0 

I 

Total loss to the working 
vagers pci annum . . ^ . 2312 1 0 

Now this is a large sum of money to bo wrested 
annually out of the workmen — that it is 
wrested is demonstrated by the fact cited at 
p. 174 in connection with the dust trade. 

The wages of the dustmen employ ed By the 
large contractors, it is there stated, have been 
increased within the last seven years fiom tic/, 
to Hd. per load. TMs inciease in the rate of re¬ 
muneration was owing to complaints made by the 
men to the Commissioners ot Sewers, that they 
weie not able to live on their earnings; an in¬ 
quiry tobk place, and the. result Tvas that the 
Commissioners decided upon letting the contracts 
only to such paities as would undertake to pay 
a fair price to their workmen. The contractors 
accoftbngly increased the remuneration of the 
labourers as mentioned. 

Now political ecoWny would tell us th/it tlie 
Commissioners interfered with wages in a most 
reprehensible manner—preventing the natural 
operation of the law of Supply and Demand; but 
hotly justice and benevolence assure us that the 
Commissioners did peifectly right, vj’he masters 
m the dust trade were forced to make gfrbd w the 
men what they had previously taken from them, 
and the same should be done in the seavaging 
trade—the contracts should be let only to those 
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masters who will undertake to pay the Regular 
rate of wages, and employ their men only the Te¬ 
gular hours; for bysuch mmm, and by such means 
alone, -can justice be dofie to the operatives. 

This brings me to the cause (if the reduction of 
■wages .in *lhf, $ car aging trade. % The scurf *trade, 
I um informed, has been carried on among the< 
master scavagert upwards of 20 years, and arose 
partly from the contractors Aving to*pay the 
parishes for the hmfse-dust an* street-sweepings, 
briesje street manure at th&| period often.sell- 
mg for S0/.vthe chaldron or load. The demand 
for th^s kind*^ manure 20 years ago was so 
great, that theie mas a competition tarried on 
among the contractors theirfselves, each out-bidding 
the other, so as to*obtain the right of collecting it; 
and in order not to Jose anything by the kirge 
stuns which they were induced to bid for the con¬ 
tracts, the employers began gradually to “grind 
down ” their men from 176*. Qd. (the sum paid 20 
vonrsbnek) to f7#. a Week, and eventually to 1 5s., 
and even 12#. weekly. This is a curious and in¬ 
structive fact, as showing that even an increase of 
prices will, under the contract system, induce a re¬ 
daction of wages. The greed of traders becomes, 
it appears, from the very height of the prices, pro¬ 
portionally intensified, and from the desire of each 
reap the benefit, they are led. to outbid one 
another to such an extent, and to offer such large 
premiums for the right of appropriation, as to 
necessitate a reduction of every possible expense 
m order to make any profit at all upon the trans¬ 
action. Owing, moreover, to the surplus labour in 
the trade, the gontractors were enabled to offer 
any premiums and reduce wages as they pleased ; 
for the casually-employed men, wjien the wet 
Season was over, and their services no longer re¬ 
quired, were continually calling upon the con¬ 
tractors, and offering their services at ( 2s. and 3 s. 
ess per week than the regular hands were re¬ 
scuing. , The consequence was, that five or six 
Jt the master scavagers began to reduce the wages 
j{ their labourers, and since that time the number 
ms been gradually increasing, until now then* 
ire no less than 21 scurf masters (8 of whom have 
. 10 , contracts) out of the 34 contractors; so that 
marly three-fifths- of the enlire trade belong to 
h & grinding class. Within the last seven %r eight 
rears, however, there has been an increase of 
•vages in connection with the cifv operative scava- 
^rs. This was owing mainly to the operatives 
complaining to the Comntissioners that they could 
lot live upon the wagete they were then receiving— 
IS.s-. and 44#. a week. The circumstances inducing 
he change, I am informed, were as follow® :— 
me-of the gangers asked a tradesman in the city 
'-o ga\* the street-sweepers ^something‘foifbeer,” 
thereupon the tradesman inquired if the men 
5ould not .find beer o»t of their wages, and on 
icing assured that they were receiving only 12#. a 
veek, »he bad tKe matter brought before the Board. 
Phe result w/is, that the wages of the -operatives 
vere-inertftsed from 12#. to Iff#, and 16#. weekly, 
which time there has been neither an increase 
Jor a decrease in their pay. The cheapness of provi- 
M«i6 Seems to have caused aio xedactwm with them. 


Now there are but two ** efficient causes” to 
account for the reel notion of wages among the 
scfcrf employers in the scavagers’ trade :—(1) 
The employers may .^vminish the pay of their 
men from a disposition to “ grind ” out of them 
an inordinate rate of profit. (2) The price 
| paid for the work may be jo reduced that, con- 
1 sistent# with the ordinary rate of profit oil 
capital, and rernunenttion for superintendence, 
greater wages cannot be paid. If the first be^ftie 
fact, ahen the employers art^ to blame, and the 
parishes should follow the example of thp Com¬ 
missioners of Sewers, and let the work to those 
cohtiaetors only who will untlertake to pay the 
“ regular wages ” of t]*e honourable trade ; but if 
the letter be Ae case, as I strongly guspect it is, 
■rlaiugh some of the masters seem to be more 
“ grasping ” than the rest—but in the paucity of 
returns on this matter, it is difficult to state 
positively whether the price paid for the labour of 
the working seamger is in all the parishes propor¬ 
tional to the prfce paid to the employers for the 
! work (a most important fact to be solved)— 
if, however, I Apeat, the decrease of the wages be 
mainly due to the decrease in the sums given for 
the performance of the contract, then the parishes 
are to blame for seeking to get their work done 
^ at the expense of the working men. 

# The contract system of work, I find, necessarily 
tends to this diminution of the men’s earnings in a 
trade. Offer a certain quantity of work to the 
lowes* bidder, and the competition will assuredly 
he .maintained at the ojfiraltye's expense. It is 
idle to expect that, as a genftral rule, traders will 
take less than the ordinary rate of profit. Hence, 
h<^who underbids will usually be found to under¬ 
pay. . This, indeed, is almost a necessity of the 
system, and one whiclf the parochial functionaries 
rtiore than all others should jie guarded against— 
seeing that a decrease of the operative’s wages can 
but be attended with an increase of the very 
paupers, and consequently of the parochial ex¬ 
penses, winch they are striving to reduce. 

A labourer, in order to be s'd^suppoi^ng^ifift* 
EiNoid becoming a “burden”'em the parish, re¬ 
quires something more tk.^Ji^bare subsistence- 
money in remuneration for his labour, and yet 
this is generally the mode by which we test the 
sufficiency of wages. “ A man can live veiy com¬ 
fortably upon that! ” is the exclamation of those 
who have seldom thougRt upon what constitutes 
the minimum of self-support bn this country. A 
man’s wages, to prevent pauperism, should include, 
besides present subsistence, what Dr. Chalmers 
has called “ his? secondaries; ” viz, a sufficiency to 
pay for his maintenance : 1st, during the slack 
season; 2nd, when* out of employment; 3rd, 
when ill; 4th, when old*. If insufficient to do 

* Theie items wages mutt include to prevent pau¬ 
perism, men noith providence. But this is only on the 
supposition that the labourer is unmarried; if married, 
however, and having a family, then hie wages should 
mcJpde, moreover, the keep at at leigt three extra per- 
»ons, as well as the education of the^chrfdren. If not, 
one of two results is self-evident—-either the wife must 
toil, to the neglect of her young ones, and they be 
il lowed to rim about and pick their morals and educa¬ 
tion, as I have before said, out of the gutter, or else the 
whole family must be transferred to the care of the parish. 


No. XL. 
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this, it is evident that the man at such times must 
seek parochial relief; and it fs by the reduction of 
wages down to bare subsistence, that the ctfeap 
employers of the present*4**/ shift the burden of 
supporting their labourers when unemployed on 
to the parish ; thus virtually perpetuating the^ 
allowance system or relief in aid of wages under 
the old Poor Law. * Formerly the mode qf hiring' 
labourers was by the year, eo that the employer 
•vftjs bound to maintain the men when unemployed. 
But now journey-^.ork, or hiring by the dry, pre¬ 
vails, /ind the labourers being paid—and that mere 
subsistence-money — only when wanted are ne¬ 
cessitated to became either paupers or thieves 
when their services rre n* longer required. It is, 
moreover, \hi§ change from yearly to daily firings, 
and the consequent discarding of men when-*' 
longer required, that has partly caused the immense 
mals of surplus labourers, who arc continually 
vagabondizing through the country begging or 
stealing as they go—men for whom there is hut 
some two or three weeks’ work ^harvesting, hop¬ 
picking, and the like) throughout the year. 

That there is, however, a hu^e system *.of job¬ 
bing pursued by ike contractors tor the house-aust. 
and cleansing of the streets, there cannot be the 
least doubt. The minute I have cited at page 210 
gives us a slight insight^ito the system of eombi- v 
nation existing among the employers, and the ex¬ 
traordinary fluctuations in the prices obtained by 
the contractors would lead to the notion that the 
business was more a system of gambling than 
trade. The following return s*h a ve been procured 
by Mr. Cochrane within the last few days ■- 

*“ Average yearly cost of cleansing 
the whole of the public ways within * 

the City of London, including the re¬ 
moval of dust, ashes, &c., from the 
houses of that inhabitants, for eight 
years, terminating at Michaelmas in 
the yeai 1350 .... £4,643 

Square yards of carriage-way, csti- 

at ^ ^ . . . . 430,000 

iquSre'yards of,foot way, estimated 


A more specftic and later return is as follow's :— 



Received 
for Dust. 

£ s. d. 

Paid for 
cleansing, & c. 

£ s. d. 

( Streets not 

1845 

. 0 

0 

0 . 

£833 2 

0 

| cleansed 

1846 

1354 

5 

0 . 

6034 6 

0 

daily. 

1847 

4455 

5 

0 . 

8014. 2 

0 

Streets 

1848 

1328 

15 

0 . 

7226 1 

■ 6 

cleansed 

1849 

. 0 

0 

0 . 

7486 11 

6 

daily. 

1850 

. 0 

0 

0 . 

6775 16 

0 


u From the above return,” says Mr. Cochrane, 
“it i#ay be inferred that the annual sums paid 
for cleansing in each year of 1844 and, 1843 did 
not exceed 2281/., as this would make u£ the 
eight years’ avdftige calculation of 4643/.” 

Since the streets have been cleansed daily, it 
will be seen that the average has .been 7188/. 
The smallest amount, in 1846/was 6034/.; and 


the largest, in 1847, 8014/.; which was a sudden 
increase of 1980/. 

Here, then, we perceive an immediate increase in 
the price paid for scavnging between 1846 and 
1847 of nearly 33 per cent., and since the wages 
of th& workmen wjere not proportionately increased 
in the latter year by the employers, itfollows that 
the profits of the contractors fnnst have been 
augmented to thjt enormous, extent. The only 
effectual mode of preventing this system of jobbing 
being perseverec^jn', at th$ expense of^i\e porlc- 
men, is by the insertion of a clause iooach parish 
contract similar V> that introdu?^d by the Com¬ 
missioners of Sewers—that af least a fair living 
rate of wages shall bfe paid by each contractor to 
the men employed by him. This may be an in¬ 
terference with the* freedopi of labour, according 
to the economists’ “ cant ” language, but at least 
it is a restriction of the tyranny of capital, for free 
Iqbour means, when literally translated, the unre¬ 
stricted use of capital , which is (especially when 
the moral standard of trade is not of the highest 
character) perhaps the greatest evil with which a 
State can be afflicted. 

Let me now speak of the Scurf labourers, he 
moral and social characteristics of the working 
scavagers who labour for a lower rate of hire do 
not materially differ from those of the better paid 
and mor<j regularly employed body, unless, perhaps, 
in this respect, that there are among them a greater 
proportion of the “ casuals,” or of men reared to 
the pursuit of other callings, and driven bj r want, 
misfortune, or misconduct, to “ s^'ccp the streets 
and not only that, but to.regard the “leave to 
toil ” in such a capacity a boon. These constitute, 
as it were, the cheap labourers of this trade. 

Among the parties concerned in the lower- 
priced seavaging, are the ucual criminations. The 
parish authorities will not put up any longer with 
the extortions of the contractors. The contractors 
cannot put up any longer with the stinginess 4 of 
the parishes. The working scavagers, upon whose 
shoulders the bin then falls the heaviest—as it does 
in all depreciated tradings—grumble at both, i 
cannot aver, however, that I found among the men 
that bitter hatred qf their masters wljich I found 
actuating the mass of operative tailors, shoemakers, 
dressmakers, &c., towaid the slop capitalists who 
employed theft. « 

I ha\ie pointed out in what the “scurf” treat¬ 
ment of the labourers Was chiefly manifested—in 
extra work for inferior pay; in doing eight or 
nine days’ work in six; and in being paid for only 
six {lays’ labour, and not always at the ordinary rate 
oven for the lighter toil—not 2 s. 8 d., but 2s. 6 d. or 
even J s. id. a day. S^o the wealthy, this 2 d) or id. 
a day may seem but a trifling matter, but I heard a 
working scavager (formerly a house-painter) put it 
in a strong light r “ that 2 ,d~ or id. a day, sir, is 
a poor family’s rent.” The ren£ I may observe, 
as k result of my inquiries among tl^e more decent 
classes of labourers, is often the pfhnary con¬ 
sideration : “ You see, sir, we mus? have a roof 
over our heads.” 

A scavager, working for a Scurf master, gave 
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ne the following account He was a middle-aged and I’ve worked until three and four in the 
nan, decently dressed, for when I saw him, he morning.that way, and then me and another man 
vas in his “ Sunday clothes,” and was quiet in his sleff an hour or two in a shed as .joined his 
ones, even when he spoke bitterly. stables, and then must jjo at it again. Some of 

44 My -father,” he said, 44 was once in business these masters is ignorant, and treats men like dirt, 

9 a butcher but he failed, amj was afterwards bht this one was always civil, and made his 
journeyman butcher, but very much respected, '.people be civil. But, Lord, 1^hadn’t a rag left to 
know, and I used to job and help him. 0 dear miy bacl^ Everything was worn to bits in such 
es ! I can read and write, but Ijbave very seldom hard work, and then I got the sack. I was on 

3 write, only I thiifk one nevtr forgets it, it’s for Mr.-next. Se 's.a jolly good ’un. jt 

ke \eajniyg to swhn^ that ww; and J read was on]y on for him temp’ry, but I was told it 
3 metimes aftoffee-shops. My father died rather was for temp’ry when I went, bo I can’t complain, 
idden, and me &nd a brother «had to look out. I’m out flf work this week, but I’ve had some 
!y brother was old#r than me, he was 20 or 21 jobs from a butcher, and I’m going to work again 
len, and he went '.for a soldier, I believe to some on Monday. I don’t k*ow ^ what wages. The 
f the Ingees, but I’ve never heard of him since, gangsmen said tlley’d see what I coqld^do. It ’ll 
got a place in a knacker’s ^’ard, but I dit^i’t 15s., I expect, and over-work if it’s 16s. 
ke it at all, it+usas so confining, and should have 44 Yes, I like a pint of beer now and then, and 
ooked it, only I left it honourable. I can’t call one requires it, but I don’t get drunk. I dusted 
) mind how long that’s back, perhaps 16 or 18 for a fortnight once while a man was ill, and got 
ears, but I knertv there was some stir at the time more beer and twopences give me than I do in a 
aout having the streets and yards cleaner. A year now; aye, thrice as much. My mate and me 
an called and had some talk with the governor, was always very civil, and people has jsaid, 
id says he, says the governor, says he, 4 if 4 there ^ a good fellow, just sweep together this 
ou want a handy lad with his besom, and bit of rubbish in the yard here, and off with it.’ 

3 s good for nothing slse ’—but that was his That was beyond our duty, but we did it. I 
immon— 4 hers’s your man ; ’ so I was engaged have very little night-work, only for one master; 

4 a young sweeper at 10s. a week. I worked Ae ’s a sweep as well. I%et 2s. 6 d. a job for it. 

5 Hackney, but I heard so much about railways, Yes, there’s mostly something to drink, but you 
»at I saved my money up to 10s., and # popped can t demand nothing. Night-work’s nothing,^sir; 
oledged] a suit of mourning I’d got after my no more ain’t a knacker’s yard. 

ther’s death for 22s., and got to York, both on 44 1 pay 2s. a week rent, but I’m washed for 
ot and with lifts. I soon got work on a rail; and # found soap as^Tell. JVEy Jundlady takes in 
lere was great %all for rails then, but I don’t washing, and when her husband, for they ’re an 
iow how long it's since, and I was a navvy fo* old couple, has the rheumatics, I make a trifle by 
x or seven years, or better. Then l # came back carrying out the clothes on a barrow, and Mrs. 

London. I don’t know just what made me Smith goes with them and sees to the delivery. 
»me buck, but I was restless, and I thought I I’ve my own furniture.# 

•uld get work as eimy in London as in the 44 Well, I don’t know what I spend in my living 
•untry, but I couldn’t. I brought 21 gold in a week. I have a bit of meat, of a saveloy or 
vereigns with me to London, twisted in my fob two, or a slice of» bacon every day, mostly when 
r safeness, in a wash-leather bag. They didn’t I ’in .it work. I sometimes make my own meals 
st so long as they ought to. I didn’t care for ready in my room. No, I keep no accounts, 
inking, only when I was in company, but I was There’d be very little use or pleas^e in dping» ii?"* 
little too gay. One night I spent over 12$. in when one has so little to count. f When I'm past 
e St. Helena Gardens at Rotherhithe, and that work, I suppose I must go to workhouse. I 
rt of thing soon makes mo%ey show taper. I sometimes wish I’d gone for a sofuier when I was 
>t some work with a rubbish carter, a H*gular young enough. I shouldn’t have minded going 
tiff. I made only about 8s. a week under him, abroad. I d have liked it better than not, for I 
r he didn’t want me this half dfty hr that whole like to be about; yes, I like a change. 
iy, and if I said anything, he told me L might 44 1 go to chapel every Sunday night, and have 

) arid be d—d, he could*get plenty such, and I regularly since Mr.- (the.butcher) gave me 

aew he could. I got on then with a gangsman this cast-off suit. I promised him I would when 
knew, at street-sweeping. I had 15s. a week, I got the togs. , 

it not regular work, but when the work we^’n’t 44 Things wouhl be well enough with me if I 'd 
gulnr. I had 2s. 8</. a day. -I then worked constant work and fair pay. .. I don't know what 
ider another master‘for 14 r. a week, ani was makes wages so low. *1 suppose it’s rich people 
ten abused that I wasn’t better dressetp, for trying to get all the money they can, and caring 
•ough that there master paid low wages, he was nothing for poor men’s rights, and poor men’s 
ixed if his mep didn't look decent in the streets, sometimes forced to undersell one another, ’cause 
’ve heard that he said he paid the best of wapes half a loaf you know, sir, is better than no v bread 
hen asked ^bout it. I had another job after at al^” (a proverb, by the ypy, which has wrought 
iat, at 15s:, and then 16s. a week, with a con- no little mischief). m # 

actor as had a wharf; but a black nigger slave . In conclusion, I may remark, that although I was 
as never slaved as I was. I’ve worked all night, told, in the £rst instance, there was sub-letting in 
hen it ’a been very moonlight, in loading a barge, street sweeping, I could not hear of any facts to 
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pfrove it. I was told, indeed, by ^ gentleman who 
toolt great interest in parochial matters, with a 
view to ‘‘reforms” in them, that such a thing i^as 
most improbable, for if a (^lf^ictor sub-let any of 
his work it would soon become known, and as it 
would be evident that the work could be accom¬ 
plished at a lower ra f te, the contractor would be in 
a worse position for his next contract. * 

Og thk StabeX'S'wiping Machine, and the 
Strbet-Swbbpkun employed with it. 

Untii*, the introduction of the machines now 
seen in London, I believe that no mechanical 
contrivances for sweeping the streets had been 
attempted, all such work Using executed by manual 
labour, anj. /employing throughout the IJmted 
Kingdom a great number of the poor. The streat 
sweeping machine, therefore, pastimes an import¬ 
ance as another instance of the displacement, or 
attempted displacement, of the labour of man by 
the mechanism of an engine. 

The street-sweeping machine*,were introduced 
into London about five years ago, after haung 
been previously used, under the Aianagemept of a 
company in Manchester, the inventor and maker 
being Mr. Whitworth, of that place. The novelty 
and ingenuity of the apparatus soon attracted 
public attention, and for\he first week or two tl 
vehicular street-sweeper was accompanied m jts ' 
progress by a crowd of admiring and inquisi¬ 
tive pedestrians, so easily attracted together m 
the metropolis. In the fir-t instance the mjiLlunes \ 
were driven through tike streets merely to display ! 
their mode and potter of work, and the drivers j 
and attendants not unfrequently came into contact I 
with the regular scavngers, when a brisk inter- j 
change of street wit took place, the populace j 
often enough encouraging both sides. At present i 
the street-sweeping machine proceeds on its line of , 
operation as lfttle noticed, except by visitors, and | 
foreigners especially, as any otffor vehicle. The j 
body of the sweeping machine, although the sizes 1 
may nof all be uniform, is about 5 feet m length, 
*5nd*2 fleet 8 inches or 3 foot in width , the height is 
about 5 feet 6 metres or 6 feet, and the form that of 
a covered curt, rounded top. The sides of 

the exterior are of cast iron, the top being of 
wood. At the hinder part of the cait is fixed the 
sweeping-machine itself, covered by sloping boards 
which descend from the top of the can, projecting 
slightly behind the vehicle to the ground ; under 
the sloping boards is an endless cha.ni of bru-lies as 
wide as the cart, 16 in number, placed at equal 
distances, and so "arranged, *that when made to 
revolve, each brush in turn pas&esSiver the ground, 
sweeping the mud along with it to the bottom 
sloping board, and so curniftg it up to the interior 
of the cart. The chain of brushes is set in mo¬ 
tion, over the surface of the pa\ ement, by the 
agency of three cog wheels of cast iron ; these are 
worked by the rotation of the wheels of the cart’, 
the cogs acting upon^the spindles to whick the 
broonjs are attached. The spindles, blushes, and 
the sloped boards can be raised or lowered by the 
winding of an instrument called the bxv»om winder; 
or^ the whole can be locked. The brooms'are 


raised when any acclivity is to be swept,, and 
lowered at a declivity. The vehicle must be 
water-tight in order to contain the step* 

When full the machine holds about half a cart 
load or half a ton of dirt; this is emptied by 
letting down the b^ck in the manner of^trap doOr. 
If the contents be solid, they have to be forked 
out; if more sloppy, the^are “shot” out, as froth 
a cart, tl>e intcnongenerally being rougldy scraped 
to complete the emptying. c 

The districts wjnch have fp yet been. <jJ*ajised by 
the machines are what may be considered a govern¬ 
ment domain, being the public thoroughfares under 
the conttol of the Commissioners of the Woods 
and Forests, running from Westminster Abbey to 
the. Kegent-circus in Piccadilly, and including 
Sprjng-gardens, Oaf 1 ton-gardens, and a portion of 
the West Stiand, where they were/irst employed 
in London ; they have been used also in parts of 
the City ; and are at present employed by the 
parish ol St. Martin-in-the-Fields.*' The company 
by whom the mechanical stieet-sweepmg business 
is carried on employ 12 machines, 4 water carts, 
19 horses, and *24 men. They have also the use, 
but not the sole use, of two wharfs and barges 
at Wlntefnars and MiUbank. The machines 
altogether collect about 30 cart-load? of street-dirt 
a day, which is equivalent to four or five barge¬ 
loads in a week, if all were boated. Two barges 
per weelj aie, usually sent to Koch ester, the others 
up the river to Fulham, &<*. The average price is 
f>/. 10$. to QL per barge load, but when, the freight 
has been chiefly dung, as much as 8k has been 
paid for it by a farmer. • 

♦ The street-sweeping machine seems to have 
commanded 4 the approbation of the General Board 
of Health, although the Board’s expression of appro¬ 
val is not without qualification. “ JCven that effi¬ 
cient and economical lmpklr'aeiit,” says one of the 
Reports, “ the street-sweeping machine, leaves 
much filth between the interstices of the stores 
and some on the surface.” One might have ima¬ 
gined, however, that an efficient and economical 
implement would not have left this “much filth” 
in its course; but the Board, I presume, spoke 
compaiativejy. 

The reason of %ho circumscribed adoption of 
the machine—1 say it with some reluctance, but 
from concurrent testimony—appears to be, that it 
does not sweep Sufficiently cl earn It sweeps the 
surface,*but only the surface ; not cleansing what 
the scavagers call ttuf “ nicks” and “ holes,” 
and the Board of Health the “ interstices,” in 
the pavement. 

Gne man is obliged to go along with each ma¬ 
chine, to sweep the ridge of dirt invariably left at 
the ef'ge of the traftk of the vehicle into Ae line 
of th '} next machine, so that it may be,“ licked up.” 
In fine weather this work is often light enough. Ut 
is qlso the occupation of the accompanying seavager 
to ffjweep the dirt from the slopihg edgevof.the public 
ways into the direct course of the machine) for the 
brushes are of no service along such slnpSl; fre must 
also sweep out the contents of any hole or hollbw 
there may be in the streets^ as is frequently the 
case- when the pavement has been disturbed m the 
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raying ob repairing of the gua or water pipes* 
l ut. for this arrangement, I, was, told, the brushes, 
auid pass “ clean over” such places, or onJy dis- 
irb without clearing, away the dirt. Indeed 
regularities of any., kind in the pavement are 
.sat obstructions to the efficiency of the street- 
yeeping mSchine. 

There are sonie places, moreover, wholly un- 
veepable by the machine; in Jany parts of St. 
iartin’s parish, for instance, tlilere are localities 
here the machine cannot be introduced j such 
•e—St.*jSattiiiWourt? the flagged ways about 
10 National Gultery; and the approach, alongside 
re church, to the^Lowther Aicade ; tlie pave- 
ient surrounding the fountains which adorn the 
noblest site m Europe,” and a variety of 
leys, passages, yards, and ngnor streets, which 
ust be cleansed by nufiiual labour. 

In fair weatfier, again, water carts are indispen- 
ible before machine sweeping, for if the ground 
3 .merely dry a*id dusty, the set of biooms will 
3t “ bite.” 

We now come to estimate the r » datin’ vulius of 
x median ieal and inunnid labour o)>j>l!id U> the 
aoayt.ny of the stretLi. The average prog less ot 
ttP street-sweeping machine, in the execution of 
re scavagers’ \|joik, is about two miles :ui hour It 
ust not be supposed, however, that two stieetB 
tch a mile m length, could be swept in one hour ; 
r to do this the vehicle would ha v e to travi 1 up and 
own those streets as many times as thft streets 
*e wider than the machine. The machines, 
nnetmies two, sometimes three or four, follow 
ongside each other's tracks in sweeping a street, 

> as to leave no part unsnept. Thus, supposing 
street half a mile long and lime }ards wide, and 
lat each machine swept a breadth*of a yard, 
sen three such machines, diiven once up, and 
ice again down, and fjpcv more up siu h a street, 


would cleanse it in thtee quarters of an hour* To 
do this by manual labour in, the same or nearly 
thoisame time, would require the exertions of five 
melt Each machine^ has been computed to have 
mechanical power equftl to the industry of five 
street-sweepers; and such,from the above computa¬ 
tion, would appear to be the fact I do not include 
.the drivers in this enumeration, as of course the 
horse irif the sea yagers’ cart, and in the machine 
require alike the ca*e r of a # man and there is to 
each vehicle (whether mechanical or not) one hrfnd 
(besides the carman) to sweef after the ordinary 
work. Hence every two men with the machine do 
the woik of seven men by hand. 

Having, then, ascertained^ the relative values 
of the two employed m cleansing the 

*^r'*etsj let me now proceed to set forth what is 
“the economy of labour” resulting from the use 
ot the sweeping machine. In the following table 
are given the number of men at present engaged 
by the machine company in the cleansing of those 
districts wheie th^ machine is in operation, as well 
as the annual amount of wages paid to the ma¬ 
chine labourers ;» these facts are then collocated 
with the number of manual labourers that would 
be lequired to do the same work under the 
ordinary contract system (assuming every two 
ihbourors with the machine to do the work of 
seven labouiers by hand), as well as the amount of 
wi^es tli&t would be paid to such manual labourers ; 
and finally, the number of men and amount of 
wages under the one system of street-cleansing is 
subtracted from tlieither, in-order to arrive at 
the tiumber of street-sweepers .at present displaced 
by machine labour, and the annual loss in wages 
to the men so displaced ; or, to speak economically, 
the*last column repiescnts the amount by which 
the "Wage Fund of tjie street-sweepers is di¬ 
minished by the employment of the machine. 


'ABLE SHOWING THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF MEN AT 
• PRESENT ENGAGED IN STREET-SWEEPING BY* MACHINES, AND THE 
k NUMBER THAT WOULD BE REQUIRED To SWEEP TUB SAME DISTRICTS 


BY HAND, TOCETHEll WITH THE ANNUAL AMOUNT OF IMAGES ACCRUE 
I KG TO EACH. 
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' Hence, we perceive that no less than 60 street- 
sweepers are deprived of work by the street-sweep¬ 
ing machine, and that the gross Wage Fund of Jhe 
men is diminished by thq, employment of me¬ 
chanical labour no less than 2277/. per annum. 

But let us suppose the street-sweeping machine 
to come into general use, and all the men who are 
at present employed hy the contractors, bo{h large 
and small, to sweep the street by hand to be super- 
se^d by it, what would be the result? how much 
money would the manual labourers be deprived of 
per anqum, and how^nany self-supporting labourers 
would be pauperized thereby ? The fbllowing 
table will show us: in the brat compartment 


given below we have the number of manual 
labourers employed throughout London by the 
large and small contractors, and the amount of 
wages annually received by them* ; in the second 
compartment is given the number of men that 
would be required to sweep the same districts by 
the machine, and tne amount of wages that would 
be received by them at the present rate; and the 
third and last cortbartment shows the gross num¬ 
ber of hands thafr would bd displaced, and the 
annual V>ss that \jnuld accrue to the operatives by 
the substitution of mechanical for manual labour 
in the sweeping o£ the streets. 


TABLE SHOWING THE DLFFERE^CE BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF CONTRAC¬ 
TORS’ MEN AT PRESENT EMPLOYED TO SWEEP THE STREETS BY HAND, 
AND THE NUMBER THAT WOULD BE REQUIRED TO SWEEP 'THE SAME 
DISTRICTS BY MACHINE WORK, TOGETHER! WITH THE AMOUNT OF 
WAGES ACCRUING TO EACH. 


Districts at present' 
swept by large 
contractors (see 4, 
table, p. 214) 
Districts swept by 
small contractors. 


Total. . . 
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75 

£ S. 
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1 

£ S. 

7098 0 

13 

507 € 

4 

• 1G6 S 

9 

340 12 

275 

10,725 0 

70 

3280 8 
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Here we find that nearly 200 men would be 
pauperized, losing upwards of 7000/. per annum, 
if the street-sweeping machine came into general 
use throughout London. But, before the intro¬ 
duction of macftjwM, the thoroughfares of St. 
Martin's parish were swept only once a week in 
dry weather, and three times a week in sloppy 
weather, and since the introduction of the machines 
they have been swept daily ; allowing, therefore, 
the extra cleansing to brfve arisen from the extra 
cheapness of the machine work—though it seems 
to have been the result of improved sanatory re¬ 
gulations, for in parts where the machine has not 
been used the same alteration has taken place— 
making such allowance, however, it may, per¬ 
haps, be fair to say, that ffhe same increase of 
cleansing would take place throughout London; 
that is to say, that the streets would be swept by 
the machines, were they generally used, twice as 
often as they are fat present by hand. At this 
rate 158 machine men^ instead of 79 as afcove 
calculated, wouTE be required for the work; so 
that, reckoning for the increased employment which 
might arise from the increased cheapness of the 
work, we see that, were the street-sweeping ma¬ 


chines used throughout the metropolis, nearly 110 
of the 275 manual labourers now employed at 
scavaging by the large and small contractors, 
would be thrown out of work, and deprived of no 
I less a sum than 4680/. per annum. 

I This amount, of course, the parishes would pocket, 

| minus the sum that it would cost them to keep the 
displaced scavagers as paupers, so that in this 
instance, at lea^t, we perceive that, however great a 
benefit cheapness may be to the wealthy classes, to 
the poorer classes it is far from being of the same 
advantageous character; for, just as much as^the 
rate-payers are the gainers in the matter of street- 
cleansing must the labourers be the losers—the 
economy of labour in a trade where there are too 
] many labourers already, and where the quantity of 
work <loes not admit of indefinite increase, meaning 
8imp ( \y the increase of pauperism-)-. 

* F have estimated the whole at 15$. a week the year 
throftgh, gaugers, “ honourable men,” regular hand* and 
all, lo as to allow for the diminished receipts of , the 
casual hands. * 

f The usual argument in favour of macKTheryi viz., 
that “ by reducing prices it extends the market, and so, 
causing a greater demand for the commodities, induces a , 
greater quantity of employment,” would also be an 
argument in favour of over population, since this, bv 
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The “ labour question” as connected with the 
sweeping-machine work, requires but a brief de¬ 
tail, as it presents no new features. The majority 
of the 'machine men may be described as having 
been “general (unskilled) labourers” before they 
enjbarked in their present pursuits : labourers for. 
builders, ^brick-makers, rubbish-cfirters, the docks, 
&c. . 

Among them there is but one*vho was Jirought 
up as a mechanic; the others jfiave all been la¬ 
bourers, brick-makers, and what I heard called 
“ barrovV-^Ta-kers” on*railways,*the lattef being 
the most numerous. 

Employment is obtained by Application at the 
wharfs. There is*nothing of the character of 
a trade society among the machine-men ; nothing 
in the way of benefit or sick clqbs, unless the men 
choose to enrol themselves in a general beri&fit 
society, of whifch I did not hear one instance. 

Tlie payment is by the week, | and without 
drawback in the guise or disguise of fines, or 
similar inflations for the use of tools, &c.; the 
payment, moreover, is always in money. 

The only perquisite is in the case of anything 
being found ut the streets; but the rule as to 
peftjuisites seems to be altogether an understand¬ 
ing among the jnen. Tfle disposal of what may 
be picked up in the streets appears, moreover, to 
be very much in the discretion of the picker up. 
If anything be found in the contents of the 
vehicle, when emptied, it is the perquisite of the 
driver, who is also the unloader; lie, however, 
is expected to treat the men “on the same beat” 
out of any such “treasure trove,” when the said 
.treasure is considerable enough to justify such 
bounty. Odd sixpences, shillings, or copper coin, 

I was informed, were found almost 6very week, 
but I could ascertain no geneial a\ or.ige. One 
man, some time ago, found a purse inside the vehi¬ 
cle' containing 20.?., and “ spent it out and out all 
on hiaielf,” in a carouse of three days. lie lost lus 
situation in consequence. 

The number of men employed by the company 
in this trade is 24, and these perform all the work 
required in the driving and attendance upon the 
machines in the street, in loading the barges, 
grooming the horses, &c. There is, indeed, a 
twenty-fifth man, but he is a blacksmith, jyid his 
wages of 35.?. weekly are included in the estimate 
as to wear and tear given below* fot he shoes the 
horses and repairs the machines. 

The rate of wages paifl by the machine com¬ 
pany is 16s. a week, so that the full amount of 
wages is paid to the men. 

But though the company cannot be ranked * 
among the grinders of the scavaging trade^ '/liey 
mwt bfc placed among “ the drivers.” 

cheapening, labour must have the same effect as \ 
nery on prices, and, consequently (according to the 1 


work, is largely extensible, surely it cannot but be an mjbry 
|n those callings'where the quantity ofwoi-k is fixed. Such 
is the fact with the sawing of wood, the reaping of com, 
the threshing of corn, the sweeping of the streets, &c., 
arid hence the evil of mechanical labour applied to such 
trades. 


I am assured, by those who are familiar with 
such labour, that the 24 men employed by the ma¬ 
chine masters do the work of upwards of 30 in the 
honourable trade, with a corresponding saving to 
their employers, frorS an adherence to the main 
point of the scurf system, the overworking of the 
•men without extra payment. 

\ It has been before stated that, in dry weather, 
the roafls require to be watered before being 
swept, so that the brushes may bite. In summer 
the machine-men sometime! commence this prfrt 
of theif business at three inythe morning; and 
at the otl*er periods of the year, sometimes at early 
morning, when moonlight. In summer the houfs 
of labour in the streets are from three, four, five, 
or six ih the moiling, tobalf-j&st four in the after-, 
jioon ; f in winter, from light to light; and after 
^street there may be yard and barge work. 

The saving by this scurf system, then, is :— 


80 men (honourable trade), 


16*. weekly. 

24 men (scurf-frade) doing 

£1248 yearly. 

same work), 1 biweekly . . 

09S „ 

Saving to capitalist and 


loss to labourer. 

/ • 

£250 „ 


It now but remains to sum up the capital, 
indbmc, And expenditure of the machine-scavaging 
trade. 

The cost of a street-sweeping machine is 501. 
to 60/., with an additional 5L 5s. for the set of 
bnxfms. The wear and tear, of these machines 
are very considerable. A man whp had the 
care of one told me that when there was a 
lie^ r y stress on it he had known the iron 
cogs of the inner wheels “go rattle, rattle, 
snap, snap,” until it became difficult to proceed 
with the work. The brooms, too, in hard 
woik and “ cloggy” weather, are apt to snap 
short, and in the regular course of wear 
have to be renewed every four or five weeks. 
The sets of brooms are of bass, wprked strongly, 
with copper wire. The whole/apparatus can be 
unscrewed and taken to pieces, «to be cleaned or 
repaired. The repairs, indepShdently of the 
renewal of the brooms, have been calculated at 
7l. yearly each machine. The capital invested, 
then, in twelve street-sweeping machines, in the 
horses, and what may b* considered the appur¬ 
tenances of the trade, together with the yearly 
expenditure, may be thu3 calculated :— 

• # 

Capital op Street-Sweeping Machine 
Trade. 

12 machines, 60/. each.£720 

12 sets of brooms, 51. 5s. each set . 63 

19 horses, 25/. eaclq. 475 

4 water-carts, 20/. each . - . . . 

lft sets of harness (newk 71. each set 133 „ 

4 barges, 50/. each £00 

£1671 
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Yeaeit Expenditure. 


24 men, 3,6*. weekly . , . . . 

£998 

120 sets of brooms for 12 machines, 


41. iper let. 

4 SO 

, Wear and tear, &c. (15 j&r cent.) , 

250 

Keep of 19 horses, 10,?. each weekly 

494 

Sent <say). 

150 • 

Clerk (say) . c.. 

100 ‘ 

Interest on capital, at 10 per cent. . 

m 

\, 4 

£2674 

In,, this calculation I have included 

wear and 


tear of the whole of the implements of *the stock- 
in-trade, &c., taking that of the brooms on the 
most moderate estimate.« According to t)ie scalo 
of payment by the parish of Si. Martin v (which , 
is now 3000?. per annum) the probable receipts «cf , | 
a single year will be :— 

Yearly Receipts. 

£ s. rJ. 

For hire of 12 machines . . 2:100 0 0 

200 barge-loads of manure, 

5/. 15$. per barge . . . . t . 1150 30 0 

3«50 30 0 
Yearly expenditure 2674 0 0 

Profit.070 10 0 

Of the Cleansing of the Streets by Pauper 
Labour. 4 ! 

Under the head*of the several modes am^cha- ! 
ract.eristics of street-cleansing, 1 stated at p. 207 | 
of the present volume that there were no less j 
than four distinct kinds of lahouiers employ(^1 in ; 
the scavagmg of the public thoroughfares of the 1 
metropolis. These were y 

3. The self-supporting manual labourers 

2. The selY-supporting machine labourers. 

- 3. The pauper labourers. % 

4. The “philanthropic” labourers 

I have already set forth the distinguishing 
‘"features of thf* fi^st two of these dlHeront oiders 
of workmen in connection with the sca\aging 
trade, and nov^jURicced in due order to treat of 
the characteristics of the third. 

<iij TW.fiubiect of pau}>cr labour generally is one 
weather, and topics that the social pbilu- 

they have been swept dally; u* T. 0 gsiide however, 
the extra cleansing to hifve arisen from the ^hent 
cheapness of the machine work—though it seems 
to have been the result of improved sanatory re¬ 
gulations, for in parts where the machine has not 
been used the same alteration ha? taken place—- 
making such allowance, however, it may, per¬ 
haps, be fair to say, that file same increase of 
cleansing would take place throughout London; 
that is to say, that the streets would be swept by 
the machines, were they generally used, twice as 
often as they are fat present by hand. At this 
rate 158 machine men^ instead of 79 as afcove 
calculated, wouTH be required for the work ; so 
that, reckoning for the increased employment which 
might arise from the increased cheapness of the 
work, we see that, were the street-sweeping ma- 


paupers to work, and another thing to do so* 
“ In every place,” as Mr. Thornton truly says in 
his excellent treatise on “ Over Population,” “there 
is only a certain amount of work to be done,” 
(limited by the extent of the market) “and only 
a certain amount of capital to pay for it; and^ if 
the number of ^workmen be more* than propor¬ 
tionate to the work, employment can only be 
given to' those who want it b/taking from those 
who hdve.” * 

Let me illustrate this by the circumstances of 
the tfcavnging tfade. There are 3-750 - miles of 
streets throughout London, and,these would seem 
to require about 000 scavagers to cleanse them. It 
is self-evident, therefore, that if 400 paupers be 
“ set ” to sweep particular districts, the same num¬ 
ber of self-suppoiting labourers must be deprived 
of •employment, aifd if tljese cannot obtain work 
elsewhere, they of couise must beernne paupers too, 
and, seeking relief, be put upon the same kind 
of work as they were originally deprived of, and 
that only to displace and pauperize in their turn a 
similar number of independent operatives. 

The work of a country then being limited (by 
the capital and nuukot for the produce), there can 
he but two modes of setting paupers to labour *>(1) 
by throwing the self-supporting operatives out of 
employment altogether, and substituting pauper 
labourers m then* stead ; (2) by giving a portion of 
the woik to the paupers, and so decreasing the 
employment, and consequently the wages, of the 
regular operatives. In either case, however, the 
independent labourers must be reduced to a state 
of comparative or positive dependence, for it is 
impossible \o male laboums oT* the paupers of an 
Wi -populated country without making paupers 
vj the labourers. 

Some e< onmmsts argue that, as paupers are con¬ 
sumers, they should, whenever they are able to 
woik, l>e made producer# also, or otherwise they 
exhaust the national wealth, to which they do not 
contribute. This might be a sound axiom ^ero 
there work sufficient i*»r all. But in an over- 
populated country there is not work enough, as is 
proven by the mere fact of the over-population; 
and the able-bodied paupers are paupers simply 
because they cannot obtain work , so that to employ 
those who are out <rf woik is to throw out those who 
are if! work, and thus to pauperize the self-sup- 
portmg. # 

The whole iflatter seems to hinge upon this 
one question— 

"Who are to maintaif! the paupers ? The rate- 
paying tinders or the non-ratepaying workmen? 
t j 1( v paupers be set to work in a country like 
clea^nt Britain, they must necessarily be brought 
econol com p etltloI1 w j t fi the self-supporting workmen, 
many L, made to share the wage fund with,them, 
work 4 asn) g the price of labour m proportion to the 
fiim P,uh number of such pauper labourers amcqg whom 
* v capital of the trade has to fee .-shared. Hence 
aUV maintaining the panpera will be 

casua-ually shifted from the capitalist to the labourer, 
t T» poor-rate being thus really paid cut »f the 
causV es tfie operatives, instead af fhe profit* of 
great* traders, as it should be. 

a nr I? 
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And here 3iostthetgr«lt wrong of paqpor 'labour. 
It ‘saddles tfeerpuar -with the maintenance of their 
poorer brethren, while tbe rich Ticftoulyeantribute 
jufthing to 'their support, ‘but are made .still richer 
by the increased cheapness resulting .from the de¬ 
preciation of labour and their consequent •ttbility 
■to obtain *a greater qunntity*of .commodities fo£ 
.the same amduyt of money. , 

In illustration of/this arguiaent let say the 
wages of <600 independent sr|tvagers amount, tit 
1 5k. * week each the year through, to 23,400/. per 
-annum ;*fmd let us fay, moreover, that*the keep, 
ot 400 paupera amounts, at 5s. a week each, to', 
altogether, 0200/.; hence the total annual expense 
to the several meffcopolitnu parishes for cleansing 
the streets and maintaining 400 paupers would 
be 23,400/. + 5200/. = 28„G00/. Clj 

Ifj however, the 4 CD paupers be set to scllvfig- 
ing work, abd made to do something for their 
keep, one of two things must follow: (1) either 
the 400 extr^i hands will receive their sliare 
of the 23,400/. devoted to the payment of the 
operative soavagers, in which case the wages ol 
each of the regular ’hands will he reduced from 
15$. to week ; hence the maintenance 

of the paupers will be saddled upon the 000 
independent operative^, who will lose no less 
than 9360/. per annum, while the ratepayers will, 
be saved the maintenance of the 400 paupers 
and so gam 5200/. per annum by the change; 
(2) or else 400 of the self-supporting Operatives 
must be thrown out of work, m which case the 
displaced labourers will lose no leas than 15,600/., 
while the ratepayers will gain upwards of 5000/. 

The reader if now, I believe, m a position 40 
comprehend the wrong done to .the self-supporting 
scavagers by the employment of paifpcr Jaboui iq 
the cleansing of the streets. 

The pieparation of^the material of the roads of 
a pnriBli seems, as far as the metropolis is con¬ 
cerned, at one time to have supplied the chief 
“•test,” to which parishes ha\ e resorted, as regards 
the willingness to labour on the part of’ the able- 
bodied applicants for relief. "When the casual 
wards of the workhouses were open for the re¬ 
ception of all vagrants who sought a night's 
shelter, each tramper was required to break so 
many stones in the morning before reeqfving a 
certain allowance of bread, Roup, or what not for 
his breakfast; and he then mighj b« received again 
iilto tho shelter of this casual asylum. In some 
parishes the wards wore jqien without the test of 
stone*breaking, and there was a crowded resort to 
them, especially during the prevalence ot the 
famine in Ireland and the immigration of the Irish 
peasants to England. The favourite resort of the 
vagrants was Marylebone workhouse, and lush 
immigrants very frequently presented s'ins of 
paper on which some tramper whom the A had 
met with on their way had written “ Mary* 
workhouse,” as the best place at which they < 
apply, and these the simple Irish offered as 
ports‘for admission ! 

•Gradually, the asylum of these wards, with or 
'without labdur tests, was discontinued, and in one 
where the labour test used to be strongly insisted 


upon—iri*8t. Panerae—a-school for pauper children 
vhas been erected on the site of the^tone^ard. 

.This labour testwaa unequal when applied to 
aft Burners; for whfjt was easy work to an agricul¬ 
tural labourer, a Tailway excavator, a quarrvman, 
or'to ony mreTised ’to wield a hammer, wttspamfui 
and blistering to a starving tailoT. Nor was the 
'test enforced by the - overseers or regarded by the 
paupers as a proof of willingness to work, but 
simply as a pmnshjnent t for poverty, and as a 
menus of deterring the needy from applying for 
relief* To make labour n prthishment, however, is 
rot to destroy, but really “to confirm, idle habits; 
it is to give a deeper root to the vagrant’s settled 
a\ ersion to work. “ \^ell, L always thought it was 
unpleasant,” .lie Tagdbond will say to himself 
p ‘“ that working for one’s bread, andf now I bn con¬ 
vinced of it! ” Again, 111 manyof the workhouses 
the labour to which the paupers were set was of w 
manifestly nnremunerative character, being work 
for mere work’s sake; and to apply people to un¬ 
productive hibq^ir is to destroy all the ordinary 
motives to toil—to take away the only stimulus to 
industry, and remove the very will to work whicli 
the labour teat was supposed to discover *. 

The labour test, then, or setting the poor to 
work ns a proof of their willingness to labour, 
appears to be as foolish as it is vicious ; the oh- • 
jeetions to it being—(1) the inequality of the test 
applied*to different kinds of woik*people; (2) the 
tendency of it to confirm rather than weaken idle 
habits by making labour inordinately repulsive; 
(3) the removal of*the ojdinpry stimulus to irt- 
dirttry by the unproductiveness of the work to 
which the poor are generally applied. 

And now, having dealt with the subject of parish 
laftoui as a test of the willingnes to work on the 
part of the applicants, for relief, 1 will proceed to 
deal with that portion of the work itself which is 
connected with the cleansing of th« streets. 

And first us y> the employment of paupers at 
all in the streets. If pauperism be a dis¬ 
grace, then it is unjust to turn a man into the 
public thorough fares, wearing the. badge of beg- 
guiy, to be pointed at and scoified for his poverty, 
especially when we are growing so particularly 
studious of our criminals that* we make them 
wear masks to prevent even their faces being 
seenff. Nor is it consistent with the principles of 
an enlightened national morality that we should 
force a body of honest •men to labour upon the 
highways, branded with a degrading garb, like 
convicts. Neither is it 'wise to do so, for the 
shame of poverty soon becomes deadened by the 
repeated exposure to public scorn ; and thus the 
j occasional lecipient oi parish relief is ultimately 

* Mr. Sidney Herbert informed me, that when he was 
connected with the Ordnance Department the severest 
punishment they could discover for idleness was the 
piling and unpihng of cannon shot; hut surely this 
was the consummation of oiliciai folly! for idleness 
being simply an aversion to work, a is almost self- 
evident that it is impassible to remove this .aversion by 
making labour inordinately irksorr^ and repulsive. 
Until we undei stand the means by whidh work is made 
pleasant, anti can discover other modes of employing.our 
paupers and criminals, all our workhouse and prison 
discipline is idle tyranny. 

f This is done at the Model Prison, IPentonvffle. 
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converted ihto the hardened and habitual pauper. 

“ Once a pauper always a pauper,” I was assured 
was the parish rule ; and here lies the rationale, of 
the fact. Not long ago this gystem of employing 
badged paupers to labour in the public thoroughfares 
was carried to a much more offensive extent than it 
is even at present. At one time the pauper 
labourers of a certain parish had the attention 
of every passer-by attracted to them while at 
their work, for on the Jrnck of each man’s garb—a 
sort of smock-frock—was marked, with sufficient 
prominenoe, u Cler&s^well. Stop it!”' This 
public intimation that the labourers were clot only 
paupers, but regarded as thieves, and expected to 
purloin the parish dre|s thej r wore, attracted public 
attention, and was severely commf.ntcd upon at a 
meeting. Thl " Stop it ! ” therefore wal' can- -( 
celled, and the frocks are now merely lettered 

Clerkknwell.” Before the alteration the men 
very generally wore the garment inside out. 

The present dress of the parish scavagers is 
usually a loose smock-frock, costing 1 s. Qd. to 
26', and a glazed hat of about the same price. In 
some cases, however, the men *uiy wear these 
things or not, at their option. 

The pauper scavagers employed by the several 
metropolitan parishes may be divided into three 
classes.— » * 

3. The in-door paupers, who receive no wages 
whatever (their lodging, food, and clothirtg beifig 
considered to be sufficient remuneration for their 
labour). 

2. The out-door paupers, who are paid partly m 
money and partly iu kind, and employed in s&me 
cases three days and m others six days in the 
week. 

These may be subdivided into— (a) the sii^-le 
men, who receive, or father used to receive, 
#d. and a quartern loaf for each of the tlnee 
or more days they were so employed ; (6) the 
married men jwith families* who receive 7.s. 
and 3 quartern loaves a week to 1 ,v. 1 \d. and 
1 quartern loaf for each day’s labour. 

- 3. The unemployed labourers of the district, 
who arc set to ska vagi ng work by the parish, 
and paid a regular^money wage—the employment 
being constant,'and the rate of remuneration 
ranging from 3 . 6 . 3 d. to 2s. Qd. a day for each of 
the six days, or from 76. Qd. to I£>s. a week. 

In pp. 246, 247,1 give a table of the wages paid 
by each of the metropolitan parishes. This has been 
collected at great trouble in order to arrive at the 
truth on this most important matter, and for which 
purpose the several parishes tyave beeq, personally 
visited. It will be seen on reference to this 
document, that there is only one parisli at present 
that employs its in-door paupers in the scavaging of 
the public streets; and 3 parishes employing 48 
out-door paupers, who are paid partly in money 
and partly in bread; the money remuneration 
ranging from 1*. 1 \d. a day (paid by Clerkenwell) 
to 7s. a week (paid by Chelsea), and moreover 31 
parishes employing 408 applicants for relief (pau¬ 
pers they cannot be called), and paying them wholly 
in money, the remuneration ranging from 15s. 
per week to 7s. Qd. (paid by the Liberty of 


the Rolls), and the employment from 6 to 3 
days weekly. As a general rule it was found 
that the greatest cqmplaints were made by 
the authorities as to the idleness of the poor, 
and by the poor as to the tyranny of the* 
authorities, in those parishes where the remunera¬ 
tion was the least. In St. Luke’s, Chelsea, for 
/instance, where the remuneration but 7s. a week 
and threp loaves, /.he criminations and recrimina¬ 
tions by the parisli functionaries and the paupers 
were almost equally harsh and bitter. I should, 
howevef, observefthat the flien employed in this 
parish spoke in terms of great commendation of 
Mr. Pattison the Purveyor, saying he always gave 
them to understand th<jt they Vvere free labourers, 
and invariably treated them as such. The men 
[ Y at work for Bermopdsey parish also spoke very 
higlfly of their superintendent, who, it seems, has 
interested himself to obtain for them & foul-weather 
coat. Some of the highway boards or trusts take 
all the pauper labourers sent then\ by the parish, 
while others give employment only to such as 
plea-sc them. These boards generally pay good 
wAges, and are in favour with the men. 

The mode of working, as regard%,fhe use of the 
implements and the manual labour, is generally 
the same among the paufer scavagers as I have 
described in connection with the scavagers gene¬ 
rally. 

The consideration of what is the rate of parish 
pay to the poor who are employed as scavagers, 
is complicated by the different modes in which 
the employment is carried out, for, as we see, 
there is— 1 st, the scavaging labour, by work¬ 
house inmates, without any payment beyond 
the cost of maintenance and clothing; 2 nd, the 
“short” or * three-days-a-week labour, with or 
without “relief” in the bestowal of bread; and 
3rd, the six days’ work with a money 

wage and no bread, nor anything in the form of 
payment in kind or of “ relief.” 

Let me begin with the first system of labour 
above mentioned, viz. the employment of the in¬ 
door paupers without wages of any kind, their 
food, lodging, and clothing being considered as 
equivalents for their work. The principal evil in 
connection with this form of parish work is its 
compulsory character, the men regarding it not as 
so much work given in exchange for such and 
such comforts* fyut as something exacted from 
them; and, to tell the truth, it is precisely the 
counterpart of slavery, joeing equally deficient in 
all inducement to toil, and consequently requiring 
almost the same system of compulsion and super¬ 
vision in order to keep the men at their labour. 
All interest in the work is destroyed, there being 
no reward connected with it; and consequently 
the s/.ne organized system of setting to work is 
required as with cattle. There are but two in- 
duepnents to voluntary action—pain to he avoided 
or ^easure to be derived—or, in other words, the 
attActiveness and repulsiveness of objects. Take 
away the pecuniary attraction of labour, aiid men 
become mere beasts of burden, capable of “being 
set to work only by the dread of some punish¬ 
ment j hence the system of parish labour, which 
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has jio reward directly connected with it, must 
necessarily be tyrannical, and so tend to induce 
idleness and a hatred of woifc altogether. 

Of the different forms of pauper work, street¬ 
sweeping is, I am inclined to believe, the most 
unpopular of all among the poor. The savaging 
*is generally done in the workhouse dress, aisd 
that to all, ^xcept the hardened paupers, add 
sometifnfl! even to theiq, j| highly distasteful. 
Neither have such ^labourers, # as 1 have said, the 
incentive of that hope of the reward which, 
howe.varw diminutive, still te^ds to sweeten the 
most repulsive,labour. I am informed by an cx- 
' perienced gangsman under a Contractor, that it is 
notorious that th<* workhouse hands are the least 
industrious scava^ers in tne streets. “ They don’t 
sweep as well,” he said, “and don’t go about f it 
like regular.men ; th**y take* it quite easy.” • It 
often asserted, that this labour of the workhouse 
men is applied as a test; Imt this opinion seems 
rather to bear on the past than the present. 

One man thus employed gave me the following 
account, lie was garrulous but not communi¬ 
cative, as is frequently the case with men v h< 
love to hear themselves talk, and are not very 
^fien uble to command listeners. He was healthy 
looking enough, but he told me lie was. or had 
been “ delicate.” lie querulously objected to bty 
questioned about his youth, or the leason of Ins 
being a pauper, but seemed to be abounding m 
workhouse stories and workhouse grievances. 

“ Street-sweeping,” he said, “ degrades a man, 
and if a man’s poor lie hasn't no call to be de¬ 
graded. Why can’t they set the thieves and pick¬ 
pockets to swotp 1 they could be watched easy 
enough , there’s always idle fellers as reckons th&ir- 
selves real gents, as can bo got for #watelling and 
sitch easy jobs, for they gets as much for them, as 
three men’s paid for hard woik m a week. I never 
was in a-pnson, but if’ve heerd tli.it people theie is 
better fed and better cared for than m workusses. 

hat’s the meaning of that, sir, I ’cl like for to 
know. You can't tcil me, but I can tell you. 
Tli o workus is made as ugly as it- can be, that poor 
people maybe got to leave it, and chance dying 
in the street rather,” [Here the man indulged 
ill a gabbled detail of aseiiesof pauper grievances 
which I had a difficulty i* diverting or inter¬ 
rupting. On my asking if the other pau^eis had 
the same opinion as to street-sweeping as he had, 
he replied:—] “ To be sure theif has; all them that 
has sense to have a’pinion at all has ; tllere’s not 
two sides to it any how.* No, I don’t want to be 
kept and do nothink. I want proper work. And 
by the rights of it I might as well be kept with 

iiothink to do as-or-” [parish ofH|inls], 

" Hi^ve they nothing'to do,” I asked 1 “Nothink, 
but to make mischief and get what ought to go to 
the poor. It’s salaries and such like as s\allers 
the rates, and that’s what every poor *mily 
knows as knows any think. Did I ever hkl my 
"work better 1 Certainly not. Do I takelany 
pains with it.? Well, where-would be the good 1 
I can sweep well enough, when I please, but if I 
could do more than the best man as ever Mr. 
Darke paid -a pound n week to, it "wouldn^t be a 


bit better for me—not a bit, sir, I assure you. We 
all takes it easy whenever we can, but the work 
must be' done. The only good about it is that 
you get outside the house. Jt’s a change that 
way certainly. Blit we work like horses and is 
treated like asses.” [On my reminding him that 
lie had just told me that they all took it easy 
when they could, and Hast rather often, he re¬ 
plied*:] " Well, don't horses 1 Dut it ain’t much 
use talking, sir. It’s only them as has been in 
workusses and in parish* wqrk as can understand 
all the ins and outs of it.”^ 

In giving the above and the following state¬ 
ments I have endeavoured to elicit the feelings of 
the several paupers whom I conversed with. 
Tot*, ignorant, or pfejudi?ed men may easily be 
mistaken in their opinions, or innviiat they may 
consider their “ facts,” but if a clear exposition of 
j then* sentiments be obtained, it is a guide to the 
truth. I have, therefore, given the statement of the 
in-door pauper’s opinions, querulously as they Vere 
delneied, as I believe them to be the sentiments 
] of those of hit class who, as he said, had any 
opinion at all. # 

It* seems indeed, fiom all I could learn on the 
subject, that pauper street-work, even .at the best, 
is unwilling and slovenly work, pauper workmen 
i being the worst of all v^irkmen. If the streets be 
, swept clean, it is because a dozen paupers are put 
i 4o the Jabour of eight, nine, or ten regular scavagers 
I who arc independent labourers, and who may have 
! some “ pride of ait,” or some desire to show their 
I employers that they are to be depended upon, 
j Tins feelmg does not act\Tate*the pauper workman, 
who thinks or knows that if he did evince ~ 
desire and a perseverance to please, it would avail 
liiin little beyond the sneers and ill-will of his 
j mates , so that, even with a disposition to acquire 
| the good opinion of the authorities, there is this 
J obstacle in his way, and to most njen who move in 
a circumscribed sphere it is a serious obstaole. 

' . Of the second mode of pauper scavagmg, viz., 

| that performed by out-door paupers, and paid 
foi partly in money and partly in kind, I heard 
fiom officials connected with ipauper management 
very strong condemnations, as # bemg full of mis¬ 
chievous and degrading tendencies. The payment 
to the out-door pauper scavager averages, as I 
have stated, lb/, a day to a single man, with, 
peihaps, a quartern loat- and this, m some cases, 
is for only three days in # the week ; while to a»mar¬ 
ried man with a family, it varies between Is. Ifyd. 
and lx. 2d. a day, with a # qnartern, and some¬ 
times two quartern loaves; and this, likewise, is oc- 
casionallyVoni tlirde to six days m the week. On 
this the single 6v family men must subsist, if they 
have no other means ot earning an addition- The 
men thus employed are certainly not independent 
labourers, nor are they, in the full sense of the 
word as popularly undei stood, paupers; for their 
means of subsistence are partly the fruits of their 
toil; and although they are wretchedly dependent, 
thtjr seem to feel that th«y have % sort of right to 
be set work, as the law ordains euch ntbdicum 
of relief, in or out of the workhouse, as will only 
ward off death through hunger. Thisthree- 





* The number of n)en here given as employed by th^ parishes in the scavaging of the streets will be found to dlfFer 
from that of the table at page 213} but the present table includes all the parish-men employed throuahout London* 
whereas the other referred 


;e 213; but the present table includes ail the parish-men employed throuahout London, 
3 pnly a portion of the localities there mentioned. 
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THE METROPOLITAN PARISHES ; AND HIGHWAY BOARDS IN 
AND NUMBER OF DAYS' PER WEEK, TOGETHER' WITH THE 
ANNUAL WAGES OF, THE WHOLE. 
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days-a-week work” is by the poor or pauper 
labourers looked upon as being, after the in-door 
pauper work, the worst sort of employment. J 

Ftohi a married man employed by the parish 
under this mode, I had the following account. 

.He was an intelligent-looking man, of about 35, 
but with nothing very, particular in his appearance 
unless it were a, head of very curly hai» He 
gave me the statement in his oWn room, which 
was* larger than I have- usually found such 
abodes, and would have been very bare, but fhat 
it was tome what littered with the vessels of his 
trade as a street-seller of Nectar, Persian Sherbet, 
Iiaspberryude, and other decoctions of coloured 
ginger-beer, with higk sounhing mynes and indif¬ 
ferent flavoiv' v in the summer he said ho \ould 
live better thereby, with a little costenng, than by 
street-sweeping, but being often a sickly m.m he 
could not do so during the uncertainties oi a winter 
street trade. His wife, a decent looking woman, 
was present occasionally, sucklipg one child, about 
two years old—for the pqor often pfotract the wean¬ 
ing of their children, as the mother's nutriment is 
the cheapest of all food for the infant, and is tile 
means of postponing the further increase of their 
family—whilst another of five or six v cars of age sat 
on a bench by her side. £here was nothing on the 
walls in the way of an ornament, as 1 have «eon 
in some of the rooms of the poor, for thq couple 
had once been in the woikhouse, and might be 
driven there again, and with such apprehensions 
did not care, perhaps, to make a home otherwise 
than they found it, 1 evtn it the consumption, ol 
only a little spare time were involved. 

The husband said ;— 

“1 was brought up as a type-founder; jny 
father, who was one, learnt me his trade; but he 
died when I was quite a \ oung man, or I might 
have been better perfected in it. I was com¬ 
fortably otF enough then, and got married. Very 
soon after that I was taken ill tilth an abscess in 
my neck, you can see the maik of it still.” [He 
showed me the maik.] “ for six months I wasn't 
able to do a things and 1 was a part of the time, 
I don’t recollect how long, in St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 1 whs weak and ill when I came 
out, and hardly fit for work; I couldn't hear of 
any wor)t I could get, for there tv as a great 
bother in the tiade between master and men. 
Befpre I went into tile hospital, there was money 
to pay to doctors; and when I came out I could 
earn nothing, so everything went, yes, sir, every¬ 
thing. My wife made a little matter with charing 
for families she’d lived m, but things ifre in a bad 
way if a poor woman has to kec*p her husband. 
She was taken ill at last, and then there was 
nothing but the parish for us. I suffered a great 
deal before it come to that. It was awful. No 
orie can know what it is but them that suffers it. 
But I didn’t know what in the world to do. We 
lived then in St. Xuke’s, and were passed to our 
iwii parish, were jhree months m the Work¬ 
house. The living was good enough, better then 
than it is now,. I’ve heard, but I was miserable.” 
[“ ^d I was very miserable,” interposed the wife, 
■'for I had been brought up comfortable; my 


•father was a respectable tradesman in St. George’s- 
. in-the-East, and I had. been in good rituations.”] 
“We made ourselves/’ »dd husband, “as 
useful as we could, butr. wft were-parted of cotuae. 
At the three months’ end, I bad TO*, given to me 
| to. come out wich^ and was told I might start* 
. eostermongering on it. But to a man not up to 
the trade, 10*. won’t go very f&r to keep up 
| costernig/ I didrft feel master enough of my 
I own trade by this f>ma to try* for work at it, and 
1 work wasn’t at qj! regular,* There wqre good 
hands earning onl$ 12s. a week. The 10s. soon 
went, and I had again to apply fot relief, and got 
an order for the stone-yard to gp and break stones. 
Ten bushels was to lx! bioken for 15cZ. It was 
/dreadful hard work at first. My hands got all 
"unstirred and bloody, and I’ve gone home and 
cried with pain and wretchedness. £t first it was 
on to thiee days before I could break the ten 
bushels. I felt shivered to bits all over my arms 
and shoulders, and my head Was splitting. I then 
got to do it in two days, and then in one, and it 
grew easier. But all this time I had only what 
was leekoncd thiee days’ work in a week. That 
is, you see, sir, I had only three tiifTiBs ten bushels 
of stones given to break ip the week, and earned 
only 3x. \)<l. Yes, 1 lived on it, a*d paid 1*. 6d. 
a week rent, for the neighbours took care of a 
few sticks for us, .and the pansh or a bioker 
wouldn’t 4 hav« found them worth carriage. My 
wife was then in the country with a sister. I 
lived upon bread and dripping, went without fire 
or candle (or had one only very seldom) though 
it wasn’t warm weather. I caiy safely say that 
for eight weeks I never tasted one bite of meat, 
and hardly /i bite of butter. When 1 couldn’t 
sleep of a night, but that wasn’t often, it was 
ternble, veiy. I washed what bits of tilings I 
had then myself, and hall sometimes to get a 
ha’porth of soap as a favour, as the chandler said 
she ‘ didn't make less than a penn’orth.’ If I 
eat too much dripping, it made me feel sick. * I 
hardly know how much biead and dripping I eat 
in a week. I spent what money I had in lt/ind 
bread, and sometimes went without. 1 was very 
weak, you may bo suie, sir; and if I’d had the 
influenza or anything that way, I should have 
gone cAF like a shot, lor I seemed to have no con¬ 
stitution left. But my wife came back again and 
got work at cfuirtng, and made about 4*. a week 
at it; but we were still very badly off. Then X 
got to work on the roads every day, and had 1*. 
and a quartern loaf a day, which was a rise. I 
had only one child then,-but men with larger 
fancies got two quartern loaves a day. Single 
men got a day. It was far easier work than 
stone-breaking too. The hours were fioid eight 
to fisn in winter, and from seven to six in summer. 
Butf..here’s always changes going on, and we were 
puy on Is. 14 *. a day and a quartern lo,af, and 
onl( r three days a we'ek. All the same as to time 
of course. The bread wasn’t good; it was only 
cheap. I suppose there was 20 of us working[ most< 
of the times as I was. 'The gangsman, as you 
call him, but that’s more for*the regular hands, 
was a servant of the parish, and a great tyrant. 
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Yes, indeed* when we^had a, talk among ourselves, 
there was nothing but grumbling heard of. 
Borne of the tales I've heard ware shocking; 
worse than what I ’ve gone through, Everybbdy 
was grumbling except perhaps-1vro- men thaj had 
bcteix 20 years in the streets, an^i were like bom 
paupers. They didn’t feel it, for there’s a great 
difference ip.me;S. They knev^ no better: But 
anybody might have been frightened to hdhr some 
of the men talk and (ferae. WS’ve stopped work 
to abuse tty* parish oficers as might be passing.. 
We’ve mobbed the overseers, and a number of us, 

I was one, were taken before the magistrate for 
it; but we told him* how badly we were off, and 
he discharged us, and gave us orders into the 
workhouse, and told ’em to see if nothing could be 
done for us. We were tjjere till* next morning, and i 
then sent away;without anything being snid. 

“ It’s a sad life, sir, is a parish workers. I 
wish to God I could get out of it. But when a 
man has childrdh he can’t stop and say ‘ I can t 
do this,’ and ‘I won’t do that.’ Last week, now, 
m costering, I lost lis.’” [he meant that his ex¬ 
penses, of every kind, exceeded his leceipts by 6.? J, 
though I cmftiistil nectar, or anything that way,” 
[this was said somewhnULmghmyly], “it’s only 
when the weatfrer’s hot and fine that any good 
at all can be done with it. I think, too, that 
there’s not the money among,woiking men that 
there once was. Anything regular in thf way of 
pay must always be looked at by a man with a 
family. 

“ Of course the streets must be properly swept, 
and if I can swe§p them as well as Mr. Dodd’s 
men, for I know one of them very well, whyf 
should l have only 3.?. X\d. a week* and three 
loaves, and he have 16.?, f think it is. I don’t 
drink, iny wife knows I don’t” [the wife assented], 
“and it seems as if in a parish a man must be kept 
down when he is down, and then blamed for it, 

1 njpy not understand all about it, but it looks 
queer.” 

From an unmarried man, looking like a mere 
boy in the face, although he assured me he was 
nearly 24, as far as he knew, I heard an account 
of hia labour and its fruits as a parish scavager; 
also of his former career, wluck partakes gieatly 
in its characteristics of the narratives I gafe, to¬ 
ward the close of the first volume^-of deserted, 
neglected, and runaway children.* 

He lived from his earliest recollection •frith an 
old woman whom he fiist tailed “ grandmother 
and was then hid to call “ aunt,” and she, some of 
the neighbours told him, bad “ kept him out of 
his rights,” for she had 45. a week with him^ so 
that there ought to have been money coming to 
him when lie grew up. I have sometimes ljeard 
similar statements from the ignorant poor, foi^t is 
agreeable enough to them to fancy that they lave 
been wronged out of fortunes to which they v*re 
justly entitled, and deprived of the position and 
consequence in life which they ought to have pos- 
|w»ssed.“by rights;” In the course ofmy inquiries 
among the poor women who supply the slop 
milliners’ shops with widows’ caps, cap fronts, 
'women’s collars, &c., &c., I was told by one mid¬ 


dle-aged tap-maker, a very silly person, that she 
would be worth 10Q,000/, “ if she had her rights.” 
Wfat those “ rights ” were she could not explain, 
only that there was ftnd had been a great deal of 
money in the. family, and of course she had a right 
to-her share, only she'was kept out of it. 

The youth in question neyer heard of a father,, 
|* and hack been informed that-his mother had died 
when he was a baby. # From what he told me, I 
think it most probable that *he was an illegitimate 
child, for whose maintenance- his lather possibly 
paid the £s. a week, perhaps to some near fflativc 
of the deceased mother. The old woman, as well 
as I could make the matter out from his narrative,, 
died suddenly, ifid, as little w%s known about her,, 
she wib buried by the parish,,and the.lad, on the 
evening of the funeral, was to have been taken by 
the landlord of the house where they lodged into 
the workhouse ; but the boy ran away before this 
could be accomplished ; the parish of course not ob¬ 
jecting to be relieved of an incumbrance. He 
thought he was thin about twelve or thirteen years 
of age, and he had before run away from two schools, 
one a Ragged-school, to which he had been sent, 
“for d was so confining,” he said, “ and one master, 
not he as had the raggeds, leathered him,” to use 
jus own words, “ tightly.’^ He knew his letters 
now, he thought, but that was all, and very few," 
ho •said, gravely, “would have put up with it so 
long as I did.” He subsisted as well as he 
could by selling matches, penny memorandum 
books, * onions, &c., after lie bad run awuy, 
sleeping under hedges m* tlffe country, or in 
lodging-houses in town, and* living Oil a few 
pence a day, or “ starving on nothin k.” He 
wa% taken ill, and belieted it was of a fever,, 
at or somewhere about Portsmouth, and when 
he was sufficiently recovered, awdr'had given the 
best account he could of himself, was passed to 
his parish m London. The relieving officer, he 
said, would have*given him a pair of shoes and 
half-a-crown, and let him “take his chance, but 
the doctor wouldn’t sartify any ways.” He 
meant, I think, that the medial officer found, 
him too ill to be at large on ius own account. He 
discharged himself, however,-in a lew weeks from 
this parish workhouse, as he was convalescent* 

“ The grub there, you see, sir,” he said, “ was. 
stunning good when I first went, hut it fell 
off.” As the probability is that there was mo 
change in the diet, it may not be unfair to con¬ 
clude that the regular meals ofo the establishment 
were very relishable at first, and that after¬ 
wards their Very regularity and their little varia¬ 
tion made the recipient critical. 

“ When I left, air,” he stated, “ they gnv me 
2s. 6d., and a tidy shirt, and a pair of blucherers, 
and mended up my togs forme decent. I tried all* 
sorts of goes then. I went to Chalk-farm and some 
other fairs with sticks for throwing, and used to 
jump among them as throwing was going on, and 
to sn%; out, 1 break my legs*and mif$§ my pegs.’ T. 
got many a knock, and.when I did, oh ! thertf wm 
such lading at the fun on it. X sold garden sticks 
too, and garden ropes, and posts sometimes ; but it 
was all wery poor pay. Sometimes I made l(h& r 
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but not nerer I think but twice Is. a day at it, and 
oftener 6d,, and in bad weather there was nothink 
to be done. If I made 6d. .clear, it was 1 d. far 
cawfee—for I often went out Tasting in a morning 
—and Id.for bread and butter, and Id. for pudden 
for dinner,and another Id. perhaps for beer—half¬ 
pint and a farden out at the public bar—and 2d. 
for a night’s lodging. I’ve bad sometimes leave 
half my stock in flue with a deputy for a night's 
rest* 0, I didn’t much mind the bugs, so I could 
rest; and next dayjiad to take my things’out if 
I could,'and pay a hexter ha’penny or pqnny, for 
hintrest, like.- Yes, I’ve made 18d. a hevening 
at a fair ; but there ’a so many a going it there 
that one ruins anothd, and 4 ' wet wither ruit*s the 
whole biling,*the pawillion, theaytres anil all. 

I never was a hactor, never; but I’ve thought 
sometimes I’d like to try iny hand at it. I may 
Borne day, 'cause I’m tall. I was forced to go to 
the .parish again, for I got ill and dreadful weak, 
and then they guv me work on the roads. I can’t 
just say how long it’s since, t\^b or three year 
perhaps, but I had 9d. a day at ^first, and r^glar 
work, and then three days and three lo&'ves a 
week, and then three days and no loaves. I 
haven’t been at it werry lately. I’ve r.ivther 
taken the summer out fff myself, but I must go - 
back soon, for cold weather’s a coming. Vy, T 
lived a good deal on carrying trunks from the 
busses to Euston Kailway; a good many'busses 
stops in the New-road, in the middle of the 
Bquare. Some was foreigners, and they was L worry 
scaly'. No, I nevef said liothmk but once, von I 
got two French ha pennies for carrying a heavy 
old leather thing, like a coach box, as seemed to 
belong to a family'; and then the railway bobh es 
made me hold my tongue. I jobbed about ill 
other places too,“blit the time’s gone by now. 0, 

I had a deal tq put up with last winter. What is 
9d. a day for three days ^ and if poor men had 
their rights, times ’ ud be different. I’d like to 
know where all the money goes. I never counted 
how many parish sweepers there was; too many by 
arf. I’ve a right? to work, and it s as little as a 
parish can do to find it. I pay Is. a week for half a 
bed, and not half enough bed-clothes; but me and 
Jack Smith sometimes sleeps in our clothes, and 
sometimes spreads ’em o’ top. No, poor Jack, he 
hasn’t no hold on a parish ; he’s a mud-lark and 
a gatherer [bone-grubber*). Do I like the overseers 
and the parish officers ? In course not, nobody 
does. ‘Why don’t nhey] Well, how can they ] 
that’s just where it is. Yen I haven’t been at 
sweeping, I’ve staid in bed if s long a^l was let; 
but Mother B.—I don’t know no other name she 
has—wouldn't stand it after ten. 0 no, it wern’t 
a common lodging-house, a sort of private lodging- 
house perhaps, where you took by the week. If 
I made nothink but my mnepences, I lived on 
bread and cawfee, or bread and coker, and some¬ 
times a red herring, and I’ve bought ’em in the 
Brill at five a*d six a jenny. Mother B. ch&iged 
id, tor leave to toast ’em on her gridiron. 

She is a scaly old-. I've oft spent till my 

money in a tripe supper at night, aitd fasted all 
next day. I used to walk about and look in at 


the cook-shop windows, and try for a job next 
day. 1 ’d have gone five miles for anybody for a 
penn'orth of pudden. No, I never thought of 
making away with myself; nevei;. Nor I never 
thought of going for a soldier; it wouldn’t suit 
»me to be tied so., What I want is this here— 
Regular work and no jaw. 0, I’m sometimes as 
’miserable as hung^: ’ll make a prlrson, if ever he 
felt it. Yes, I go to church sometimes when I’m 
at work for the parish, if I’A at all togged. No 
doubt I shall (^e in th<* workus. , *You see' 
there’s nobody in the world cares^for me. I can’t 
tell just how I spend iny money; just as it comes 
into my head. No, I don’t care about drinking; 
it don’t agree with me*; but there’s some can live 
on it. I don’t think as I shall ever marry, though 
who'knowsT’ * 0 

The third and last system of parish work is 
where the labourer is employed regularly, and 
paid a fixed wage, out of the parochial fund 
certainly, but not in the same banner as the 
paupers are paid, nor with any payment in 
kind (as in loaves), but all in money. The pay¬ 
ment in this wise is usually Is. 6d. a day, and, but 
for such employment, the poor*sO employe^., 
would, in most instances, r.pply for relief. 

In one parish, where the poof are regularly 
employed in street sweeping, and paid a regular 
wage m money, the .whole spavaging work is done 
by the piqipers, as they are usually termed, though 
they are not “ on the rate.” By them the streets 
are swept and the houses dusted, the granite 
broken for macadamization, and the streets and 
roads repaved or repaired. This^is done by about 
bt) men, the labour in the different; depart¬ 
ments I hare specified being about equally ap¬ 
portioned as to the number employed in each. The 
work is executed without any direct intervention 
of the parish officers employed in administering 
relief to the poor, but through the agency of a 
board. All the men, however, are the poor % of 
the parish, and but for this employment would or 
might claim relief, or demand admittance with 
their families into the workhouse. Tho system, 
therefore, is one of indirect pauper labour. 
Nearly all the men have been unskilled labourers, 
the exception beingtnow and then a few operatives 
in such handicrafts as were suffering from the 
dearth of employment. Some of the artizans, I 
was • informed, would be earning their 9s. in the 
stone-yflrd one week, and the next getting 30s. 
at their business. Th$ men thus labouring for 
the parish are about three-fifths Irishmen, a fifth 
Welchmen, or rather more than a fifth, and the- 
remainder Englishmen. There is not a single 
Scotchman among them. 

There is no difference, in the parish I allude to, 
between the wages of married and single.men, 
but/ men with families are usually preferred 
amlhg the applicants for such work. They all 
reside in their own rooms, or sometimes in lodg¬ 
ing-houses, but this rests with themselves. 

I had the following account from a heavy and)* 
healthy-looking middle-aged man, dressed in a 
jacket and trousers of coarse corduroy. There is 
so little distinctive about it, however, that I will 
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not consume spape in presenting it in the narrative unwilling workers; and finding that industry 
form in which I noted 'it down. It may suffice hrpgs no reward, or less than its fair reward, to 
that the man seemed to have little recollection ns them, they get to hate all work, and to grow up 
to the past, and less care as to the future. His habitual burdens on’the State. Grabbe, the poet, 
life, from all I could learn from him, had, been who in all questions of borough and parish life is an 
spent in what may he called jnenial labour, as J authority, makes his workhouse hoy, Dick Mon- 

tiro BPi'vnnt not. rtf art indivitlnnl Trot, ivf n narlsh • ^ rtmr whn xvhnn n hnv rrnt r»orta Viflra tliart 


the sei'vant, not of an individual, but of a parish; 
but there was nothing, he kney of, that he had 
to thank anybody for—parish or any one? They 
wanted him and he Wanted thenf. On my asking 
him if ha jiad neverstried to ^better Mraself,” 
he said that he ftqd once as a navvy, but a blow on 
the head and eye, from a portion of rock shivered 
by his pick*axc, disabled him for awhile, and he 
left v rail\vay work. He went to church, as was 
expected of him, and he and his wife liked it v 
He had forgotten how to jead, hTit never was “a^ab 
at it,” and so “didn't know nothing about the litany 
or the psalms.” He couldn’t say as lie knew any 
difference between the Church of England and the 
Roman O&tholic* church-goers, “ cause the one was 
a English and the t’ other a lush religion,” and he j 
“wasn’t to beexpected to understand Irish religion.” 
He ^a\v no necessity to put by money (this he 
sajj hesitatinJIJ^, supposing he could ; what was 
his parish for I and he would take care he didn’t 
lose his scttleiifcnt. If he’d ever had such a 
chance as some had he might have saved money, 
but he never had. He had no family, and his 
wife earned about 4s. a week, but not e\ qjy week, 
in a wool warehouse, and they did middling. 

The above, then, are the modes in which paupers, 
or imminent paupers, so to speak, are employed, and 
m one way or oth#r are paid for their labour, or 
what is called paid, and who, although parish* 
menials, still reside in their own abortus, with the 
opportunity, such as it is, of “looking out” for 
better employment. 

As to the moral qualities of the strcel-sireepiup 
paupers I do not know that they differ from those 
of jjpupers generally. All men who feel them¬ 
selves sunk into compulsory labour and a degraded 
condition are dissatisfied, and eager to throw the 
blame of their degradation from their own 
shoulders. But it is evident that these men are 
unwilling workers, because their work is deprived 
of its just reward ; and although I did not hear 
of any difficulty being experienced in getting 
them to work, I was assured by maijy who knew 
them well, that they do not go alfout it with any 
alertness. Bid any one ever hear a pauper 
whistle or sing at his strecfVork 1 I believe that 
every experienced vestryman will agree to the 
truth of tha statement that it is very rarely 
a confirmed pauper rises from his degradation. 
His thoughts and aspirations seem bounded 
by the workhouse and the parish. The reason 
appears to be because the workhouse autho¬ 
rities seek rather to degrade than to ele\\te 
the man, resorting to every means of shaming Ae 
pauper, until at last he becomes so utterly callous 
to the disgrace of pauperism that he does not 
we to. alter his position. The system, too, 
adopted by the parish authorities of not paying 
* e88 ^ari the ordinary prices 

tne trade; causes the,pauper labourers to be 


day, who when a boy got more kicks than half¬ 
pence, (fie Sir Richard Monday, of Monday-place; 
but this is a flight .an the wings of poetical 
licence; certainly not impolsible, and that is^all 
which tan be said for its lik^ihood. ^ 

The hallowing remarks oit the payment of the 
parish street-sweepers are from one of Mr. 
Cochrane’s publications^:— 

“ T#ie council considers it a duty to the poor to 
touch *pon the niggardly manner in'wbich parish 
scu\ engers are generally paid, and the deplorable 
and emaciated condition which they usually pre¬ 
sent, with regard to their clothing and personal 
appearance. One contractor pays 16s. fid. per 
week; 2 pay 16s : 12 (including a Highway 
Board) pnj- 15 a*. each; 1 pays 14s. 6c?.; 2 pay 
14s.; and 1 pa$s so low as 12s. On the other 
hand, five parish boards of ‘ guardians of the 
poor,’ pay only 0.?. each, to their miserable mud¬ 
larks; one pays 8a*.; another 7s. 5d.; a third 7s.; 
# fourth compensates its labourers—in the British 
metropolis, where rent and living are necessarily 
higher than elsewhere—with 5s. 8d. per week ! 
whilst a fifth pays 3 men 15.?* each, 12 men IQs. 
each, and 6 men 7s. 6d. each, for exactly the 
same kind of work * ! ! But what renders this 
mea* torture of men (because jhey happen to bo 
poor) absurd as well as cruel, are the anomalous 
lacts, that whilst the guardians of one parish pay 
/> n*n 7s. each, the contractor for another part of 
the same parish, pays lu^ 4 menl^s. each ;—and 
whilst the guardians of a secornl parish pay only 
5s. Sd., the Highway Board pays ISs. to each of 
its labourers, for performing exactly the same work 
in the same district !—Mr. Barke, scavenging con¬ 
tractor of Paddington, lately stated that he never 
had, and never would, employ any man at less than 
16s. or 18.*?. per week ; — and Mif Sinnott, of Bel- 
videre-road, Lambeth, about three* months since, 
offered to certain West-End guardians, to take 
40 paupers out of their own' workhouse to cleanse 
their own parish, on the street-orderly system ;— 
and to pay them 15.?. per week each man* ; but 
the economical guardians preferred filth and a foil 
workhouse, to cleanliness, Christian charity, and 
common sense ;—and so the proposal of this con¬ 
siderate contractor was rejected ! It is certainly 
far from being c^pdihfble to boards of gentlemen 
and wealthy tradesmen who manage parish affairs, 
to pay little more than one-half the wages that an 
individual does, to poor labourers who cannot 
choose their employment or their masters. 

“ The broken-down tradesman, the journeyman 
deprived of his usual work by panic or by poverty 
of the times, the ingenious mechanic, or the un¬ 
successful artist, applies * the parish labour- 
market for leave to live by other labour than that 

* To the honourable conduct of the above-named 
contractors to their men, I am glad to be able to bear wit¬ 
ness. All the men speak in the highest terms of them 
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which hitherto maintained him tn comfort « . . . . 
The usual language of such persons, even wjaen 
applying for private alms or parochial relief, is,mot 
that they want money, but * that they T have Jong 
been out of work;’ * that their particular trade 
has been -overstocked with apprentices, .or super- f j 
aeded by machinery;’ or, *that their late em-1 
ployer has become bankrupt, or has dfecharged* 
the majority of his hands from the badness of the 
tiiftes.’ To a man of this class, the guardian of 
the poor replies, ‘ will test your williifgness to 
labour’ by employingyou in the stone-y<\rd, or to 
•sweep the streets ; but the parish being heavily 
burthened with rates, we ^cannot afford more than 
7s. or 8.s. a week.’ Vhe poor cretAure, coufAiious of 
his own helplessness, accepts the miserable pittance,J 
in order to preserve himself and family from imme¬ 
diate starvation. 

“ The council has taken much pains to as¬ 
certain the wages, and mode of expenditure of 
them, by this nncared-for, and almost pariah, 
class of labourers throughout the metropolitan 
parishes ; and it possesses undeniable proofs, that 
few possess any further garment than the rags 
upon their backs; some being even without n 
change of linen; that they ne\cr enter a place 
of worship, on account of their want of dt*- 
cent clothing; that their Wives and children are 
starved and in rags, and the latter without* the 
least education ; that they never by any chance 
taste fresh animal food; that one-third of their 
hard carnmgs is paid for rent; and that their only 
sustenance (unles*^ their wives happen to go out 
washing or charmg), consists of bread, potatoes, 
coarse tea without milk or sugar, a salt herring 
two or three times a week, and a slice of fusty 
bacon on Sunday morqing 1 The meal called 
dinner they nevdf know; their only refection being 
breakfast and ‘ tea:’ beer they do not ta-ste from 
year’s end to year's end ; and quy other luxary, el¬ 
even necessary, is out of the question. 

“ Of the 21 scavengers employed by St. James’s 
parish in 1850, no less than 16,” says Mr. Coch¬ 
rane’s report, ‘‘were married, with from one to 
four children each. How the poor creatures who 
receive but 7s. Qd. a week support their families, is 
best known to themselves.” 

Let me now, in conclusion, endeavour to arrive 
at a rough estimate as to the sum of which the 
ptluper labours annually are mulct by the before- 
anentioned rates of remuneration, estimating their 
labour at the market value or amount paid by the 
honourable contractors; viz. lbs. a week ; for if 
-private individuals can afford to pay that wage, 
and yet reap a profit out of the transaction, the 
guardians of the poor surely could and should pay 
the same prices, and not avail themselves of 
starving men’s necessities to reduce the wages of a 
trade to the very quick of subsistence. If it be a | 
sound principle that the condition of the pauper 
should be rendered less ‘desirable than that of the 
labourer, assuredly the principle is equally sound 
thaS -the condition of the labourer should be made 
ntore desirable than that' of the pauper; for if to 
pumper the pauper be to make thdolemce more j 
agreeable than industry, certainly to grind down 


the wages of the labourer is to render industry 
as unprofitable as indolence. In either case the 
•same premium is proffered to pauperism. As 
yet the Poor-Law Commissioners have seen but 
one fvay of reducing the poor-rates, viz., by ren¬ 
dering the stater of the pauper as unenviable 
as -possible, and they have wholly lost sight of 
the other mode ^f attaining the same end, viz, 
by making the state of the labourer as desirable 
as possible, To institute a terrible poor law with¬ 
out maintaining ^vrv attractive form of .industry, is 
to hold out a bopn to crime. I£ the wages of the 
working man are'to be reduced to bare subsistence, 
and the condition of the pauper is to be rendered 
worse than that of tire working man, what atro¬ 
cities will not be committed upon the poor. 
Elevate the condftjon o£ the labourer, and there 
will be no necessity to depress thtvpauper. Make 
work more attractive by increasing the reward for 
it, and laziness will necessarily become more re¬ 
pulsive. As it is, however, the pauper is not only 
kept at the very lowest point of subsistence, but 
jus half-starved labour is brought into competition 
with that of men living in a co mpa rative state of 
comfort; and the lesult, of course, is, that^in- 
steud of decreasing tins number of paupers or 
poor-rates, we make paupeis df * 0111 - labourers, 
and till our workhouses by such means. If a 
scavager’s labour be worth from 12*. to 15a. per 
week i*> the market, what moral right have the 
yvaidtaus of the poor to pay 5s. Sd. for the same 
commodity '{ If the paupers are set to do work 
which is tairly Avorth 15*-., then to pay them little 
more than one-biurd of the angular value is not 
only to make unwilling w-oikers of the paupers, 
but to drag down all the better workmen to the 
level of the worst. 

It may be estimated that the outlay on pauper 
labour, as a whole, alter deducting the -sum paid 
to superintendents and gaugers, does not exceed 
lO.s-. w r eekly per individual ; consequently* the 
lowering ol the price of labour is in this ratio . 
There are now, in round numbers, 450 pauper 
scavagers in the metropolis, and the account 
stands thus:— 

Yearly. 

J50 scavagerS, at the , regulaT 
weekly wages of 16.s. each . . . £18,710 

450 ptvip^r labourers, 10s. each 
weekly . . . . *. . 11,700 

Lower price of pauper work . . £7,020 

Hence we see, that the great scarf employers 
of the scavagers, after all, are the guardians of 
thp poor, compared with whom the most grasping 
contractor is a model of liberality. t 

That the minimum of remuneration paid by 
tn/ parishes has tended, and is tending more 
a/d more, to the general depreciation of wages 
1 * the scavaging trade, there ib no doubt. It 
has done so directly and indirectly. One man, 
who had been a last-maker, told me that he left 
his employment as a London scavager, for he had 
“come down to the parish,” and set off at the 
close of the summer into Kent for the harvest and 
hopping, for, when in Ihe country, he had been 




mare tttaf Wfrat, dog, 

or patten mm Be earisideeed wot he bad 
not been auccarasfj ddB he rettirfiOtt to London a 
richer wanfy'28*. 8*. Mead* 20*.-ef this aoon 
vent for shoes and Seetostiry Nothing, and to,pay 
aofce *M»a*»,«dF rent, and ’a, chandler’s bill 
he owed, ate w^iich he coaid he mated pgain 
ahem he tel known, Be appljed to the fore¬ 
man el a yorftnictor, whom he knew, for* work. 

“ ’What wage f” laid* the forAmn. “ Fifteen 
*bilii»!gs».tgeek," was ah e reply ? “Why',* what 
did you. get from the parish for sweeping!” “ Nine 
shillings?’ “Vf<A" said the foreman, "I know 
yon ’re a decent man^nud yon were recommended 
before, and so I can give ydh four or five days a 
week at 2s. id. a day, and no nonsense about j 
hours; for you know yourself 4 can yet 50 in *n j 
as have been parish workers at Is. 9d. a day, and j 
jump at it, and so you mustn’t be cheeky .” The 
man closed with the offer, knowing that the fore¬ 
man speke thetmth. 

A contractor told me thathe could obtain “plenty 
of Imnds,” used to parish salvaging work, at 
10 j. 6 d. to 12s. a-week, whereas he paid 16s. 

It is evident* Siren, that the system of pauper 
wofk in salvaging has ^created an increasing 
market for chejp and deteriorated labour, a 
market including hundreds of the unemployed at 
other unskilled labours ; and it is hardly to be 
doubted that the many who have faith in the 
doctrine that it is the best policy to buy # in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market, will avail 
themselves of the low-priced labour of this pauper- 
constituted mart. 

It is but right to%dd, that those parishes which 
pay 15s. a week are ns worthy of commendation 
$s those which pay 9s., 7s. Gd. and 7s. ^>er week, 
and Is. id. and Is. 1 \d. a day are reprehensible; 
and, unfortunately, the lgtter have a tendency to 
regulate all the others. 

. Or the Street-Orderlies. 

Titts eonsfittttes the last of the four varieties of 
labour employed in the cleansing of the public 
thoroughfares of London. I have already treated 
of the self-supporting manual labour, the self- 
supporting machine labour, and the pauper labour, 
nnd now proceed to the eonsidefution of the phi¬ 
lanthropic labour of the streets. 

In She first place, let us understand clearly 
what is meant by philanthropic lafiour, nnd how 
it is distinguished from pauper labour on th% one 
hand, Rnd self-supporting filbour on the other. 
Self-supporting -labour I take to he that form of 
work which returns not lees, and generally some¬ 
thing more, than is expended upon it. Pauper 
labour, mi the other band, is work to which the 
applfcanm for-parish relief are “set,”not with a 
view to the profit to be derived from it, but partly 
as a test of their willingness to work, and partlf 
ai a mean* of employing tbe unemployed; whi» 
philanthropic labour is employment provided for 
the Unemployed with the tame disregard of 
J*»5t M distinguishes pauper labour, but with a 
greater regard for yhe poor, and as a means of 
in a less degrading manner 


than is ten Witter the 'p res ent . 9mr Iasi*. 
Pauper and fftihmthropie Mter, then, nr 
essentially ten -self-aappoitsng Mm in being 
nonproffitlle suodee %f ampier-nmnt; that is to 
say, they yield M tee w» equbarient tor the 
sunt expended upon the Mioawre, that nene,fea 
•the ordinary way of trade, caa be found to pro- 
tide the ‘means necessary for putting them leM 
operation: -while pauper labour differs {raw 
philanthropic labour, in' the *feet that the ftn#s 
requisitesfor “ setting tbe poor^n workfare 
vided by lgwas a matter of aqci&l policy, m] 
in the case of philanthropic labour, die funds, erst 
part of them, are supplied by voluntary -csntribt*- 
tions, cat of a <h«ire tS imptove the labottsers’ 
condition. There are, then, two distingaiefchig 
‘features in all philanthropic labour —the one is, 
that it yields no profit'(if it did it would become 
a matter of tmde), and the other, that it is in¬ 
stituted and maintained from a wish to benq^t the 
labourer. 

The Street-Ordarly system forms part <«f the 
operations on behalf of the poor adopted by a 
society, j>f which*Mr. Charles Cochrane is the 
president, entitled the “ National PhilaMthrspie 
Association,” which is said to have for its object ‘ 
“ the promotion of social and salutiferoas impiwve- 
nfcnts, street cleanliness, aifd the employment of 
the poor, so that able-bodied men may be pre¬ 
vented frofii hurthening the partsh-nrte, and pre¬ 
served independent of workhouse, alms, and • 
degradation.” Here a twofold object is im¬ 
pressed ; the Philanthropic ^ssqpiation seeks not 
only ft benefit the poor by giving them employ¬ 
ment, and “ preserving them independent of weak- 
house, alms, and degradation,” but to benefit tbe 
publiJ likewise, by “promoting Social mid saluti- 
ferous improvement^ and, street oi fa nfiaess." I 
shall deal with each of these ofntKts sepmatoiy; 
but first let me declare, so a* .w remove sdl aka- 
picion of private feytingjp tending in any army to 
bias my judgment in this most important matter, 
that I am an utter stranger to the President and 
Council of the Philanthropic Association; and 
that, whatever I may have to say son the aulpegt 
of the street-orderlies, I do simply in conformity 
with my duty to the public—to state truthfutiy aU 
that cortfcems the labourers and the poor of tju 
metropolis. 

Vtaced economically, philanthropic and pauper 
voik may be said to be fhe regulators of too 
minimum rate of wages —establishing the lowest 
jioint to which competition caw possibly drive 
down the remuneration for labour; for it is evi¬ 
dent, that if bhe self-kipporting labourer cannot 
obtain greater comforts by the independent exer¬ 
cise of his industry than the parish rates or private 
charity will afford him, he will at once give over 
working for the trading employer, and* declare on 
the funds raised by assessment or voluntary sub¬ 
scription for his support. Hence, those who with 
well to the labourer, and who believe that cheap- > 
ness ofecommodities is desinjjjle “only,” Us Mr. 
Stewart Mill say* (p. 602, vol. ii.), “when the 
cause of it is, that their production -costa littfe 
labour, and not ,when occasioned by that labour’s 
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being .ill-remunerated;” and who believe, more¬ 
over, that the labourer ii to be benefited solely 
by the cultivation of a high standard of qam- 
fort among the people -a to such, I say, it 
is evident, that a poor law which reduces the 
relief to able-bodied labourers to the smallestij 
modicum of food, consistent with the con-' 
tarnation of life must be about the«greatest? 
curse that can possibly come upon an over-popu- 
latfd country, admitting, as it does, of the reduc¬ 
tion of wages to so low a point of mere brutal ex¬ 
istent as to inSuco that recklessness and 
improvidence among the poor which is 'known to 
give so strong an impetus to the increase of the 
people. A minimised (ate off parish relief is 
necessarily a minimized rate of wages, and admits 
of the labourers’ pay being reduced, by pauper' 
competition, to little short of starvation ; and 
such, doubtlessly, would have been the case long 
ago in the scavaging trade by the employment of 
parish labour, had not the Philanthropic Associa¬ 
tion instituted the system of afreet-orderlies, and 
by the payment of a higher rate of wages than 
the more grinding parishes afforded—by giving 
the men 12s. instead of 9s. or even 7». a week— 
prevented the remuneration of the regular hands 
being dragged down to an approximation to the 

E arisn level. Hence, rightly viewed, philanthropic 
ibour—and, indeed, pauper labour too—comes 
under the head of a remedy for low'wagel, as 
preventing, if properly regulated, the undue depre¬ 
ciation of industry from excessive competition, and 
it it in this light .thaf I shall now proceed to con¬ 
sider it 

The several plans that have been propounded 
from time to time, as remedies for an insufficient 
rate of remuneration for work, are as multifarious 
fit the circumstances influencing the three requi¬ 
sites for production—labour, capital, and land. I 
will here run over as briefly as possible—abstaining 
from the expression of all opinion on the subject— 
the various schemes which have been proposed 
with this object, so that the reader may come as 
prepared as possible to the consideration of the 
matter. v 

The remedies for low wages may be arranged 
into two distinct groups, viz., those which seek to 
increase the labourer's rate of pay directly, and 
those which seek to do so indirectly. 

The direct remedies for low wages that have 
been propounded are ij— 

A. The establishment of a standard rate of re- 
muneration'for labour. This has been pro¬ 
posed to be brought about by three different 
means, viz.:— • ' 

X. By law or government* authority; either 
(a) fixing the minimum rate of wages, and 
leaving the variations above that point to 
be adjusted by competition (this, as we 
have seen, is the effect of the poor-law); , 

or, (6) settling the rate of wages generally i 
by means of local boards of trade for 
cotyeils de rud'kommes , consisting of 
delegates from the workmen and em¬ 
ployers, to determine, by the principles of 
natural equity, a reasonable scale of remu¬ 


neration in the several trades, their deci¬ 
sion being binding in law on both the 
employers and the employed. 

2. By public opinion; tine has been generally 
proposed by those who are what Mr. 

* Mill terms *‘shy of admitting the inter¬ 
ference of authority in contracts for 

1 labour,” fearing that if the law intervened 
, it would bo so rashly and ignorantly, and 
desiring to compass by moral sanction 
, what they consider useless or dapgerous to. 
attempt \o bring about by legal means. 
“ Every pmployer,” saytf Mr. Mill, “"they 
think, ought to give sufficient wages,” and 
if he does not give such wages willingly, 
he should be compelled to do so by public 

( opinion. , 

3. By trade societies or combination among 

the workmen ; that is to Say, by the pay¬ 
ment of a small sum per week out of the 
wages of the workmen, tqwards the form¬ 
ation of a fund for the support of such of 
their fellow operatives as may be out of 
employment, or refuse to work for those 
employers who seek to gjyg less than the 
standard rate of wages established by the 
trade. * % 

B. The prohibition of stoppages or deductions 

of all kinds from the nominal wages of 
workmen. This is principally the object of 
th» Anti-Truck Society, which seeks to 
obtain an Act of Parliament, enjoining the 
payment in full of alt wages. The stoppages 
or extortions from workmen's wages generally 
consist of:— • 

1. Fines for real or pretended miscondudt. 

2. Bents for tools, frames, gas, and sometime* 
lodgings. 

3. Sale of trade appliances (as trimmings, 
thread, &c.) at undue prices. 

4. Sale of food, drink. Sic., at an exorbitant 

rate of profit. , 

5. Payment in public-houses; as the means 
of inducing the men to spend a portion of 
their earnings in drink. 

6. Deposit of money as security before taking 
out work; so that the capital of the em¬ 
ployer issincreased without payment of 

* interest to the workpeople. 

C. The institution of certain aids or additions 
to wages fni — 

51. Perquisites or gratuities obtained from the 
public: as with waiters, boxkeepers, coach¬ 
men, dustmen, vergers, and others. 

2. Beer money, and other “allowances” to 
workmen. 

3. Family work; or the co-operation of the 
wife and children as a means of ihcreasing 
the workman's income. 

4. Allotments of land, to be cultivated after 
the regular day’s labour. 

5. The parish “ allowance system,” or relief 
in aid of wages, at practised under the old 
Poor Law. 

D. The increase of the money valve if wages; 
by— 
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1. Cheap food. 

2. Cheap lodging*; through building im¬ 
proved dwelling* for the poor, and doing 
away with the profit of sub-letting, 

8. Co-operative stores; oft the “club «ysfem w 
of obtaining provisions at? wholesale pri^s. 

4. The abofition of the payment of wages on 

Sunday morning, or at tjh late an hsur on 
the Saturday* night ass to prevent the 
labourer availing himself of the Saturday's 
market. * 

5. TeetotaliJra; as causing jhe men to spend 
nothing in fermented drinks, and so leaving 
them more to spend on food, 

Such are the direct modes of remedying low j 
wages, viz., either by preventing the price # of J 
labour itself falling balow a certain standard - 
prohibiting all* stoppages from the pay of the la¬ 
bourer ; instituting certain aids or additions to 
such pay ; or increasing the money value of the 
ordinary wages by reducing the price of provisions. 

The indirect modes of remedying low wages are 
of a far more complex character. They consist of, 
first, the remgdj^s propounded by political econo- 
nJfcjts, which are— 

A. The decree of the number of labourers; 

for gaining this end several' plans have been 

proposed, as— 

1. Checks against the increase of the popula¬ 
tion, for which the following are the chief 
Malthusian proposals:—• 
a. Preventive checks for the hindrance of 
impregnation. 

V. Prohibition of early marriages amom* 

■’ the poor. * 

c. Increase of the standard of«comfort, or 
requirements, among the people; as a 
means of inducing prudence and re¬ 
straint of the passions. 

d. Infanticide ; as among the Chinese. 

0 2. Emigration; as a means of draining off the 
surplus labourers. 

8. Limitation of apprentices in skilled trades; 
as a means of preventing the undue in¬ 
crease of particular occupations. This, 
however, is advocated not by economists, 
but generally by operatives. 

4. Prevention of family work ; or th% dis¬ 
couragement of the labour of the wives and 
children of operatives. This, again, can¬ 
not be said to be an “ economist " semedy. 

B. Increase qf the circulating capital, or sum 

set aside for the payment of the labourers. 

1. By government imposts. “Governments,” 
says Mr. Mill, “can create additional in¬ 
dustry by creating capital. They may*lay 

•on taxes, and employ the amount pro-- 
ductively.” This was the object of the 
original Poor Law (43 Eliz.), which em¬ 
powered the overseers of the poor) to 
“raise weekly, or otherwise, by taxation 
of every inhabitant, &c., such sums of 
money as they shall require for providing 
ft sufficient stock of flax, hemp, wool, and 
other ware or stuff, to set the poor on work.” 

2. By the issue of paper money. The pro¬ 


position of Mir. Jonathan Duncan is, that 

• the government should issue notes equiva¬ 
lent to the titration of the country, with 
the view of affording increased employment 
to the poor; the people being set to work 
a/ it were upon credit, in the same maimer 

the labourers weref employed to build 
the market-house at Guernsey. 

C. The extension qf Xhe markets of the country; 
by # the abolition of all restrictions on com¬ 
merce, and the encouragement of th^free 
inte&hange of commodities, so that, by in¬ 
creasing the demand for our products, we 
may be able to afford ^employment to an 
e:ftra number of producers. 

The above constitute what, with d few excep¬ 
tions, may be termed,more particularly, the “eco¬ 
nomist” remedies for low wages. 

D. The regulation of the quantity of work done 
by each workman, or the prevention of the 
undue economizing of labour. . For this end, 
several means have been put forward. 

1. The shojgening the hours of labour, and 
Abolition of Sunday-work. 

2. Alteration of. the mode of work ; as the 
substitution of day-work for piece-work, as 

. a means of decreasing the stimulus to over¬ 
work. 

• 3. Extension of the term of hiring; by the 

substitution of annual engagements for 
daily or weekly hirings, with a view to 
the prevention of “ casual labour.” 

•4. Limitation of the iTunffier of hands em¬ 
ployed by one capitalist; so as to prevent 
the undue extension of “ the large system 

• of production.” 

5. Taxation of machinery; wklf the object, 
not only of makfng it ffWPmbute its quota 
to the revenue of the country, but of im¬ 
peding its undue increase. 

6. The discountenance of every form of work 
that tends to the making up of a greater 
quantity of materials with a less quantity 
of labour; and consequently to the expendi¬ 
ture of a greater proportion of the capital 
of the country on machinery or materials, 
and a correspondingly less proportion on 
the labourers. 

E. “ Protective imposts,” or high import duties 
on such foreign commodities as can be pro¬ 
duced in this countrff ; with fhe view of *pre- 
venting the labour of ^he comparatively 
untaxed and uncivilized foreigner being 
broughS into c^npetition with that*of the 
taxed and dvilized producer at home. 

F. “ Financial reform,” or reduction of the 
taxation of the country ; as enabling the home 
labourer the better to compete with the 
foreigner. 

The two latter proposals, and that of the exten¬ 
sion of the markets, may be said to seek to 
remedy low wages by expanding or circum¬ 
scribing the foreign trade of the coumry. 

G. A different division qf the proceeds of 
labour. * For this object several schemes 
have been propounded 
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‘ 1, Tie " tribute system” of wages; or payment 

of labour according to the additional vaiue 
which it confers on t^e materials on wftch 
it operates. 

2. The abolition of the middleman ; whether 
"sweater,” "piece-master,” "lumper,” or 
what not, earning between, the employer, 
and employed. 

S* Co-operation ; or joint-stock associations of 

■* labourers, wittf the view of abolishing the 
^profit of the capitalist employer. “ 

H- A different mode of distributingmthe pro¬ 
ducts of labour; with the \iew of abolishing 
the profit of the dealer, between the producer 
and consumer—as co-operative stores,|where 
the consumers club together for the purchase 
of their goods directly of the producers. 

I. A more general and equal division of the 
wealth of the country: for attaining this end 
there are but two known means:— 

1. Communism ; or the abolition of all rights 
to individual property. * 

2. Agapism; or the voluntary sharing <f 
individual possessions with the less fortu¬ 
nate or successful members of the com¬ 
munity. 

These remedies may, with a few excep¬ 
tions (such as the tribute system of wages, and 
the abolition of middlemen), be said to cpustityte 
the socialist and communist schemes for the pre¬ 
vention of distress. 

J. Creating additional employment for the 
poor; and se rsmoving the surplus labour 
from the market. Two modes of effecting 
this have been proposed :— 

1. Home colonization, or the cultivation of 
waste lands by the poor. 

2, Ordei‘>£yyi! or the employment of tlie 

poor in the promotion of public cleanliness, 
and the increased sanitary condition of the 
country. « 

K. The prevention of the enclosure of com¬ 
mons ; as the means of enabling the poor to 
obtain gratuitous pasturage for their cattle. 

L. The abolitibn of primogeniture; 'with the 
•view of dividing the land among a greater 
number of individuals. 

M. The holding of the land by the Slate, and 
equal apportionment of it among the poor. 

N. Mxtendon of the sujJ'rage among the people; 

• and so allowing th<* workman, as well as the 

capitalist and the landlord, to take part in 
the formation*’of the laws of the country. 
For this purpose there are two plans :— 

1. **‘The freehold-land* movement,” which 
geeks to enable the people to become pro¬ 
prietors of as much land as will, under the 
present law, give them "a voice” in the 
country. 

2. Chartism, or that which seeks to alter the 
law concerning the election of members of 
Parliament, and to confer -the right of 
voting on everj^male of mature age, &und 

* mind, and non-criminal character. 

O. Cultivation of a higher moral and Chris¬ 
tian character among the people This form 


of remedy, which is advocated by many, ia 
based on the argument, that, without gome 
mitigation of the " selfishness of the times,” all 
other schemes for improving the condition of 
the people wijl' be either evaded by the 
cunning of She rich, or defeated by the 
^ servility of the poor. i. 

The^ove I beKeve to be a full and fair state¬ 
ment df the sevenj plans thaf have been proposed, 
from time to time, for alleviating the distress of 
the people. Thisijrlumerati&n is as comprehensive 
as my knowledge will enable me to make it; and I 
have abstained frtfm all comment on the several 
schemes, so that the ryader nray have an oppor¬ 
tunity of impartially weighing the merits of each, 
/itnd adopting that, which in his own mind, seems 
besf calculated to effect vfyat, after all, we every 
one desire—whether protectionist, economist, free¬ 
trader, philanthropist, socialist, communist, or 
chartist—the good of the country in which we 
live, and the people by whom we ire surrounded. 

Now we have to deal here with that particular 
remedy for low wages or distress which consists 
in creating additional employment Tor the poofc, 
and of which the streof-ordcily system is an 
example. * 

The increase of employment for the poor was 
the main object of the 43 Kliz., for which pur¬ 
pose, as we have seen, the overseers of the several 
parishes Svcre empowered to raise a fund by 
assessments upon the property of the rich, for 
providing " a sufficient stock of flax, hemp, wool, 
and other ware or stuff, to set tl^e poor on work.” 
But though economists, to this any, tell us that 
" while, on the one hand, industry is limited by 
capital, so, <$h the other, every increase of capital 
gives, or is capable of giving, additional employ¬ 
ment to industry, and tfcis without assignable 
limit,”* nevertheless the great difficulty of car¬ 
rying out the provisions of the original poor-law 
has consisted in finding a market for the products 
of pauper labour, for the frequent gluts in our 
manufactures are sufficient to teach us that it is 
one thing to produce and another to dispose of 
the products; so that to create additional employ¬ 
ment for the poor something besides capital is 
requisite: it is necessary either that they Bhall be 
engaged in producing that which they themselves 
immediately roiymmc, or that for which the 
market admits of being extended. 

The two plans proposed for the employment of 
the poor, it will be seen, consist (1) in the culti¬ 
vation of waste lands; (2) in promoting public 
cleanliness, and so increasing the sanitary condition 
of tjie country. The first, it is evident, removes 
the objection of a market being needed fpr the 
products of the labour of the poor, since it pro- 

* 

* This is Mr. Mills’s second fundamental proposition 
respecting capital (see “ Principles of Pol. Eoon,” p. 82, 
vol. i.). “ What i intend to assert is,” says that gentleman, 

“ that the portion (of capital) which is destined to tlie 
maintenance of the labourers may—supposing no in¬ 
crease m anything else—be indefinitely increased, with¬ 
out creating an impossibility of finding them employ¬ 
ment—in other words, if there are human bomgs capa¬ 
ble of work, and food to feed them, they may always be 
employed in producing something.” 
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poaei that their energies should be devoted to the 
production of the food which they themselves 
consume; while the second seeks to create addi¬ 
tional employment in. effecting that increased 
cleanliness which more enlightened physiological 
views have.not only made tnjre desirable J but 
taught us to be absolutely necessary to the health 
and enjoyment of the community. I 

The great impediment, however, to ths profit¬ 
able employment of <he poor, lftis generally* been 
the unproductive or unavailing character of.pauper 
labour. This has been main ly*o wing to the fact 
that the able-bodied who are drived of employ¬ 
ment are necessarily the lowest grade of opera¬ 
tives; for, in the displacement of workmen, those 
are 4,he first discarded whose labour is fo’und to 
be the least efficient, either from a deficiency oi 
skill, industry^ or sobriety, so that pauper labour 
is necessarily of the least productive character. 

Another great difficulty with the employment 
of the poor is/ that the idle, or those to whom 
work is more than usually irksome, require a 
stronger inducement than ordinary to make them 
labour, and the remuneration for parish work 
being necesaarity less than for any other, those 
\?ho are pauperized through idleness (the most 
benevolent amgpg us rifust allow there are such) 
are naturally less than ever disposed to labour 
when they become paupers. Ail pauper work, 
therefore, is generally unproductive or unavail¬ 
ing, because it is either inexpert or unwilling 
work. The labour of the in-door paupers, who re¬ 
ceive only their food for their pains, is necessarily 
of the same compulsory character as slavery ; 
while that of tlifc out-door paupers, with the re¬ 
muneration often cut down to the lowest subsist¬ 
ing point, is scarcely of a more willing or more 
availing kind. 

Owing to this generi^ unproductiveness, (as well 
as the diflfrmlty of finding a field for the profitable 
employment of the unemployed poor,) the labour 
ofrpaupers has been for a long time past directed 
mainly to the cleansing of the public thorough¬ 
fares. Still, from the degrading nature of the 
occupation, and the small remuneration fo* the 
toil, pauper labourers have been found to be such 
unwilling workers that many parishes have long 
since given over employingetheir poor even in 
this capacity, preferring to entrust the wofk to a 
contractor, with his paid self-supporting operatives, 
instead. * * 

The founder of the Philanthropic Association 
appears to havo been full/ aware of the two great 
difficulties besetting the profitable employment of 
the poor, viz., (1) finding a field for the exercise 
of their labours where they might be <f set on work ” 
with benefit to the community, and w^hoiA in¬ 
jury to the independent operatives already en¬ 
gaged in the same occupation; and (2) overcoming 
the unwiuingneM, and consequently the unavail- 
iugnesa, of pauper labour. 

The first difficulty Mr. Cochrane lias endea¬ 
voured to obviate by taking advantage of that 
growing desire for greater public cleanliness which 
has arisen from the increased knowledge of the 
principles governing the health of towns; and the 


second, by giving the men 12*. instead of 9*. or 
7*. a week, or worse than all, 1*. l£cf. and a 
qu&tern loaf a day for three days in the week, 
ana *o not only augmenting the stimulus to 
work (for it should be remembered that wages 
are to the human machine what the fire is to 
the steam-engine), but preventing the undue 
•depreciation of the labour of the independent 
workman. He who discovers the means of increas¬ 
ing the rewards of'labour, js as great a friend 
to his .race as he who strives to deprecate 
them is the public enemy; and I do no&ffiesi- 
tate to Jbnfess, that I look upon Mr, Charles 
Cochrane as one of the illustrious few who, in 
these days of uiM-emuneeated Jpil, and their neces¬ 
sary concomitants—beggars and thieves, has come 
forward to help the labourers of this country 
from their daily-increasing degradation. His 
benevolence is of that enlightened order which 
seeks to extend rather than destroy the self-trust 
of the poor, not only by creating additional em¬ 
ployment for theig, but by rendering that employ¬ 
ment less repulsive. 

The means b}§ which Mr. Cochrane lias endea¬ 
voured to gain these ends constitutes the system 
called Street-Orderly ism, which therefore admits of 
being viewed in two distinct aspects—first, as n 
•new mode of improving % the health of towns," 
and, secondly, as an improved method of Employ¬ 
ing the poor. 

Concerning the first, I must confess that the 
system of scavaging or cleansing the public 
thoroughfares pursued by the street-orderlies 
assumes, when contemplated fn a sanitary point 
of view, all the importance and simplicity of a 
great discovery. It has been before pointed out 
till* this system consists not only in cleansing 
the streets, but in keeping them clean. I S v th e 
street-orderly method of scavwgi^f'Ilie thorough- 
fares are continually being cleansed, and so never 
allowed to become dirty; Whereas/ by the ordi¬ 
nary method, thej are not cleansed until they are 
dirty. Hence the two modes of scavaging are 
diametrically opposed; under the one the streets 
are cleansed as fast as dirtied^ while under the 
other they are dirtied as fast as cleansed; so that 
by the new system of scavaging the public tho¬ 
roughfares are maintained in a perpetual state of 
cleanliness, whereas by the old they may be said 
to be kept in a continual state of dirt. 

The street-orderly system of scavaging, however, 
is not only worthy of higk commendation as a more 
efficient means of gaining a # particular' end—a 
simplification of a certain process—but it calls for 
our highest praise qp well for the end gained as 
for the means of gaining it. If it be really a 
sound physiological principle, that the Creator has 
made dirt offensive to every rightly-constituted 
mind, because it is injurious to us, and so esta¬ 
blished in us an instinct, before we could discover 
a reason, for removing all refuse from our presence, 
it becomes, now that we have detected the cause 
of t£e feeling in us, at once disgusting and irra¬ 
tional to allow the filtlf to accuvatflate in our 
streets in front of our houses If typhus, chMera, 
and other pestilences are but divine punishments 
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inflicted on us for the infraction of that most 
kindly law by which the health of a people has 
been made to depend on that which is natursdly 
agreeable—cleanliness, then Vur instinct for self- 
preservation should force us, even if our sense of 
enjoyment would not lead us, to remove «s fast as 
it is formed what is, at once as dangerous as it 
should be repulsive to our natures. Sanitarily 
regarded, the cleansing of a town is one of the 
mo|t important objects that can engage the atten¬ 
tion of its governors; the removal of its* refuse 
beingHpiite as necessary for the continuance of 
the existence of a people as the supply of their 
food. In the economy of Nature there is no loss: 
this the great doctf.ne of wasteland suppjy has 
taught ustlje detritus of one rock is the con¬ 
glomerate of another; the evaporation of the 
ocean is the source of the liver; the poisonous 
exhalations of animals the vital air of plants ; Rnd 
the refuse of man and beasts the food of their 
food. The dust and cinders from our fires, the 
"slops” from the washing of our houses, the excre¬ 
tions of our bodies, the detritus and “ surface- 
water” of our streets, have all* their oftbes to 
perform in the great scheme of creation ; and if 
left to rot and fust about us not only injure our 
health, but diminish the supplies of our food. The 
filth of J;he thoroughfarA of the metropolis forms, * 
it would appear, the staple manure of the market- 
gardens in the suburbs; out of the London mud 
come the London cabbages : so that an improve¬ 
ment in the scavaging of the metropolis tends not 
only to give the pgopl^ improved health, out im¬ 
proved vegetables ;*for that which is nothing *but 
a pestiferous muck-heap in the town becomes a 
vivifying garden translated to the country. 

Dirt, however, is not only as prejudicial to fcur 
beallls r.’id.affu fisive t o our senses, when allowed to 
accumulate in our streets, as it is beneficial to us 
when removed to our gardens,—but it is a most 
expensive commodity to keep «in front of our 
houses. It has been shown, that the cost to the 
people of London, in the matter of extra washing 
induced by defective scavaging, is at the least 
1,000,000 L sterling per annum (the Board of 
Health estimate it at 2,500,0001.); and the loss 
from extra wear and tear of clothes from brushing 
and scrubbing, arising from the like cause, is about 
the same prodigious sum; while the injury done 
to the furniture of private houses, and the goods 
exposed for sale in shops^ though impossible to be 
estimate4—appears to be something enormous : so 
that the loss from the defective scavaging of the 
metropolis seems, at the lowest calculation, to 
amount 4o several millions pel annum f and hence 
it becomes of the highest possible importance, 
economically as well as physiologically, that the 
streets should be cleansed in the most effective 
manner. 

Now, that the street-orderly system is the only 
rational and efficacious mode of street cleansing 
both theory and practice assure us. To allow the 
filth to accunjjjlate in streets before any keps 
are taken to remove it, is the same as if we were 
never to wash our bodies until they were dirty-— 
it is to be perpetually striving to cure* the disease, 


when with scarcely any more trouble we might 
prevent it entirely. There is, indeed, the same 
difference between the new and the old system of 
scavaging, as there is between a bad and a good 
housewife : the one rever denning her house nntiji 
it is dirty, and the-other continually-cleaning it, 
|* so dc t» prevent it being ever dirty. 

Henpe it woulck, appear, that the street-orderly 
systen/ *of scavaging would be a great public 
benefit, even were there no other object connected 
with itf than th^ increased cleanliness of our 
streets; but in a country like* Great Britain, 
afflicted as it is svith a surplus population (no 
matter from what cause), that«each day finds the 
difficulty of obtaining ‘work growing greater, the 
opening tip of new fields of employment for'the 
poos is perhaps the" greatest benefit that can be 
conferred upon the nation. Without the dis¬ 
covery of such new fields, "the setting the poor 
on work” is merely, as I have said, to throw out 
of employment those who are already employed; 
it is not to decrease, but really to increase, the 
evil of the times—to add to, rather than diminish, 
the number of our paupers or our thieves. The 
increase of employment in a natidR, however, rq^ 
quires, not only a corresponding increase of 
capital, but a like increase in lie demand or 
desire, as well as in the pecuniary means, of the 
people to avail themselves of the work on which 
the poor are set (that is to say, in the extension of 
the homehnarket); it requires, also, some mode of 
stimulating the energies of the workers, so as to 
make them labour more willingly, and consequently 
more availingly, than usual. These conditions 
appear to have been fulfilled by ]flr. Cochrane, in 
the establishment of the street-orderlies. He -has 
introduced, ih connection with this body, a system 
of scavaging which, while it employs a greater 
number of hands, producest.sueh additional bene¬ 
fits as cannot but be considered an equivalent for 
the increased expenditure; though it is even 
doubtful whether, by the collection of the str&st 
manure unmixed with the mud, the extra 
value of that article alone wjll not go far to com¬ 
pensate for the additional expense; if, however, 
there be added to this the saving to the metropolitan 
parishes in the cost of watering the streets—for 
under ^the street-orflerly system this is npt re¬ 
quired, the dust never being allowed to accumu¬ 
late, and consequently never requiring to be " laid ” 

-—as well as the greater saving of converting the 
paupers*into self-supporting labourers; together 
with the diminished expense of washing and 
doctors' bills, consequent on the increased cleanli¬ 
ness of the streets—there cannot be the least doubt 
that the employment of the poor as street- 
orderlies is no longer a matter of philanthropy, 
but of mere commercial prudence. 

Such appear to me to be the principal objects 
of Mr. Cochrane's street-orderly system of scavag¬ 
ing ; and it is a subject upon which I have spoken 
the more freely, because, being unacquainted with 
that gentleman, none can suspect me of being pre¬ 
judiced in his favour, and because I have felt that 
the good which he has done and is likely to da 
to the poor, has been comparatively unacknoW- 
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ledged by the public, and that society and the 
people owe him a heavy debt of gratitude *. 

I shall now proceed to set forth the character of 
the labour, and the condition *nd remuneration of 
the labourers- in connection wit\ ihe street-orderly 
system of scavaging the metropolitan thorouglJfa>4s. 

The first appearance of the street-orderlies in 
the metropolis was in 1843. Mr. ^Jharles Co^^ane, 
who had previously 'formed the National Phi¬ 
lanthropic Association, tvith its elrj?mosynarf soup- 
kitchens, &c., thei^ introduced the system of street- 
orderlies, as one enabling many destitute men to 
support themselves ^y their labour ; as well as, 
in his estimation, a better, and eventually a more 
economical, mode ofistreet-cleansing, and partaking 
also somewhat of the character*of a street polic<£. 

The first “ demonstration,” or display of the 
street-orderly system, took place in Regent-street, 
between the Quadrant and the Regent-circus, and 
in Oxford-street,'"between Yere-street and Charles- 
street. The streets were thoroughly swept in 
the morning, and then each man or boy, provided 
with a hand-broom and dust-pan, removed any dirt 
as^oon as it%rff deposited. The demonstration 
was pronounced highly siycessful and the system 
effective, in the*opinion of eighteen influential 
inhabitants of the locality who acted as a com¬ 
mittee, and who publicly, and with the authority 
of thoir names, testified their conviction that “ the 
most efficient means of keeping stieets clean, and 
more especially great thoroughfares, was to pre¬ 
vent the accumulation of dirt, by removing the 
manure within a Jew minutes after it has been 
deposited by the passing cattle; the same having, 
hitherto, remained during several days.”* 

The cost of this demonstration amounted to 
about 400/., of which, the Report states, “ 2001. 
still remains due from the shop-keepers to the 
Association,••which,” it is delicately added, “from 
late commercial difficulties they have not yet 
iepa$l” (m 1850). 

Whilst the street-orderlies were engaged in cleans¬ 
ing Regent-street, &c., the City Commissioners of 
the sewers of London were invited to depute some 
person to observe and report to them concerning 
the method pursued; but with that instinctive sort 
of repugnance which seems to Animate the great 
bulk of city officials against improvement of any 
hind, the reply was, that they “ did Hot consider 
the same worthy their attention.” The matter, 
however, was not allowed Jo drop, and by the 
persevering efforts of Mr. Cochrane, the president, 
and of the body of gentlemen who form the Council 
of the Association, Cheapside, Cornhill, and the most 
important parts of the very heart of the city were 
length cleansed according to the new method. The 
ratepayers then showed that they, at least, did 
consider “ th» same worthy of attention,” for 8000 
out of 12,000 within a few days Bigned memorials 
recommending the adoption of what they pro¬ 
nounced an improvement, and a public meeting 
wag held in Guildhall (May 4, 1846), at which 
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resolutions in favour of the street-orderly method 
wer% passed. The aitfhorities did not adopt these 
recommendations,but they ventured so far to depart 
from their venerable routine as to order the 
%treets to Wq “ swept every day 1 ” This employed 
'upwards of 300 men, whereas*at the period when 
the sages of the city sewers did not consider any 
proposed improvement, ity scavagery worthy their 
attention, the number of meii employed by than 
in cleansing the streets did not, exceed 30. ^ 

The street-orderly system was afterwards tried 
in the parishes of St. Paul, Co vent-garden, St. 
James (Westminster), JSt. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
St. Anny, Soho,aird others—sometimes calling forth 
opposition, of course from the authorities con¬ 
nected with the established modes of paving, 
scavaging, &c. 

It is not my intention to write a complete his¬ 
tory of the street-orderlies, but merely to sketch 
their progress, as well as describe their peculiar 
characteristic*. * 

Within these few months public meetings, 
have betn held in almost every one of the 26 
wards ot the City, at which approving resolutions 
wore either passed unanimously or carried by large 
majorities ; and the street-orderly system is now 
aBout to be introduced into St. Martin’s parish 
histoid of # the street-sweeping machine. 

As far ag the street-orderly system has been 
tried, and judging only by the testimony of public 
examination and public record of opinion, the trial 
lias certainly been a success. *A«memoriai to the 
Court of Sewers, from the wart> of Broad-street, 
supported by the leading merchants of that locality, 
in recommendation of the employment of street- 
orderlies, seems to bear more closely on the subject 
than any I have yet seen.* 

“Your memorialists,” they state, “have ob¬ 
served that those public thoroughfare# within the 
city of London which are now cleansed by street- 
orderlies, are so remarkably clean as to be almost 
free from mud in wet, and dust in dry weather — 
that such extreme cleanliness is of areat comfort to 
the public , and tends to improve tne sanitary con¬ 
dition of the ward.” „ 

But it is not only in the metropolis that the 
street-orderlies seem likely to become the esta¬ 
blished scavagers. The streets of Windsor, I am 
informed, are now in the course of being cleansed 
upon the orderly plan. In»Amsterdam, there ard* 
at present 16 orderlies regularly employed upon 
scavaging a portion of the city, and in Paris and 
Belgium, I ap assured, arrangements are being 
made for the introduction of the system* inuTboth 
those cities. Were the street-orderly mode of 
scavaging to become general throughout this 
country, it is estimated that employment would be 
given to 100,000 labourers, so that, with the 
families of these men, not less than half a million 
of people would be supported in a state of inde¬ 
pendence by it. The total number of adult able- 
bodied paupers relieved—inktoor and #fct-door— 
throughout England and Wales, on January T., 
1850, was 154,525. 

The following table Bhows the route of the street- 
orderly operations in the metropolis. A further 
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column,in the Report from which the talile lias been discourses to the street-orderlies at their respec- 
extracted, contained the names of thirteen clfrgy- tive stations, and recorded flattering testimonials of 
men who have “ weekly rcat prayers and delivered their conduct and demeanour." 

EMPLOYMENT OP ‘ STREET-ORDERLIES. 


1 SI 3-4. 
1845. 

1845- 6. 

1846- 7. 

1847. 

1848. 
1848. 

1848. 
1848-9. 

1849. 
1849. 
1849. 
1849. 
1849. 
1851. 
1801. 


Localities Cleansed. 


Oxford and Regent Streets 

Strand. 

CheapsMe, Cdrnhill, Icc., City/rf London . 
St. Margaret’s and St. John’s/Westminster 
Piccadilly, St. James’s, &c. . . « 

Strand ..' 

St. Martin's Lane, &c. 

Piccadilly, St. James’s, &c. 

St. Paul’s, Covent Garden 
Regent Street, \Yh*tehall, &c. . 

St. Giles’s and St. George’s, Bloomsbury . 
St. Pancras, New I&ad, &c. « . 

St. Andrew’s and St. George’s, Uolborn. . 
Lambeth Parish ..... 
St. Mnrtin’s-in-the-Fields .... 
City of Ifondon, Centra] Districts* (per v 
during 6 weeks last past) 


No. *if 
Street- 
Orderfies. 

Wives and 
Children 
dependent. 

Money 

expended. 

i 

* 

£* 

s. 

d. 

5Q, 

256 

560 

0 

0 

8 

— 

3S 

0 

0 

100 

363" 

1540 

2 

0 

15 

65 

306 

0 

0 

8 . 

32 

115 

0 

0 

8 

*31 

35 

0 

0 

38 

138 

'153 

0 

0 

48 

103 

341 

3 

0 

13 

38 

. 38 

10 

0 

18 

68 

98 

0 

0 

14 

71 

68 

1 

0 

36 

46 

177 

6 

0 

23 

83 

. .63 

4 

9 

16 

41 

84 

16 

O' 

6S 

.79 

. 119 

3 

4 

103 

378 

55 

0 

0 

546 

1897 

3782 

6 

1 


The period of nine years comprised in the above 
statement (!843^nd 1851 being both included) 
gives a yearly average, ns to the number of the 
poor employed, exceeding 60, with a similar average 
of 210 wives and children, and a yearly a\*.rage 
Q-i'lThe number of orderlies now 
employed byTftS Association is from 80 to 90. 

Such, then, is a brief account of the rise and 
progress of this new mode of street-sweeping, and 
we now come to a description of the work itself. 

_ “The orderlies,” says the Report of the Asso¬ 
ciation, " keep * the streets free from mud in 
winter, and dust in sximmer; and that with the 
least possible personal drudgery :—adhering to the 
principle of operation laid down, viz., that of 
i Cleansing and keeping Clean,' they have merely, 
after each morning’s sweeping and removal of dirt, 
U> keep a vigilant look-out over the surface of street 
allotted to them; and*to remove with the hand¬ 
brush and dust-pan, from any particular spot, 
whatever dirt or rubbish may fall upon it, at the 
mommt of,its deposit. Thus are the'streets under 
their care kept constantly clean.* 

r But sweeping and removing diit,” con¬ 
tinues the Report, “ is not the only occupation 
of the street-orderly, whilst keeping up a careful 
inspection of the ground allotted to him. He 
is also the watchman of v house-property and 
shop-goods; the guardian of reticules, pocket- 
books, pi^ee, and ^yvatcji-pockets; — thd* expe¬ 
rienced observer and detector of pickpockets; 
the ever ready, though unpaid, auxiliary to the 
police constable. Nay, more;—lif is always at 
hand, to render assistance to both equestrian and 


pedestrian : if a horse slip, stumble, or fall,—if 
a carriage break down, or vehicles come into col¬ 
lision,—the street-orderly dark- forward DS raise 
and rectify them : if foot-passengers be run over, 
or knocked down, or incautiously loiter on a cross¬ 
ing, the street-orderly rescues them from peril or 
death ; or warns them of the approaching danger 
of carriages driving in opposite directions : if other 
accidents befall pedestrians,—if they fall on the 
pavement, from sudden illness, faintness, or^apo- 
plexy, the street-orderly is at hand to render 
^assistance, or convey them to the nearest surgery 
or hospital. If strangers are at fault as to the 
localities of London, or the place of their destina¬ 
tion, the orderly, in a civil and respectful maimer, 
directs them on their way. If habitual or pro¬ 
fessional mendicants are importunate or trouble- 
some, the street-orderly warns them off; or hands 
them to the Are of the policeman. And if a 
really poor or starving fellow-creature wanders in 
search of food or aline, he leads him to a work- 
house or soup-kitchen*. 

“Should the system become general (of which 
there is now every good prospect), it will be the 

* A street-orderly in St. Martln’s-Iane recovered a 
piece of broad-cloth from a man who had just stolen it 
trotn a warehouse ; others m Drury-lane detected several 
thefts from provision-shops. Two orderlies in Holbom 
saved the lives of the guard and driver of one of Her 
Majesty’.; mail-carts, the horse having become un¬ 
manageable in consequence of the shafts being broken. 
In St. Mary’s Church, Lambeth, a gentleman having 
fallen down in apoplexy, the orderlies who were attend¬ 
ing Divine service, carried him out into the air, and 
promptly procured him medical aid, but unhappily life 
was extinct. Many instances have occurred, however, 
m which thr-y have rendered essential service to the pub¬ 
lic and to individuals. 
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means of rescuing no less than ten thousand 
persons and their families from destitution and 
distress (in London alone);—from the forlorn 
and wretched condition i^hich tempts to crimi¬ 
nality and, outrage, to that y comfort, incPepend- 4 
ence, and happiness—produced by their owj/i in. 
dustry, aided oy the kind consideration if those* 
who are more the favourite? of fertile than 
themselves. • 9 \ 

“In conclusion ^ may be stated, ill at the 
street-orderly system will ke<£p the streets and 
pavements of lfondon and Westminster as clean 
as the court-yard % and hall of any gentleman’s 
private dwelling: it wiH not only secure the 
general comfort and health of upwards of two 
millions of people, but save a vast annual aigou'ut 
to shopkeepers, housekeepers, and others, with 
regard to the’spoiling of their goods by dust and 
dirt; in the wear and tear of clothes and furni¬ 
ture, by an sternal round of brushing, dusting, 
scouring, and scrubbing.” 

The loregoing extract fully indicates the system 
pursued and results of strect-ordeilyism. 1 will 
now deal withawhat may be considered the labour 
or trade part of the question. 

By the str^pt-orderfy plan a district is duly 
apportioned. To one man is assigned the care of 
a series of courts, a street, or 500, 1000, 1200, 
1500, or 2000 yards of a public way, according 
to its traffic, after the whole surface*has been 
swept “the first thing in the morning.” In 
Oxford-street, for instance, it has been estimated 
that 500 yards can be kept clear of the dirt con¬ 
tinually being deposited by one man; in the 
squares, where there is no great traffic, 2000 }arefs; 
while in so busy a part as Cheapsiie, some nine 
men will be required to be hourly on the look-out. 
These street-orderlies ^re confined to their beats as 
strictly a# are policeman, and as they soon become 
known to the inhabitants, it is a means of checjc- 
i:% any disposition to loiter, or to shirk the work; 
to say nothing of the corps of inspectors and super¬ 
intendents. 

The division of labour among the street-order¬ 
lies is as follows :— 

1. The foreman , whose duty is to “look over 
the men” (one such over-looller being employed to 
about every 20 men), and who receives 1 5s. pft week. 

2. The barrdw-mcn, or sweepe^, consisting of 

men and boys; the former receiving 12s. and the 
latter generally 7s. per week. • 

The tools and implements used, and their cost, 
are as follows:—Wooden scoops, to thiow up the 
slop, Is. 2 d. each (they used to be made of iron, 
weighing 8 lbs. each, but the men then complained 
that ^he weight “ broke their arms ”); srtovel, 

2.?. 8 d.; hoe and scraper, Is. 3 d.; hand-broom, 

8 d.; scavager’s broom. Is. 2d. ; barrow, 12s.; 
covered barrow, 24s. 

In the amount of r his receipts, the street- 
orderly appears to a disadvantage, as many of 
the “regular hands” of the contractors receive 
16s. weekly, and he but 12s. The reason 
for this circumscribed payment I have already 
alluded to—the deficiency of funds to cnriy out 
the full purposes of the Association. Contiusted 


with the remuneration of the great majority of 
tljo pauper scavagera, the street orderly is in a 
state of comparative*comfort, for he receives nearly 
double as much ns the Guardians of the Poor of 
Chelsea and the Liberty of the Bolls pay their 
1 abourefs, and full 25 per cent, more than is paid by 
Bermondsey, Deptford, Mafylebone, St. James’s, 
Westminster, St. George's, H an over-square, and 
St. Andrew’s, Holbornr; and, I am assured, it is 
the intention of the Council to pay the full zfte of 
wages given by the more respectable sce/agers, 
viz, 16f. a week each man, Jf traders can do 
thus, philanthropists, who require no profit, at 
least should fte equally literal. The labourer 
neve? can be Benefited by depreciating the ordi¬ 
nary wages of his trade; and I musf ifi justice con¬ 
fess, that there are scattered throughout the Report 
repeated regrets that the funds of the Association 
will not admit of a higher rate of wages being paid. 

The street-orderiy is not subjected to any fines 
or drawbacks, ajd is paid always in money, every 
Saturday evening at the office of the Association. 
In this respect,® however, he does not differ from 
other*bodies of scavagera. 

The usual mode of obtaining employment among 
the street-orderlies is by personal application at 
the office of the Association in Leicester-square; 
but sometimes letters, well-penned and well- 
vfordedj are addressed to the president. 

The daily number of applicants for employment 
is far from demonstrative of that unbroken pros¬ 
perity^* the country, of which we hear so much. 
Oif my inquiring into the nlnnber, I ascertained 
towards the end of August, Siat, for the previous 
fortnight, during fine summer weather, London 
Filing still full of the visitors to the Exhibition, 
on an average 30 men, of near! 
of life, applied personally elfch clay'for woik at 
street-sweeping, at 12.?. a week. Certainly this 
labour is not connected with the feeling of pauper 
degradation, butltdoes not look well for the country 
that in twelve days 300 men should apply for such 
work. On the year’s average, I am assured, 
there are 30 applications daily, but only ten new 
applicants, ub men call to solicit nil engagement 
again and again. Thus in the year there are 
nine thousand, three hundred, and ninety ap¬ 
plications, and 3130 individual applicants. In 
the course of one month last winter, there were 
applications from 300 boys in Spitallields alone, 
to be set to work; afld I am told, that had 
they been successful, 3000 Jads would have ap¬ 
plied the next month. 

When An application is made by anjs» one re¬ 
commended by subscribers, &c., to the Association, 
or where the case seems worthy of attention, the 
names and addresses are entered in a book, with 
a slight sketch of the circumstances of the person 
wishing to become a stieet-orderly, so that inquiries 
m.iy be made, I give a few of the more recent 
of these entries and* descriptions, which are really 
histories in little” :— 

“Thomas J\DG-, aged 50, W— L—street, 

Ihelsea Hospital, single man. Taught a French 
and English school in Lyons, France. Driven out 
if France at the Revolution of 1848. Penniless. 
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“ Rich. M-, 13, C-street, II-garden, 

42 years. Married. Can read and write. Has 
been a seaman in the royaf service ten years. 
Chairmaker by trade. lias jobbed as a porter in 
Rochester, Kent. * 

“Phil. S-, 1, 71— L—street, nigh Hol- 

born. From Killarncy, co. Kerry. Bred a 
gardener. Fifteen years in constabulary force, 
tor \yhich he has a character from Col. Macgregor, 
and received the compensation of 50?., whvdt he 
bestowed on hia father and mother to k^p them 
at home. Nine months in England, viz., in 
Bristol, Bath, and London. Aged 35. Can read 
and write. « 1 4 I 

“Edw. G5-*—, 79, M-street, Hackney. 

Aged 27. Married. Army-pensioner, 6d. a day. 
Can read and write. Recommended by Rev. T. 
Gibson, rector of Hackney. 

“Chaa. J-, 11, I)-street, Chelsea. 

Aged 38. Gentleman’s servant." 

Ill my account of the “ rfegufcir hands” em¬ 
ployed by the contracting scavagers, I have stated 
that the street-orderlies were a mole miscellaneous 
body, as they had not been reared in the same 
proportion to street work. They are also, I may 
add, a better-conducted and better-informed cla: - 
than the general run of - unskilled labourers, as 
they know, before applying for street-orderjy 
work, that inquiries are made concerning them, 
and that men of leprobate character will not be 
employed. t 

Many of those employed as orderlies have 
since returned to rtUeir oiiginal employments; 
others have procured, and been recommended to, 
superior situations in life to that of street- 
orderlies, by the Council of the Association, iJiit 
no ocQirred *of any street-ordci ly 

having returned back to his parish workhouse 
or stoneyard This certainly looks well. 

One street-orderly, I may aa^, is now a re¬ 
putable school-master, and has been so for some 
time; another is a clerk under similar circum¬ 
stances. Another is a good theoretical and prac¬ 
tical musician, haVing officiated as organist in 
churches and at concerts ; he is also a neat music 
copyist. Another tells of his correspondence with 
a bishop on theological topics. Another, with a 
long and well-cultured heard, has been a model 
for artists. One had 150L left to him not long 
ag<£ which was soon spept; his wife Bpent it, he 
said, and then he quietly applied to be permitted 
to be again a street-orderly. Several have got 
engagements as seamen, their original calling— 
indeed, I am assured, that a few rpontns of street- 
orderly labour is looked upon as an excellent 
ordeal of character, after which the Association 
affirms good behaviour on the part of the employed. 

The subscribers to the funds not unfrequently 
recommend destitute persons to the good offices of 
the Association, apart from their employment as 
street-orderlies. Thus, it is only a few weeks 
ago, that ttfBive Spanish refugees, none of them 
spealong English, were recommended to the Asso¬ 
ciation ; one of them it was ultimately enabled to 
establish as a waiter in an hotel retorted to by 
foreigners, another as an interpreter, another as a 


gentleman’s servant, and another (with a little 
boy, his son) in shoe-blacking in Leieester-square. 

Thus among street-orderlies are to be found a 
great diversity of career in life, and what may be 
•called adventures. 9 / 

* Oke treat advantage, however, wljich the orderly 
'possesstli over his fetter paid brethren is in the 
greater/probability of his “rising out of the 
street/ Tlws is fery ravel f the case with an 
ordmary*scavager.| • . 

I now give the following account from one of 
the street-orderlies, n tall, soldieily-iookmg man :— 

“ I’m 42 now,” he said, “ qjid when I was a 
boy and a young man I was employed in the 
Times machine office, but got into a bit of a row 
—a ijifc of a street Quarrel and frolic, and wag 
called on to pay 3/., something about q street lamp : 
that was out of the question; and as I was 
taking a walk in the park, not just knowing what 
I’d best do, I met a recruiting sergeant, and en¬ 
listed on a sudden—all on a sudden—in the 16th 
Lancers. When I came to the standard, though, 
I was found a little bit too short. Well, I was 
rather frolicsome in those days, 4 confess, and 
perhaps had rather a turn Jor a roving life, so 
when the sergeant said he'd take me to the East 
India Company’s recruiting sergeant, I consented, 
and was accepted at once. I was taken to Cal¬ 
cutta, and served under General Nott all through 
the Affglidn war. I was in the East India Com¬ 
pany’s artillery, 4th company and 2nd battalion. 
Why, jes, sir, I saw a little of what you may call 
‘ service.’ I was at the fighting at Candi^ar, 
Bpwlinglen, Bowling-pass, Clatigillsy, Ghuznee, 
and Caboul. The first real warm woik I was in 
was at Candtfhar. I Ve heard young soldiers say 
that they’ve gone into action the first time as 
merry as they would go to $ play. Don’t belie\e 
them, sir. Old soldiers will tell you quite dif¬ 
ferent. You must feel queer and serious the first 
time you ’re in action: it s not fear—it ’s ner¬ 
vousness. The crack of the muskets at the first 
fire you hear in real hard earnest is uncommon 
startling; you see the fku>k of the fire from the 
enemy’s line, but very little else. Indeed, oft 
enough you see nothing but smoke, and hear no¬ 
thing halls whisfting every side of you. And 
then you get excited, just as if you were at a 
hunt; but aft*r q little service—I can speak for 
myself, at any rate—you go into action as you 
go to your dinner. 

“ I served during the Time when there was the 
Afghanistan retreat; when the 44th was com¬ 
pletely cut up, before any help could get up to 
theiq. We suffered a good deal from want of 
sufficient food; but it was nothing like so tjpd, at 
the very worst, as if you ’re suffering in London. 
In India, in that war time, if you suffered, you 
were along with a number in just the same boat 
as yourself; and there's always something to 
hope for when you’re an army. It’s different 
if you ’re walking the streets of London by your¬ 
self—I felt it, sir, for a little bit after my return 
—and if you haven’t a penny, you feel as if there 
wasn’t a hope. If you havo friends it may be 
different, but I had none. It’s no comfort if 
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you know hundreds are suffering ns you are, for 
you can't help and cheer one another as soldiers 
can. 

Well, sir, as X've to!<you, I saw a good deal 
of service all through that w- ' Indeed I serve*! 
thirteen yeajp and four months, and par, then 
discharged on account of ill health. If lid served 
eight months longer that would have bwJ fourteen 
years, and I should have btfcn entitled \o a pen¬ 
sion. .£ believe i»y illness was caused by the 
hardships I went through in ^he campaigns, light¬ 
ing and killing men that I never saw before, and 
until I was in Ir^ia had never heard of, and that 
I had no ill-will to; cerfainly not, why should 1 1 
they never did me any wrong. But when it 
comes to war, if you can’t»kill them they^llCcill 
you. Whmi I got back to London I applied at 
the East India House for a pension, but Was 
refused. I hadn’t served my time, though that 
wasn’t my fault. 

u I then applied for work in the Times machine 
office, and they were kind enough to put me on. 
But I wasn’t master of the work, for there was 
new machinery, wonderful machinery, and a many 
changes. Bo I couldn’t be kept on, and was 
some time 'Jit of work, and very badly off, as 
I’ve said before, and then I got work ns a seas 
venger. O, I knew nothing about sweeping before 
that. I’d never swept anything except the snow 
in the north of India, which is quit* a different 
sort of thing to London dirt. But I very soon 
got into the way of it. I found no difficulty 
about it, though some may pretend there is an 
art in it. I bad 15$. a week, and when I was 
no longer wanted I got employment as a street- 
orderly. I never was married, And have only 
myself to provide for. I’m satisfied that the 
street-orderly is far ^he best plan for street-clean¬ 
ing. Bfrothing else can touch it, in my opinion, 
and I thought so before I was one of them, and 
*1 believe most working scavengers think so now, 
though they mayn’t like to say so, for fear it might 
go again their interest. 

“ Oh, yes, I’m sometimes questioned by 
gentlemen that may be passing in the streets 
while I’m at work, all about our system. They 
generally say, * and a* very good # system, 
too.’ One said once, i It shows that scavengers 
can be decent men ; they wei^n’t when I was 
first in London, above 40 years ago.’ Well, I 
sometimes get the price of a pint of beer given to 
me by gentlemen milking inquiries, but very 
seldom.” 

Until about eighteen months ago none but un¬ 
married men were employed by the Association, 
and these all resided in one locality, and under 
one general superintendence or system. The 
boarding and lodging of the men has, however, 
been discontinued about fifteen months; for I am told 
it was found difficult to encourage industri.il nnd 
self-reliant pursuits in connection with public elee¬ 
mosynary aid. Married men are now employed, 
and all the street-orderlies reside at their own 
homes; the adults, married or single, receiving 
#2if. a week each; the boys, Gs.; while to each 
man is gratuitously supplied a blouse of blue 


serge, costing 2 s. C d., and a glazed hat, costing 
Jhe same amount. 

The system fsrmerly adopted was as fol¬ 
lows :— 

The men were formed into a distinct body, and 
establfahed in houses taken for them in Ham-yard, 
Greaf Windmill-street, Haymarket. 

“ The wages of the men,” states the Report, 
u were fixed at 12s. £aclj per week; that is, 9 s. 
werj charged for board and lodging, and were 
paid in money to each man on Saturday alfernoon, 
out of which he was expected to pay for his 
clothing and* washing. The men had pt^Tvided 
for, them elfin wh#lesom^ beds and bedding, a 
common sitting-room, with every means of ablu¬ 
tion and personal cleanliness, including a warm 
bath once a week. Their food was abundant and 
of the best quality, viz., coffee and bread and 
butter for breakfast, at eight o’clock; round of 
beef, bread, and vegetables, four times a week for 
dinner, at one^fclock ; nutritious soup and bread, 
or bread and cheese, forming the afternoon repast 
of the other three days. At six in the evening, 
when they returned from their labours, they were 
refreshed with tea or coffee, and bread and butter; 
or for supper, at nine, each had a large basin of 
soup, with bread. T!*us, three-fourths of their 
wages being laid out for them to advantage, the 
*men *vvere well lodged and fed; and they have 
always declared themselves satisfied, comfortable, 
and happy, under the arrangements that were 
mad& for them. Under the chaige of their intel¬ 
ligent and active superintendent, the street-order¬ 
lies soon fell into a state of the most exact disci¬ 
pline and order; and when old orderlies were 
drafted off, either to enter the service of parish 
boards who adopted ,the system - or com¬ 

mended into service, or *801110 other superior 
position in life, and when new/ecruits came to 
supply their prices, the latter found no difficulty 
in conforming to the rules laid down for the 
performance of their duties, a3 well as for 
their general conduct * Military time’ regulated 
their hours of labour, refreshment, and rest; due 
attention was required from all; and each man 
(though a scavenger) was expected to be cleanly 
in his person, and respectful in his demeanour ; 
indeed, nothing could be more gratifying than the 
conduct of these men, both at home and abroad.” 

“ In their domicile in Ham Yard,” continues 
the Report, “ the street-orderlies have invariably 
been encouraged to follow pursuits which were 
useful nnd improving, after their daily Inbours 
were at fin end; for this, a small libraryof history, 
voyages, travels, and instructive and entertaining 
periodical works, was placed at their disposal; and 
it is truly gratifying to the Council to be able to 
state, that the men evinced great satisfaction, and 
even avidity, in availing themselves of this source 
of intellectual pleasure and improvement. Writing 
materials also were provided for them, for the 
ptrpoae of practice aq^ improvement, ns well as 
for mutual instruction in this most neces#nry and 
useful art; and it must be gratifying to the 
members ^if the Association to be informed, that, 
in April last, 34 out of 40 men appended their 
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signatures, distinctly and well written, to a docu¬ 
ment which was submitted to them. Such a fact* 
will at least prove, that when pCor persons are em¬ 
ployed, well fed, and lodged, and cared for in the 
way of instruction, they do not always misspend 
their time, nor, from rpere preference, run riot m 
pot houses and scenes of low debauchery. It is to 
be borne in mind, however, that one-half of these 
men were persons of almost every trade and occu- 
pationj^rom the artizan to the shopman and clerk, 
and therefore previously educated ; the othgr half 
consisted of labourers and persons forsaken and 
indigent from their birth, and formerly dependent 
on workhouse charity *r chafice employment |for 
their scanty subsistence ; consequently in a state 
of utter ignorance as to reading and writing. 

" Every night, after supper, prayers were read 
by the superintendent; and it 1ms frequently been 
a most edifying as well as gratifying sight to 
members of your Council, as well as to other 
persons of rank and station in society, who have 
visited the Hospice in Ham Yard at that interest¬ 
ing hour, to observe the decorum with which these 
poor men demeaned themselves ; and the heartfelt 
solemnity with which -they joined in the invoca¬ 
tions and thanks to their Creator and Preserver ! 

“ Each Sunday morning* at 8 o’clock, a portion 
of the church service was read, followed by an 
extemporaneous discourse or exhortation by the* 
secretary to the Hospice. They were marshalled 
to church twice on the Sabbath, headed by the 
superintendent and foreman; and generally divided 
into two or three bodies, each taking a directioh 
to St. James’s, St. Anne’s, or St. Paul’s, Covent 
( Garden; in all of which places of worship they 
had sitting accommodation provided by the kind¬ 
ness wfolw nlntfljiirinnd churchwardens. On Tuesday 
evenings they had the benefit of receiving pastoral 
visits and instruction from several of the worthy 
clergymen of the surrounding parishes.” 

This is all very benevolent, but still very 
wrong. There is but one way of benefiting the 
poor, viz., by developing their powers of self- 
reliance, and certainly not in treating them like 
children. Philanthropists always seek to do too 
much, and in this is to be found the main cause of 
their repeated failures. The poor are expected to 
become angels in an instant, and the consequence 
is, they are merely made hypocrites. Moreover, 
no men of any independence of character will 
submit to be washed, and ’dressed, and fed like 
schoolboys; hence none but the worst classes 
come to be experimented upon. It would seem, 
too, that*this overweening disposition'to play 
the part of ped-agogues (I use the word in its 
literal sense) to the poor, proceeds rather from a 
love of power than from a sincere regard for the 
people. Let the rich become the advisers and 
assistants of the poor, giving them the benefit of 
their superior education and means—but leaving 
the people to act for themselves —and they will do a 
great good, de^loping in ^hem a higher standaM 
of comfort and moral excellence, and so, by im¬ 
proving their tastes, inducing a necessary change 
in their habits. But such as seek merely to lord 
ft over those whom distress has placed in their 


power, and strive to bring about the villeinage of 
benevolence, making the people the philanthropic, 
instead of the feudal, serfs of our nobles, should 
be denounced as the arej*-enemies of the country. 
Such persons may njq/n well, but assuredly they 
adiievq ti-e woist towards the poor. The ciufew- 
bfell, whAher instituted by benevolence or ty¬ 
ranny, h.y /.he same degrading effect on the people 
—destroying their pflnciple of Self-action, without 
which we are all but as the be§9ts of the field. 

Moreover, the lay fog out of the earnings of the 
poor is sure, after a .time, to sink into "a job;” 
and I quote the above passage to ifiow that, despite 
the kindest management, bleemosynary help is not 
a fitting adjunct to the industrial toil of independ¬ 
ent labourers. • 

The residences of the street-orderlies t are now in 
all* quarters where unfurnished rooms are about 
is. 9 d. or 2s. a week. The addresses I have cited 
show them residing in the outskirts and the heart 
of the metropolis. The following returns, how¬ 
ever, will indicate tli<j ages, the previous occupa¬ 
tions, the education, church-going, the personal 
habits, diet, rent, &c., of the class co»3tit*'ting the 
street-orderlies, better than anything I can say 
on the matter. ’ % 

• Before any man is employed as a street-orderly, 
ho is called upon to answer certain questions, and 
the replies from 67 men to these questions supply 
a fund of curious and important information—im¬ 
portant to all but those who account the lot of the 
poor of no importance. In presenting these details, 

I beg to express my obligations to Mr. Golin 
Mackenzie, the enlightened and kiftdly secretary 
of the Association. 

I shall first* show what is the order of the 
questioning, then what were the answers, and I 
shall afterwards recapitulate, with a few comments, 
the salient characteristics of tne whole. « 

The questions are after this fashion; the one I 
adduce having been asked of a scavager to whom* 
a preference was given :— 

The Parish of St. Mary, Paddington. — Ques¬ 
tions asked of Parish Scavagers, appltying for 
employment as Street-Orderlies , with the an¬ 
swers appended. 

Name I—W-C-—. 

Age ]—35 years. 

How long a scavenger?—Three months. 

What occupation previously 1 ? — Gentleman’s 
footman. , 

Married or single ]—Married. 

Reading, writing, or other education]—Yes. 
Any children ]—One. 

Their ages ]—Three years. 

Wages Nine shillings per week. ' 

Any parish relief]—No. * 

What and how much food the applicants have 
usually purchased in a week. 

Meat]— 2s. 6d. 

Bacon ]—None. 

Fish ]—None. 

Bread 1 — 2s. 

Potatoes]— id. ^ 

Butter ]—6 d. 
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Tea and sugar?—1*. . * 

Cocoat—None. 

What rent they pay ?—2 1 . 

Furnished or unfurnished lodgings 1—Unfur¬ 
nished- ' 

Any change of dress 1 —NoAi 
Sunday clothing 1—No. r • 

How many shirts!—Two shirts. [ 

Boots and shoes!—One pair. m ' ^ 

How much do they lay out for clothes in a 
year ?—I have nothing%ut what Island upright in. 
Do they go to thumb or chapel!—Sometimes. 
If not, why not?—It is from want of clothes. 

Do they ever bathiil—No. # 

Does the wife go out to, or take in work ?— 
Tes. 

What are her earningj!—Uncertain. • 

Do they have anything from charitable institu¬ 
tions or families!—No. 

)J T hen ill; where do they resort to 1 —Hospitals, 
dispensaries, and the parish doctor. 

Do their children go to any school; and what 1 — 
Paddington. 

Do they ever save any money; how much, and 
. v^iere ?— • * 

How much do they sjipd per week in drink ? 
Do not passtlfc by, as charitable ladies, Ac., 
give them money; and how much per week?— 

Such are the questions asked, and I now give 
the answers of 67 individuals. * 


Their ages -were :—• 

10 were from 20 to 30 15 from 50 to 60 

13 „ *> „ 40 4 „ 60 „ 70. 

24 so co‘ l vo 


The greatest number of any age was 7 persons 
of 45 years respectively. 


Their (previous occupations had been :— 
22 labourers. 1 sweep. 

3 at the business all 1 havbinder. 


their lives.” 

3 dustmen. 

3 ostlers. 

2 stablemen, 

2 carmen. 

2 porters. 

2 gentlemen’s servants. 

2 greengrocers. 

1 following dust-cart. 

1 excavator. 

1 gravel digging. 

1 stone breaking in 
yards. 

1 at work in the brick¬ 
fields. 

1 at 4ork in the lime- 
works.* 

1 coal porter. 


1 gashghter. 

1 dairyman. 

1 ploughman. 

1 gardener. 

1 errand boy. 

1 f.r dresser. 

1 fur dyer. • 

1 skinner. 

1 leather dresser. 

1 letter-press printer. 
»1 paper stainer. 

1 glass blower. 

1 farrier. 

1 plasterer, 

1 clerk. » 

1 vendor of goods. 

1 licensed victualler. 


. Therefore, of 67 scavagers 
12 had been artizans. 

65 ,, unskilled workmen. 


Hence about five-sixths belong to the unskilled 
clas*of operatives. 


Time of having been at scavagering. 

3 "all their li*es ”at 4 from 6 to 10 years, 

•he business. 34 „ 1 „ 5 „ 

1 about 27 years. • 13 twel\e months and 

6 from 16 to 20 years. less. 

*6 „ W „ 15 ,, 

• Hence*it would appear, that few have been at 
the business a long time. The greater number 
have not been acting as Scavagers more than five 
years. # j 

State of education.—Could Ihey'read and write1 
45 answered yes^ 6 could read only. ^ 

4 replied thafl they^ 12 could do neither, 
coukl read ana write.* 1 \fcis deaf and dumb. 

Hence it would appear, that rather more than 
two-thirds of the scavagers have received some 
little education. 


Did they go to church or chapel 1 
22 answered yes. 1 not often. 

9 went to ehurclf. 17 ne^r went at all. 

4 „ chape^ 1 was ashamed to go. 

4 „ the Catholic 1 went out of town to 

chapel. enjoy himself. 

1 „ both church 2 made no return (1 

§ and chapel. # being deaf and 

5 went sometimes. dumb). 

Thus ft would seem, that not quite two- 
thirds regularly attend some place of worship; 
that about one-eleventh go occasionally; and that 
about oife-fourth never go at all. 


Why did they not go tJ church i 
12 had no clothes. 

65 returned no answer (1 being deaf and dumb). 

Hence of those who never go (19 onl/j£ 67}, 
very nearly two-thirds (say in 19) nave no 
clothes to appear in. 


Did they bathe l 

59 answered no. Thames. 

3 replied yes. 2 returned “sometimes.” 

2 said they did in the 1 was deaf and dumb. 
Hence it appeared, that about seven-eighths 
never bathe, although following the filthiest occu¬ 
pation. 


Were they married or single ? 

56 were married. 6 were single. 

5 „ widowers. • * 

Thus it would seem, that gtbout ten-elevenths 
are or have been married men. 


1 

1 

2 

11 

19 

9 


had 

a 

» 

a 

a 

a 


Now rynny 'children had they t * 

15. 6 bad 1 eacb. 

6. 16 „ none (6 of these 

5 each. being single men). 

4 „ 2 returned their family 

3 „ as grown up without 

2 „ stating the number. * 


Consequently 51 out of # 61, or fiv$sixths, are 
married, and have families numbering altogether 
165 children; the majority had only 3 children, 
and this was pbout the average family. 
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What were the agtt of their children } 

11 were grown up. 8 were 1 year and 

2 between 30 and 40. under. • 

8 „ 20 and 30. *6 were returned at 

49 „ 10 and 20. home. 

80 „ 1 and 10. 1 returned fs dead. 

One-half of the ac? Yagers' children, therefore, are 
between 1 and 10 years of age; the 'majority* 
would appear to be 8 years old. 

Some were said to be grown up, but no number 
wasygiven. • 

Did their children go to schooli 
IS answered yes. 2 returned no. 

IStotheNationalSchool f 1 replM that his chil¬ 
li to the Ragged Softool. dreit were “ n*t with 
2 to Catholic. him.” 

2 to Parish. 22 (of whom 1G hail no 

6 to local schools. children, and 1 was 

1 replied that he wont deaf and dumb) made 
sometimes. no reply. 

From this it would seem, that a large majority 
—41 out of 51, or four-fifths—<f the parents who 
have children send them to school. 

Did their wives work 1 

15 returned no. 10 worked “sometimes.” 

6 said their wives were 12 answered yes. 

“ unable.” , 1 sold cresses. , 

1 had lost the use of 15 made no return (11 

her limbs. having no lyives and 

2 did, but “ not often." 1 being deaf and 

4 did “ when they dumb). 

could.” . 

Hence two-fifths of the wives (22 out of 5fi) do 
no work, 16 do s8 occasionally, and 13, or one- 
fourth, are in the habit of working. 

What were wives' earnings l * 
them as , 1 at 2s. to is. per week. 
" uncertain.” ' 1 at 3s. or 4s. ,, 

1 “ didn’t kpow." 1 at 3 d. or 4 d. per day. 

1 estimated them at 43 gave no returns (hav- 
1s. 6(2. per week. ing cither no wives, 

1 at Is. to 2«. „ or their wives not 

2 at 2s. „ working). 

3 at 2s. or 3s. 1 was deaf and dumb. 

2 at about 3s. „ 

So that, out of 29 wives who were said to 
work, 16 occasionally and 13 regularly, there were 
returns for 23. Nearly half of their earnings were 
given as uncertain from their seldom doing work, 
Hhile the remainder were stated to gam from Is. 
to 4s. per week ; about 2s. 6 d. perhaps would be 
a fair average. „ 

What wages were they themsehse in the habit of 
* receiving ? ’ 

3 had 16s. 6(2. perweok. 15 had* 9s. per week. 

2 „ 16s. ,, 4 ,, 8s. ,, 

28 „ 15s, M 5 ,, is. ,, 

8 „ 14s. 6 d. „ 4 „ Is. ljii a day 

1 „ 1 'is. „ and 2 loaves. 

« 2 „ 12s. „ 

Hence it is evident, that one-half receive 15s. 
or more a *eek, and ajiout a fourth 9s. 1 

It was not the parishes, however, but the con¬ 
tractors with the parishes, who paid the higher 
rates of wages : Mr. Dodd, for St.. Luke’s; Mr. 


Westley, for St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate; Mr. 
Parsons, for Whitechapel; Mr. Newman, for 
Bethnal-green, &c. 

These wages the scavagers laid out in the 
following manner i; 

Ff/rent, per week. . 

1 pa(d 4s. 1 paid. Is. 3d. 

1 8s. 6d. r 2 „ Is. 

8 J s 3s. 1 lived rent free. 

14 ;, 2s. 6(2, ‘ 1 paid fox board and 

33 „* 2s. t. lodging. 

4 „ Is. 6 d. 1 livjd with mother. 

Hence it would appear, that near upon half the 
number paid 2s. rent. The jsual rent paid seems 
to be between 2s. and‘3s., five-sixths of the entire 
pumber paying one or other of those amounts. 
Only three lived in furnished lodgings, and the 
rents of these wore, respectively, Jwo at 2s. 6(2. 
and the other at 2s. 

For bread, per week. 

1 expended 5s. 3(2. 4 expended Is. 6(2.' 


1 


5s. 

1 „ Is. 9 d. 

1 

If 

4s. id. 

4 two loaves a day 

1 

ft 

4s. 6c2. 

from parish. 

1 

if 

4s. 3(2. 

3 gav« a* certain sum 

7 

ft 

4s. 

per week to their 

13 

ft 

3s. 6d. 

1 wiv*s or mothers to 

8 


3s. 

lay out for them, and 

3 

tt 

2s. 6<2. 

1 boarded and lodged. 

4 

ft 

2s. 3(2. 

1 was deaf and dumb. 

13 

s 

2s. 



Thus it would seem, that the general sum 
expended weekly on bread varies between 2s. and 
4s. The average saving from free-trade, therefore, 
.would be between 4(2. and 8(2., of’say 6(2.,per week. 
For meat, per week. 


4 expended 4s. 

1 expended 8d. 

5 

w 

3s. 6(2. 

1 once a week. 

11 


3s. 

, 4 liad none. 

12 

ft 

2s. 6(2. 

5 no ret* ns (3 of 

1 


2s. 4(2. 

this number gave a 

5 

tt 

2s. 

weekly allowan<*. to 

4 

ft 

Is. 6(2. 

wives or mothers, 1 

1 

ft 

Is. 2c2. 

was deaf and dumb, 

9 

ft 

Is. 

and 1 paid for board 

2 

tt 

10c2. 

and l&dging). 

2 


6(2. 



By the above wd see, that the sum usually ex¬ 
pended on meat is between 2s. 6 d. and 3s. per 
week, about yne-third of the entire number ex¬ 
pending that sum. All those who expended Is. 
and less per week had 9s. and less for their week’s 
labour. The average having from the cheapening 
of provisions would here appear to be between 
5(2. and 6(2. per week at the outside. 

For tea and sugar, per week. 

2 ‘paid 2s. 6<2. 5 paid Is, 3(2. 

1 „ 2s. 4(2. 5 „ Is. 2d. 

1 „ 2s. 3(2. 13 „ Is. * 

19 „ 2s. 2 „ 8(2. 

2 „ Is. 9(2. fi no returns: 1 deaf 

4 „ Is. 8(2. and dumb, 1 board 

12 ,, Is. 6(2. and lodging, and 3 

5 „ Is. 4(2. making allowances. 

The sum usually expended on tea and sugar 

seems to be between Is. 6 d. and 2s. per week. 
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For fish, per week. 

3 expended Is. 4 allowed ao much per 

5 „ Si!. week to wives, or 

23 „ 6d. \ mother, or landlady. 

• 8 „ id. ijdeaf and dumb. 

28 „ ' nothing. V’ , 

Hence one-third epent 6d. weekly in fishj and 
one-third nothing. • % ' 

For bacon, per Week. 4 


1 expended Is. 

2 „ I0rf. 

1 „ 9d. 

6 „ 8 d. 

9 „ 6 d. 


1 expended id. 

43 • ,, nothing. 

4 allowances to tvi ves, 
&c. 

* I deaf and dumb. 


The majority (two-thirds), therefore, do not have 
bacon. Of those that do eat>bacon, the ubita^fcufn 
spent weeklyJs 6 d. or*6if. 


For butter, per meet:. 

1 expended 1*. 8 d. 1 expended 3d. 


24 

it 

Ti. 

2 „ nothing. 

11 

it 

10 ,/. 

4 made allowances. 

12 

ft 

8 (Z. 

3 deaf and dumb. 

11 

ft 

6 rf. 



. Thus orfh-thftd oxpended Is., and about one- 
sixth spent Kid.; another sixth, 8d.; and another 
sixth, fid. a Wetk, for butter. 


For potatoes, per week. 

1 spent Is. 6 spent id. 

2 „ 10c/. 28 spent noticing. 

6 ,, 8cf. 4 made allowances. 

1 „ 7<f. 1 deaf and dumb. 

18 „ Od. 

About one-fourth spent 6(1.; the greater propor¬ 
tion, however (nearly one-half), expended nothihg 
upon potatoes weekly. ■ 

For clothes, yearhj. 


2 

i 

i 

i 

i 

4 

1 


,d 21. 

1 had 2 pairs of boots 

\l. 10i. 

a year, but no clothes. 

1/. 5s. 

2 expended “ not 

11. 

much.” 

18 s. 

2 got them as they could. 

17 i. 

1 expended a few shil¬ 

15 s. 

lings. 

12 s. 

1 said it “all depends.” 

10 s. 

2 returned “ nothing.” 

say. 

1 Tvas deaf and |lumb. 

6 made no return. 


84 couldn’t say. 


Hence 43 out of 67, or nearly t#vo-thirds, spent 
little of nothing upon their clothes. 


Had they a change of dress t 
28 had a change of dress. 1 was'deaf and dumb. 

38 had not. 

Above one-half, therefore, had no other clothes 
hut (Jiose they worked in. » 

, Had they any Sunday clothing ) 

20 had some. 21 made no return. 

45 had none. 1 deaf and dumb. 

More than two-thirds, then, had no Sunday 
clothea. 

How many shirts had they t 
10 had 3 shirts. 2 had 1 shirt. 

64 „ 2 „ 1 was deaf and dumb. 

The greater number, therefore, had two shirts. 


How many shoes had they t 
27 had 2 pairs. 1 was deaf and dumb. 

3 ® », 1 ,, 

Thus the majority had only one pair of sbees. 

How much did they spend in drink t 
1 expended 2s. a week. 1 said he " wouldn't 


,t 


Is. or 2s. 
Is. 6d. 
Is. 

6 d. 

3d. or 5(1. 


7 snid*they “couldn't 

r" i - 

Hence answers were 


sky." 

1 said “ that all de- 
pends.” 

2 said they “ hadtoone 
to spend.” 9 

2 expended nothing., 
44 gave no retu#lr (1 
# deaf and dumb), 
given by one-third, of 


whom the greatest number “couldn^; Say.” (?) Of 
the ten who acknowledged spending anything 
upon drink, the greater number, or 4, said they 
spent Is. a week only. But ? 

Did they save any money t 

30 answer*! no. 

31 gave no reply (1 being deaf and dumb). 
What did they in case of illness coming wpo?h 

themselves or families t 

28 went to the dispen- 1 went to the work¬ 
sary » house. 

8 went to the hospital. 2 said “ nothing.” 

6 •„ paiish 1 “never troubled any.” 

doctor. 8 made no reply (1 

3 wives went to the being deaf and dumb), 

lyiftg-in hospital. 

The gieater number, then,*go, when ill, to the 
dispensary. 

Were they in receipt of alms t 
Co answered no. ti made no returns (1 

2 „ sometimes. being deaf and 

3 „ yes. dumb). 

Did the pcissers-ly give them Anything f 
49 answered no.* 1 answered very sel- 

2 „ sometimes dom. 

beer. 12 no returns (1 being 

1 answered never. deaf and dumb). 

2 ,. seldom. 


Did they receive any relitf from their parishes l 
CO replied no. 1 had 15 lbs. ot bread. 

4 had 2 loaves and Is. 2 answered “not at 

a day as wages. present.” 

1 had 4 loaves a week. 2 made no returns^ 

1 „ a 4-lbs. loaf. * 

Thus the greater proportign (five-sixths), it will 
be seen, had no relief; two of those who had re¬ 
lief recei^d 9s. ■usages a week, and tvio others 
only 7s., whilS four received part of their wages 
Irom the parish in bread. 

These analyses are not merely the characteris* 
tics of the applicant or existent street-ordertiat; 
they are really the annals of the poor in all that 
relates to their domestic management in regard to 
megt and clothes, the cure of their children, their 
church-going, education# previous .filings, and 
parish relief. The inquiry is not discouraging us 
to the character of the poor, and I must call 
attention t» the circumstance of how rarely it is 
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that M large a collection of fact, io placed at 
the command of a public writer. In many of 
the public offices the rimplest information is mo 
jealonilv withheld as if statistical knowledge 
were the first and last steps to high treason. 

I trust that Mr. Cochrane’s example in the» skilful 
arrangement of the, returns connected wi^h the 
Association over which he presides, and his 
courteous readiness to supply the information, 
gained at no small care and cost, will be more 
freelyuollowed, as such a course unquestionably 
tends to the public'benefit. « 

K will be seen from these statements, how hard 
the struggle often is to obtain worth in unskilled 
labour, and, when oKained, how bare the liting. 
Every fartlring earned by such workpeople is 
necessarily expended in the support of a family ; 
and in the foregoing details we have another proof 
as to the diminution of the purchasing fund of 
the country, being in direct proportion to the 
diminution of the wages. If 100 men receive hut 
Is. a week each for their work, thefe- yearly outlay, 
to “ keep the bare life in them,” is 1820?. If they 
are paid 16s. a week, their outlay is'4100/.; an ex¬ 
penditure of 2340/. more in the productions of 
our manufactures, in all textile, metal, or wooden j 
fabrics; in bread, meat, fruit, or vegetables; and 
in the now necessaries," the grand staple of our ' 
foreign and colonial trade—tea, coffee, cocoq, 
sugar, rice, and tobacco. Increase your'wages, 
therefore, and you increase your markets. For 
manufacturers to underpay their workmen is to 
cripple the demand, far manufactures. To talk 
of the over-production of our cotton, linen, and 
woollen goods is idle, when thousands of men 
engaged ill such productions are in rags. It,is 
not that there are too many makers, but too few 
wh8, owing to the decrease of wages, are able 
to be buyers, let it be remembered that, out of 
67 labouring men, three-fourths could not afford to 
buy proper clothing, expending thereupon “little” 
or “nothing,” and, I limy add, because earning 
little or nothing, and so having scarcely anything 
to expend. 

I now come to the cost of cleansing the streets 
upon the street-orderly system, as compared with that 
of the ordinary modes of payment to contractors, 
&c. It will have been observed, from what has 
been previously stated, that the Council of the 
Association contend that far higher amounts may 
be realized for street many re when collected clean, 
according to the street-orderly plan. If, by a better 
mode of collecting tht- street dirt, it bo kept un- 
mixed, its increase in value and in price may be 
most poKtively affirmed. * , ’ 

Before presenting estimates and calculations of 
cost, I may remind the reader that, under the 
•street-orderly system, no watering carts are re¬ 
quired, and none are used where the system is 
carried out in its integrity. To be able to dispense 
with the watering of the streets is not merely to 
get rid of a great nuisance, but to effect a con¬ 
siderable savieg in the rates. * 

I niw give two estimates, both relating to the 
same district:— 


Comparative Expejise OT Craiimw ato 
Watering the Streets, &o., of St, James’s 
Parish! under the system now in operation 
by the Paving Board, and under the sanitary 
svsiam of employintf’ street-orderlies, as recom- 

• mended by 779t Atepayers. It is assumed, 
from Seasonable data, that the superficial con- 

* tents pf all the sfe-eets, lanes, courts, and alleys 
in the'parish, do not amount to more than 
80,000 square yards. 

1 * Present Annual Trpenee of Steaming St. Starnes*! 

Parish :— « 

Paid to contractor tut carrying away slop, 

including expense of brooms. £800 0 0 

Paid to 23 men, average, wagesflO#. per 
week, 52 weeks. 598 0 0 

« 4 £1398 0 0 

Annual Expense tf Stre#-Orderly System:— 

30 men (including those with , 

hand-barrows), at 10«. per week, 

52 weeks.£780 0 0 

Expense of brooms. 30 0 0 

Cartage of slop. 100 0 *0 

£910 0 0 

£488 O 0 

Saving by diminished expense of street- 

watering throughout the parish . w 450 0 0 

Annual prospective saving ... . £938 0 0 

“ Obs.—The sum of 800/. per aitnum was paid 

to the contractor on account of expenses incurred 
for the removal of slop. During the three years 
previous t<j 1849, the contractor paid money to 
the parish for permission to remove the house- 
ashes, the value of which was then 2s. per load; 
it is now 2*. Od. In St. Giles’s and St. George’s 
parishes, whose surface is more ^han twice the 
extent of St. James’s, the expense of slop-cartage, 
in 1850, wa%304/. 14s. 0 d., whilst the sum re¬ 
ceived for cattle-manure collected by street-or¬ 
derlies, was 73/. 14s. Od.; and the slop-expenses 
for the four months ending November 29, were 
59/. 18s. 0d., whilst the manure sold for 21/. 6s. Od. 
Tims has the slop-expense in these extensive 
united parishes been reduced to less than 120/. 
per annum. Since the preceding estimate was 
submitted to the Commissioners of Paving, the 
street-orderly system has been introduced into 
St. James’s parish; and it is confidently expected 
that the ‘ Annual Prospective saving’ of 938/., 
will besfully realised. 

A similar estimate has just been sent into the 
authorities of the great parish of St. Marylebone, 
but its results do not differ from the one I have 
just cited. t 

I next present an estimate contrasting the ex¬ 
pense of the street-orderly method with the coat 
of employing sweeping-machines :— 

“ Comparative Expense of Cleansing) f and 
Watering the Streets, &o., of St. Martin’s 
Parish, under the system now in operation by 
the Paving Board, and under the sanatory 
Bystem of employing street-orderlies, aa recom¬ 
mended by 703 ratepayers. It is assumed, 
from reasonable data, that the superficial con¬ 
tents of all the streets, lanes, courts, and alleys 
in the parish, amount to about 70,000 square 
yards. 
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“ Expense* by Machinery in 41 Expenditure by the Em- 
St. Martin'* Parish. ployment of Street-Order- 

£ *• d lie*. £ *. d. 

Annual payment Maintenance of 

to street-mar . 28 street-or- 

chine proprie- X derlles to 

tor.980 0 0 keep clean • 

* Watering rate ' 'AUJOO yard* 

(1847) .-644 16 8i ({Resumed 

Salaries to* contents), at * 

clerks . 381 0 0 25«0 yards • 

Support of 28 each man, at\ 

able - bodied 12a* per week 760 0 0 

men in work- Two inspector* 

house,thrown • of orderlies, • 

out of work, attl5*. per 

at 4*. 6d. per • week. 78 0 0 

man. 327 12 0 One* superin- 

- tendent of 

£2343 ^ 8J ditto, at U. 

per week .... 52 0 
Wear and tear % 

«f brooms .. 36 Jl w 
Interest on out¬ 
lay for bar- 
rows, brooms, 
and shovels. * 26 19 0 

Watering rate 

(not required) . 

Value of ma¬ 
nure pays for 
cartage. 

961 7 0 

Annual saving 
by street-or¬ 
derlies. 1302 1 8i 

2343 8 8J 1 

1 now give an estimate concerning a smaller 
district, one qf the divisions of St. Pancras 
parish. It was embodied in a Report read at a 
meeting in Camden-town, on the desirableness of 
introducing the street-orderly system :— 

The Report set forth that the Committee had 
“made a minute investigation into the present 
systems of street-cleansing, as adopted under the 
superintendence of Mr, Bird, the parish surveyor, 
and under that of the National Philanthropic 
Association. • 

" From tlrt 26th of March, ‘ The street-orderly system 
1848, to the 26th of qfc/eansmg the said roads 

44 arch, 1849, the Direc- In the most e Hi dent 

tors qf the Poor expended manner would give the 

in paving and cleansing, following expenditure 
ljrc.,the three and a guar- per annum :— 
ter miles under their £ s. d. 

charge, 3545/. 19*. Id .; of Thirty-fourmen 
this the following items to cleanse 3£ 
were for cleansing; viz.— miles, at the 

£ s. d. rate of 2000 su- 

Labour. 249 13 0 perfleial yards » 

Tools. 10 12 0 each man, 12*. 

Slop carting.... 496 0 0 per week each 1060 16 0 

Proportion of Two * inspectors 

foreman's *a- of orderlies, at 

lary. 39 0 0, 15*. per week* 

-L each. 78 0 0 

795 5 0 Superintendent 104 0 0 
Cost of brooms, 
shovels, &c... 83 0 0 

No allowance for 
slop - carting, 
the National 
Philanthropic 
Association 
holding that 
the manure, 
properly col¬ 
lected, will 
more than pay 
for its removal 

1325 16 0 

Deduct cost of 
cleansing by 
the old mode 795 5 0 


“ The apparent extra eo«t, therefore, would be 
SJOI. 11,. The retry, however, would we that 
the charge for supporting 84 able-bodied men in 
the workhouw is Jt leaat 5,. per week each, or 
1121. per annum. Thi«, therefore, mu,t be de¬ 
ducted from the 630{. 11,., leaving the extra ooit 
881. 1J.«. per annum. Thu turn, the committee 
were enured, will be not only repaid by the 
reduced outlay for repair,, which the new ,y,tem 
will effect; but a very great raving will he the 
result, of the thorough cleansed state in which the 
roads will be constantly maintained. Under the 
late system, to.find the roads in a cleanje^jttete 
was the excepKon, noj the rule; and when all the 
advflhtages lilcely to result from the new system 
were taken into consideration, the .committee did 
not hesitate to recommend it for adoption in its 
most efficient form." 

Concerning the expense of cleansing the City by 
the street-orderly system, Mr. Cochrane rays:— 


“The number required 
for the whole stufacc (m- 
eluding the footways, 
courts, &c.) would be about 
250 men and boys. 

“ Upon the present sys¬ 
tem this number would be 
formed in three divisions:— 
“First division.—170 to 
begin work at 6 a.m., and 
end 6 p.m. Second division, 
called relief and aids.—30 
boys bffvs from 12 at noon 
to 10. Third division.—60 
men from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
Total, 250. 

“ Tift: men and boys are 
nojv working at from 6*. to 
12*. per week. 

These 250 men and 
boys would cost for 
jvages during the 

year about.£5100 

Twelve foremen, at 
40/. per annum.... 480 

Two superintendents 

at 50/. each. 100 

Brooms, &c. 325 

Barrows. e.. 100 

Two clerks, at 100/. 

each. 200 

Manager. 100 

£6405 

“ No Items are given for 
slopping or cartage, as, if 
the streets are properly 
attended to, there ougnt to 
be no slop, whilst the value 
of the manure may be more 
than equivalent for the ex¬ 
pense of its removal. 

“ Some slop-carts will,J 
however, be occasionally 
required for Smithfiela- 
market and similar locali¬ 
ties; making, therefore, 
ample allowance for con¬ 
tingencies, it is confidently 
considered that the expense 
for cleansing the whole of 
the city of London by 
street-orderlies would not 
exceed 8000/. per annum." 


“Expenses of Cleansing and 
Watering the Street*, Sfc., 
of the City qf London, on 
the old system qf Scaven¬ 
ging, from June, 1845, to 
June, 1846. 

Annual 

Expense. 

To scavaging con- 

» tractors. £6040 

Value of ashes and 
dust of the city 
of I,ondon,given 
gratis to the 
above contrac¬ 
tors in the year 
ending 1840, and 
• now purchased 
by them for the 
year ending 1847 5500 

Estimated contri¬ 
butions levied 


for watering 
streets. 4000 


Salaries to survey¬ 
ors, inspectors, 
beadles* clerks, 

&c., of Sewers’ 

Office, according 
to printed ac¬ 
count, March 3, 

1046 . 2485 

Expense for clean¬ 
ing out sewer* 
and gully-holes 
(not known) 


Annual expense 
under the imper¬ 
fect system of 
street-cleansing. £18,025 
“Number of men em¬ 
ployed, 68. • 

“ State of the Streets 
Inhabitants always com¬ 
plaining of their being 
muddy in winter and dusty 
m summer.” • 


Two estimates, then, show an expectation of a 
yearly saving of no less than 2320?. to the rate¬ 
payers of two parishes alone ; 988?. to St. James’s, 
and 1382?. to St. Martirfg. And tlBs, too. if all 
that be augured of this system be realized, with a 
freedom from street dust and dirt unknown under 
other methods of scavagery, I think it right, 


630 11 o 





















- huMHW, to *« y we »» wjr .pinion tint «wa in 
WMtB tt kl e ftwftet of 8 b«e .gr«U onwyo 
being.-eSooinl, it i» • jobsy,®, mat * &)a», 
' hnanim simlto, tammay & -speculate on die 
IfWMatt «f 101. anfl 1 &. a week to stnet- 
iwotBm is the parahea of St James end St 
dimin scapectively, when so many of the cen- 
* tBKtaM j my their men 16s. weekly, if thia 
Ww hire bp justifinble in the wny of an eiperi- 
-tnfenVlttran never be justifiable as a continuance 
of tMlriwearti of labour. * 

if the street-orderly system is to be thr means 
of jV'ont waently reducing the wages.of the regular 
aovagero frem 16s. to 12s. a weekhthen we lmd 
better remain afflicteC with'the pflysical diit of 
anr streets, than the moral 61th which is sure to 
proceed from the poverty of our people—but if it 
Is to be a means of elevating the pauper to the 
dignity of the independent labour, rather than 
dragging the independent labourer down to the 
debasement of the pauper, then let all who wish 
OfSll to their fellows encourage itms heartily and 
strenuously as they can—otherwise the sooner it 
is laapimeed as an insidious inodJ of defrauding 
fits poor of one-fourth of their earnings the 
better.; and it is merely in the belief that Hr. 
Cochrane and the Council of the Association mean 
t» keep faith with the* public and increase the 
men’s wages to those of the regular trade, that 
the street-orderly system is advocated here. If 
our philanthropists are to reduce wages 25 per 
cent, then, indeed, the poor man may cry,,“ jure 
«ie from my friends.”. 

As ta the positive and definite working of (he 
ktreet-orderly system as an economical system, 
no iufosmation can be given beyond the estimates 
1 have cited, as it has never been duly tested on a 
sufficiently large acal^. It* working has been, of 
necessity, desultory. It has, however, been intro¬ 
duced into St. George's, Bloomsbury ; St. James’s, 
Westminster; and is about to he established in 
St. Martin's-in-the-Fields; and in the course of a 
year or two it seems that it will be sufficiently 
tested. Hat its working has hitherto been de¬ 
sultory vs a necessity in London, where “ vested 
interests” look grimly on any change or evon any 
inquiry. That it deserves a full and liberal testing 
seems undeniable, from the concurrent assent of 
all parishioners who have turned their attention 
teit. 

’It remains to show the,expenses of the Philan¬ 
thropic Association, for I am unable to present an 
i account of street-orderly ism separately. The 
I -twe .following tables fully indicateto whatan extent 
! the assJbiation is indebted to'the privrfte purse of 
Hr. Cochrane, who by this time has advanced 
between CQOOAand 70001. 

“ Balakce Sheet. 

.Receipt* and Expenditure of the National Phi¬ 
lanthropic Association, for the Promotion (f 
Social and Sanatory Improvements and the 
Mmp/oymait cf the Poor, from 29 Ih Septenfoer, 
IMS, to 29th September, 1849. 


S' iiflwcrip- 
tions and do¬ 
nations from 
theSSthSeflt- 
M3i be r, 1846, 
to 29m Sept¬ 
ember, 1849 
balance 1 due 
* to president, 
29th Septem¬ 
ber, 1841 m,, . 


* *. A 

, 

1388 ^ 7 
e 

8739 19 9 


7133 1C 4 


Cn. 

By tafottw* 
to president, 
«s per Balance 
i •■> Sheet, Sept, 
K 29.1846 .... 
Secretary's Hi¬ 
lary . 

Rent of Ojfllcea, 

tec.. ... 

Salaries to 
clerks, mes¬ 
sengers, tec .. 
Do. to collectors 
Coftiraiasion tt» 
do........... 

Printing and 
stationery .. 
Hirq^of rooms 
for public 
meetings .... 

Advertisements 
and newspa¬ 
pers . 

Bill posting!... 
Salaries to per¬ 
sons in charge 
of free lavato¬ 
ries in Ham- 
yard, Great 
Windmill-st., 
St. James’s .. 
Brooms, bar- 
rows, • and 
shovels, for 
the use of 
•street -Order¬ 
lies . 

Charges of con¬ 
tractors and 
others for 
removal Of 
street slop, 

tec . 

Food, lodging, 
and wages to 
street - order¬ 
lies,domiciled 
in Ham-yard, 
Great Wind- 
mill-street,St. 

, James’s. 

Clothing for the 
« treet - order¬ 
lies ..£ 

Baths provided 

for do. 

Sundry ex- 

S ensea for of- 
ces, includ¬ 
ing postage- 
stamps, &c... 
Law expenses.. 
Builder# Charges 
for free lava¬ 
tories in Ham- 

yard . 

Amount ad¬ 
vanced to the 
late secretary 
for improving 
the dwellings 
of the poor .. 
Farther ad¬ 
vances made 
by president 
on various, 
occasions for 
the general 
purposes of 
the Associa¬ 
tion . 


-35 * d. 

«35t 7 9 
Woo 

248 30 4 0 

371 19 4 
312 18 i 

180 5 0 

55617 0 

CO 10 0 


244 5 3 
8 12 6 


10 18 2 


58 9 B 


>80 II 4 

13 3 2 
5 16^0 


*2 7 H 
8 W 10 


95 13 10 


20 0 0 


592 2 4 
713316 4 


Audited by us, Oct. 19th, 1849, Charles Shepherd 
Lenton, 33, Leicester-aquare; and Joseph Child, 43, 
Leiceiter-square.” 
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Street- 0itDEiLifts.—C ity Surveyor's * 
Report. 

I have been favoured wj frh a Report “upon street- 
cleansing and in referenc^Ho the Street-Osderly 
System,” by the author, Mr.^Y. Haywood, the 
Surveyor to the City Commission of Sewers, 
who has invited my attention* to the matter, in 
consequence of the statements^ which hYvp ap¬ 
peared on the subject in “ London Labour and the 
London Po$r.” • ^ 

Mr. HaywootL whose tone of argument is 
courteous and moderate, and whft docs not scruple 
to do justice to wha%he accounts the good point* 
of the street-orderly system, although he con¬ 
demns it as a whole, gives an account of tin. 
earlier scavaging of the # eity, not differing in any 
material respect faom that which I have already 
printed. He represents the public ways of the 
City, which I ha\e stated to be about 50 miles, as 
“about 51 miles lineal, about 770,157 superficial 
yards in area.” This area, it appears, compre¬ 
hends 1000 different places. 

In 1815 the area of the carriage-way of the 
^£ity was estimated at 418,000 square yards, and 
the footway at ^310,0^0, making a total of 
734,000; but since that period new streets have 
been made and others extensively widened. The 
precincts of Budewell, St. Bartholomew, St. 
James’s, Duke’s-place, Aldgate, and otlnys, have 
been added to the jurisdiction of the Sewers Com- 
mis&ion by Act of Parliament, so that the Surveyor 
now estimates the area of the carriage-way of the 
City of London af*441,250 square yards, and the! 
footway at 328,907, making a total of 770,157 j 
square yards. - ^ 

“ I am fully impressed,” observes Mr. Haywood, 

" with tho great importance to a densely-popu¬ 
lated city c£ an efficient cleansing of the public 
ways. Probably after a perfect system of sewage 
and ^drainage (which implies an adequate water 
supply), and a well-paved su^ce (which I ha\e 
always considered to be little inferior in its im¬ 
portance to the former, and which is indispen¬ 
sable to obtaining clean sweeping), good surface 
cleansinguranks next in its beneficial sanitary 
influence; and most certainly fhe comfort gained 
by all through having public thoroughfares m a 
high degree of cleanliness is exceedingly great.” 

Mr. Haywood expresses his opinion that streets 
" °rdure saddened”—smelling like “ stable yards,” 
y-durigerous to the health'of the inhabitants-- 
impassable from mud in winter and from dust in 
summer—and inflicting constant pecuniary loss, 

“ can only exist m an appreciable degree m 
thorougl^ares swept much less frequently ” than 
the streets within the jurisdiction ef the City 
Commissioners of Sewers. In this opinion, how- 
ever, Mr. Haywood comes into direct collision 
with the statements put forth by the Board of 
Health, who have insisted upon the insanitary 
state of the metropolitan streets, more strongly, 
perhaps, in their several Reports, than has Air. 
Cochrane. 

But Mr. Haywood believes that not only are 
the assertions of the Board of Health as to the 


unwholesome state «f the metropolitan thorough¬ 
fares unfounded as regards the city of London, 
but he asserts that frjjm the daily street-sweeping, 
“the surface there is maintaihed in as high an 
average condition of cleanliness, as the means 
hitherto adopted will enable to be attained.” 

“Nor,does this apply,” sa;^ Mr. Haywood, “to 
the main thoroughfares only. In the poorer courts 
and alleys within the city, where a high degree 
of cleanliness is, at least, as'needful, in a sanj&ry 
point of view, as in the larger and wider thorough¬ 
fares, the^ facilities for efficient sweeping are. 
great, if not grater, than in other porti<f!fS^of 
your jurisdiction. For«many fears past the whole 
of the courts and alleys which carts do # not enter, 
have been paved with flagstone, laid at a good 
inclination, and presenting an uniform smooth 
non-absorbent surface : in many of these courts 
where the habits of the people are cleanly, the 
sealengers broom is almost unneeded for weeks 
together; m otbejs, where the habit prevails of 
throwing the refuse of the houses upon the pave¬ 
ments, the daily 'Sweeping is highly essential; but 
in all these courts the surface presents a condition 
which renders good clean sweeping a compara¬ 
tively easy operation, that which is swept away 
being mostly dry, or nearly*So.” 

After alluding to the street-orderly principle of 
scavaging* “ to clean and keep clean,” Mr. Haywood 
observes, “between tho *street-ordcily system* 
and the Periodical or intermittent sweeping there 
is this difference, that upon* t^o former system 
there*should be (it it fulfils what it professes) no 
deposit of any description allowed to remain 
much longer than a few minutes upon the surface, 
and that there should be neither mud in the wet 
weather, nor dust in the* dry # weather, upon the 
public ways; whilst, upon the latter system, the 
deposit necessarily accumulates between the periods 
of sweeping, comm Slicing as soon as one sweeping 
has terminated, gradually increasing, and being at 
its point of extreme accumulation at the period 
when the next sweeping takes place: the former, 
then, is, or should be, a system of prevention; 
the latter, confessedly, but a system of palliation 
or cure. 

“ The more frequent the periodical sweeping, 
therefore, the nearer it approximates in its results 
to the 1 street-orderly system,' inasmuch as the # 
accumulations, being frequently removed, must be 
smaller, and the evils of mud, dust, effluiia, &c., 
less in proportion. 

“Now to fulfil its promise: upon the 1 street- 
orderly system/ there should be men both day 
and night within the streets, who should con¬ 
stantly remove the manure and refuse, and, failing 
this, if there be only cessation for six hours 
out of the twenty ; four of the * continuous cleans¬ 
ing/ it becomes at once a periodical cleansing but 
a degree in advance of the daily sweeping, which 
has be*n now for years in operation \ythin the 
city of London.” 9 * 

This appears to me to be an extreme conclusion: 
—because the labours of the street-orderly system 
cease when thrf great traffic ceases, and when, of 
course, there is comparatively little or no dirt 
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deposited in the thoroughfares, therefore, says 
Mr. Harwood, “ the City system of cleansing ojace 
per day is only a degree behind that system* of 
•which the principle is ince^ant cleansing at such 
time as the dirtying is incessant/’ The two prin¬ 
ciples are surely as different as light and darkness: 
—in the one the elennsing is intermittent and the 
dirt constant; in the other the dirt is intermittent 
and the cleanliness constant—constant, at least, 
so long as the causes bf impurity are so. 

MV. Haywood,, however, states that the Com¬ 
missioners were so pleased with the appearance of 
*reets, when cleansed on tre street-orderly 
system, which “w^is certainly \\uck to be ad¬ 
mired,” that they introduced a somewhat Similar 
system, caflihg their scavagers “ daymen,” as they 
had the care of keeping the streets clean, a fter a 
daily morning sweeping by the contractor's men. 
They commenced their work at 9 a.m. and teased 
at 6 p.m. in the summer months, and at half-past 
4 p.m. in the winter. In tli£ smnnfer months 
36 daymen were employed on the a\erage : in 
the winter months, 46. The highest number of 
scavaging daymen employed on any one day was 
63; the lowest was 34. The area cleansed was 
about 47,000 yards (superficial measure), and with 
the following results, end the following cost, froyi 
June 24, 1846, to the same date, 1847 : — 

* Yard* 
Superficial. 

The average area cleansed during the 
summer months, per man per diem, * 
was . . ' . . . . 1208 

Ditto during winter, per man per 

diem, was.10/LG 

The average of Loth summer and » 

« winter months was, tier man per 

diem . . * . . . . 1139 

The cost of the experiment was for 
daymen . (including brooms, har¬ 
rows, shovels, cartage, &c. * . £1450 18 

One Foreman at . . . . 78 0 

And the total cost of the experiment. £1528 18 

“ The daily sweeping,” Mr. Haywood says, 
“ which for the previous two years had been esta¬ 
blished throughout the City, gave at that time 
very great satisfaction. It was quite true that the 
"streets which the dayjuen attended to, looked su¬ 
perior t q those cleansed only periodically , but 
the practical value of the difference was consi¬ 
der^ by many not to be worth the sum of money 
paid for it. It was also felt that, it it was conti¬ 
nued, it should upon principle be extended at least 
to all streets of similar traffic to those upon which 
it had been tried; and as, after due consideration, 
the Commission thought that one daily sweeping 
was sufficient, both for health and comfort, the 
day or continuous sweeping was abandoned, and 
the whole City only received, from that ^ime to 
th* present, the usual daily sweeping.” 

The “present” time is shown by the date of 
Mr. Haywood’s Report, October 13, 1851. The 

* The wages paid are not stated. 


reason assigned for the atandonment of the sys¬ 
tem of the daymen is peculiar and characteristic. 
The system of continuous cleansing gave very 
great satisfaction, although' it was but a degree in 
advance of the once-fe-day cleansing. The streets 
which the daymu? attended to “ looked,” and bf 
course were, “ superior” in cleanliness to those 
scavaged periodically. It was also felt that the 
principle should “be extended at least to all 
streets of similar traffic and why was it not so 
extended] Because, in ^ word, “ # it was not 
worth the money;” though by Ayhat standard the 
value of public cleanliness was calculated, is not 
mentioned. t r 

The main question, therefore, is, what is the 
'difference in the cost of the two systems, and is 
th£ admitted “ superior qjeanliness ” produced by 
the continuous mode of scavaging* in comparison 
with that obtained by the intermittent mode, of 
sufficient public value to warrant the increased 
expense (if any)—in a word, as* the City people 
say—is it worth the money l 

First, as to the comparative cost of the two 
systems: after a statement of the contracts for 
the dusting and cleansing of the City (mattery. 
I have before treated ofy Mr. Jlaywood, for the 
purpose of making a comparison of the present 
City system of scavaging with the street-orderly 
system, gives the table in the opposite page to 
show tfhe cost of street cleansing and dusting 
within the jurisdiction of the City Court of Sewers. 

Mr. Haywood then invites attention to the sub¬ 
joined statement of the National Philanthropic 
Association, on the occurrence c.of a demonstration 
as to the efficiency and economy of the street- 
orderly syutem. 

“ Association for the Promotion of Street Paving, 
Cleansing, Draining, &c., 20, Vere Street, Oxford 
Street, January 2(ith, 1848; 


L. 

two months. 

“ 350 brooms, being an average of 5 brooms £. s. rf. 

for each man... 25 18 10 

For carting. 99 1 9 

For advertising. 65 0 0 

For rent of store-room, 3/. 14s.; Clerks’ 
salaries, \2l.\ Messengers,5/. 5s.; wooden 
clogs for men* 21. 5#. lOd. • expenses of 

ashing wood pavement, 6/. 28 4 10 

Expenses of barrows . 24 14 0 

Christmas dinner to men, foremen, and 

superintend&its (97) . 15 12 6 

83 men (averaging at 2s. (id. per day) for 
9 weeks.,. 573 15 0 


4 superintendents at'25*. Ad., foreman at 
18#., cart foreman 20#., storekeeper 18#., 
chief superintendents 21., for 9 weeks .. 112 10 0 

For various small articles, brushes, rakes, 

&c. 36 7 8 

f*elty expenses of the office, postages, &c., 

and stationery ... t . 6 0 0 


Approximation to the total cost of the ex¬ 
pense. £987 4 7 


Signed, M. Davies, Secretary.” 

“ I will now,” says Mr. Haywood, “ without 
further present reference to the Report of the 
Association, proceed to form an estimate of the 
expenses of the system as they would have been 
if it had been extended, to the whole City, and 
which estimate will be based upon the informa- 
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TABLE SHOWING THE COST OF STREET CLEANSING AND DUSTING WITHIN 
THE JURISDICTION OF- THE CITY ‘COURT OF SEWERS. 


Date. 


Tear ending 

Michaelmas, 1841 


1842 


1843 


» 

1844 


1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 


* ►> 

p”? A 

llv 


that 

*J »3 « 

<41 Ol S3 

, ^ S? 

k "5 v W be* 

3* 3 a X 


Leading or Principal featufe 
iiTthe Regulations 
for the lasting and Cleansing. 


separately 

separately 

together 

4 

separately 

separately 

separately 

» 

separately 

separately 

together 

together 

• 

together 


Main streets of 

traffic running east and 
west Realised daily, 
other principal streets 
every other day , the 
whole of the remainder 
of the public ways twief 
a week; dust to be re¬ 
moved at least twice a 
week. 


iSf • 

I« g 

Sa., 

C0 3 “h 
£ 3'C; S 
<Sp C >» 
M a3 4> 
St* £•£= 

s M -g 
3.5 fe 5 

to tctS-a 


£f s. d. 

459$ 6 4) 


3633 17 0 


2084* 4 6 


i^sl 

y aiU 8i 

■O •*«“ 

SAgSi 

SbP 

ES2U4 

wgQ^S 


Sr s 
e§o 

Pi 

■Bg® 

■AS® 

a Sl 

ei c 

3«|-. 


8. d.\ £**tTd. 

|4590 6 O' 


“ *73 

a u 
3 TJ ® 

o a h 

g aj c$ 
<4 


3 3633 17 0 


2084 4 6 


Main line of streets cleansed 
dady, other principal 
streets every other day, 
and all other place twice 
in every week; dust^to 
he removed at least twice 
a week. 


Average per Annum for 3 Years.,3436 2 6 
3826 32 el 


2033, 2 0 


S 3 
1 £ J 

3 TJ v 

O C (H 

£ ea eS 
< ’ 


'3826 12 6 


12833 2 0 


Avenge per Annum of the 2 Years 3329 17 3 
|o034 6 011354 


8014 ^2 0| 
226 3 6 

7486 11 6 
6779 16 0 
6328 17 0 
Average per Annum of the last 


Daily cleansing throughout 
every public way of j 
every description ; dust 
to he [removed twice a| 
week. 


4455 5 *0 
1328 15 0 


4680 1»*V 
3558 17 0 
5897 6 6 
7486 11 6 
6779 16 0 
6328 17 0 


6 Years 


5788 11 6 


Note.—F rom 24th June, 4.140, to 24th June, 1847, the Commission made their own experiment unon the Street- 
Orderly System—the expenses of such experiment are included in the above amounts* In 1849 the area of the 
jurisdiction of the Commission was increased by the addition of various precincts under the City of London 
Sewers’ Act. » , . 


tion as to the expenses of the system, furnished 
hy tire experiment or demonstration made By the 
Association within your jurisdiction. 

“ The total cost of the experiment was 
£987 4s. 7 d., and, deducting the charges under 
the head of advertising, Christmas dinner, and 
petty cash expenses, and also that for office-rent, 
clerks, messengers, &c., and assigning £50 as the 
value of the implements at that time for future 
use, there is left a balance of £822 7s. 3 d. as 
the clear cost of the experiment. 


“ The experiment was tried for a period of 
eight weeks exactly, according to the return made 
to the Commission by the Superintendent of the 
Association, but as in the statement of expenses 
the wages appear to bo included for a period of 
nine weeks, I have assumed nine weeks as the 
coryict figure, and the experiment must therefore 
have cost a sum of £82£ 7s. 3d!, foi* that period, 
or at the rate of about £91 per week. * 
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Squ. Yards 

“ Now the total area of the carriage¬ 
way of the City of London was at 4 

that time. 418,0j)0 

“ And the area of the foot-^y . . 316,000 


“ Making a total of ^734,000 

‘‘And the area of the carriage-way • 

cleaned by the street-ordeilies was 30,670 
“And the area of the foot-way . * . 18,590 

i‘ Making a total of ^ 49,260 

“JEtyifl total area of foot-way awl carriage-way 
cleansed was therefore l-15j.li of t\*e whole of tho 
carriage-why and fo<fi-way of the City ; or, \aken 
separately, «tfoe carnage-way cleansed was some¬ 
what more than 1-3 4th of the whole of the City 
.carriage-way. 


According to the above estimate, it certainly 
must be admitted that the difference between the 
two.accounts is, as Mr. Haywood says, “remark¬ 
able”—the one being nearly three times more 
than the other. But le^*rs, for fairness’ sake, test 
the cc*?t of cleansing fife City thoroughfares upoiy 
h the continuous pie)#, of scavaging by the figures 
given in Mr. Haywood’s own report, and see 
whether the above*fconclusion is warranted by the 
facts ^hftre stated k From June, 1846, to June, 
1847, we have seen that several of the main 
streets m the Cify were Cleansed continuously 
throughout the day by what were called “day¬ 
men”-—that is to ‘say, 47,000 superficial yards of 
the principal thoroughfares were kept clean {after 
the daily cleansing of them by the contractor’s 
nfenl by a body of men similar in their mode of 
operation to the street-ord^hes, and who removed 
all the dirt as soon as deposited * between the 


“It has been seen also that the total cost of 
cleansing this 1-14th portion of the carriage-way, 
after deducting all extraneous expensed, was at 
the rate per week of . . . . 1‘91 

Or at the rate, per annum, of . t) . . -£4732 

“ To assign an expenditure in the same proper 
tion for the remaining 13-14ths of the vyhole car¬ 
riage-way area of the City would not be just, lor. 
in the first place, allown^-e piust be made, owing to 
the dirt brought off from the adjacent streets, which, 
it isassumed, would not have been the case h id thfcy 
also been cleansed upon the street-orderly sys¬ 
tem; and-moreover, as the majority of the streets 
cleansed were those of large traffic, a largbr pro¬ 
portion of labour wds needed to them than would 
have been the case bad the experiment been upon 
any equal area of carriage-way, taken from a dis¬ 
trict comprehending streets of all sizes and dc- 
n-^s of traflic; but if 1 assume that the 1-14th 
portion of the City clbansod represents 1-11th of 
the whole in the labour needed for cleansing the 
whole of the City upon the sanje system, I be¬ 
lieve I shall have made a very fair deduction, 
and shall, if anything, err in favour of the expe¬ 
riment. 

“ Estimating, therefore, the expense of cleans¬ 
ing the whole of the City carriage-way upon the 
street-orderly system according to the expenses of 
the experiment made in 1845-6, and from the 
data then furnished, it appears that cleansing 
upon such system would have come to an annual 
sum of 52,0527 

“It will be seen that there is a remarkable 
difference between this estimate of 52,0527 per 
annum and that of 18,0007 per annum estimated 
by the Association, and giveif in 4heir # lieport of 
the 26th January, 1846; and what is more re- 
markable is, that my estimate is framed not upon 
any assumption of my own, but is a dry calcula¬ 
tion based upon the very figures of expense 1 
furnished by the Association itself, and herein¬ 
before recited.” 

A Beeond demonstration, carried on in the ^ity 
by the street-wderliea, is detailed by Mr. Haywood, 
but eJ 1 he draws the same conclusions from it, 
there is no necessity to do other than allude to it ; 
here. » 


hours of the principal traffic. The cost of this 
experiment (for such it seems tp have been) 
was, for the twelve months, as we have seen, 
15287 18$. Now if the expense of cleansing 
47,000 superficial yards upon 1 the continuous 
method was 15297, then, according «to Cocker, 
770,157 yards (the total area of the public wayiP'* 
of the City) would'cost 25,05474and, adding to 
this 63287 for the sum paid to the contractors 
for the daily scavaging, we have only 31,3827 
for the gross expense of cleansing the whole of 
the City thoroughfares once a day by the “regular 
scavagers,” and keeping them clean oflcrzmrds by 
a body similar to the street-orderlies—a difference 
of upwards of 20,0007 between the facts and 
liguies of the City Surveyor. * 

It would appear to me, therefore, that Mr. 
Haywood has erred, in estimating the probable 
expense of the street-orderly system of scavaging 
applied to the City at 52,0k'07 per annum, for, by 
Ins own showing, it actually cost the i athonties 
for the one year when it was tried there, only 
15297 for 47,000 superficial yards, at which rftte 
770,000 yards could not cost more than 31,5007, 
and this, even allowing that the same amount 
of labour would be required for the continuous 
cleansing of the minor thoroughfares as was needed 
for the principal ones. That the enor is an over¬ 
sight on the part of the City Surveyor, the whole 
tone of his lieport is sufficient to assure us, for it 
is at once modvalj and candid. 

It must, on the other hand, be admitted, that Mr. 
Haywood is perfectly correct as to the difference 
between the cost of the “demonstration” of the 
street-orderly system of cleansing in the City, and 
the estimated cost of that mode of scavaging 
when brought into regular operation there; this, 
howefer, the year's experience of the City day¬ 
men” shows, could not possibly exceed 32,0007, 
and might and probably would be much less, when 
we take into account the smaller qnantity of labour 
required for the minor thorough fares—the ex tra 
value of the street manure when collected free from 
mud—the saving in the expense of watering the 
streets (this not being required under the orderly 
system)—and the abolition of the daily scavaging, 
which is included in the aum above cited, but 


I 
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which would be no longer needed were the 
orderlies employed, such work being performed 
by them at the commencement of their day’s 
labours; so that I am disposed.to believe, all things 
considered, that somew^sgjje about 20,000/. per 
annum might be the gross expense of continuously 
cleansing the City. Mr. Cochfne estimates it at^ 
18,000/. But •whether the admitted superior 
cleanliness of the streets, and ?he employment of 
an extra number of people, wiy be ‘held* tyy the 
citizens to be worth the extra money, it i^not for 
me to say. * If, however, the increased cleanliness 
effected by the Strect-ordeilies is to be brought 
about by a decrease of the wages of the regular 
scavagers from 16s. to 12$.#a week, which is the j 
amount upon winch Mr. Cochiane forms his 
estimate, then I do not hesitate to say the £5ii.y 
authoiities will be gainers, in the matter of poor- 
rates at -least* by an adherence to the present 
method of sea vagi ng, paying as they do the best 
wages, and iiyieed affording an illustrious ex¬ 
ample to all the metropolitan parishes, in refusing 
to grant contracts to any master scavagers but 
such as consent to deal fairly with tlu* men in their 
employ. A^id Irflo hope and trust, for the sake of 
"'flie working-men, the City Commissioneis ot | 
Sewers will, slrjild th*y decide upon having the | 
City cleansed continuously, make the same ic- j 
quirement of Mr. Cochrane, before they allow his . 
street-orderlies to displace the regular scavagers 
at present employed there. • 

Benefits to the community, gained at the ex¬ 
pense of t( the people,” are really gieat evils. The ; 
street-orderly system is a good one when applied 
to parishes emptying paupers and pa} mg thcyi j 
1 $. 14 <L and a loaf per day, or even nothing, ex¬ 
cept their food, for their labour. llc*e it elevates 
paupers into independent labourers ; but, applied 
to those localities wl#re the highest wages are 
paid, andfhere is the greatest regard shown for the 
welfare of the \V 01 kmen, it is merely a scuil-systein 
of degrading the independent labourers to the 
level of paupers, by reducing the wages of the 
regular scavagers from 16$. to 12$. per week. The 
avowed object of the street-orderly system is to 
provide employment for able-bodied men, and so 
to prevent them becoming a burthen, to the parish. 
But is not a reduction of the scavagers*wages 
to the extent of 25 per cent, a week, more 
likely to encourage than to prevent* such a result? 
This is the weak point of the orderly system, and 
one which gentlemen caljing themselves platan- 
tlvroputs should really blush to be parties to. 

After all, the opinion to which I am led is this— 
the street-orderly system is incomparably the best 
mode of scavaging, and the payment of the men by 
“ honourable" masters the best mode of employing 
the scavagers. The evils of the scavaging trade 
appear to me to spring chiefly from the parsimony 
of the parish authorities—either employing their 
own paupers without adequate remuneration, or 
else paying such prices to the contractors as almost 
necessitates the under-payment of the men 111 
their employ. Were I to fill a volume, this is all 
that could be said on the matter. 


Of the “Jet and Hose” System of 
, ' Scavaging. 

T»kre appears at the present time a bent in the 
public mind for an iiJIptoved system of acavagery. 
Until the ravages of the cholera in 1832, and 
[ again in#1848, roused the attention of Government 
and of ^he country, men seejned satisfied to dwell 
in dirty streets, and to congratulate themselves 
that the public ways Wfere dirtier in the days of 
their fathers; a feeling Or *a spirit which has no 
doubt Existed in all cities, from the days of those 
original %cavagers, the vultures and hyenas of 
Africa and t\\m Kast, the adjutants of 
and yie hawkf— the*common glades or kites of 
1 this country—and which, vve # are told, in the days 
of Henry VIII. used to fly down'among the 
passengers to remove the offal of the butchers and 
poulterers’ stalls m the metropolitan markets, and 
m consideration of which services it was forbidden 
to kill them—do'wn to the mechanical sweeping 
of the Streets of London, and even to Mr. 
Cochrane’s excellent street-orderlies. 

Besides the plan suggested by Mr. Cochrane, 
-vhose ordeilies cleanse the stieets without wet¬ 
ting, and consequently without dirtying, the sur¬ 
face by the use of the watenng cart, there is the 
#opposite method proposed i>y Mr. Lee, of Sheffield, 
and other gentlemen, who recommend street- 
cl?ansing by the hose and jet, that is to say, by 
flushing the streets with water at a high pressure, 
as theNseweis are now flushed; and so, by 
washing rather than sweeping the dirt of the 
streets into the sewers, through the momentum 
of the stream of water, dispensing altogether with 
the scavagers broom, shovel, and cart. 

*Tn order to complete this account of the sal¬ 
vaging of the streets qj London, I must, in am* 
elusion, say a few words on fhis method, advocated 
as it is by the Board of Health, anji sanctioned by 
scientific men. fly the application of a hose, with 
a jet or water pipe attached to a fire-plug, the 
water being at high pressure, a stream of fluid is 
projected along the street’s surface with force enough 
to trash away all before it in*> the sewers, while 
by the same apparatus it can b /3 thrown over the 
fronts of the houses. This mode of street-cleansing 
prevails 111 some American cities, especially in 
Philadelphia, where the principal thoroughfares 
are said to be kept admirably clean by it; while 
the fronts of the house^ are as bright as tlios* in 
the towns of Holland, where they are washed, 
not by mechanical appliance#, but by $vater thrown 
over them out of scoops by hand labour —one of 
the instances of tin? minute and indefatigable in¬ 
dustry of the Dutch. 

It is stated m one of the lteports of the Board 
of Health, that “ unless cleansing be general and 
simultaneous, much of the dirt of one district is 
carried by traffic into another. By the subdivision 
of the metropolis into small districts, the duty of 
demising the public carriage-way is thrown upon 
a number of obscure an da irresponsible authorities ; 
while the duty of cleansing the public footways, 
which are no less important, are charged upon 
multitudes t)f private individuals.” [The grammar 
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is the Board of Health’s grammar.] “ It is a false 
pecuniary economy, in the case of the poorest in¬ 
habitants of court or alley, who obtain their liveli¬ 
hood by nny regular occupation, to charge ujrtm 
each family the duty of clfensing the footway 
before their doors. The performance of this service 
daily, at a rate of Id per week per house or per 
family, would be an economy in soap an<k clothes 
to persons the average value of whose time is never 
less than 2d. per hour.” [This is at the rate of 2s. 
a day; did this most innocent Board never hear 
of work yielding t l s. Gd. a week? Biit the 
sanitary authorities seem to be as fond hs tecto- 
tu#«*r qf “ going to extremes.”] • 

In another part of the siyne Repbrt the process 
and results are descrfbed. It is also stated that 
for the succ&irof this method of street purification 
the pavement must be good ; for “a powerful jet, 
applied by the hose, would scoop out hollows in 
unpaved places, and also loosen and remove the 
stones in those that are badly paved.” As e\ery 
public place ought to be well-paved, this necessity 
of new and good pavement is no reasonable objec¬ 
tion to the plan, though it certainly admits of a ques¬ 
tion as to the durability of the roads—the macada¬ 
mized especially—under this continual soaking 
Sir Henry Parnell, the great road authority, speaks 
of wet as the main destmyer of the highways. 

It is stated in the Report, after the mention of 
experiments having been made by Mr. ‘Lovick, 
Mr. Hale, and Mr. Lee (Mr. Lee being one of the 
engineering inspectors of the Board), that- ' 

“ Mr. Lovick, at tlje instance of the *Metro- 
politan Commissioners of Sewers, conducted liis 
experiments with such jet3 as could be obtained 
from the water companies’ mains in eligible places; 
but the pressure was low and insufficient. Nevhr- 
th-iess, it appeared that. Viking the extra quan¬ 
tity of water required at the actual expense of 
pumping, the paved surfaces might be washed 
clean at one-half the price of f the scavagers’ 
manual labour in sweeping. Mr. Lee’s trials 
were made at Sheffield, with the aid of a more 
powerful and suitable pressure, and he found that 
with such pressure 1 as he obtained the cleansing 
might be effected in one-third the time, and at 
one-third the usual expense, of the scavagers’ 
labour of sweeping the surface with the broom.” 
[This expense varies, and the Board nowhere 
states at what rate it is computed; the scavagers’ 
wages varying 100 per cept.] 

** The effect of this mode of cleansing in close 
courts and 'streets,” * it is further stated, “was 
found to he peculiarly grateful in hot weather. 
The water was first thrown up and diffused m a 
thin sheet, it was then applied rapidly to clean¬ 
sing the surface and the side walls, as well as the 
pavements.” Mr. Lovick states that the immediate 
effect of this operation was to lower the tempera¬ 
ture, and to produce a sense of freshnessj similar 
to that experienced after a heavy thunder-shower 
in hot weather. But there is nothing said *3 to 
the probable ^effect of this state of things in win¬ 
ter—a hard frost for instance. The same expedient 
was resorted to for cooling the yards and outer 
courts of hospitals, and the shower thfown on the 


windows of the wards afforded great relief. Mr. 
Lovick, in his Report on the trial works for 
cleansing courts, states :— 

u The importance of water as an agent in the 
improvement and presejyftion of health being in 
propoition to the unhealthiness or depressed con* 
Edition pi districts,yts application to close courts 
[ and ffensely-populated localities, in which a low 
sanitary pondition %nust obtain, is of primary im¬ 
portance* Having shown the practicability of 
applying this system (cleansing by jets of water) 
to the general cleansing of tfie streets, fny further 
labours have been, and are now* directed to this 
end. 

“ For the purpose *)f ascertaining the effect 
produced by operations of this nature upon the 
afm^sphere, two coprts were selected: Church- 
passage, New Compton-str#et, open at both ends, 
with a cariiage-way in the centre,'and-footway 
on each side; and Lloyd’s-court, Crown-street, St. 
Giles’s, a close court, with, at ope entrance, a 
covered passage about 40 feet in length : both 
courts were in a very filthy condition; in Church- 
passage there weie dead decaying cats and fish, 
with offal, straw, and refuse scattered over the 
surface ; at one end an entrance to a private varef" 
was used as a urinal; in««very%art there were 
most offensive smells. 

“ Lloyds-couit was in a somewhat similar 
condition, the covered entrance being used as a 
general unmal, presenting a disgusting appearance; 
the whole atmosphere of the court was loaded with 
highly-offonsive effluvia: in the coveied entrance 
this was more particularly discernible. 

# “ The property of water, as af* absorbent, was 
rendered stiikmgly apparent in the immediate 
and maikcd effects of its application, a purity and 
freshness remarkably contrasted to the former 
close and foul condition prevailing throughout. 
A test of this, striking and unexpected) was the 
change at different periods in the relative condi¬ 
tion of atmosphere of the courts and of the con¬ 
tiguous streets. In their ordinary condition, as 
might have been expected, the atmosphere was 
purer in the streets than in the courts ; it was to 
be inferred that the cleansing would have more 
nearly assimilated these conditions. This was 
not or^ly the case, *but it was found to have 
effected a complete change; the atmosphere of 
the courts at the qlose of the operations being far 
fresher juid purer than the atmosphere of the 
streets. The effect produced was in every respect 
satisfactory and complete; and was the theme of 
conversation with the lookers-on, and with the 
men who conducted the operations. 

"^he expense of these operations, including 
water, would be, for— • 

“Church-passage (time, five minutes), l\d. 

" Lloyd’s-court (time, ten minutes), %\d. 

“ Mr. Hale, another officer, gave* a similar 
statement.” 

Other experiments are thus detailed:— 

“ Lascelles-court, Broad-street, St. Giles’s. This 
court was pointed out to me as one of the worst 
in London. Before cleansing it smelt intolerable 
[sic*] “ and looked disgusting. Besides an abun- 
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dance of ordinary filth arising from the exposure 
of refuse, the surface of the court contained heaps 
of human excrement, there being only one privy 
to the whole court, and that not in a state,to be 

'publicly used.cleansing operations 

were commenced by sprmMing the court with 
deo'dorising fluid, mixed with 20 t^imes its volume 
of water; a gre^ change, fromVi very pungent 
odour to an imperceptible smell, yns immediately 
effected ; after which the refuse of the coujt was 
washed away, and the pave mint thoroughly 
cleansed by fjie hose arid jet; and now this^>lace, 
which before was ip a state almolt indescribable, 
presented an appearance of comparative comfort 
and respectability.” 

It is stated as the result of another experiment 
in “ an ordinary wide street with plenty of traffic,” 
that “water-carts and ordinary rains only create 
the mud which the jet entirely removes, giving to 
the pavement the appearance of having been as 
thoroughly cleansed as the private stone steps in 
front of the houses.” 

With respect to Mr. Lee’s experiments in 
Sheffield, I find that Messrs. Guest, of Rother¬ 
ham, are patentees of a tap for the discharge 
jjUwater at liigh 'pressures, and that they had 
adapted their invention to the purpose of a fire¬ 
plug and stand piffe suitnfte for street-cleansing by 
the hose and jet. Church-street, one of the prin¬ 
cipal thoroughhues, was experimentally cleansed 
by this process : “ Tile carriage-way is from 20 
to 24 feet wide, and about 150 yards lflng. It 
was washed almost ns clean as a house-floor in five 
minutes.” Mr. Lee expresses Ins conviction that, 
by the agency of t^ic hose and jet, every street in 
that populous borough might be cleansed at about' 
Is. per annum for each house. “ TI\p principal 
thoroughfares,” he states, “ could be thus made 
perfectly clean, three times every week, before 
business h^prs, and the®mmor streets and lanes 
twice, or once per week, at latei hours in the day, j 
b}’ tie agency of an abundant supply of water, | 
at / ess than half the sum nceessai y jor the cai tape 
aloue of an equal quantity of refuse in a solid or I 
semi-fluid condition.” ! 

The highways most frequented in Sheffield con¬ 
stitute about one-half of the whole extent of the ( 
streets and roads m the borejngh, measuring 47 j 
miles. This length, Mr. Lee computes, migftt be 
effectually cleansed with the hose and jet, ten j 
miles of it three times a week, 91 miles twice a 
week, and 16 miles once a week, a total of 
88 miles weekly, or 457$ miles yearly. The 
quantity of Water required would be 3000 gallons 
a mile, or a yearly total of 13,728,000 gallons. 
This water might be supplied, Mr. Lee opines, at 
1<£. perJLOOO gallons (57/. 4.v. per annum), although 
the price obtained by the Water-works Company 
was 6J<£. per 1000 gallons (371/. 16s. per annum). 

“ I now proceed,” he says, “ to the cost of labour: 
4576 miles per annum is equal to 14/ } miles for 
sack working day, or to six sets of two men 
cleansing 2£ miles per day each set. To these 
must be added three horses and carts, and three 
carters, for the removal of such dih'is as cannot 
be washed away and for such parts of the town as 


cannot be cleansed by this system, making a total 
of fifteen men. Their wages I wonld fix at 50/. 
per annum each. The estimate is as follows :— 


» % 

“Annual interest upon the first cost 
of hose and pipes, three horses a^id £ 
carts ...... 30 

Fifteen mqp’s wages . . . .750 

three hordes’ provender - . 0 ,. . 150 

Wear, tear, and depreciation of hose, &c. 250 

Management and incidentals, say . . 120 


£1300.” 

The estimate, it will be seen, is based on the 
supposition that pie’ water supply should 
the jilthMc cost, and not* a specific charge for the 
purposes of street-cleansing. 

The 47 miles of highway of Sheffield is but 
three miles less than those of the city of London, 
the cost of cleansing which is, according to the 
estimate before given, no less than 1 8,0001. 

The Sheffield account is divested of all calcula¬ 
tions as to house-dust and ashes, and the charge 
for watering-carts ; but, taking merely the sum 
paid to scavoging Contractors, and assigning 1000/. 
(out of the 2485/.), as the proportion of salaries, 
&c., under the department of scavageiy in the ’ 
management of the City Commissioners, we find 
that while the expense of Areet-clcausing by the 
Sheffield hose and jet was little moie than 
34/., in London, by the ordinary mode, it was 
upwaids^of 140/. per mile, or more than four 
times a°, much. The hose and jet system is 
said t to have washed the stsoqts of Sheffield ns 
clean as a house-floor, which amid not be said of 
it in London. The streets of the City, it should 
also*be borne in mind, are now swept daily; 
Mr. Lee proposes only a periodical cleaning for 
Sheffield, or once, twice, 1 •ami # tlirice a week. (A*** 
the cost of the experiments made in London with 
the hose and jet, in Lascelles-eourt, Ac., nothing is 
said. * 

Street-cleansing by the hose and jet is, then, as 
vet but an expeiiment. It has not, like the street- 
orderly mode, been tested continuously or sys¬ 
tematically ; but the experiments*arc so curious and 
sometimes so startling in their results that it was 
necessary to give a brief account of them lieie, in 
older to render tins account of the cleansing of the 
streets of the metropolis as comprehensive as pos¬ 
sible. For my own part, I must confess the 
street-orderly system appears to excel all othfir 
modes of scavagery, producing^ at once tfie greatest 
cleanliness with the greatest employment to the 
poor. Nor I so convinced as the theoretic and 
crotchety Board*of Health as to the healthfulness 
of dampness, or the daily evaporation of a sheet of 
even clean water equal in extent to the entire sur¬ 
face of the London streets. 11 is certainly doubtful, 
to say the least, whether so much additional mois¬ 
ture might improve the public health, which the 
Board are instituted to protect; rain certainly con- 
tribufes to cleanliness, and yet no-one would 
advocate continued wet leather as a source of 
general convalescence. 

I shall conclude this account of the scavaging 
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of London, with the following brief statement as 
to the mode in which these matters are conducted 
abroad. 

In Paris, where our system cff parochial legis¬ 
lation and management is^unknown, the scavag- 
ing of the etrdets—so frequently matters of private 
speculation with us—is under the immediate 
direction of the municipality, and thS (govern-' 
ment publish the Vefurns, as they do of tlfe revenue 
of their capital from the abattoirs, the interments, 
and other sources. 

In the Moniteitr for December 10, ?848, it 
is stated that the refuse of the streets of’ Paris 
s el ls for 500,500 francs (20,020/.), when sold by 
‘ in the mass; and 3,8t)0,\00 francs (equal 

to 152,000/.) wh$n, aftfr having lam tin the 
proper receptacles, until fit for manure, it is sold 
by the cubic foot. In 1823, the streets of Pans 
were leased for 75,000 francs (3000/.) per annum 
in 1831 the value was 100,000 francs (GGfO/.); 
and since 1845 the price lias risen to the sum first 
named, viz., 500,500 francs (20,020/,); from 
which, however, is to be deduced the expense of 
cleansing, &c. I may add, tint the receptacles 
alluded to are large places provided by Govcm- 


a^out 11,000/. the mile, of tea yards’ width, 
which is at the rate of 12*. 6d. the square yard, 
materials and labour included, the granite (Aber¬ 
deen) being 1/. 5s. per ton, and one ton of “seven- 
inch” being sufficient to,cover about three square 
yards. 

TV average, cost of a macadamized road, 
m^tfrials and labour included, ^constructed from 
the foundation, about 4400/. per street mile 
(ten vtfrds wide)— 5e. the superficial yard being a 
fair 'price for minerials and labour. 

Wdod pavement, on th^>other hand, costs about 
9G80/. a nnle ten yards’ w;idth for materials 
and labour, whioh is at the rate of 11*. the super¬ 
ficial taid. m 

The cost of repairs, materials and labour in¬ 
cluded, is, for granite pavement about l^c/. per 
square yard, or 1(A)/. thg street mile of ten yards 
wide ; for “Macadam” it is froriit 6c/. to 3*. 6c/., 
or an average of l.v. 6c/. per superficial yard, which 
is at the late of 1320/. the street mile; while the 
w ood pavement costs about the same for repairs as 
the granite. 

The total cost of repairing the streets of London, 
then, may be taken as follows:— 


ment, where the manuie is deposited and left to 
ferment lor twelve or eighteen months. 

Of the Cost and Craffic of the *Sthefts * 
of London. 

I have, at page 183 of the present volume, given 
a. brief statement of the annual cost attending the 
keeping of the streets of the metropolis m work¬ 
ing order. . • „ 

The formation af the streets of a capital like 
London, the busiest in the vvoiltl- streets tra\ ersed 
daily by what Cowper, even m his day, described 
as “the ten thousand wheels” of commerce—is 
elaborate and co^ly Wbrk. 

In my former account I gave an estimate which | 
referred to the amount dispensed weekly in 
wages for the labour of the wofkiueii engaged in 
laying clown the pa\ed roads of the metiopolis. 
This was at the rate of 100,000/. per week; that 
is to say, calculating the operation of relaying the 
streets to occupy one year in every five, there is 
no less than 5.200,000/. expended m that time 
among the workpeople so engaged. The sum 
expended in labour for the continued repairs of 
the roads, after being so relaid, appears to be 
about 20,000/. per week*, or, in round numbers, 
aliout 1,000,000/. a year; so that the gross sum 
annually disbursed ,td the labourers engaged in 
the construction of the roads of London would 
seem to be about 2,250,0(^0/., tha* is to say, 
1,000,000/. for repairing the bid roads, and 
1,250,000/. per annum for laying down new ones 
in their place. 

It now remains for me to set forth the gross 
cost of the metropolitan highwaj^s, that is to say, 
the sum annually expended in both labour and 
materials, as well for relaying as for repairing 
the roads. % * 

The granite-built streets cost, when relaid, 

* At p. 103 the sum of 18,22 51, is said to be expended 
in repairs annually; it should have been u^eefcly. 


Repairing granite-built streets, per 

mile of ten yards wide- % 100 

Repairing macadamized roads, per 
i street mile ..... 1320 

j Rcpaiung wood pavement, per street 

nnle *..... 100 

Or. as a total for all London,— 

Repairing 400 miles of granite-built 

streets, at 100/. per mile « . 40,000 

I 'Repairing 1350 miles of macadam- 
j lzed streets, at 1320/. per mile . 1,782,000 

| Repamng five miles of wood, at 

ioO/. per mile . . 500 

t —--- 

, £1)822,500 

The following, on the other hand, may be taken 
as the total cost of reconstructing the London 

Granite-built streets, per mile ten yards £ 

wide ...... 11,000 

Macadamized street, per stiect mile 4,400 

Wood „ „ . , 9,680 

Or, as a tqtal^for the entire streets and roads 
of London,— 

Relaving 400 miles qf granite-built £ 
i streets, at 11,000/. per mile . . 4,400,000 

j Relaying 1350 miles of macadam- 
l ized streets, at 4400/. per mile . 5,940,000 

Relaying five miles of wood-built 

streets, at 9680/. . . . M‘8,400 

£10,388,400 

But the above refers only to the road, and be¬ 
sides this, there is, as a gentleman to whom I am 
much indebted for valuable information on the 
subject, reminds me, the foot paving, granite 
curb, and granite channel not included. The 
usual price for paving is 8c£ per foot superficial, 
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when laid—granite curb 1.?. 7 d. per foot run, and without proper accesses. I Feel certain that in 
granite channel 12*. per square yard. those parts where the roads are made by Com- 

“ Now, presuming that three-fourths of the njissioners three tunes more builders, in proportion 
roads,” says my informant, “have paved foot- to their number, g*t into difficulties than in the 
paths on each aide atW. average width # of six districts where they are permitted to make the 
•feet exclusive of curb, and tjiat one-half of the* roads themselves.” • 

macadamized rpads have granNe channels t>ij each The paved ways and roads of London, then, it 
side, and that one-third of fill the roads have* appear!, cost in round numbers 10,000,0004 


granite curb on each side; these items, for 400 
miles of granite road, 1350 ^nacadamizeti, and 
5 miles of^wood—together 1755 miles—vhll there¬ 
fore amount to # $ 

£ s. J. 

Three-fourths of 1%55 mi^es of 
streets paved on each side, 
six feet wide, at 8 d. pet foot * 

superficial . . , . * . 2,770,392* 0 0 

One-half of 1#50 miles of maca¬ 
damized roads with one foot I 

of granite channel on each | 

side, at 12*. per yard square . 458,537 4 5 ! 

One-third of 1755 miles of road ! 

with granite curb on each I 

side, atJL*. 7 d. per foot run . 489,0150 0 0 j 

# _ 3,726,089 4 

Cost of constructing 1755 miles 
of roadway . . . 10,388,400 0 0 

Total cost of constructing the ^ 

streets of London . . £14,115,389 4 5 

“ Accordingly the original cost of the metropolitan 
pavements exceeds fourteen millions •sterling, and, 
calculating that this requites renewal every fife 
years, the gross animal expenditure ^vill be at the 
rate of 2,500,0004 per annum, which, added to 
1,822,500/., gives 4,322,5004, or upwards of four 
millions ^id a quarter Sterling for the entire annual 1 
cost of the London roadways. 

* Prom rather extensive experience,” adds my j 
informant, “in building operations, and conse- i 
quently in making and paying for roads, I am of 
opinion that the amount I have shown is under 
rather than above the actual cost. 

“ In a great many parts of the metropolis the 
roads are made by the servants of a body of Com¬ 
missioners appointed for the purpose; aitfi from 
dear-bought experience I can say they are a pub¬ 
lic nuisance, and would earnestly* caution specu¬ 
lating builders against taking building ground or 
erecting houses in any place where the roads are 
under their control. The Commissioners are gene¬ 
rally old retired tradesmen, and have very little to 
occupy their attention, and are often quite ignorant 
of their duties; I have reason to believe, toe* that 
some "of them even use thfcir little authority to 
gratify their dislike to some poor builder in their 
district, by meddling and quibbling, and while 
that is going on the houses which have been 
erected can neither be let nor sold ; so that as 
the bills given for the materials keep running, 
the builder, when they fall due, is ruined, for 
his creditors will not take his unlet houses 
for their debts, and no one else will pur¬ 
chase them until let, for nonfe will rent them 


sterling, and require nearly 2,000,000/. to bo 
expended upon them annually for repairs. 

Bint this is not the sole expense attendant upon 
the*construction of the street# of the metropolis. 
Frequently, in t]ie formation of new hnefc aftf 
thoroughfare, forge masses of property^frave to 
be bought up, removed, and J*ew buildings erected 
at considerable cost. In a return made pursuant 
to an order of the Court of Common Council, 
dated 23id October, 1851, for “ An account of all 
moneys which have been raised for public works 
executed, buildings erected, or street improve¬ 
ments e Met ted, out of the Coal Duties receivable 
by the Corporation of London in the character of 
tiustees for administration or otherwise, since the 
same were made chargeable by Parliament for 
such purposes in the year 1766,” the following, 
items are given relating to the cost of the forma¬ 
tion of new streets an£ improvements of old 
ones :— 

“Street Improvements forming New 
v Thoroughfares. 

f Amount raised 

„ for Public 

• * Works, &c. 

Building the bridge across the* river £. s. d. 
Thames, from Blackfriais, in the city 
o t London, to Upper Ground-street, in 
♦he county of huney, now called 
Biackfnars Bridge, and forming the 
avenues thereto, and embanking the 
north abutment of the said ftridge— 

(Entrusted to the t’oiporation of the 
city of London) . . . . 210,000 0 0 

Making a new line # of streets from Moor- 
fields, opposite* Chiswell-street, to- 
waid.s the east into Bishopsgate-street 
(now Crown-street and Sun-street), 
also from the east end of Chiswell- 
street westward into Bail>icaii—(Cor- 
poiation of the city or London). . 16,500 0 0 

Making a new street from Crispin-street, 
near spitalfields Church, into Bishops- 
gate strtet (now called Union-street), 
in the city of London and in the 
county of Middlesex—(Commissioners 
named in Act 18, George III., e. 70) . 9,000 0 0 

Opening communications between Wap- 
pmg-street and Ratclifl'e-highway, and . • 

between Old Gravel-lane find Virgirna- 
s>treet,*all in the county of Middlesex « 

— (Commissioners appointed? under 
Act 17, Geo. III., e. 22) . . . 1,000 0 0 

Foimatiom.f Farringdf*n-street, removal 
J of Fleet-market, and erection of Far- 
ringdon-market, in the city of London 
I —(Corporation of the city of London). 250,000 0 0 
[ Formation of a new street from the end 
; ot Coven try-street to the junction of 
J Newport street and Long-acre (Cran- 
bourn-street), continuing the line of 
street from Waterloo Bridge, already 
completed to Bow-stieet (upper Wef- 
lington-street), and thence northward 
inro Broad-street, I-lolbonj, andthence 
to Charlotte-street, Blooiftsbury, ex¬ 
tending Oxford-ftreet in a direct line » 
through St. Giles’s, so as to communi¬ 
cate with Holbora at or near South¬ 
ampton-street (New Oxford-street): 
also widening the northern and 
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£ d. 

Brought forward . . 486,500 0 0 

southern extremities of Leman-street, • 

Goodman's-fields, and forming a new , 

street from the northern side of 
Whitechapel to the front of Spital- 
fields Church (Commercial-street), 
and forming a new street from Rose¬ 
mary-lane to East Smithfield, near to 
the entrance of the. Lendon-docks; 
also formation of a street from the 
neighbourhood of the Houses of Par¬ 
liament towards Buckingham Palace, 
in the city of Westminster (Victoria- 
street), all in the county of Middlesex ; 
also formation of a line of new street 
between Southwark and Westminster 
in the county of Surrey— - 
(Her -.iujesty’s Commissioners of\ 

Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues) 665,000 f 0 
Note —The Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Woprts have been autho¬ 
rised to raise further moneys on the 
credit of the duty of Id. per ton for 
further improvements in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Spitalfields, but the 
Chamberlain is not officially cogni¬ 
zant of the amount. 

Forming a new street from the northern 
end of Victoria-street, Holborn (formed 
by the Corporation to Clcrkenwell- 
green, all in the county of Middlesex)^ 

—(Clerkenwell Improvement Com¬ 
missioners) . 25,000 0 0 

Formation of a new line of streets from 
King William-street, London Bridge, 
to the south side of St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral, by widening and tun proving 
Cannon-street, making a new street 
from Cannon-stieet, near Bridge-row, 
to Queen-street, and another street 
from the west side of Queen-^treel, m 
a direct line to St PaulVchurchyard, 
and widening Queen-street, from the 
junction of the said ny>w street to 
Southwark Bridge; Also improving 
Holborn Budge and •Field-lane, ahd 
effecting an improvement in Grace- 
church-streect and Ship Tavern-pas¬ 
sage, all in the city of London—(Cor¬ 
poration of the city of London) . . 500,000 0 0 

Kcdshmg the now street left incomplete 
by the Clerkenwell Improvement Com¬ 
missioners, from the end of Victoria - 
street, Farr mgdrn-street, to Coppice- 
row, Clerkenwell, all in the county of 
Middlesex—(Corporation of the City 
of London).80,000 0 0 

Total cost of forming the above-men¬ 
tioned new thoroughfares . .. . 1,764,500 0 0 

Improving existing Thoroughfares. 
Improving existing approaches, and 
forming new approaches to new Lon¬ 
don Bridge, viz., m High-street, 

Tooley-stieet, Montague-close, Pep¬ 
per-alley, Whitehorse-eourt, Chequer- 
court, Chalngate, Churchyard-passage, 

Sk Saviour’s churchyard. Carter-lane, 
Boar’s-head-place, Fry ingf Jan-all ey, 

Green Dragon-court, Joyner-street, 

Red Lion-stieet, Counter-street, Three 
Crown-court, and the east front of 
the Torn Hall, all in the Borough of 
Southwark; also ground and premises* 
at the north-west foot of London 
Bridge, Upper Thames-street, Red- 
cross-wharf, Mault’s-wharf, High 
Timber-street and Broken-wharf, 

Swan-passage, Churchyard-alley, site 
of FiBnmonger’s Hall, Great East- 
cheap, Little Eastcheap, Star-court, 

Fish-street-hill, Little Tower-street, 

Idol-lane, St. Mary-at-hill, Crooked- 
lane, Miles-lane, Three Tun-alley, 

Warren-court, Cannon-stitet, Graoe- 
churdi-street, Bell-yard, Martin’s-lane, 

Nicholas-lane, Clement’s-lane, Ab- 
church-lane, Sherbome-lane, S wi¬ 
thin's~lane, Comhill, Lombard-street, 

Dove-court, Fox Ordinary-court, Old 


1,265,721 18 1 


Post Office Chambers, Mansion-house- 
street, Pnnces-street, Coleman-street, 

Coleman-street-buildings, Moorgate- 
street, London Wall, Lothbury, 
Tokenhouse-yard, King’s AHM-yard, 

Great Bell-alley, ParffCr’s-court, 

White’S-alley, Great Swan-alley, 

^Crown-court, Georgeyard, Red Lion- < 
coun>Cateaton-streec, Gresham-street,. 

• Milk-street, Wood-strcet, Kmg-Btreet, 

Basinghal^street, Iloundsditch, Lad- 
lane, TF.readneedle-street, Aldgate 
Iligh-sfreet, and Mimlen-lane, all in 
the City of London—-(Corporatum of 
the City of London)^ .... I,016f421 18 1 
Widening and improving the entrance 
into London near Temple-bar, im¬ 
proving the Strand and Fleet-street, 
and formation of PicketL-street^and 
tor making a new street from the 
east end of Snow-lull to th/s bottom of 
lR»lbprn-hill, now called Skidner- 
streer—(Corporation ol’ the -City of 
London) . . • . * . ■ • ,840,300 0 0 

Widening and improving Dirty-lane and 
part of Brick-lane, leading from White¬ 
chapel to SpitalHelds, ahd for paving 
Dirty-lane, Petticoat-lane, Went- • 

'Oith-street, Old Montagu e-street, 

Chapel-street, Prmees-row, <Sze.. all m 
the county of Middlesex—(Commis¬ 
sioners appointed by the Act 18, Geo. 

III., c. 80). % 1*500 

Widening tjie avenues from the Mino¬ 
ru's through Goodman’s-yard into 
Prescott-street, and through* Swan% 
street and Swan-alley into Mansell- 
treet, ami from Whitechapel through 
Somerset-street into Gieat Mansell- 
street, all in the county of Middlesex 
—(Commissioners named m Act 18, 

George Hit, c. 60) .... 1,500 0 0 

Total cost of. improving' the above- 
mentioned thoroughfares . . . 1,265,721 18 1 

Paving. « 

Paving the road from \lder%gatc Bars to 
turnpike in (1 os well-street, in the 
county of Middlesex—(Commissioners 
Sewers, &c., of the City of London) . 5,500 0 0 

Completing the paving of the town 
borough of South walk and •’certain 
parts adjacent—(Commissioners for 
executing Act 6, George III , for pav¬ 
ing town and borough of Southwark) 4,000 0 

Total cost of paving the above-men¬ 
tioned thorough fares .... 0,500 0 0 

Hence the aggregate expense of the preceding 
improvements Inis been upwards of 3,000,000/. 
sterling. # 

I haws now, in order to complete this account 
of the cost <rf paving and cleansing the thorough¬ 
fares of the metfop#iiis, only to add the following 
BtatcmenWas to the traffic ol the principal thorough¬ 
fares in the city of London, for which I am in¬ 
debted to Mr. Haywood, the City Surveyor. 

By the subjoined Return it will be seen that 
there are two tides as it were in the daily current 
of • locynotion in the City—'the one being at its 
flood at 11 o’clock A.M., after which it % falls 
gradually till 2 o’clock, when it is at its lowest 
ebb, and then begins to rise, gradually till 
5 o’clock, when it reaches its second flood, and 
then begins to decline once more. The point 
of greatest traffic in the City is London-bridge, 
where the conveyances passing and repassing 
amount to 13,099 in the course of twelve hours*. 

* At p. 185 the traffic of London Bridge is stated to be 
13,000 conveyances per hour, instead of per 12 hours. 
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Of these it would appear, that 9351 consist of one- mean all such refuse matter as will admit of 
horse vehicles and equestrians, 3389 of two- being used as the foundation of roads, buildings, 
horse conveyances, and only 359 of vehicles L&c. “ Rubbish,” on the other hand, appears to 
drawn by more than two horses. The one horse »be limited, by the trade, to “ dry dirt;” out of the 
vehicles would seemX^e between two and three trade, however, ftnd etymologically speaking, it 
times ns many as the t^b-horse, which focm about signifies all such c try and hard refuse matter as is 
one-fourth'of the whole, vdiile those ^awn by rendered useless by wear and tear*. The term 
more than *4wo horses cohstitute aboat one- ihrt,* on the other hand* is generally applied to 
sixtieth of the entire numbA. # soft refuse matter, and dust to dry refuse matter 

The Return does not mei^ion the tftate of the m a state of minute division, while slop* is the 
weather on the several days and homy at winch generic term for all mt or liquid refuse matter, 
the observations \^re made, nor does it tell us I^fiall here restiict the term rubbish to all that 


whether there*was any public event occurring on 
those days which was likely* to swell or diminish 
the traffic beyond its usi^il proportions. The table, 
moreover, it should be remembered, is confined to 
the observations of only one day in each locality, so 
that we must be guarded in receiving tlf.it which 
records a mere accidental set of circumstances as 
an example of the general couise of events. It 
would have # been curious to have extended the 
observations throughout the night, and so have 
ascertained the diiterenco in the traffic; and also 
to have noted the deqiease m the number of 
vehicles passing during a continuously wet as well 
► as a showery day. The observations should bo 
further carned^out tp different seasons, m order 
to be rendered of the highest value. Mi. ILiywoot^ 
and the City authorities would really be coni erring 
a great boon on the public by so doing. 

Or thr Rubbish CahteuJ. 

The public cleansing trade, I have before said, 
consists of as many divisions as there are distinct 
species of refuse to be removed, and these appear 
to be four. Til ere is the Aom'-refuse, consisting 
of two different kinds, as (1) the w«;t house-refuse 
or “ slops,” and “night-soil,” and (2) the dry 
house-refuse, or dust and soot; and there is the 
^mtf-refj|se, also consfttuig of two distinct kinds, 
as (3) the wet street-refuse, or mud and dirt, and 
th.e dry street-refuse or “ rubbish.” 

I now purpose dealing with the labouiers en¬ 
gaged in the collection and removal of the last- 
mentioned kind of refuse. 

Technologically there are several varieties of 
“rubbish,” or rather “ dirt for such appears to 
be the generic tefm, of jyluch “rubbish” is 
strictly a species. Dirt, according to the*under¬ 
standing among the rubbish-carters, would seem 
to consist of any solid earthy ffiafter, which is of 
an useless or refuse character. This dirt the trade 
divides into two distinct kinds, viz. :— 

1. “Soft dirt,” or refuse clay (of which “dry 
dirt,” or refuse soil or mould, is a variety). 

2. “ Hard-dirt,” or “ hard-core,” consisting of 
the refuse bricks, chimney-pots, slates, &c., #when 
a house is pulled down, as well as the broken 
bottles, pans, pots, or crocks, and oyster-shells, 
&c., which form part of the contents of the dust¬ 
man’s cart. 

The phrase “hard-core”* seems strictly to 
* The core in this term may be a corruption of the 
Saxon Carr, a rock, rather than that which would at 
first suggest itself as its origin, viz., the Latin cor, the 
heart. Hard-core would therefore mean hard rock-hke 
rubbish. Instead of lumps of rubbish having a hard 
nucleus or heart. 


dry altd hard refuse matter which is the residuum 
of certain v)orn-out or “used-up” eiytfirfi com- 
mqflities, as well sts the ^mplus earth which is 
removed whenever excavations are made, either 
for the building of bouses, the cutting of railways, 
the levelling of roads, the laying down of pipes or 
drains, and the sinking of wells. 

The commodities whose residuum goes to swell 
the annual supply of rubbish, are generally of an 
earthy*jiaturc, # Such commodities as are made of 
libtous or textile materials, go, when “used up,” 
clindiy to fornf manure il ot an animal nature, and 
to be converted into paper if of a vegetable origin. 
The refuse materials of our woollen clothes, our 
old coats and trousers, are either torn to pieces 
and le-manulactured infc> shoddy, or become the 
invigorators ot our hop and other plants ; whereas 
those*of our linen or cotton garments, our old 
shirts and petticoats, form the mateiials of our 
booksund letters; while our old lopes, &c., are 
j conceited into either bwjvn paper or oakum. 
Those commodities, on the other hand, which are 
made of leather n materials, become,* when worn 
j out, the ingredients ot the prussiate of potash and 
j oilier nitxogemsed products manufactured by our 
j chemists. Our old oode^i commodities, agffftf, 
i are used pr m'p.il'v to kindle our fires; while 
the refuse <; on ..!.••» themselwes, whether the 
soot which is deposited m the chimney above, 
or the ashes which fall below, are employed 
mainly to increase the fertility of our land. Our 
worn-out metal commodities, on the other hand, 
are newly melted, ami go to*form fresh commo¬ 
dities when the me tils are of the scarcer kind, as 
gold, silver, copper, brass, lead, and even iron; 
and when of the more common kind, as is the case 
with old tin, and occasionally iron vessels, they 
either become the ingredients in some of our che¬ 
mical manufactures, or #lse when formed of tin *are 
cut up into smaller and inferior commodities. Even 
the detritus of our sheets is used as tjffe soil of our 
market gardens, j^ll this we have already seen, 
and we have now to deal more particularly with 

* The term rubbish is a polite corruption of the ori¬ 
ginal word robbage, which is .still used by uneducated 
people; tsh is an adjectival termination, as whitish, 
slavish, brutish, &c\, and is used only in connection 
with such substantives as are derived from adjectives, as 
English, Scottish, &x\ Whereab the affix age is strictly 
substantival, as sewage, garbage, wharfage, &c., ana 
is found applied only to adjectives derived from sub- 
stcinnx es, as savage A like polite corruption is found in 
the word pudding, winch should be strictly pudd&t: the 
addition of the g is as gross a mistake as saying yarding 
for garden. There is no such verb as to pud whence 
could cOmo the substantival participle pudding and the 
French word rf’rom which we derive our term is poudin 
without the g, lik ejardin, the root of our gat den. 
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STREET 

TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OP VEHICLES AND HORSES PASSING THROUGH 

HOURS OP 8 a.m. AND 8 p.h„ UPON CERTAIN 


Tempie liar (rale 
Holborn Hill, by St. Andrew’s Church 
Ludgate Hill, by Pilgrim-street 
Newgate-street, by Old Bailey . 
Aldersgate-street, by Fann-street 
Chcapside, by Foster-lane . 

Poultry, by Mansion House ,. 

Finsbury Pavement, bv South-place . 
Cornhill, by ltoyal Exchange . 

Threadneedle-street. 

Gracechurch-strcet, l»v kt. Peter’s-alley . 
Lombard-street, by Birchm-lane 
Bishopsgate Within, by (treat St. Helen’s 

London Bridge. 

Bishopsgatc-street With*, by City bound' 
Aldgate 11igk-street, bv ditto 
Leauenhall-st., rear of East India House . 
Eaxtcheap, by Plulpot-lane 
Tower-street, by Mark-lane : . ' . 

Lower Thames-street, by Botolph -lane 
Blaekfnars Bridge . . . 

Upper Thames-.street, rear of Qifeen-strect 
Snnthfleld Dais . . . .* . j 

Fenchurcli-street . . . . .1 



. STREET TRAIT IC. 

TABLE SHOWING*TOTALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF VEH« T CLE PASSING PER 
HOUR AND- PER DAY OF 12 HOURS THROUGH CERTAIN STREETS WI'KIIN THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 


Hoims Ending 


Date. 

.Situation. 

!) 

A. M. 

10 

A. M. 

11 

A. M. 

12 

Noon 

1 

r. m. 

O 

I*. M. 

3 

1». M. 

l>. RI. 

1>. M. 

0 

I*. Rl. 

7 | 

1».M. 

8 

P.M. 

Hours 

Averag 

Hour. 

105(1. 
July 0 

Temple Bar Gate . 

311 

526 

704 

TA 

691 

064 

701 

rfi 

738 

671 

! 

537, 

614 

7741 

645 

„ 5> 

Holborn-hill.bySr. And.Ch. 

3 27 

552 

670 

098 

623 

GOO 

535 

377 

915 

445 

841 

317 

6906 

575 

,, 30 

Ludgate-lnll, by Pih'nm-st. 

361 

476 

7*28 

636 

789 

514 

628 

531 

019 

684 

543 

420 6829 

569 

„.ll 

Nowgate-st., 3>y Old Bailey . 

320 

528 

628 

509 

555 

537 

.<#>4 

* 738 

572 

563 

467 

384; 6.375 

5Jl 

„ 12 

Aldersgate-st., by Fa»n-st. 

163 

261 

208 

196 

214 

,235 

194 

219 

235 

233 

229 

198 

2590 

215 

„ 13 

Cheapside, by Foster-lane 

473 

805 

1124 

1169 

1020 

1009 

1007 

1076 

1106 

964 

808 

492 

11053 

921 

„ 35 

Poultjfy, by Maixuon House 

414 

762 

1071 

1080 

1043 941 

87 5 

910 

•956 

825 

802! 

5!)5 

10274 

856 

„ 16 

Finsb«ry-pave., by .South-p! 

262 

385 

475 

387 

364 

3 45 

293 

347 

483 

475 

400 

244 

4460 

371 

M 17 

fomhill, by Roy. Exchange 

161 

364 

479 

461 

48? 

441 

493 

451 

468 

430 

.'154 

327 

4916 

40!) 

„ 18 

Threadneedle-street . 4 . 

s» 

145 

262 

214 

211 

154 

212 

195 

198 

205 

148 

108 

2150 

179 

,,19 

Gracech-st., by St. Pet.-allcy 

258 

322 

439 

507 

392 

423 

464 

516 

' 461 

436 

338 

331 

4887 

407 

,7 20 

Lombard-st., by Birchin-la 

137 

117 

156 

188 

169 

232 

237 

304 

243 

209 

130 

106 

2228 

185 

„ 22 

Bishopsg.-st., by Gt. St. Hel. 

259 

408 

500 

431) 

39b' 

238 

439 

432 

541 

450 

404 

345 

4042 

403 

,, 23 

London Bridge 

690 

1128 

1332 

1124 

1094 

1048 

1101 

118(1 

1344 

1.308 

962 

798 

13099 

1091 

», 24 

Bishp.-st. out, bvCy. Bound 

203 

329 

447 

286 

307 

342 

390 

335 

430 

439 

323 

279 

4110 

342 

„ 25 

Aldgate High-street, ditto . 

425 

422 

417 

442 

445 

379 

389 

409 

405 

401 

331. 

289 

4754 

396 

» 26 

Leadenhall-st., E. I. House 

251 

429 

595 

495 

594 

563 

525 

569 

466 

588 

«7 

418 

5930 

494 

*• *7 

Eastcheap, by Philpot-lane 

335 

346 

398 

372 

378 

343 

368 

393 

398 

349 

294 

128 

4102 

341 

„ 29 

Tower-street, by Mark-lane 

169 

222 

262 

271 

292 

324 

290 

262 

282 

238 

164 

114 

2890 

240 

„ 30 

L. Thames-st, by Botolph-la 

88 

130 

V5 

105 

105 

108 

118 

147 

168 

121 

69 

46 

1380 

115 

„ 31 

BlackVnars Bridge * . 

327 

381 

518 

516 

465 

330 

385 

416 

57<> 

548 

463 

337 

5262 

438 

Aug .1 *■ 

U.Thames-st., rear of Qn.-st 

140 

227 

165 

223 

205 

Iff 0 

164 

213 

253 

312 

176 

93 

2331 

194 

2 

Smitbfleld Bars . 

203 

230 

202 

277 

276 

255 

334 

267 

328 

28!) 

388! 

159 

3108 

259 

» 3 

Fenchurcli-street . 

206 

262 

253 

343 

293 

269 

272 

327 

364 

259 

249 

545 

3642 

303 



6576 

D757 

12208 

11686 

11408 

10466 

11068 

11351 

12543 

I 

t 

1 

125859 

10488 
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TRAFFIC. ♦ 

CERTAIN THOROUGHFARES WITHIN THE- CITY OF LONDON, BETWEEN THE 
DAYS DURING THE YEAR 1850. * 


Hour ending 

Hour ending 

Hour ending 1 

Hour ending 

» 5 r.M. * 

6'P.M. 

7 p.m. 

8 p.m. 

Vehicles 

Vehicles 

Vehicles 

Vehicles 

drawn by 

drawn by 

drawn by ! 

drawn by 


415 

230; 

19 

550! 

£31 

10 

4H6 

435 

168! 

Ki 

.373, 

150 

12 

270 

330 

11 #,[ 

4 

400 

221 

7 

288 

377 

155; 

5 

390 1 

167 

7 


180 

49 j 

6 ’ 

150 

32 

12 

172 

004 

336 

9 

005 

338 

4 

730 

59f 

337 

9 

548 

321 

0 


223 

118 

4 

184 

107 

2 

215 

253 

180 

8 

305, 

185 

3 

276 

120 

32 

2 

104 

46 

w 

157 

330 

81 

12 

.360 

93 

11 

375 

215 

*16 

2 

227! 

9 

1 

283 

104 

70 

4 

.320 

11.3 

0 

287 

765 

255 

28 

793i 

284 

24 

845 

243 



285, 

97 

8 

231 

249 

12 . 1 ) 

7 

260 

112 

17 

274 

385 

171 


35.3 1 

158 

14 

.387 

300 

28 i 

15 

,310 

88 

20 

.345 

270 

.39; 

15 

252 1 

34 

4 

226 

J 00 

8 


100 ' 

15 

.31 

13(1 

253 

65, 

18 

302! 

73 

loj 

340 

120 

.31. 

9 

125 

.83 

6 

160 

232 

19 

4 

305 ‘ 

20 

9! 

250 

223 

39] 

,7 

22(1 j 

46 

«; 

267 

7441 

2915 1 

210 ] 

7241, 

2923j 

204j 

8104 


------ .- • —_ 

! 

! h, TJ “2 * *- T3 £ 

: O ggi O* C§ O Cg 

* \n 1 j m S «S 

£12 g§! S £ 8 ;S £ 

o i o ^ o S! o o^o^'o o © <2 o 

X IIosg.lSISo|Iff X .li sg. X 

M l«8 r-W, (N {oEl«W N '«S «W Oi 


'O 2 

e s 

a g 


, ' ° 

t A 1 U 

01 ) Q> 

l| 

S2 IS 
0 1 0 

X o- 

X is 


<N 


4 470 255 
7 039 25i 
1 375 235 

12 3.00 J77 
7 187 30 
7 071 4271 

5 505 381 

4 340 135 

3 255 200 
1 150 45 

18 302 135 
J 223 201 

5 380 180] 
30 075 330 

1 3<»9 mi 

13 2J8 1411 
10 295 100] 


n S 

hK j 04 M 

13 

*435 ! 219j 

25 

3.30 j 111! 

9 

360 220 

f> 

415 142 

12 ] 

185 40 

81 

045 ,303 

IV 

505 310 

8 

.300 159 

7 

242 180 

.3 

157 J5 


A 400 218 
H 453 160 
c 530 250 
v 300 156 
k 105 40 

k 680 334 
o 080 358 
ji 243 115 
i 275 208 
J 100 50 

k 295 87 
i,! 100 9 

tiSlO 125i 
x| 775 29C 
o] 191 112 
p 300 135 
li 415 108! 
it 340 271 

s 260 26i 

T 83 21! 

01 365 78[ 

v( 160 35 

w 252 18| 

x 240 45] 


STREET TRAFFIC. 

TABLE SHOWING- THE TOTAL NUMBER OF EACH DESCRIPTION OF VEHICHB* 
PASSING THROUGH CERTAIN STREETS WITHIN THE CITY *OF LONDON, BE¬ 
TWEEN* THE HOURS OF 8 a.m. AND 8 p.m. (12 Hours.) . _ 


24 31(il Pi3] 
.. 1801 20] 
11 320 123 
33 9701 305] 
8 3051 126 1 
10 2761 HO, 
5 390I 183 


17 329 200 
4 615 209 
4 330 210 
6 * 337 126 
8 175 44 

16 482 319 
10 455 344 
16 242 142 
8 177 176 
3 116 30 

13 253 79 

3! 115 15 

7i 270 127 
33; 680 264 
8 203 112 
15 22 # 100 
15 1 292 139 


8 405. 198, 11 

17 219 92 6 

3 214| 202 4 

4 250 136’ 8 

10 141] 46 11 

7 271 ! 212 9 

3 292 i 2.99 4 

16 J4l»! 101 3 

1 186] 140 1 

3 77; 31 .. 

6 250 ’ 73 6 

.. 94! 12 .. 

7 222' 120 3 

18 510 258 30 

8 177 1 , 99 3 

11 190 96 3 

6 260 1521 « 


, 431 

15 

2801 

58 

ni 

230 

69 

5 ! 

109 

1(5 

3 

39, 

18 

195 

.34 

9 

137 

25 


94 1 

16 

4 

23 

2 

100 

15 

0 

52 

14 

. 3 ! 

40 

4 

2 

10.31 

*17 

44(i 

87 

15 

301 

89 


205! 

66 

<> 

52| 


241 

54 

17 

139 

25 

12 ! 

71, 

13 

9 

171 

(» 

205 

20 

4 

269 

. 1,1 

91 

145' 

14 


«1\ 

7 

215 

36 

8 

193 

53 

3 i 

SIB 

28 

i 

354.3] 

27.3 

8067 

3019 

256 ( 

K>71 

2911 

175]5138i242(i| 

133 


i 8th July, 
9th „ 
10th „ 

11 th „ 
112 th 
hath 
is* 
ioth ; 

17 th 
18th , 
19th „ 
20th „ . 
22nd „ 
23rd ,, 
24th " 
25th ,] 
38th " 

27 th 
29 th ;; 
30th ’ 

31 1 st ”, 
1st Aug. 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 


1850. Temple Bar Gate .... 

,, Holborn Hill, by St. Andrew's Churcl 
,, Ludgate Hill, by Pilg%im-street . 

„ New gat c-street, by Old Bailey ». 

,, Aldersgate-street, by Fann-street 

,, Cheap.side, byfoster-lane . 

,, Poultry, by Mansion House 

,, Finsbury Pavement, by South-place 

,, Comhill, by Royal Exchange 

,, Threadneeme-street 

,, Gracechurch-st., by St. Peter’s-allev 

„ Lombard-street, by Birchm-lane * 

„ Bishopsgate-st., by Great St. Helen's 

t , London Bridge .... 

,, Bishopsgate-st., out, by City Boundy 
,, Aldgate High-street. ditto 
t , Leadenhall-fctreet, East India House 

,, Eastcheap, by Philpot-lane 

„ Tower-street, by Mark-lane 

„ I.ower Thames-st., by Botolph-lane 

,, Blackfriars Bridge .... 

,, Upper Thames-st., rear of Queen-st. 

,, Smithfleld Bars .... 

„ Fenchureh-street .... 


Total Number of 
Vehicles drawn by 

si - ° 

si § 5 tj 

Sc- s s S 

— W o* « C 

• 

Total of 
the 

whole. 

Average Number 
per Hour. 

TJ „ 

S G t 0 

* 5 •«* M 

a> £ qj 

oS 0 0 9 

X %> X X 0 

„W « S 

Average 
of the 
whole. 

! 50.35 

2498 

208 

7741 

419 

208 

17 

645 

4974 

1797 

136 

cm 

414 

149 

11 

575 

4259 

248.8 

87 

6829 

354 

207 

7 

569. 

4484 

1795 

96 

6375 

•373 

149 

8 

531 

1990 

479 

, 121 

2590 

165 

40 

10 

215 

7107 

3794 

152 

11053 

592 

310 

» 

921 

0283 

3809 

122 

10274 

523 

332 

10 

856 

2<K>4 

1458 

91! 

440*0 

242 

121 

« 

% 371 

2761 

2074 

l/l 

,4916* 

230 

172 

7 

* 409 

1530 

587 

27 

2150 

128 

49 

2 

179 

3505 

1223 

159 

4887 

292 

102 

13 

407 

2019 

195 

14 

2228 

108 

16 

1 

185 

.3270 

1477 

95 

4842 

272 

123 

8 

403 

9.151 

' 3389 

35.9 

13099 

779 

282 

30 

1091 

2769 

1273 

68 

4110 

2.80 

106 

5 

342 

3222 

1378 

154 

4754 

268 

114 

12 

396 

3970 

1841 

119 

5930 

330 

153 

10 

494 

.3481 

464 

167 

4102 

290 

38 

13 

341 

2416 

.310 

105 

2890 

201 

.30 

8 

240 

1187 

152 

41 

1380 

,98 

12 

46 

115 

4132 

935 

195 

5262 

344 

78 

10 

438 

1756 

428 

147 

2331 

146 

35 

12 

194 

2843 

193 

72 

3108 

237 

16 

6 

259 

3050 

518 

74, 

3642 

254 

43 

6 

303 

88304 

34669 

2886 

125859 

7358 

2889 

240 

10488 
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the refuse of the sole remaining materials, viz., 
those of an earthy kind, and out of which are 
made our bricks, our earthenware and porcelafti, 
as well os our glass, plaster, and stone com¬ 
modities. What becomes or all these materials 
when the articles made of them are no longer fit 
for use? The old glass is, like the old ntetal, re- 
raelted and made‘into new commodities; some 
broken bottles are used for the tops of waljs as a 
protection against trespassers; and the old bricks, 
when sound, are employed again for inferior,brick¬ 
work ; but -what • becomes of the resj oft the 
^aj^hen materials—the unsound bricks or “ bats,*’ 
tne o%q]aster and mortar, the refuse slates and 
tiles and chimney-f'ots, tlfe broken pans,t and 
disheB, and, other crocks—in a word, the pot¬ 
sherds and pansherds*, as the iubbish-carters call 
them—what is done with these? 

But rubbish, as we ha\e seen, consists not 1 only 
of refuse earthen commodities, but of refuse eaitii 
itself: such as the soil removed during excava¬ 
tions for the foundations of house*-, for the cuttings 
of railways, the levelling of roads, the formation 
of parks, the laying down of pip&s or drains, and 
the sinking of wells. For each and all of these 
operations there is necessarily a certain quantity 
of soil removed, and the question that naturally 
occurs to the njmd is, -fthat is done with it? • 

There is, moreover, a third kind of rubbish, 
which, though having an animal origin/consists 
chiefly of earthy matter, and that, is the shells of 
oysters, and other shell-fish. Whence go they, 
since these shells are of a comparatively indestruct- 
. ible nature, and thousands of such fish are con- 
. Burned annually in the metropolis? What, the 
inquirer asks, becomes of the refuse bony coyer- 
. ing a of such fish * 

Let us first, however/ endeavour to estimate 
what quantity of each of these three kinds of 
rubbish is annually produced m London, begin¬ 
ning with the refuse earthen commodities. 

There is no published account of the quantity 
of crockery ware annually manufactured in this 
country. Mr. McCulloch tells us, “ It is esti¬ 
mated, that the value of the various sorts of 
earthenware produced at the potteries may 
amount to about 1,700,000/. or 1,800,000/. a 
year; and that the earthenware produced at 
Worcester, Derby, and other parts of the country, 
may amount to about 850,000/. or more, making the 
whole value of the raawufactuie 2,550,000/. or 
2,650,000/* a year.” What proportion* of this 
quantity may fall to the share of the metropolis, 
and wkat proportion of the vvyhole may«be annually 
destroyed, I know of no means df judging. We 
must therefore go some other way to work in 
order to arrive at the required information. Now, 
it has been before shown, that the quantity of j 
“ dust,” or dry refuse from houses, annually col¬ 
lected, * amounts to 900,000 tons or chaldrons 
yearly; and I find, on inquiry at the principal 
“yards,” tfyat the average quantity of PotAierds 
• 

* 1 his is the Saxon eedard, which means a sheard, 
remnant, or fragment, and is from the verb aceran, sig- 
nifling both to shear and to share or divide. The low 
Dutch Hchaard is a piece of pot, a fragment. 


and broken crockery is at the rate of about half 
a bushel to every load of dust, or say 1 per cent, 
out of the entire quantity collected. At other 
yards, I find the proportion- of sherds to be about 
the same, so that we jjw!y fairly assume that the 
.gross Quantity of broken earthenware produced 
dn London is in faund numbers 9000- loads or 
tons per annum., The sherds run about 250 
pieces to* the bushel, and assuming every five of 
such pieces to be the remains of an entire article, 
there would be in each bufhel the fragments of 
fifty earthenwares vessels; and thus* the total 
quantity of crockery ware destroyed yearly in the 
metropolis will amount to 18^000,000 vessels. 

As to the quantity of refuse bricks, the number 
annually produced, whioh is between 1,500,000,000 
and* 2,000,000,000,* will give us no knowledge 
of the quantity yearly Converted*, into rubbish. 
In order to arrive at this, we must ascertain the 
number of houses pulled down in the course of 
the twelvemonth; and I find, by the Returns of 
the Registrar-General, that the buildings removed 
between 1841 and 1851 have been as follows :— 

Decrease in tjik Number oy. Houses 
THROUGHOUT LONDON BETWEEN 1841 ANfP 
1851. , ** 


«• 

Total 
Decrease in 
10 Years. 

Annual 

Average 

Decrease. 

St, Martin's 

116 

116 ' 

St. James’s, Westminster . 

130 

13-0 

St. Giles’s 

,■>81 

18-1 

Strand . 

380 

38-9 

Ilolborn . * 

80 

8-6 

East London 

11 

1-1 

West London . • # • 

205 

26-5 

London, City of 

502 

59-2 

Whitechapel 

2 

*2 

St. Saviom’s, Southwark l . 

40 

4*0 

St. Olavc’s 

168 

15-8 

Total 

1076 

197'6 


Thus, then, we jjerccive that there have been, 
upon«an average, very nearly 200 houses annually 
pulled down in London within the last ten years, 
and I find, inquiry among those who are 
likely *to be the best-informed on such matters, 
that each house so pulled down will yield from 
40 to 50 loads of rubbish ; so that, altogether, the 
quantity of refuse bricks, slates, tiles, chimney¬ 
pots, &c., annually produced in London must 
be qo less than 8000 loads. 

But the above estimate refers only fb those 
houses which have been pulled down and never 
rebuilt; so that, in order to arrive at the gross 
quantity of this kind of rubbish yearly produced 
in the metropolis, we must add to the preceding 
amount the quantity nccruing from such houses as are 
pulled down and built up again, or newly fronted 
and repaired, which are by for the-greater mnriber. 
These, I find, may be estimated at between 5 
and 10 per cent, of the gross number of houses in 
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the metropolis. In some qnarters (the older parts 
of London, for instance,) the proportion is much 
higher, while in the suburbs, or newer districts, it 
is scarcely half per cent. Each of the houses so 
new-fronted or repaire<Pft» 4 y be said to yield, on 
a* average, IQ loads of rubbish, and, at this*rate, 
the yearly quantity of refuse bf’Jpks, mortar* &c., 
proceeding from*such a source^will be 150,1)00 
loads per annum; so that the total amount of 
rubbish produced in London by the demolition 
and reparation of housgp would appear to bs about 
160,000 loafls yearly. j 

The quantity of refuse oyster % shells may easily 
be found by the number of oysters annually sold 
in Billingsgate-market! These, from the returns 
which 1 obtained from the ^market salesmen, an<4 
printed at p. 63 of ‘the first volume of this wc#k, 
appear to be, in sound numbers, 600,000,000; and, 
calculating that one-third of this quantity is sent 
into the country, the total number of shells 
remaining in tine metropolis may be estimated at 
about 650,000,000. Reckoning, then, that 500 
shells go to the bushel (the actual number was 
found experimentally to be between 525 and 550), 
and consequently^that 20,000 arc contained in 
f^ery load, we may conclude that the gross quan¬ 
tity of refuse oysfPr sht$ls annually produced in 
London average somewhere about 30,000 loads. 
That this is an approximation to the true quantity 
there can be little doubt, for, on inquiry at one of 
the largest dust-yards, I was informed by^the hill- 
man that the quantity of oyster-shells collected 
with the refuse dust from houses in the vicinity 
of Shoreditch, Whitechapel, and othei localities at 
the east-end of tht metropolis, averages 6 bushels* 
to the load of dust; about the west-end, however, 
half a bushel or a bushel to each load is the ave¬ 
rage ratio; while from the City there is none, the 
house “dust” there bohl£ free from oyster-shells. 
In taking $he district, however, with another, 1 
aiii assured that the average may be safely com¬ 
puted at 2 bushels of oyster-shells to every 3 loads 
of dust; hence, as the gross amount of house-dust 
is equal to 900,000 tons or loads per annum, the 
quantity of refuse oyster-shells collected yearly by 
the dustmen may be taken at 15,000 loads. But, 
besides these, there is the quality got rid of by 
the costermongers, which seldom or never appear 
in the dust-bins. The costers sell about 124,000,000 
oysters per annum, and thus the e*trH quantity of 
shells resulting from these means would be»about 
12,400 loads; so that the gross quantity of refuse 


oyster-shells actually produced in London may be 
said to average between 26,000 and 30,000 loads 
peijannum. 

There still remains the quantity of refuse 
earth to be calculated; this may be estimated as 
.follows :— 

j» 1. Foundations of Houses .—Each house that 
•is built inquires the ground & f>e excavated from 
two to three yards deep, the average area of each 
being about nine yards sqyare. This gives be¬ 
tween 160 and 200 cubic yards of earth removed 
from tlie |pundation of each house. A cubic yard 
of earth is a load, so that there are between 
and 200 loads of earth displaced in the^fffTPBing 
of evefy new house. * v 

The following statement shows— , • 

This Numijer op Houses Built throughout 
London detwekn 1841 and 1851. 



Total No. 
of Houses 
built in 1()J 
Y cars. 

Average 
No. of 
Houses 
built per 
Year. 

West Bistricts . 

9,624 

962-4 

North Bistricts. 

13,778 

1377-8 

(Jentral Bistricts 

349 

84-9 

East Bistricts . 

8,343 

14,807 

834-3 

Soifth Bistricts . 

1480-7 

•» Total 

■ 46,901 

4690-1 


Hence, estimating -the number of new houses 
built yearly in the metropolis at 4500, the total 
quantity of earth removed fur the foundations of 
the buildings throughout London would be 800,000 
loads per annum. * • 

2. The Cuttings of Railways. —The railways 
formed within the area of the metfopolis during 
the last ten years Iftve been—the Great Northern ; 
the Camden Town, and Bow ; the West India 
Bocks and Bow; and the North Kent Lines. 
The extension of the Southampton Railway 
from Vauxhall to Waterloo-bridge, as well as 
the Richmond Line, has also been formed within 
the same period, but for these no cuttings have 
been made. 

The Railway Cuttings made within the area of 
the Metropolis Proper during the last ten years 
have been to the following extent :— 


Railways. 

m 

Length of 
Cutting. 

• 

Width of Cutting. • 

* 

Depth of 
Cutting. 

• 

Quantity of 
earth Removed. 

f At top. 

At bottom. 


Miles. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Loads. 

Great Northern 

u 

12 

10 

10 

290,400 

Camden Town' and Bow . 

14 

12 

10 

10 

290,400 

We»t India Docks and Bow 

2 

16 » 

10 

12 

628,000 

North Kent . 

2 

16 

10 

ie 

6$8,00(} 


Hence, the gross quantity of earth removed from been 1,636,800 loads, or say, in round numbers, 
railway cuttings within the last ten years has 160,000 loads*per annum. 
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3. The Cutting of R\gds and Streets. —Ac¬ 
cording to a Return presented to Parliament, there 
were 200 miles of new streets formed within the . 
metropolitan police district between the years ' 
1839-49 ; but in the formation of these no earth 
has been taken away; on the contrary a con- t 
siderable quantity has been required for their • 
construction. In the case of the lowering of ' 
Holborn-hill, that which was removed from the 
top was used to fill up the hollow. 

4. The Formation of Parks. —The only park 
that has been constructed during thp lat>t ten 

^fars in the metropolis is Victoria Park, at the 
easF*b*.'jUof the town ; but I am informed that, in 
the course of then works' there, no eart.i was 
carted away, the soil which was removed from , 
one part being~used for the levelling of another. I 

5. Pipe and Server Works. —The earth dis- | 
placed in the course of these operations 
usually put hack into the ground whence it 
was taken, excepting in the formation of 
some new sewer, and then a rertain proportion 
has to be carted away. Upon inquiry among 
those who are likely to be heal informed, I am 
assured that 1000 loads may be taken as the 
quantity carted away in the course of the last year. 

6. Well-sinking. —In this there has been but 
little done. Those wfto are best informed assart; 
me that within the last ten years no such wprks 
of any magnitude have been executed. 

The account as to the quantity of rubbish re¬ 
moved in London, then, stands thus :—*«, 

Refuse Earthen Materials. per^xnnum 

Potsherds and Pansherds . . 9,000 

Old bricks, tiles, slates, mortar, &c. . 160 o 000 

Oyster-shells .... 25,000 

Refuse Earth. * 

Foundations of houses . . . 800,000 

Railway cuttings . . % . . 160,000 

Pipe and sewer laying . . . 1,000 

1,155,000 

Thus, then, we perceive that the gross quantity 
of rubbish that has to be annually removed 
throughout the metropolis is upwards of 1,000,000 
loads per annum. 

Now what is done with the vast amount of 
refuse matter 1 Whither is it carried 1 How is it 
disposed of I » 

The rulbishfrom the house building'or remov¬ 
ing is of no value to the master carter, and is shot 
gratuitously wherever thefe is the* privilege of 
shooting it; this privilege, however, is very often 
usurped. Great quantities used to be shot in 
what were, until these last eight years, Bishop 
Bonner’s Fields, but now Victoria Park. At the 
present time this sort of rubbish is often slily 
deposited in localities generally known as “ the 
ruins," being places from which houses, and indeed 
streets, h^ye been removed, and the sites l&t bare 
and* vacant. v 

But the main localities for the deposition of this 
kind of refuse are in the field* round about the 
metropolis. Each particular district appears to have 


its own special li shoot,” as it is called, for rub¬ 
bish, of which the following are the principal. 

Rubbish shoots. 

The rubbish of Kqj^gton and Chelsea is shot 
' in the Pottery Grounds and Kensington-field*. 

The rubbish St. George’s .Hanover-Bquare, 
Marylebone, and Paddington, is shot in the 
fields about Notting-hili and Kilburn. 

The rubbish o£ Westminster, Strand, Holborn, 
Si. Martin’s, St. Gilflp’s, St. James’s, West¬ 
minster, W*vBt London, and Sbuthwark, is 
shot in Cubjtt’a fields at Millbank and West¬ 
minster improvements. 

The rubbish of Hampstea'd is shot in the fields 
at back of Haverstock-hill. 

/The rubbish of* Saint Paneras is shot in the 
Copenhagen-fields. 

The rubbish of Islington, Clericenwell, and St. 
Luke’s, is shot in the Eagle Wharf-road and 
Shepherdess-fields. * 

The rubbish of East London and City is shot 
in the Haggerstone-helds. 

The rubbish of Whitechapel, St. George’s in the 
East, and Stepney, is shot*in Stepney fields. 

The rubbish of Hackney, Bethnal-green, anH 
Shoreditch, is shot in 'hua Bonkers-pond, 
Ilackney-road. 

The rubbish of Toplar is shot in the fields at 
hack of New Town, Poplar. 

The Vubbish of Bermondsey is shot in the 
Bermondsey fields. 

The rubbish of Newington, Camberwell, and 
Lambeth, is shot m Walworth-common and 
Kennington-fields. * 

The rubbish of Wandsworth is shot in Potters- 
hole, Wandsworth-common. 

The rubbish of Greenwich and Lewisham is 
shot in Russia-comte.m, near Lewisham. 

The rubbish of ltotherbithc is nsec^for ballast 

The quantity of rubbish annually shot in^each 
of the above-mentioned localities appears to range 
from 5000 up to as high as 30,000 and 40,000 loads. 

Of the earth removed in forming the founda¬ 
tion of new houses, between’ one-fourth and one- 
sixth of the whole is used to make the gardens at 
the back, and tlx^bed of the roads in front of 
them’, while the entire quantity of the soil dis¬ 
placed in the execution ot the “cuttings” of rail¬ 
ways is carted wway in the trucks of the company 
to form embankments in other places. Hence 
there would appear to be about from 160,000 to 
200,000 loads of refuse bricks, potsherds, pan¬ 
sherds, and oyster-sh el Is, and about 600,000 
loads of refuse earth deposited every year in the 
fields or “shoots” in the vicinity of the metropolis. 

The refuse earth displaced in forming the foun¬ 
dations of houses is generally carted away by the 
builders’ men, so that it is principally the refuse 
bricks, &c., that the rubbish-carters are engaged 
in removing; these they usually carry to the 
shoots already indicated, or to such other localities 
where the hard core may be needed for forming 
the foundation of roads, or the rubbish be re¬ 
quired for certain other purposes. 

The principal use to which the e< rubbish ” is put 
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is for levelling, when the hollow part of any 
newly-made road has to be filled up, or garden or 
lawn ground has to be levelled for a new mansion. 
Rubbish, at one time, tos in demand for the bal¬ 
lasting of small coasting tassels. For such bal¬ 
loting 2 d. a ton has to be paid to the corporation 
of the Trinity *pouse. This rubbish has-been 
used, but sometimes surreptitiously, for balfast, 
unmixed with other things. It is, howevtyr, light 
and inferior ballast, and occupiesftnoie space* than 
the gravel ballast fronasthe bed of the Thames 

Suppose that ^ collier requiifcs ballast to the 
extent of 60 tons; if house 1 rubbish be used it 
will occupy the hold to a ^greater height by about 
10 inches than would the bitllast derived from the 
bed of the Thames. The Thames ballast is sup¬ 
plied at Is. a ton ; the rubbish-ballast, however, 
was only 3rf. tp 6c l. a tAn, but now it is seldom 
used unless to mix with manure, which might be 
considered too wet and soft, aiid likely to ferment 
on the voyage tb a degree unpleasant even to the 
mariners used to such ft eights. The uibbish, I 
am told, checks the Unmentation, and gives 
consistency to the manure. 

m9 1 am assured b*y a tradesman, who ships a con¬ 
siderable quantitvof stable manure collected from 
the different mews of tlie metropolis, that com¬ 
paratively little rubbish is now used for ballast 
(unless in the way I have stated) ; even for 
mixing, but a few tons a week are required up 
and down the river, and perhaps a small Quantity 
from the wharfs on the several canals. Nothing 
was ever paid for the use of this rubbish as ballast, 
the carters being well satisfied to have the privilege 
of shooting it. Two of the principal shoots by 
the river side were at Bell-wharf, Shad well, and 
off Wapping-street. The rubbish of Rotherhithe, 
it will be seen, is mainly “shot ” as ballast. 

The “ h^rd-core” is Readily got rid of; some¬ 
times it is shot gratuitously (or merely with a 
smaJi gratuity for beer tv) the men); but if it have 
to be carted three or four miles, it is from 2*. Qd. to 
3s. a load. This is used for the foundations of 
houses, the groundwork of roads, and other pur¬ 
poses where a hard substratum is required. The 
hard-core on a new road is usually about nine 
inches deep. There are on an average 20 miles 
of Btreets, 15 yards wide, formed annually in 
London. Hence there would be upwards of 
100,000 loads of hard-core r«qifircd for this 
purpose alone. Where the soil is of a gravelly 
nature, but little hard rubbish is needed. Oyster- 
shells did form a much greater portion than they 
do now of the hard substratum of roads. Eight 
or nine years ago the costermongers could sell 
their oyster-shells for 6d. a bushel. Now $hey 
cannot, or do not, sell them at all; and the law not 
only forbids their deposit in any place whatever, 
but forbids thoir being scattered in the streets, 
under a penalty of 5 1. But as the same law 
provides no place where these shells may be 
deposited, the costermongers are in what one of 
them described to me as “a quandary.” One man, 
who with his wife kept two stalls in Tottenham 
Court-road, one for fish (fresh and dried) and 
for shell-fish, and the other for fruit and vege¬ 


tables, told me that jje gave “one of those poor 
long-legged fellows who were neither men nor 
botfs, and who were always starving and hang¬ 
ing about for a two-penny job, two-pence to carry 
away a hamper-full o? shells and get rid of them 
jas he best could. O, where he p\it them, sir,” 
j* said the'man, “ I don’t know, I wouldn’t know ; 
*and I shouldn’t have mentioned it to you, only 
I saw you last winter and know you’re in¬ 
quiring for an honest purpose.” 

Another costermonger who has a large barrow 
of oyfcter^ and mussels, and sometimes of “ wet 
fish ” near King’s-cross, and at th<> junction of 
Leather-lane with Back-hill, Hatton-gar^*^*was 
more Communicative : w “ If yo^ ’ll walk on with 
me, sir,” ho said, “I'll show you whpre they’re 
shot You may mention my name if you like, sir; I 

don’t care a d-for the crushers; not a blessed 

d-.” He accordingly conducted me to a place 

which seemed adapted for the special purpose. At 
the foot qf Saffron-hill and the adjacent streets 
runs the Fleet-di^h, now a branch of the common 
sewers; not covered over as in other parts, but 
open, noisome, aVd, as the dark water flows on, 
throwing up a sickening stej^h. The ditch is in¬ 
differently fenced, so that inv one with a little 
precaution may throw whit he pleases into, it. 
,¥ There, sir,” said my companion, “there’s the 
pla<;e where more oyster-shells is thrown than 
anywhere in London. They’re thrown in in 
the dar^.” Assuredly the great share of blame is 
not to those who avail themselves of such places 
for ijlcgal purposes, but to those who leave such 
filthy receptacles available. Tlrti scattered oyster- 
shells along all the approaches, on both sides, to 
thnfc part of the open Fleet-ditch, evince the use 
that is made of it in violation of the law. Many 
of the costers, however^ keep the shells by them 
till they amount to several bushels, and then give 
the rubbish-carters a few pence to dispose of 
them for them. * 

Some of the costermongers, again, obtain leave to 
deposit their oyster-shells in the dustmen's yards, 
where quantities may be seen wjiitening the dingy 
dust-heaps, and a large quantity are collected with 
the house-dust and ashes, together with the broken 
crockery from the dust-bins of the several houses. 
The oyster-shells are carted away with the pan- 
sherds, &c., for the purposes I have mentioned. 

I now come to deal with the rubbish-carters, 
that is tft say, with the labourers engp«ged in the 
removal of the “ hard ” species of refuse; of which 
we have seen therq are between 160,0^0 and 
200,000 loads rfhnually carted away; the refuse 
earth, or “ soft dirt,” being generally removed by 
the builders’ men, and the refuse, crockery ware, 
&c., by the dustmen, when collecting the dust 
from the “bins” of the several houses. 

The master Rubbish-Carters are those who keep 
carts and horses to be hired for carting away 
the old materials when houses or wall$ are pulled 
down. They are also occasionally engaged in 
carrying away the soil or rnbbish thrown up 
from the foundations of buildings ; the excava¬ 
tions of docks, canals, and sewers; the digging 
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of artesian wells, &c. This seems to comprise 
what in this carrying or*removing trade is ac¬ 
counted “ rubbish*" „ 

Perhaps not one of these tradesmen is Bolfcly 
a rubbish-carter, for they art likewise the carters 
of new materials for the use of builders, such as 
lime, bricks, stone, gravel, slates, timber, iron-*; 
work, chimney-pieces, &c. Some of \hem are f 
public carmen; licensed carmen if they work, or 
ply, in the City; but beyond th,e City boundaries 
po licence is necessary. This complication per¬ 
plexes the inquiry^ but I purpose to confident, as 
much as possible, to the rubbish-cartefs proper, 
jttvinu dcfifted what may be understood by 
(t These carters* are also employed in 

digging, pick axing, &c., at the buildings, the 
rubbish of Svhich they are engaged to remove. 

Among the conveyors of rubbish are no dis¬ 
tinctions as to the kind. Any of them will one 
’ week cart old bricks from a house which has been 
pulled down, and the next week be busy in re¬ 
moving the soil excavated where the foundations 
and cellars of a new mansion haS*e been dug. 

From inquiries made in each of the different 
districts of the metropolis, there appear to be 
from 140 to 150 traAmen who, with the carting 
of bricks, lime, am other building commo- | 
dities, add also thaflj^f rubbish-carting. These, 
“masters” among them find employment for 840 
labouring men, some of whom I find to ht.ve b&en 
in the service of the same employer upwards of 
20 years. * *' 

The Post-Office Directory, under the ''head of 
rubbish-carters, givbs’the names of only 35 o#the 
principal masters, of whom several are marked as j 
scavagers, dust contractors, nightmen, and road- , 
contractors. The occupation abstract of ®clu v 
census, on the other hajid, totally ignores the 
existence of any sutfh class of woikmen, nfasters 
as well as operatives. I find, however, by actual 
visitation and inquiry in each of the metropolitan 
districts, and thus learning the names of the 
several masters as well as the number of men in 
their employment, that there may be said to be, 
in round numbers, 150 master rubbish-carters, 
employing among them 840 operatives throughout 
London. 

A large proportion of this number of labouring 
men, however, are casual hands, who have been 
taken on when the trade was busy during the 
symmer • (which is the the (< brisk season” of 
rubbish-cartage), and who arc discharged in the 
slack time* during which period they obtain jobs 
at dust-carting or scavaging, or some such out¬ 
door Employment. Among Hhe employers there 
are scarcely any who are purely rubbish-carters, 
the large majority consisting of dust and road- 
contractors, carmen, dairymen, and persons who 
have two or three horses and carts at their dis¬ 
posal. When a master builder or bricklayer 
obtains a contract, he hires horses and carta to 
take away any rubbish which may previously 
have been deposited. The contract of the King’s 
Cros# Terminus of the Great Northern Railway, 
for instance, has been undertaken by Mr. W. 
Jay, the builder; and, not having sufficient con¬ 


veyances to cart the rubbish away, he has hired 
horses and carts of others to assist in the removal 
of it. The same mode is adopted in other parts 
of the metropolis, where ^ any improvements are 
going on. The oxynejfj/of horses and carts let 
themrout to hire at from 7s. for one horse, to 14*. 
for tiyo per daw If, however, r tbe job be un¬ 
usually large, ine master rubbish-carters often 
take it by contract themselves. 

Although the operative rubbish-carters may be 
classed among unskilled labourers, they are, per¬ 
haps, less miscellaneous, as a body/- than other 
classes of open-air .workers, before they can 
obtain work of the best description it is necessary 
that they should haxe soifito knowledge of the 
management of a hors§ in the drawing of a loaded 
carriage, or of thp way in which the animal 
should be groomed and tended iq the stable. I 
was told by an experienced carmhn, that he, or 
any one with far leSs than his experience, could 
in a moment detect, merely by tho mode in which 
a mail would put the harness on a horse and yoke 
him to the cart, whether he was likely to prove 
a master of his craft in that line or not My 
informant had noticed, more especiallymany years 
ago, when labour was not so abundantly obtaiifc 
able as it was last year/ thac^k.ien out of work 
would offer him their services as carmen even‘if 
they had never handled a whip in their lives, as 
if little more were wanted than to walk by the 
horse’s side. An experienced carter knows how 
to ease and direct the animal when heavily bur¬ 
dened, or when the road is rugged ; and I am 
assured by the same informant, that he had known 
pne of Ins horses more fatigued*after traversing a 
dozen miles with a “ yokel” (as he called him), 
or an incompetent man, than the animal had been 
after a fifteen miles’ journey with the same load 
under the care of a carefil and judicious driver. 
This knowledge of the management of'a horse is 
most essential when men arc employed to work 
“ single-handed,” or have confided to them singly 
a horse and cart; whem they jvork in gangs it is 
not insisted upon, except as regards the " car¬ 
man,” or the man having charge of the horse or 
the team. 

The master rubbish-carters generally are more 
particular than the^ used to be as to the men 
to whom they commit the care of their horses. 
It may be easy enough to learn to drive a 
horse syid cart, but a casual labourer will now 
haidly get employment in rubbish-carting of a 
“good sort” unless he has attained that preli¬ 
minary knowledge. The foreman of one of the 
principal contractors said to me, “ It would never 
do to let a man learn his business by practising on 
our Worses.” I mention this to show, that rfHhough 
rubbish-carting is to be classed among unskilled 
labours, some training is necessary. 

I am informed that one-third of the working 
rubbish-carters have been rubbish-carters from 
their youth, or cart, car, or waggon-drivers, for 
they ail seem to have known changes; or they 
have been used to the care of horses in the capacity 
of ostlers, stable-men, helpers, coaching-inn por¬ 
ters, coachmen, grooms, and horse-breakers. Of 
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tlte remainder, one-half, I am informed, have 
“ had a turn” at such a\ocation3 as seavagery, 
bricklayers’ labouring, dock work, railway ex¬ 
cavating, night worii^ and the many toils to 
which such men resort in their struggles to 
•obtain bread, whatever may have been their 
original occupation, which is J*arcly that # of air 
artizan. The other, and wfyit may be called 
-the greater half of the remaining number^ is com¬ 
posed of agricultural labourers tyho were rubbish- 
carters in the county, and of the matiy men 
who have*had the care of li^rses and vehicles 
in the province!, and who »hayo sought the me¬ 
tropolis, depending upon their thews and sinews 
for a livelihood, as pibrter8,*or carmen, or labourers 
in almost any capacity. - r £he most of these m^n 
at the plough, the harrow, ihe manure-cart, the 
hay and com ^tarvests, have been practised carters 
and horse dtivers before they sought the expected 
gold in the streets of London. Full a third of 
the whole body of rubbish-carters are Irishmen, 
who in Ireland were small farmers, or cottiers, or 
agiieultural labourers, or belonged to some of the 
classes I have described. 

The im*phaniqs among rubbish carters I heard 
Estimated, by men with equal means of informa¬ 
tion, as one m teflifty gnd one in lifteen. Among 
these quondam mechanics were more farriers, 
cart and wheel wrights, than of other classes. 

It seems to be regarded as an indispensable 
tiling that woiking rubbish-carters should have 
one quality—bodily strength. I am told that one 
employer, who died a few weeks ago, used to say 
to any applicant for work, “ It’s no use asking 
for it, if you wif^i to keep it, unless you can lilt 
a horse up when he’s down.” 

As I have shown of the scavagsrs, Ac., the 
employers in rubbish-carting may he classed as 
“honourable” and “ f^urfs.” The men do not 
use the ^ord “honourable,” nor any equivalent 
term, but speak of their masters, though with no 
gr«*it distinctiveness, as being either “good,” or 
“scurfs.” As in other branches of unskilled la¬ 
bour where there are no trade societies or general 
trade regulations among the operatives, there are 
few distincti\e appellations. 

From the facts I have collected in connection 
with this trade, it would appear that there are 180 
master rubbish-carters in the metropolis, •about 
140 of whom pay 18s. or more per week as 
wages, while the remaining 40 pay* less than that 
amount. The latter constitute what the men 
term the scurf portion of*the trade; so that the 
honourable masters among the rubbish-carters may 
he said to comprise seven-ninths of the whole. 

I will first treat of the circumstances, charac¬ 
teristi cs, and wages of the men employed itj the 
honouTalJRF^adQ. 

And first, as regards the division of labour 
among the operative rubbish-carters, the work is as 
simple as possible. 

There are— : 

1. The Rubbish-Carters proper, or “carmen,” 
who are engaged principally in conveying the 
refuse brick or earth to the several shoots. 

S2. The Rubbish-Shovellers, or “ gangers,” who 


are engaged principally in filling the cart with the 
rubbish to be removed, generally spotting, the 
tvjo offices, are performed by the sumo individual, 
wTio is both carter ayd shoveller, and it is only in 
large works that the gangers are employed. 

Master builders and others who require the aid 
of rublfish-carters for the removal of earth or 
any ot)A»r kind of ruj>bish rt-orft ground about to 
be built upon, or from old buildings about to be 
repaired or pulled down, either hire horses, carts, 
and carmen, by the day, of the master rubbish- 
cart«*rs, ,§r pay a certain piic^ per load for the 
removal of the rubbish. If the jofi be likely to 
last some length of time, the builders^.y the 
masters so much pei»load fcjj enrting^away the 
rubbish; but if the job be only for a short period, 
the horses, carts, and carmen*are "hired of the 
masters for the time. The price paid to the master 
rubbish-carter ranges from 2s. 6d. to 3s. ChL per 
load for the removal of rubbish ami bringing 
back such bricks, lime, or sand as may' be required 
for the building. # The master rubbish carter, in all 
cases, pays the men engaged m the removal of the 
rubbish. • 

The operative rubbish-carters (except in a very 
few instances) never work ir^gangs, either in the 
construction of new huildit ,s or in old buildings 
yibout to be pulled down o'^k'cpmrcd. In digging 
tlie foundations of new houses, the master builders, 
or* spec»lutoi 8, building upon their own ground 
employ their own excavators, and engage rubbish- 
carters*tp remove the refuse earth, the latter being 
merely Occupied in carting it away. 

She principle of simple co-operation or gang- 
work occasionally prevails; and, when this is the 
case, the gang is employed in shovelling and pick¬ 
ing while the carman, as the shovellers throw 
out the lubbish, fills ojj shovels the rubbish into 
the cart. * 

Each rubbish-carter will, on an average, convey 
away from two to five loads a day, according to 
the distance he ifas to take it. Calculating 850 
men to remove four loads per diem for five 
months in a year, the gross quantity of rubbish 
annually removed would be vety nearly 32G,000 
loads. 

In the regular trade the hours of daily labour 
are twelve, or from six to six; hut the men are 
allowed half an hour for breakfast, an hour for 
dinner, and half an hour for tea, and almost in¬ 
variably leave at half-past five, so postponing 'the 

tea” half-hour until after the termination <?f 
their wdrk. In winter the Jiours an# generally 
1 between the lights,” but on very short, dark, or 
foggy days, lantern^ are used. The me# em¬ 
ployed by ono farm “ often made up,” I was told 
by one of them, “ for lost time, by shovelling by 
moonlight.” The. carman, however, has to get to 
his stable in the summer at four o’clock in the 
morning, and to tend his horse after he has done 
work at night; so that the usyal hours of labour 
with him are fifteen and sixteen per day, as well 
as Sin day-work. 

The rubbish-carters ure^paid by the tecek, 18s. to 
20s. being the weekly amount; and by ihe load, 
which is indeed pieoe-work. The payment to the 
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operatives by the load varies from 6 d. to Is. 6d., 
for it is necessarily regulated by the distance* to 
be traversed. If the rubbish have to be carted a 
mile to its destination—or,^is the men call it, to 
“ the shoot”—of course it is to be so conveyed at 
a proportionally lower rate than if it had to be 
driven two or three* miles. The employment of 
men by the load, however, becomes less every 
year, and the reason, I am assured, is this :— 
The great stress of the labour falls upon the 
horse. If the aujmal be strong and mana&qable, 
a man, for the sake of conveying an extra load a 
#tUy, lyight overtax its poweis, injure it gradually, 
and deleft.‘"ate its strengtli* and its value, f The 
operative carters, ofi their part, have complained 
that sometimes even “ good ” employers have sot 
them to woikmy the load with '‘hard old horses,” 
which no management could get out of their slow, 
long-accustomed pace. Thus a man might clear 
by the piece-work but Is. G<L a day, with a hoi so 
not worth 15/.; while another carter*; with a 
superior animal worth twice as ihuch, might cleat 
3 s. or 3$, 6d. Some “ hard ” /nasiers, I was 
informed, liked these old horses, because they 
were bought cheap, and though they brought m 
less than superior animals they were easier kept; J 
while if less were earr^d by the piece-woik with | 
such horses, less was paid m wages; and if the '| 
horse broke its leg, or was killed, or inpiied,*-it 
was more easily replaced. This mode of employ¬ 
ment is, as I have said, less and less carried into 
effect; hut it is still one of the ways irt which 
a working carter may'be made a sufferer, because 
a principal aceessafy of his work—the horse—may 
not he capable of the requisite exertion. 

Thd nominal wages of the rubbish-carters tin 
the best employ are iiom IS.?, to 20s. a week ; in 
the worse-paid trade lSs. is the more general 
price; but even as little as 12s. is given by r some 
masters. • 

The actual wages arc the saifl’o as the nominal 
in the honourable trade, with the addition of 
perquisites m beer to the men of from 1.5. to 2 s. 
weekly, and of # “ findings,” especially to the 
carmen, of an amount I could not ascertain, hut 
perhaps realizing Gd. a week. One carman put 
all he found on one side to buy new year’s clothes 
for his children, and on pew year's eve last year 
he had 48.5. 0£(L, “ money, and what brought 
money; ” but this is far from an usual case. 

"The rate of wages paid to the operative rub¬ 
bish-carters .throughout the different districts of 
London, I find, by inquiries in each locality, to 
be bjfc no means uniform. For ipstance, at 
Hampstead the wages are unexseptionally 20.5. 
per week; while at Kensington, Chelsea, and 
indeed the whole of the west districts of Lon¬ 
don, they are 18.5. weekly, in St. Marlin's 
parish, however, 19s. a week is paid by two 
masters. In the north districts again, 18s. a 
week is generally' 1 paid; with the exception of 
Hampstead, where the weekly wages for the time 
labour are fts high as 2{'s., and Islington, where 
they hre as low as Ids. In the central districts, 
too, the wages are generally 18s.; the lower rate 
of 17s. and 16s. per week being pairl in certain 


places by “cutting” and “grasping” individuals, 
who form isolated exceptions to the rule. In 
a certain portion of the eastern districts, such as 
Bethnal Green, St. Gorge’s in the East, and 
Stepney, 16s. and 15s. a week appears to be the 
|* rule; while in Shdroditch and Popjar 18s. is paid 
by ail the master^ The southerif districts of the 
metropolis are equally irregular in their rates of 
wages f • Lewisham pays as low as 15s., and 
Woolwv*h the same weekly sum, with one excep¬ 
tion. 'Wandsworth, on tba other hand, pays 
uniformly 17s.; wliilqin Southwark, Bermondsey, 
Newington, and Camberwell, the wages paid by 
all are 18s. In Laitfbeth «as much as 19s. is 
given by two masters out of three; whereas, in 
Greenwich one master pays 145., and the other 
even as low as 12s. a wqrk. When I come to 
treat of the lowci-paid trade, I alA.ll explain the 
causes of the :tbo\e difference as regards wages. 

The analysis of the facts I have collected on 
this subject is as follows:—Out ol 180 masters, 
employing among them 840 men, there are— 

Wages 


5 masters employing llms^and paying 2tk\ 
5 „ „ 30 „ „ 19*. 


VX „ 

)> 

CoS , 


18s. 

o 


‘20 

» 

17s. 

16 


70 ' 

16s. 

19 


97 


ir«. 

i 


r> 

14s. 

l 


2 

» 

12s. 


• Hence, three-fouiths of the operatives may he 
said to receive 18*. weekly, and about one-sixth 
16*. 

The pci (fuibifes in this trade are more in beer 
than in money, nor are ftiey derived # from the 
employers, unless exceptionally. They are given 
to the rubbish-carters by the owners of the ite¬ 
mises where they work, and may, in tile best 
tiade, amount, in beer or m money to buy beer, to 
from 1*. Gd. to 2*. weekly per man. The other 
perquisites are what is found in the digging of 
the rubbish for the carts, and in the shooting 
of it. As in othey tiades of a not dissimilar 
character, there appears to be no fixed rule as 
to “treasure trove.” One man told me that in 
digging or shoveling each man kept what lie 
found; another said the men drank it. Any¬ 
thing found, however, Ayhen the cart is emptied 
is the perquisite of ihe carman. “ It’s luck as is 
everything; ” said one carman. “ There was a mate 
of mine as hadn’t not no better work nor me, 
once found an old silver coin, like a bad half-crown, 
as a % gen’lman he knowed gave good 

shillings for, and he found a silver spoon as fetched 
1*. 9t/, in one week, and that same week on the 
same ground 1 got nothing but five bad ha’pennies. 
I once worked in the City where the Sun office 
now is, just by the Hall of Commerce in Thread- 
needle-street,, and something was found in the 
Hall as now is; it was a French church once; 
and an old gent gave us on the sly Is. a day for 
beer, to show him or tell him of anything we 
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turned up queer. We did show him things as of the floors. Large cyphers, scrawled in white* 
we thought queer, and they looked queer, but h< vvftsh on the walls and woodwork, intimated the 
all'iis said * Chi-ish/ ^>r ‘da-amn.’ From wha dmerent “lots/’ and all spoke of desertion; the 
1’vo heard him say to another old cove as some only moving thing t^be seen, perhaps, was some 
•times was vyith him, they locked for sonfhthing flapping paper, torn from the sides of a room and 
Homan Catholic.” My inforniimt no doubt*mean which fluttered in the wind. 

“ Itoman,” as in digging the^ioundations of th< A s<&ne of exceeding bhstle follows the ap- 
Hall of Commerce a tosselated Homan pavemen parent desolateness of the premises. When the 
was found at a great depth. » * • whole has been disposed of to the several pur- 

Among these worsen are no Trade Societies chaser^, the further and filial work of demolition 
no Benefit t>r BicL-Cluhs, and, indeed, no measure? begins, flaskets filled with ihe old bricks are 
whatever for th<f upholding* of ^accustomed wages, rapidly lowered by ropes and pulleys into the carts 
or providing “ for a rainy day*” unless individu- below, it being the carter’s busines s *^ empty 
ally. If a rubbish-Airter die sick, the men in the thousand then up life empty # basketf^R*e drawn, 
same employ, whatever tfyeir number, 30 or 40 as if by a single jerk. The sound of the hammer 
contribute on the Saturday, evenings 6d each, used in removing and separating the*old bricks of 
towards his support, «mtil the patient’s coma- the building, the less frequent sound of the pick- 
lescence. Th£re are no Houses of Call. axe, the rumble of the stones and bricks into the 


The payment is in the master’s yaid on the 
Saturday evening, and always in money. There 
are no drawbacks, unless lor any penod during 
the hours of regular labour, when a man may 
have been absent fiom his work. Fines there are 
none, except in .large establishments among the 
*8armen where many horses arc kept, and then, if 
a man do not-kea^Phis/egular stable-hours in the 
mornings, especially the Sunday mornings, he is 
lined Gd. These fines are spent by the carmen 


cart, the noise of the pulleys, the shouts of the 
men aloft, crying “ be-low there!” the half-arti¬ 
culate exclamations of the carters choked with 
dust, form a curious medley of noises. The atmo¬ 
sphere is usuall^a cloud of dust, which sticks to 
the men’s hair like powder. The premises are 
boarded round, and if adjoining a thoroughfare 
the boards are closely fitted, to prevent the curious 
# and the loiterers obstructing the curient of pas¬ 
sengers. The work within is confined to the 


generally, and most frequently in beer. 

The usual way of applying for is to call 
at the yards or premises, or, more frequently, to 
take a round in the districts where it is known 
that buildings or excavations are being carried on, 
to mquiie of t|jp men if a hand be wanted. 
Sometimes a foreman may be there who haS 
authority to “put on” new hands;#if not, the 


lalfourens; “no persons admitted except on busi¬ 
ness ” seems a rule rigidly enforced. The only 
men imsijle who appear idle are the over-lookers, 
or sun<A ors. The}' stand with their hands m their 
bleaches* pockets; and a stnthjrer to the business 
might account them uninterested spectators, but 
for the dnections they occasionally give, now 
qufctly, and now snappishly, while the Irishmen 


applicant, with the prospect of an engagement in 
view, calls upon any paity he may be directed to. 
Several ni|fi told me that when they were engaged 
nothing was said about character. The employers 
seem to be much infliienced by the applicant's 


show an excessive degie^ of activity, the assump¬ 
tion of which never deceives«ui oveilooker. 

From twelve to one is the customary dinner- 
hour, and then .all is quiet. On "visiting some 
new buildings at "Maida-hill, I found seven men, 


appearance. 

I must now give a brief description of the 
rubbish-carter, and the scene of his labours. 

Any one who observes, and does not merely 
see, the labour of the rubbish-carter, will have 
been struck with the stolid inc^iference with which 
these men go about their work, however touch 
the scene of their labours, from its historical asso¬ 
ciations, may interest the better informed. So it 
was when the rubbish carters were employed in 
removing the ruins of the .old Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, and of that portion of ‘the Tower which 
suffered from the ravages of the fire; and so it 
would be if they were directed to-moirow to 
commence the demolition and rubbish-carting of 
WestnnfriWuiAbbey, the Temple Church, or St. 
Paul’s, even in their present integrity. 

Sometimes the scene of the rubbish-carter’s 
industry presents what may be called a “ piteous 
aspect.” This was not long ago the case in 
Cannon-street, City, and the adjacent courts and 
alleys; when the houses had been cleared of their 
furniture, the windows were removed (giving the 
house what may be styled a “blind” look);'most 
of the doors had been taken away, as well as some 


out of about 30, all fast asleep in the nooks and 
coiners of the piles of bricks and rubbish, the day 
being fine. The Others were citing their dinners 
at the public-houses or at their own homes. 

In the progiess of pulling down, the work of 
removal goes on very rapidly where a strong foice 
is employed—the number varying from about 
twelve to 30 men. A four-stoned house is often 
pulled down to its basement, and the contents of the 
walls,floors, &c., removed,in ten days ora fortnight? 

As tha work of demolition goes on, t^c rubbish- 
carter loads the cart with the old bricks, mortar, 
and refuse which thg laboureis have displaced. 
In some places, ^vhere a number of buildings is 
being removed at the same time, an inclined plane 
or road is formed by the rubbish-carters, up and 
down which the horses and vehicles can proceed. 
Until such means of carriage have been employed, 
,he rubbish from the interior foundation is often 
ihot in a mound within the premises, and carried 
jff wlftn the way has been formed, excepting such 
portion as may be retained«for any purpose. 

In hot weather, many of the fubbish-carteri in 
.he fair trade work in their shirts, a broad woollen 
belt being strapped round the waist, which, they 
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say, supports “the small\>f the back” in their 
frequent bending and stooping. Some wtar 
woollen night-caps at this work when there!is 
much dust; and nearly allC-the men in the ho¬ 
nourable trade wear the “strong men's” half¬ 
boots, laced up in the front, as the best protectors 
of the feet from tin* intrusion of rubbish.* 

In the cold weather, the rubbish-carter’s work¬ 
ing dress js usually a suit of strong drab-white 
fustian. The suit comprises a jacket with two 
large pockets. Tlie cost of such a suit, nevV^at a 
slop-tailor’s, is from 28s. to 35*.; from a good 
4niop, qnd of better materials, 4 Os. to 55s. Some 
ptefer slK'*\ corduroy to fqstnin trowsers j and 
some work in BhortSmoek-hocks. 

Having Mms shown the nature of the work, 
the class of men employed, and the amount of ie- 
muneration, I pioeeed to describe the ihoiacteristics 
of the rubbish-carters employed by the honomable 
masters; I will then describe the state of the 
labourers who are casualty rather than tundantly 
employed ; and finally speak of **hc condition and 
habits of the‘lower-paid workers f ,under the cheap 
masters. 

The Ability to Read and II "tile — I think 1 
heard of fewer instances of defective education j 
among the rubbish-carters than among other \ 
classes of unskilled labourers. The numbei of j 
men who could read and not write, I found com¬ 
puted at about one-half. It appears that the 
children of these men are very generally .sent to 
school, which is certainly a healthful sign as to 
the desire of the ^)Arents to do justice to their 
offspring. As affiong other classes, I met will 
uneducated men who had exaggemtod notions 
of the advantages of the capability of rea^ng 
and writing, and men who possessed such capa¬ 
bility representing i£ as tf worthless acquirement. 

The majoiJy of the Jlubbish-t at levs in the 
honourable tiade aic, I am informed, realty 
married, men, and have fannlie# ‘ born in lawful 
wedlock.” One decent and intelligent man, to 
whom I was refcried. said (his wife being piesent 
and confirming his statement) . “ I don’t know 
how it is, sir, blit they say one scabbed sheep 
will affect a flock.” “ Oh ’ it’s dreadful,” said the 
wife; “ but some way it seems to run in places. 
Now, we’ve lived among people much in our own 
way of life in Clerkenwell, and Pcntonville, and 
Paddington. "Well, we’ve reason to believe, that 
there wasn’t much living together unmarried m 
ClerkonweJ} or Pentonulle, but a gooditji deal m 
Paddington. I don't know why, for they seemed 
to liv^> one w'ith another, just as men do with their 
wives. But if there’s daifghtqjs, sir, as is grow¬ 
ing up and gets to know it, as they ’re like enough 
to do, ain’t it a bad example * Yes, indeed,” 
said the wife, “and I’m told they call going 
together in that bad way—they ought all to be 
punished—without ever entering a church or 
chapel, getting ‘heady married.’” I inquired if 
they jvere not perhaps married quietly the 

Kegistrar’i office 1 that,” said Mrs 13-, 

“ aiii’t like being' married at all. 1 would never 
have consented to such a way, but I’m pretty 
certain they don’t as much as do. tlu^. No, sir,” (in 


answer to another inquiry), ** I hope, and think, 
it ain't so bad among young couples as it was, but 
its bad enough as it is, l.£od lie knows.” The 
proportions of Wedlock^pi/i Concubinage I could 
not luarn, for the w oroan, I was assured, always 
.took tfce man’s nadie; and both man*and woman, 
unless m their (Zips or their quarrels, declared 
they wej;e man anti wife, only there was no good 
in wasting monej, to get their “marriage lines” 
all lor # qo use. 

The Politics of the rullftsli-carters* are, I am 
assured by some W the best .informed among 
them, of no fixity, or principle, or inclination 
whatever, as regards oiie-hal^ of the entire body; 
and that the other half, whether ignorant or not, 
ate Chartists, the Indh generally excepted, and 
they, J understood, as J had learned oti previous 
occasions, had no political opinions,vunless stu h as 
weic entertained by their priests. Strong, rude, 
and ignotant as many of these carters are, I am 
told that few of them took part* in any public 
manifestation of opinion, or in any distmbauce, 
unless they were out of work. “ I think I know 
them well,” one of their body said to me, “and 
.as long as they have pretty nfiddluni, of worl<^ 
it’ll take a \eiy gieat thing ind eed to moie ’em. 
ff they was longish out wolf and felt a pinch, 
very likely they *d be found ready for anything.” 

II ilk ?expect to Nice Tiade, I am told that these 
men sometimes discuss it, and formeily discussed it 
far more* frequently among themselves, but that 
it was not abo\e one in a dozen, and of the better 
sort only, who cared to talk about it either now 
or then. Then* seems no doubt that the majority, 
whether they understand its piJ!iciples and work¬ 
ing or not, are favourable to it; J may say, from 
all I could learn, that the r/uat majonty are. I 
heaul of one rubbish-carter, foimerly a small 
farmer, who left London A" >r some, other employ¬ 
ment, in the spring, contending, and taking pain* 
to enforce his conviction, that Fiee Trade would 
rum the best interests of lubbish-carters, as year 
by year there would be more agricultural labourers 
resorting to the gre.it towns to look for such 
work as rubbish-caiting, for every farmer would 
employ mine Irish labourers at bis own terms, 
and even the 8.<?. a week, the extent of the earn¬ 
ings ^f the agricultural labourers in some parishes, 
would be undersold by the Irish. Last winter, 
he said, very«pi^ny countrymen came to London, 
and would do so the next, and more and more 
every year, and so make labour cheaper... 

As far as I could* extend my inquiries ami 
observations, this man’s arguments—although I 
cannot say j heard any one offer to controvert 
them—were not considered sound, nor his facts 
fully established. There were great 

numbers of good hands out of employment last 
winter, and many new applicants for woik; “but 
buildings,” I was told by a carman, “are of course 
always slacker carried on in the winter. Now, 
this year, so far (beginning of October), things 
seem to promise pretty well in our business, and 
bo if it’s good this winter and was bad the last, 
why, as there’s the same Free Trade, it seems as 
if it bad nothing to do with it. There’s not so 
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much building going on now as there was a few 
years ago, but trade’s steadier, I think.” 

Other rubbish-cartes, in the beat trade, said 
that they had found liHle difference for Bix oi 
•eight years,.only as bread was cheaper or dearer 
and, if Free .Trade made breftd cheap, lib man 
ought to gay a word against i^*“no matter About 
anything else.” Of course I give these, opinions 
as they came to me. .» ' 

As to Food, thesf^abourers, when in fiJl work, 
generally live what they comnder well; that is, 
they cat meat afld have bear to their meals every 
day. Three of them told me that they could not 
sny what their living coat separately, as they took 
all their meals at home with their families, their 
wives laying out the money p 0 One couple had six 
children, and the hupland said they cost him 
about '17 a - . a*week m food, or about 2 . 9 . 6d. per 
head, reckoning a pint of beer a day for himself, 
and not including the youngest, which was an 
infant at the bieast. The father earned 22s. 
weekly, and the eldest child, a boy, 35 . 6d. a 
week for carrying out and collecting the papers for 
a news’-a^ent. # The wife could earn nothing, 
•although an excellent washerwoman, the cares ol 
her family occupjii*£ her whole time. She always 
had “ the cold shivers,” she said, “ if ever she 
thought of John's being out of work, but he was 
a steady man, and had been pretty fortunate.” 
If these men were engaged on a job at any 
distance, they sometimes breakfasted before start¬ 
ing, or carried bread and butter with them, and 
eat it to a pint of coffee if near enough to a coffee- 
shop, but in sjmo places they were not near 
enough. Their dinners they carried with them, 
generally cold meat and bread, m a Jmsin coxered 
with a plate, a handkerchief being tied round it 
so as to keep the plate firm and afford a hold to 
the bearm*. “It’s no?always, you see, sir,” said 
a rubbisn-carter, “ that there's a butcher’s shop 
iKm,r enough to nm to and buy a bit of steak and 
g**t it dressed at a tap-room lire, just for buying a 
pint of beer, and have a knife and fork, and a 
plate, and s.ilt found you into the baigain, and 
pepper and mustard too, if you ’ll give the girl or 
the man 1<Z. ft week or so. lint we ’re glad to get 
a good cold dinner. O, as to beer, it would be a 
queer out-of-the-way place inaeed where a logidloid 
didn’t send out a man to a building with beer.” 
One single man, who told me hq urns only a small 
eater, gave me the following as his datljj bill of 
fare, as lie rarely took any meals at his lodgings : 

• . 9 . d. 

Half-quartern loaf . . . .0 2 ® 

Gutter . . . . . .01 

Coffee (twice a day) . . . .03 

Flev e ff H ^s^Jc beer, sometimes a pint and * 
sometimes half-a-pint, but often obtained 
as a perquisite . . . (average) 0 1 1 

h lb. of beef steak, or a chop, or four or 
five pennyworth of cold meat from a 
cook-shop . . . (average) 0 5 

Potatoes.0 1 

Pinner beer. 0 2 

Brehd and cheese and beer for supper . _0 _4 


This was the average cost of his daily food, 
while on Sundays he generally paid Is. GcZ. for 
breakfast and tea, and a good dinner off a hot 
joint with baked potatoes from the oven, along with 
the family and other lodgers. He had a good 
walk ev*iy Sunday morning, he said, but liked to 
sleep away the afternoon., He found his own 
Sunday beer, costing r 4 d. dinner and supper, but 
he didn’t eat anything at supper, ns he wasn't 
inclined after resting all day, and so his weekly 
expqpSesJn food were :— 

d. 

Six working days, at Is. 84 ^. a drfy 10 1} 1 

Sunday • • • • jjp? 0 ! 10 

"Week’s food . . . • t 11 114 

To this, in the way of drink or luxuries, I might 
add, the carter .said, 2 d. a day for gin (although 
he wasn’t a diinker and Mas very seldom tipsy), 
“for I treat a fnend to a quartern one day and 
may be l*e stands tieat the next.” Also 4 d. for 
Sunday gin, as life and the other men took a glass 
just befme diqn^r for an appetite, and he took one 
alter dinner to send him asleep. Add, too, 3d. a 
week for tobacco. In all l,s. 7 d., which swells 
the weekly cost of eating, dunking, and smoking 
to 13.9. 6}d. His washing- was 4 d. a week (he 
washed his woikmg jackerand tiowsers himself), 
hi# renj 2.9. G(/. for a bed to lumself; bo that, 
1 G.«. 4 yd. being spent out of an earning of 1 8 . 9 ., 
he had but l.s. 5 \d% a week left for his clothes, 
shoes, If he wanted a shilling or two for 

instiling, he said, he knocked off his supper, and 
then nothing was allowed in-ohis reckoning for 
perquisites, so he might lie 2.9. in hand, at least 2 . 9 ., 
•\#>ry week in a regular way of living. This man 
•xpressed his conviction that no man, who had 
to work hard, could livg at smaller cost than he 
did. That numbers of men did so, lie admitted, 
mt he “ couldn’t make it out.” The two ways of 
lung which I lw\e described may be taken as 
lie modes prexalent among this class of labourers, 
who seek to live “ comfortably.” Others who 
‘rough it” live at less cost, dining, for instance, 
ff a pennyworth of pudding and half a pint 
I’ beer. 

1 ascertained that among the rubbish-carters, 
hose most fit'fjncnth/ attendant on -public worship 
are the Irish Horn,<tn ('athotics , and such Englishmen 
s had been agricultural labourers in rural parishes, 
nd had been reared in the habit of church-goinjt; 

1 habiL m which, hut fiot without many excep- 
.ions, they still persevere. • Among ^London-bred 
labourers such habits are rarely formed. 

The abodes o£ the+better description of -Ai.hlish- 
’arters are not generally m those localities which 
ire crowded with the poor. They reside in the 
treets off the Edge ware and 11 arrow-roads, as 
unlding lias been carried on to a very great ex- 
,ent in Westbourne, Maida-hill, Sec.; in Portland- 
.own, Cumden-towii, Somers-IDwn, about KingV 
ros§; in Islington, Pentonville, and Clerkenwell; 
jff the Commercial Mile-en4-roads; in 

Walworth, Camberwell, Kennington, and *New- 
mgton; and, indeed, in all the quarters where 
building bo^} been prosecuted on an extensive 


1 
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scale. I was in some of their apaitments, a^rd 
found them tidy and comfortable-looking: one was 
(Specially so. Some stone-fruit on the mantel¬ 
shelf shone as if newly painted, and the fender 
and fire-irons glittered from their brightness to 
the fire of the small grate. The husbafid, how¬ 
ever, was in good 1 eA'rnings, and the wifft cleared 
about 5s. weekly on supeiior needlework. There 
was one thing painful to observe—the contrast 
between the lobust .and sun-burnt look pf the 
husband, and tiny delicate and pallid, not 11 say 
sickly, appeyrance of the wife. The rents for 
^nfurn^he^ apartments vary from 2s. to 5s., but 
larely the 4 .' tier, unless tin? wife take in a 1 little 
washing. I heard of some at 2 .?., but very few, 
2 s. 0d. to Ss.yid. are common prices. 

1 heard of no pai tiality for avinsanaits amour/ 
live, rubbish-cartas, beyond what my informant 
spoke of—a visit to the play. Some, I was told, 
but principally the younger men, never missed 
going to a fair, which was not too far off.' I think 
not quite one-half of those I spoke to, with the 
best earnings, had been to the Exhibition. Of the 
worst paid, I am told, not one in 50 went: one man 
told me that he had no amusements but his pipe 
and his beer. Some of them, 1 was assured, diank 
half a gallon of beer ii% a day, but at intervals, so^ 
as not to be intoxicated. “ A hand at cribbage” 
is a favourite public-house game yinong #. few 4 of 
these men ; but not above one in lialf-a-dozen, I 
was assured, “knew the cards,”and not op^m two 
dozen played them. 4 

These, then, artf'thc charactei istics of «the 
labouring rubbish-carters employed m the honour¬ 
able trade. 

A fine-looking man, upwards of six feet*in 
stature and of proportionate bulk, with so smart 
a set to his bushy whiskers, and a look of such 
general tidiness (after lie had left off woik in the 
evening), that lie might have been taken for a hfe- 
giuudsman had it not been for a slight slouch of 
the shouldeis, and very unnulitary gait, gave 
me the following account : 

“ I’m a Londoji man,” he said, “ and though 
I'm not yet 25, I've kept myself for the last 
five years. I’ve worked at rubbish-carting and 
general ground-work (digging for pipe-laying, Ac.,) 
as we nearly all do, but mainly at rubbish-carting, 
and I’m at that now. My friends are in the 
same line, so I helped them : I was big enough, 
ifiid was brought up tint way. O, yes, I can 
read and »ritc, buj I haven’t time, tr very 
seldom, to read anything but a newspaper now 
and again. I’m a carman now, and have 
a very good master. I’ve serfed him, more 
or less, for three years. I have had 2 5s. a week, 
and I have had 29s., but that included over-woik. 
Two hours extra wotk a day makes an extra day- 
in the week, you see, sir. 0 , yes, 1 might have 
saved money, and I’m trying to save 25/. now to 
see if I can’t raise a horse and cart, and begin for 
myself in a small way, general jobbing. S. ’ve 
been used A) cart mould} and gravel, and turf for 
gentlemen’s gardens, or when gardens have been 
laid out in new buildings, as well as rubbish, for 
the same master. Last year I set* to work in 


hard earnest in the same way, and this is where 
it is that always stops me. Mr.-[his em¬ 

ployer] is very busy now. /id things look pretty 
well about here [Canftten-town], but I don’t 
know-how it is iii.otlier parts. It w.as the 8 amc , 
•last y&ar, but trayle fell off in th^winter, and I 
J was three month* out of work. 0 , that’s a 
common‘case, especial with young men, for of 
course*the old haifds has the preference. That’s 
where it is, you see, sir; it*; a uncertain trade. 
It ’8 always that^new shoes is wanted, hut it 
ain’t always new^houses. My % on ey all went, 
and then all my things went to the pawn, and 
when I got fairly to work £gam, 1 had a shut 
aqd a shilling left, and.owed some little matters. 

I’d saved well on ta*50 s., and could have gone on 
saving, but for being threwn out.^ Then, when 
you get into regular wages again, there’s your 
uncle to meet, and there’s always something 
wanted—a pair of half-boots, or a sew shirt, or a 
new tool, or something ; so one loses heart about 
it, and I can’t abenr not to appear respectable. 

“ I pay 2 s. a w.eek for my lodging, but it’s 
only for half a bed. The housp is Iqt out that 
way to single men like me, so each bed bungs in* 
4s. a week. There ’s two ,bo<W*i the room where 
I sleep; I don’t know how many in all. Why, 
yes, it’s a respectable soit of a place, but I don’t 
much like it There’s plenty such places; some’s 
decent 311 jl some’s not. Oh, ceitiunly, a place of 
your own’s best, if it’s ever so humble, but it 
wouldn’t suit a man like me. I may work one 
week at Paddington, and the next at Pow, and if 
I had a furnished room at Paddington, wli.it good 
would it be if I went to work at Pow I Only the 
bother and expense of removing my sticks again 
and again. O, people that find lodgings for such 
as me, know that well enough, and makes a prey 
of us, of course. 4 

I take iny meals at a public-house or a coffee- 
simp. O yes, I live well enough. I have nit at 
every day to dinner; a man like me must keep up 
his strength, and you can’t do that without good 
meat. It’s all nonsense about vegetables and all 
that, as if men’s stomachs were like cows’. I 
have bread and butter and tea or coffee for break¬ 
fast and tea, sometnifc'is a few cresses with it just 
to sweeten the blood, which is the proper use of 
vegetables. A pint of beer or so for supper, but 
I don’t care alftut supper, though now and then I 
take a bit of bread and cheese with a nice fresh 
onion to it. Well, I ’iv sure I can’t say what I 
lay out in my living in a week ; sometimes more 
and sometimes less. I keep no account; I pay 
my way as I go on. Some weeks when I get 
my Saturday night’s wage, I have from 2s. 6d. to 

Oil. left from last Saturday hut 

that’s only when I’ve had nothing to lay out 
beyond common. Now, last week 1 was 4s. 9d. 
to the good, and this week I shall be about the 
ditto; but then I want a waistcoat and a silk 
handkerchief for my neck for Sunday wear; so I 
must draw on my Saturday night. There’s a 
gentleman takes care of my money for me, and I 
carry him what I have over in a week, and he 
takes care of it for me. I "did a good deal of 
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work about his houses—he has a block of them— 
and his own place, «-^d I’ve gardened for him ; 
and from what I’ve heaM, my money’s safer with 
• him than wjth a Savings’ Bank. "When I vfant to 
draw he likeaito be satisfied what it’s f3r, and.' 
lie’s lent me as much as 33<^ % in different Sums, 
when I was hard up. He’s what I call a real 
gentleman. He says if 1 ever*go to hinr ^ipsy to 
draw, and says it ^juite solemn like, h« ’ll take 
me by thb scruff of the neckband kick me out; 
though [laughiTig] he canlt Be much above live 
foot, and has gray hairs, and 'seems a feeble sort 
of a mail, I mean df a gentleman. He enters all 
I pay in a book. Here ^ is, sir, for this yeai^ if 
you’d like to see it. I wasn’J able to put anything 
by fora goodish bit. d lost my book once, but 1 

knew how much, and so did Mr.-, and he put 

it down in a lump. 

* £ s. d. 

July 18 . In hand ..130 

25 . Received ..036 

Aug. 9 ., ..036 

• 23 .• „ ..050 

Sept. 13 . „ ..096 

20 . ' JP f, ..040 

27 . „ ..040 

£2 12 6 

“If I can't save a little to start myself on when 
I'm a single man, I can’t ever alter, I fancy ; so 
I'm a trying. ^ 

“No, my expenses, over and .above my living 
und lodging and washing, and all that, ain’t lmav*y. 
"Yes, 1 ’m \ery fond of a good play^veiy. Some 
galleries is Gd., and some 3 d ; but then thcie’s 
refreshment and that # so it coats l.v. a time. Per¬ 
haps I ffo once a week, but only in autumn and 
winter, when nights get long, and we leave work 
qt half-past five. The last time I was at the play 
was at the Marylebone, but there was some opera 
pieces that don’t suit me ; such stuff and nonsense. 

I like something very lively, or else a deep 
tragedy. Sadler’s Wells is the place, sir. I 
mean to go there to-morrow night. Yes, I'm 
very fond of the pantomime. Concerts I’ve been 
at, but don’t care for them. They ’re as Hear at 
2d. as an egg a penny, and an egg’s only a bite. 

“ Well, I’ve gone to churclP sometimes, but a 
carman hasn’t time, for he has his horses*to attend 
to on Sunday mornings, a*id fjiat uses up his morn¬ 
ing. No, I never go now. Work mu*»t be done. 
It ain’t my fault. I’m sure, if I could have my 
wish, I’d never do anything on a Sunday. 

“ there's far too many as undersell^ us in 
work/l* jfciow that, but I don’t like to think | 
about them or to talk about them.” [He seemed 
desirous to ignore the very existence of the scurf 
rubbish-carters.] “ They ’re Irish m&ny of them. 
They ’re often quarrelsome and blood-thirsty, but 
I know many decent men among the Iiishmen in 
our gangs. There’s good and bad among them, 
as there is among the English. There’s very few 
of the Irish that are carmen ; they haven’t been 
much used to horses. 

“ I have done a little as a nightman when I 


v^irked for Mr.-. He was a parish con¬ 

tactor, and undertook such jobs, and liked to put 
strong men on to theln. I didn’t like it. I can’t 
think it’s a healthy trade. I can’t say, but 1 
heard i'# represented, that in this particular calling 
there wns a great deal of u*dor-contrading going 
on when the railway undertakings generally re¬ 
ceived a severe check, and when a great number 
of handSjWere thrown oat of employment, and 
sou^t e/iployment in lubbisl^-carting generally, 
and apart from rail way-work. These bands suf¬ 
fered greatly for a long time. The^tommy-shopJ* 
and tthc middle-nia? system were^Wfough to 
swallow the largest amount (ff railway wages, so 
that very few had saved money, «*nfl they were 
willing to work for very Imv wages. A good 
many of these people went to endeavour to find 
work at the large new docks being erected at 
Great Grimsby, near Boston, in Lincolnshire. 
8ome of*the more prudent were able to raise the 
means of omigi jfting, and from one cause or other 
the pressure of this suiplus labour among rub¬ 
bish-carters and excavators, as regards the me¬ 
tropolis, became relieved.” 

Of Casual Labour in fJ enf.ral, and that of 
the Rubbish-Carters in Particular. 

TYte srtbject of casual labour is one of such vast 
importance in connection with the welfare of a 
nation^and its people, and one of which the causes 
as well as consequences spem to be so utterly 
igriored by economical writers u^d unheeded by the 
public, that I purpose here saying a few words upon 
the matter in general, with the view of enabling 
tlfe reader the better to understand the difficulties 
that almost all unskilled and many skilled 
labourers have to contend vvfith m this country. 

By casual labour I mean suclj labour as can 
obtain only occasional as contradistinguished from 
constant employment. In this definition I include 
all classes of workers, literate and illiterate, skilled 
and unskilled, whose professions, trades, or calling* 
expose them to be employed* temporarily rather 
than continuously, and whose incomes are in a con¬ 
sequent degree fluctuating, casual, and uncertain. 

In no country in the world is there such ail 
extent, and at the same time such a diversity, 
of casual labour as in Great Britain. This is 
attributable to many causes—commercial and agri¬ 
cultural, natural and Artificial, controllable and 
uncontrollable. • s 

1 will first show what are the causes of casual 
labour, and th$n pofrnt out its effects. * 

The causes of casual labour may be grouped 
under two heads:— 

I. The B) isk and Slack Seasons, and Fit 
Tunes, or periodical increase and decrease of work 
in certain occupations. 

II. The Surplus Hands appertaining to the dif¬ 
fered trades. 

First, as to the briskness or slackness em¬ 
ployment in different occupations. This depends 
iff different trades on different causes, among which 
may be enumerated— 

A. The weather. 
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]3. The seasons of the year. C 

C. The fashion of the day. ( 

D. Commerce and accidents. 

I shall deal with each of these causes seriatim. 

A. The labour ( of ^thousands is influenced by 
the weather ; it is suspended or prevented m many 
instances by stormy or r<iinv weather; and in 
some few instances it 1 ^ promoted by such a state 
of things. V * 

Among those whose labour cannot be executed 
^jjn wet days}' or executed but impel fectly, and 
who ar<%cgisequently deprived of their ordjuaiy 
means of filing of. such days, are—paviours, 
pipe-layers,-bricklayers, painters of the exteriors 
of houses, slaters, fishermen, watermen (plying 
with their boats lor liiie), the crews of the river 
steamers, a large body of agricultural labourers 
(such as hedgers, ditchers, mowers, reapers, 
ploughmen, thatchers, and gardeners)* coster¬ 
mongers and all classes of street-S-dlera (to a great 
degree), street-performers, and showmen. 

With regard to the degree m which agricultmal 
(or indeed in this instance woodland) labour may 
bo influenced by the weather, I may state that a 
lew years back there had been a fall of oaks on an 
estate belonging to Col. Cradock, near (ireta-bridge, 
and the poor people, old men and women t in the 
neighbouihood, were selected to stiip off the bark 
for the tanners, under the direction of a person 
appointed by the proprietor: for this worn they 
were paid by the baahbt-load. The trees lay in jin 
open and exposed situation, and the. rain was so 
incessant that the “barkers” could scarcely do any 
work for the whole of the first week, but kt^it 
ivaiting under the nearest shelter in the hopes 
that it would “ clear jip.”‘ In the first week of 
this employment nearly one-third of the poor per¬ 
sons, who had commenced their work Avith eager¬ 
ness, had to apply for some tenfporary parochial 
relief. A rather curious instance this, of a parish 
suffering from the casualty of a very humble 
labour, and actually from the attempt of the poor 
to earn money, and do Avork prepared for them. 

On the other hand, some few classes may be 
said to be benefited by the rain which is im¬ 
poverishing others: these are cabmen (who are 
the busiest on showery days), scavagers, umbrella- 
makers, clog and patten-makers. I Avas told by 
tlA* omnibus people that their vehicles filled better 
in hot than ip Avet weather. * 

But the labour of thousands is influenced also 
by the wind; an easterly Avyid pre\ailing for a 
feAV days will throw out of employment 20,000 
dock labourers and others who are dependent on 
the shipping for their employment; such as lump¬ 
ers, corn-porters, timber-porters, ship builders, sail- 
makers, lightermen, watermen, and, indeed, almost 
all those who are k^own as ’long-shoremen. The 
same state of things prevails at Hull, Bristol, 
Liverpool, and all our large ports. * 

Frost, again, is equally ihimical to some labourers’ 
interests; the frozen-out market-gardeners are 
familiar to almost every one, and indeed all thole 
who are engaged upon the land may Be said to be 
deprived of Avork by severely cold weather. 


In the Aveather alone, then, Ave find a means of 
starving thousands of our^people. Rain, wind, 
and frost are many a labourer’s natural enemies, 
and to those Avho are fully aware of the influence 
,of “ tie elements’f^upon the living and comforts 
of hundreds of thfjr fellow-creatures, the changes 
of weather are frequently watched Avith a terrible 
interest.* 1 am convinced that, altogether, a wet 
day deprives not less than 10 p,000, and probably 
nearer 200,000 people, including builders, brick¬ 
layers, and agricultural labourer*, of their ordi¬ 
nary means of subsistence, and drives the same 
number to the public-hpuses#and beer-shops (on 
this part of the subject 1 have collected some 
curious facts); thus qot* only decreasing their in¬ 
come, but positively increasing their expenditure, 
and that, perhaps, in the worst of Whys. 

Nor can there be fewer dependent on the 
Avinds for their bread. If Ave thiqjc of the vast 
number employed either directly or indirectly at 
the various ports of this country, and then remem¬ 
ber that at each of these places the prevalence of 
a particular wind must prevent tlys ordinary arri¬ 
val of shipping, and so require the employment 
of fewer hands; we shalj. some idea of 

i the enormous multitude of men m this coun 
try who can be starved by “ a nipping and 
eager air.” If in London alone there are 20,000 
people deprived of food by the prevalence of an 
easterly Avind (and I had the calculation from one 
of the puneipal officers of the St. Katherine Dock 
Company), surely it will not be too much to say 
that throughout the country the^p are not less 
thhn 50,000 people whose living is thus pre¬ 
cariously dependent. 

Altogether I am inclined to believe, that avo shall 
not be over the truth if^Ave assert there are 
between 100,000 and 200,000 individuals and 
their families, or half a million of people, depen¬ 
dent on the elements for their support in tlftp 
country. 

But this calculation refers to those classes only 
who are deprived of a certain number of days' 
woilc by an alteration of the weather, a cause 
that is essentially ephemeral in its character. The 
other Series of natural events influencing the 
demand lor labour in this country are of a more 
continuous nature-*- the stimulus and the depres¬ 
sion endifring for weeks rather than days. I allude 
to the second of thp four circumstances above- 
mentioned as inducing briskness or slackness of 
employment in different occupations, viz..— 

B. The seasons. 

The|e are the seasons of the year, and not thi 
arbitrary seasons of fashion, of which r’sTiall speak 
next. 

The following classes are among those exposed 
to the uncertainty of employment, and conse¬ 
quently of income, from the above cause, since 
it is only in particular seasons that particular 
Avorks, such as buildings, will be undertaken, or 
that open-air pleasure excursions will be attempted ; 
carpenters, builders, brickmakers, painters, plas¬ 
terers, paper-hangers, rubbish-carters, sweeps, and 
riggers and lumpers, the latter depending mainly 
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on the arrival of the timber ships to the Thames 
(ancl this, owing to the ice in the Baltic Sea and 
yi the river St. Lawreftge, &c., takes place only at 
certain seasons of the yVir), coal-whippers and 
ooal-porters (the coal trade being much brisker 
m winter), market-porters, anfii those empkiyed 
in summer in steam-boat, rnilwi^*, van, and bitrge 
excursions. , 

Then there are the casualties attending agricul¬ 
tural labour, for, although the operations of ^nature 
are regular •'‘even as the seed time follows the 
harvest,” there ■«?, almost jnvlriably, a smaller 
employment of labour after the completion of 
the haymaking, the s^eep-sfyearing, and the grain- 
leaping labouis. ( 

For the hay and corn haAcsts it is well knowlu 
that there is a peiiodical % iniinigration of Irishmen 
and women, who clamour for the casual employ¬ 
ment; others, again, leave the towns for the same 
purpose; the same result takes place also in the 
fruit and pca-picking season for the London green- 
markets; while m tlie winter such people retain 
some to their own country, and some to form a 
large proportion of the casual class in the metro¬ 
polis. A thll Irishman of about 34 or 35 (whom 
1 had to see when ^seating of the religion of the 
stieet Irish) leaves Ins accustomed crossing-sweep¬ 
ing at all or most of the seasons I have men¬ 
tioned, and returns to it for the winter at the 
end of October; while his wife and children are 
then so many units to add to the casualties of the 
street sale of apples, nuts, and onions, by over¬ 
stocking the open-air markets. 

The autumnal season of hop-picking is the grand 
rendezvous for tlfe vagiancy of England and lie-* 
land, the stieam of London vagrancy flawing freely 
into Kent at that period, and afterwards flowing 
back with increased volume. Men, women, and 
thildien lire attracted the hop harvest. The 
season is over m less than a month, and then the 
tasigil laboureis engaged m it (and they aie 
nearly all casual labouieis) must diveit their m- 
dustiy, or their endeavouis for a living, into other 
channels, swelling the amount of casualty in uii-' 
skilled work or street-trade. 

Numerically to estimate the influence of the 
seasons on the labour-market of this country is 
almost an overwhelming task* Let us try, how¬ 
ever: there are in round numbers one million 
agricultural labourers in this country*; saying that 
in the summer four labourers are employed for 
every three in the winter, there would he 250,000 
people and their families,"1f>*say 1,000,000 of 
individuals, depnved of their ordinary subsistence 
in the winter time; this, of course, docs not 
include those who come from Ireland to assist 
at the ha*v*s^getting how many these may be 
1 have no means of ascertaining. Added to these 
there are the natural vagabonds, whom I have 
before estimated at another hundred thousand 
(see p. 408, vol. i.), and who generally help at 
the harvest work or the fruit or hop-picking. 

Then there are the carpenters, who arc 103,000 
m number; the builders, 9200; the biickmakers, 
18,000; the painters, 48,200; the coal-whippers, 
9200; the coal-miners, 110,000; making altoge¬ 


ther 350,000 people, and estimating that for every 
foil# hands employed in the brisk season, there 
aref only three required in the slack, we have 
80,000 more families, jr 300,000 people, deprived 
of their living by the casualty of labour; so that 
.If we assort that there are, at the least, including 
agricultural labourers, 1,250,POO people thus de¬ 
prived of their usual means of living, we shall not 
be very wide of the truth. 

The next cause of the briskness or slackness of 
different employments is— 

C. Fashion. 

The London fashionable season is fltfso the par¬ 
liamentary season, anj is the “ brisk^n.” fiom 
about the end of February to tJfe inidme of July. 

The workmen most affected by the*aristocratic, 
popular, or general fashions, are— 

Tailois, ladies’ habit-makers, boot and shoe¬ 
makers, hatteis, glovers, millineis, dress-makers, 
niantua-makers, drawn and straw bonnet-makers, 
artificial flower-makers, pluniassiers, stay-makeis, 
silk and velvet weavers, saddleis, harness-makeis, 
coach builders, cabmen, job-coachmen, faniers, 
livery stable keepers, poulterers, pastry-cooks, con¬ 
fectioners, &e«, &c. 

The above-mentioned classes may be taken, 
according to the Occupation Abstract of the hist 
Census, at between 500,005 and 000,000; and, 
assuming^ the same ratio as to the diffeionce of 
employment between the brisk and - the slack 
seasons .of the trades, or, m other words, that 
25 per cffiU. less hands arc iequuod at the slack 
than^at the busk time of the 4 *'* tiades, we have 
another 150,000 people, who, wi>h their families, 
may be estimated altogether at say 500,000, who 
are thrown out of work at a certain season, and 
have to starve on as best they can for at least 
thiee months m the year.* 

The last-mentioned of the causes inducing 
briskness 0t slackness of employment are— 

I) Commerce n*d Accidents. 

Commerce has its periodical fits and staits. 
The publishers, for instance, have their season, 
generally from October to March, as people read 
more m winter than in summer; *and this arrange¬ 
ment immediately clfeils the pimteis and book¬ 
binders ; there is no change, however, as regards the 
newspapers and periodicals. Again, the early im¬ 
portation to this country of the new foreign fruits 
gives activity to the dock and wharf labourers and 
portersand carmen. Thnsthearuval here,generally, 
in autuinp, of the nut, chestnut, and grape (raisin) 
produce of Spain; of the almond crops in Portugal, 
Spain, and Barbary; the date harvest in Morocco, 
and different parts oftAfuca; the orange gather¬ 
ing in Madeira, and m St Michael’s, Terceira, 
and other islands of the Azores; the fig harvest 
from the Levant; the plum harvest of the south 
of France; the currant picking of Zante, Ithaca, 
and other Ionian Islands;—all these events give an 
activity, as new fruit is always 4nost saleable, to 
the tficlers in these southern productions; and 
more shopmen, shop-porter^ wharf labourers, and 
assistant lightermen are required—casually •re¬ 
quired—for the time. 

I was told by a grocer, with a country connec- 
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tion, and in a large wa^ of business, that for There are also the consequences of changes of 
three weeks or a month before Christmas he*re- taste. The abandonment of the fashions of gen- 
quired the aid of four fresh hands, a shopman,!ari tlemen’s wearing swords, well as embroidered 
errand-boy, and two portenf (one skilled in pack- garments, flowing per/vigs, large shoe-buckles, 
ing), for whom he had nothing to do after Christ- all reduced able artizans to poverty by depriving 
mas. Tf in the wide sweep of London tmde there* them 1 of work, f^o it was, when/ to carry on 
be 1000 persons, *ino!nding the maiket talesmen, ( the'war with Fiance, Mr. Pitt introduced n tax 
the retail butchers, the carriers, &c., so circum- on hair .powder. Hundreds of hair-dressers were 
stanccd, then 4000 men are casually employed, thrown’out of employment, many persons abandon- 
and for a very brief time. . ing tfi® fashion of wearing } powder rather than 

The brief increase of the carrying bu\nek^gene- pay the tax. There are now city gentlemen, who 
rally about Christmas, by road, water, or railway, can remember thkt \yhon clerks* they had some- 
' is sufficiently indicated by the foregoing account. times to wait two*or throe hours for “their turn” 
The enjoyment, again, ip the cotton and Woollen at a barber’s shop on Sunday morning; for they 
manufacturing disftnets may be said to depend for could not go abroad until their hair was dressed 
its briskness on commerce rather than on the and powdered, and tfieir queues trimmed to the 
seasons. duo standard of fashion . t So it has been, more- 

AccidentSy or extraordinary social events, pro- over, in modem times in the substitution of silk 
mote casual labour and then depress it. Often for metal buttons, silk hats for stuff, and in the 
they depress without having promoted it. supersedence of one material of dress by another.* 

Luring the display of the Great Exhibition, These several causes, then, wh'ch could only 
there were some thousands enfyloyed in the dif- exist in a community of great wealth and great 
ferent capacities of police, packing, cleaning, per- j poverty have rendered, and are continually reuder- 
terage, watching, interpreting, door-keeping and ing, the labour market uncertain and over-stocked ; 
money-taking, cab-regulating, etc ; and after the to what extent they do and* have ‘done thi.% 
close of the Kxhibition how many were retained 1 it is, of course, almost lmpossj^e to say piccinclu J 
Thus the Groat Fxln|ution fosteied casual, or un- but, even with the strongest disposition to avoid 
certain labour. Foreign revolutions, moreover^ exaggeration, we may assert that there arein this 
affect trie trade of England : speculators became country no less than 125,000 families, or 500.0(H) 
timid and will not embark in trade or in any j people, who depend on the weather for their food; 
proposed undertaking; the foieign import and 300,000‘families, or 1,250,000 people, who can 
export trades arc paialysed; and fewVr cleiks obtain employment only at particular seasons; 
and fewer labour*!* are employed. llnincjooh- 150,000 more families, or 500,000 people, whose 
tical agitations,*nlso, have the same effect; as trade depends upon the fashionable rather than 
was seen m London during the corn-law riots, fhe natural seasons, are thrown Gut of woik at the 
about 35 years ago (when only eight members of cessation of the brisk time of their business; and, 
the House of Ominous suppoited a change in peihaps, another 150,000 of families, or 500,000 
those laws), the fpaticlds riots m 1817; the people, dependent on the periodical increase and 
affair in St. PeterVfield, Manchester, in 1810, decrease of commerce, and certain social and poh- 
the distuibaizes and excitement duridfc the timl tical accidents which tend to cause a greater or less 
of Queen Caroline, in 1820-1, tind the loss of life demand for labour. Altogether we may assett, 
on the occasion of her funeral in 1821; the agita- with safety, that there are at the least 725,V)() 
turn previously to the passing of the .Reform JJill families, or three millions of men, women, and 
had a like effect; the meeting on Kenmngton children, whose means of living, lar fiom being 
Common on the 10th of April;—m all these certain and constant, are of a precarious kind, 
periods, indeed, employment decreased. Labour is depending either upon the rain, the wind, the 
affected also by the death of a member of the sunshine, the caprice of fashion, or the ebbings 
royal family, and the hurried demand for general and Rowings of commerce, 
mourning, but in a very small degree to what was 

once the case. A West-End tailor employing a But there is ^ still more potent cause at woik 
•great number of hands did not receive a single to increase the amount of casual labour in tins 
order for mourning on the death of Qiyen Ade- country. Thus far we have proceeded on the 
laide; while on the demise of the Princess Charlotte assumption that aL iie’hrisk season of each trade 
(in 1817) thousands of operative tailors, through- there is full employment for all; but this is for 
out the three kingdoms, vf.nked day and night, from being the case in the great majority, if not 
and for double wages, on the general mourning, the whole, of the instances above cited. In almost 
Gluts in the markets, an increase of heavy bank- all «?cupations there is in this country a super- 
ruptcieg and “panics, such as were experienced jluity of labourers, and this alone would tend to 
in the money market in 1825 6, and again in render the employment of a vast number of the 
1846, with tile failure of hanks and merchants, hands of r casual rather than a regular character, 
likewise have thfc effect of augmenting the mass In the generality of trades the calculation is 
of casual labour; for capitalists and employers, that one-third of the hands are fully employed, 
under such circumstances, expend as little as one-third partially, and one-third unemployed 
powible m wages or employment until the storm throughout, the year. This, of course, would 
blows over. Bad harvests have a similar de- be the case if there were twice too many work¬ 
pressing effect. ^ j people; for suppose the number of work-people in 
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a given trade to be GQ00, and the work sufficient 
to employ (fully) only half the quantity, then, 
of course, 2000 mig^t be occupied their whole 
time, 2000 more might%fiave work sufficient to 
•occupy them half their time, and the remaining 
2000 have no work at all; or thtf*vhole 4000 might, 
on the average^obtain three mouths’ employment 
out of the twelve; and this is Irequently.the case. 

t 

m , 

into one of casualty and pr^cajousness. 

Consequently it becomesot the*highest importance 
that we should endgavour # to ascertain what arc 
the circumstances inducing a surplusage of hands 
m the several trades of tht? present day. A stir- 
jditsut/c of hands in trade may proceed from 
three different causes, viz..— 

1. The alteration of the hours, rate, or mode 
of working, oj else the teim of luring. 

2. The increase of the hands themselves. 

3. The decrease of the woik. 

Each of these causes is essentially distinct; in 
•the first €hse thdre is neither an increase in the 
number of hands iwr a deciease m the quantity of 
wouk, and yet a surjflusage of labourers is the 
consequence, for it is self-evident that if then* be 
work enough in a given trade to occupy (>000 
men all the year round, lahouting twehe hours per 
day for six days m the week, the sani^ quantity 
of work wdl a fluid occupation to only 4000 men, 
or one-third less, lab \ j 1. 'tween fifteen and 
sixteen houis per di i *r -'in day-s in the week. 
The same result would, of course, take place, «t 
the workman were made to labour one-thud more 
qu<ckly, and so to get thiough one-third moie work 
in the same time (either by increasing their interest 
in their ^vork, by tlx* invention ot a new tool, 
by extra supoiv tsion, or by tin* subdivision of 
labour, Ac., Ac the same result would, of course, 
efcsue as it they laboured one-tlurd longer houis, 
viz., one-third of the hands must be thrown out 
of employment. So, again, by altering the mode 
or form of woik, as by producing on the luige 
fie.ilo, instead of the small, a smaller number of 
labourers are required to execute the same amount 
of work; and thus (ll the m.ftket for such v^rk be 
necessarily limited ) a surplusage of labouiers is 
the result. Hence we see that t^e alteration of 
the hours, rate, or mode of worning may. tend as 
positively to oveistoek a country with labourers 
as if the laboureis tlienis^fcres had unduly in¬ 
creased. 

But this, of course, is oil the assumption that both 
the quantity of work and the number of hands 
temain tfie sj^me. The next of the three onuses, 
above mentioned as inducing a surplusage of hands, 
is that which arises from a positive ino ease in ike. 
number of labourers, while the quantity of work re¬ 
mains the same or increases at a less rate than the 
labourers; and the third cause is, where the sur¬ 
plusage of labourers arises not from any alteration 
in the number of hands, but from a positive 
decrease in ike quantity of work. 

These are distinctions necessary to be borne 


clearly in mind for the proper understanding of this 
blanch of the subject. 

|In the first case both the number of hands 
and the quantity" of .work remain the same, but 
the term, rate, oi mono of working is changed. 

In tjic second, hours, rate, or mode of 
] working* remain the same, as wyll as the quantity 
f of work, but the number of hands is increased. 

And in the third case, neither the number of 
hands nor the hours, rate, # or mode of working is 
supposed^) have been altered, but the work only 
to hifve decreased. 

The surplusage of hands will, of sliurse, be the # 
same^in each of these cases. * V. 

I will begin with flic first,*dz., which in¬ 
duces a surplusage of labourers ii^ a trade by 
enabling fevvot hands to get through the ordinary" 
amount of work. Tins is what is called the 
“ economy of labour.” 

There are, of course, only" three modes of econo¬ 
mizing labour, or causing the same quantity" of 
I work to be don (’•by a smaller number of hands. 

1 st. Bv causing the men to work lonycr. 

2nd. By causing tlie men to woik quo h r, and 
so get thiough moie work in the same tune. 

3rd. By' aha my the mode of work, or hiring, 
as in the “large system of production,” where 
(viewer hands are requited , f or the custom of tem¬ 
porary" linings, where the men* are retained only 
so long as their services are needed, and discharged 
immediately' afterw.uds. 

Fir»t^\>f that mode of economizing labour which 
depends on an nutcase of^ut/ar the otdtnatt/ 
hours or dans for troth. This is what is usually" 
termed ovei-woik and Sunday - work, both of 
vvl^ich are largely creative of surplus hands. The 
hours of Inborn m mechanical callings are usually" 
twelve, two of them devlited to meals, oi 72 bouts 
(less by the peiimtted internals) m a week In 
tin* course of my inquuies for tlyj Chroui<le, I 
met with slop calumet rnakeis, tailois, and milliners 
who wmked sixteen hours and more daily", their 
toil being only inteiruptod by tfie necessity of 
going out, if small masters, to purchase materials, 
and oflei the goods for sale; \>r, if journeymen 
in the slop tiade, to obtain more work and carry 
what was completed to the mastor’s shop. They 
worked on Sundays also; one tailor told me that 
the coat he wmked at on the previous Sunday" 

was lor the Rev. Mr.-, who “little thought 

it,” and these slop-workers rarely give above jt 
few minutes to a meal. # Thus they toil 40 hours 
beyond the hours usual in*an honourable trade 
(112 hours instead of 72), in the course oi a week, 
or between thr^e a;«i four days of the fegular 
hours of work of the six woiking day's. In other 
words, two such men will in less than a week ac¬ 
complish work which should occupy three men a 
full week; or 1000 men will execute labour fairly 
calculated to employ 1500 at the least. A paucity 
of employment is thus caused #mnong the general 
bod^ by this system of over-labour decreasing the 
share of work accruing to the several operatives, 
and so adding to suiplus nands. # 

Oi over work, as regards excessive labour, both 
in the general mid fancy cabinet trade, I heard 
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the following accounts, whfch different operatives 
concurred in giving; while some represented live 
labour as of longer duration by at least an hour, 
and some by two hours, a day, than I have stated. 

The labour of the men who depend entirely on 
“ the slaughter-houses” for the purchase ©f their 
articles is usually* seren days a week the year 
through. That is, seven days—for Sunday work 
is all but universal-—each of 13 hours, or 91 
hour's m all; while <the established .hours of 
labour in the “ honourable trade” are s\\ dhp of 
the week, each of 10 hours, or GO hours in all. 
/rhus 50 per* cent, is added to the extent of the 
productionvff ’low-nriced cabinet-work, merely 
from “ over-nours ; * but in some cases I heatd of 
15 hours foi*s«ven days in the week, or 105 hours 
in all. 

Concerning the hours of labour in this trade. I 
had the following minute particulais from a 
garret-master who was a chair-maker:— 

“ I woik from six every morning to«'iiine at 
night; some work till ten. My Breakfast at eight 
stops me for ten minutes. I can {vreaklast in less 
time, but it’s a rest; my dinner takes me say 
twenty minutes at the outside; and my tea, eight 
minutes. All the lest of the time I ’in slaving at 
my bench. Ilow man^ minutes’ rest is that, sir I 
Thirty-eight; well, say three-quarters of ail hour, ‘ 
and that allows d lew sucks at a pipe jvhen, 1 
rest; but I can smoke and woik too. I have 
only one room to woik and eat in, or I should 
lose more time. Altogether I labour 14^ hours 
every day, and I *wiust work on Sundays-j-at 
least 40 Sundays m the year. One may as well 
work as sit fretting, hut on Sundays I only 
work till it’s dusk, or till live or six in •summer. 
When it’s dusk I take a walk. I’m not well- 
dressed enough for p. Sunday walk when it s 
light, and 1 can’t wear my apron on that day very 
well to hide patches. But there’s eight houis 
that I reckon I take up ever}*' week one with 
another, in dancing about to the slaughterers. 

I’m satisfied that I work very neatly 100 hours 
a week the year through ; deducting the tunc 
taken up by the slaughterers, and buying stuiF— 
say eight hours a week—it gives more than 90 
hours a week for*my work, and there’s hundreds 
labour as hard as 1 do, just for a crust.” 

The East-end turners generally, I was informed, 
when inquiring into the state of that trado, 
labour rft the lathe from six o’clock m the morning 
till eleven a^id twelve at night, being lfy hours’ 
work per day, or 10'S hours per week. They 
allow themselves two hours for their meals. It 
takes them, upon an average, two hours more 
every day fetching and carrying their work home. 
Some of the East-end men work on Sundays, and 
not a few either, said my informant. “ Sometimes 
I have worked hard,” said one man, “ from six 
one morning till lour the next, and scarcely had 
any time to take *ny meals in the bargain. I 
have been almost suffocated with the dust flj ing 
down my throat after forking so many hours 
upon «uch heavy work too, and sweating so much. 

It makes a man drink where lie would not.” 

Tins system of over-work exists in the “slop” 


part of almost every business—indeed, it is the 
principal means by which the cheap trade is 
maintained. Let me cite fr»m my letters in the 
Chronicle some more oftfmy experience on this 
subject: As regards the London mantua-niakers, • 
‘.I said 1 :—“ The wtirkwomen for good shops that 
I give ‘fair, or tole^ybly fair wagds, and expect 
good wouk, can make six average-sized mantles 
in a week, working from ten to twelve hours a 
day; but the slop-workers, Jjy toiling from thir¬ 
teen to sixteen hours a day, will make nine 
such sized mantlel ip a week.* In a season 
of twelve weeks ’1000 workers for the slop- 
houses and warehouses w*mld at this rate 
maj<e 108,000 mantles, or 36,000 more than 
workers for the faiy *trade. Or, to put it in 
another light, these slop-\yomen, by being com¬ 
pelled, in order to live, to work siidi over-hours 
as inflict Listing injury on the health, supplant, by 
their over-work and over-hours, the labour of 500 
hands, working the regular hours.” 

The following are the words of a chamber-mas- 
tor, working for the cheap shoe trade :— 

“ Fiom people being obliged to work twice the 
hours they once did work, or that m rekfcon they* 

; ought to work, a glut of hands48 the consequence, 
and the masters aie led & make reductions in 
• the wages. They take advantage of our poverty 
and lower the wages, so as to undersell each 
other, and command business. My daughters 
have to ^brk fifteen hours a day that we may 
make a bare living. They seem to have no 
spirit and no animation in them ; in fact, such 
very hard work takes the youth out of them. 
They have no time to enjoy tlfcir youth, and, 
with all tliey* work, they can’t present the re¬ 
spectable appearance they ought.” “I” (inter¬ 
posed my informant’s wile) “ often feel a faintness 
and oppression from my liaid work, if my 
blood did not circulate.” 

The better class of artizans denounce the system 
of Sunday working as the most iniquitous of rfil 
the impositions. They object to it, not only on 
moral and religious grounds, but economically 
also. “ Every G00 men employed on the Sab¬ 
bath,” say they, “deprive 100 individuals of a 
week’s work. Every^six men who labour seven 
days ii\ the week must necessarily throw one 
other man out of employ for a whole week. The 
seventh man is* t^/us deprived of his fair share of 
work by* the overtoiling of the other six.” This 
Sunday working is a necessary consequence of 
the cheap 8lop-tr^de. % 4, rhe workmen cannot keep 
their families by their six days’ labour, and there¬ 
fore they not only, under that system, get less 
wages and do more work, but by their extra 
labour*-throw so many more hand-out of em¬ 
ployment. 

Here then, in the over-work of many of the 
trade, we find a vast cause of surplus hands, and, 
consequently, of casual labour; and,that the work 
in these trades haB not proportionately increased is 
proven by the fact of the existence of a superfluity 
of workmen. 

Let us now turn our attention to the second of 
the causes above cited, viz., the canning of men to 
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work quicker, and bo to accomplish more in the 
game time. There arc several means of attaining 
this end ; it may be \rought about either (a) by 
making the workman's gains depend directly on 
the quantity of work executed by him, as by the 
substitution of piece-work for # day-work; by 
the omission ofreertain details parts nece&ary 
for the perfection of the work; (c) by decreasing 
the workman’s pay, and so increasing the neces¬ 
sity for him to cxecitfe a greater quantity work 
in order to obtain the same income; (d) in¬ 
creasing the supervision, anj) dficouraging a spirit 
of emulation among the workpeople; (c) by 

dividing the labour usto a pumber of simple and 
minute processes, and so increasing the expert¬ 
ness of the labourers; (/} J>y the invention of 
some new tool or imj^lnne for expediting the 
operations of *he workman. 

I shall give a brief illustration of each of these 
causes seriatim, showing how they tend to produce 
a suiplusage of hands in the trades to which they 
are severally applied. And first, as to making 
the workman!a gains depend directly on the quan¬ 
tity of work executed by him. 
m Of coulee there*are but two direct modes of pay¬ 
ing for labour—either by the day or by the piece. 
Over-woik by day-worff is effected by means of 
what is called the “strapping system” (as de¬ 
scribed in the Morning Chionicle in my letter 
upon the carpenters and joiners), where a whole 
shop are set to race over their woik fh silence 
one with another, each striving to outdo the rest, 
from the knowledge that anything short of extra¬ 
ordinary exertion will be sure to be punished 
with dismissal. f)ver-work by piece-work, on th» 
other hand, is almost a necessaiy coijpequenee of 
that mode of payment—for where men are paid by 
the quantity they do, of course it becomes the interest 
of a workman to do mof% than he otherwise would. 

“ Almost all who work by the day, or for a 
fixe^J salary, that is to say, those who labour for 
th<» gain of others, not for their own, have,” it 
has been well remarked, “ no interest m doing 
more than the smallest quantity of work that will 
pass as a fulfilment of the mere teims of their 
engagement. Owing to the insufficient interest 
which day labourers have in the result of their 
labour, there is a natural tenancy m such labour 
to be extremely inefficient—a tendency only to 
bo overcome by vigilant superintendence on the 
part of the persons who are interested Jn the 
result. The ‘master’s eye’ is notoriously the 
only security to be reliedTtV But superintend 
them as you will, day labourers are so much in¬ 
ferior to those who work by the piece, that, as 
was before said, the latter system is practised in 
all industrial occupations where the work admits 
ef being put out in definite portions, without in¬ 
volving the necessity of too troublesome a surveil¬ 
lance to guard against inferiority (or scamping) 
ui the execution.” But if the labourer at piece¬ 
work is made to produce a greater quantity than 
at day-work, and this solely by connecting his 
own interest with that of his employer, how much 
more largely must the productiveness of workmen 
he increased when labouring wholly on their own 


account! Accordingly it has been imarialdy 
foifcnd that whenever the operative unites in him¬ 
self the double function of capitalist and labourer, 
as the “ garret-masttir ” in the cabinet trade, and 
the “ chamber-master ’ in the shoe trade, making 
up his #wn materials or working on his own 
property^ his productiveness, .single-handed, is 
‘considerably greater tfian can be attained even 
under the large system of production, where all tho 
arts and appliances of which extensive capital can 
availpftel/ are brought into operation. 

As regards the increased production b y omitting 
certain details necessary for the due perfection of % 
the wih l , it may be $aid that “ scamping ” adds 
at least 200 per cent, to the *prod unions of the 
cabinet-maker’s trade. I ascertained, in the 
course of my previous inquiries, several cases 
of this over-woik from scamping, and adduce 
two. A very quick hand, a little master, work¬ 
ing, as he called it, “at a slaughtering pace,” for 
a warehouse, made 60 plain writing-desks in a 
week of 90 hour#; while a first-iate workman, 
also a quick lu^id, made 18 m a week of 70 
hours. The scamping hand said lie must work 
at the rate he did to make 14s. a week from u 
slaughter-house; and bo used to such style of 
woik had he become, that, though a few years 
'Hack he did West-end woik*in the best style, ho 
coujd not now make eighteen desks in a week, if 
impelled to finish them in the style of excellence 
displayed in the work of the-journeyman employed 
for the IMnourable trade. Perhaps, he added, he 
:oul^n’t make them in thatNitfyle at all. The 
frequent use of rosewood veneers in the fancy 
cabinet, and their occasional use in the general 
cabyict trade gives, I was told, great facilities for 
scamping If in hisr haste the scamping hand 
injure the veneer, or if "it have been ongmally 
faulty, he takes a mixture of gum shellac and 
“ colour” (colour being a composition of Venetian 
red and lamp black), which he has icady by him, 
rubs it over the damaged part, smooths it witii a 
slightly-heated iron, and so blends it with the 
colour of the rosewood that the warehouseman 
does not detect the flaw. In the general, as contra¬ 
distinguished from the fancy, cabinet trade I found 
the same ratio of “ scamping.” A good workman 
in the better-paid trade made a four-foot mahogany 
chest of drawers in five days, working the regular 
hours, and receiving, at piece-work price, 3 5s. A 
scamping hand made five of the same size m a* 
week, aqfl had time to carry them foi^sale to the 
warehouses, wait for their purchase or refusal, 
and buy material. But for the necessity of jiomg 
this the scampii^ hand could hav# made seven 
in the 91 hours of his week, though of course 
in a very inferior mariner. “ They would hold 
together for a time,” I was assured, “and that 
was all ; but the slaughterer cared only to have 
hem viewly and cheap.” These two cases ex- 
iced the average, and I have cflled them to Bhow 
ivhat 0 an be done under the scamping system. 

We now come to the ■m^'cased rate of working 
nduccd by a reduction of the ordinary rat* of 
remuneration of the workman. Not only is it 
rue that over-work makes under-pay, but the 
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converse of the proposition is equally true, tjpit 
under-pay makes over-woik—that is to say, it is 
true of those trades where tho system of pic£*e- 
woik or small mastership ad'nits of the operative 
doing the utmost amount of work that he is able 
to accomplish; for the workman in sifcli cases 
seldom 01 never things of reducing his expenditure^ 
to his income, but lather of increasing his labour, 
so as still to bring his income, by extra produc¬ 
tion, up to his expenditure. Hence \v4 fnyf that, 
as the wages of a trade descend, 8b dr the 
laboureis extend their hours of work to the 
utmost poisible limits—they not only toil earlier 
and lateral, m bt^'ore, but Mic Sunday becomes a 
work-day ]jke the rest (amongst the “ sweaters” of 
the tailoring trade Sunday labour, as 1 have 
shown, is almost univeual), and when the hours 
of work are carried to the extreme of human 
industry, then more is sought to he done in a 
given space of time, either by the employment of 
the member* of their own finally, or afiprenti es, 
upon the infoiior portion of the work, or iKe by 
“ scamping it.” “ Aly employe#;” 1 was told by 
a journeyman tailor woiking for the JM t'ssr.-.. 
Nicoli, “induces my wages one-thud, and the con¬ 
sequence is, I put in two stitch'**, wlieie I u-ml 
to give three.” “ I mist work fiem my to ngh^ 
and later,” said a pembioke-table-maker to me, 

“ to get 18$. now foi my Inborn, wlieie J usetl to 
get 51s. a week—that’s just a thud. I could in 
the old times give my childien good,schooling ! 
and good meals. J^ow children have to be put J 
to vvoik very youfig. I have four suns working 
for me at present. Not only, theiefoie, does any 
stimulus to oxtia production make over work, and j 
over-woik make under-pay^, but midei-payf by 
becoming an additional* piovocative to increased 
industry, again givet, rise m its turn to over-woik. 
Hence we arrive at a plain uneirmg law— on i - 
iioih nudes 'under-jniy and ^'andu-pay malts 
octr-n or/;. 

Hut the above means of increasing the rate of 
working refer solely to those cases vvheie the 
extra laboui is induced by making it the mhnst 
of the woikman so to do. The other means of 
extra production is by sU icier sit pci a stint of j 
journeymen, or those /nud by the day. Til 
shops where this system is enforced are termed 
** strapping-shops,” as indicative of establishments 
where an undue quantity of work is expected 
from a journeyman in the eouise of the day. 
Such shop*, though not duectly making use of 
cheap labour (for the wages paid in them are 
genially of % the higher ljjte), still, by exacting 
inoie work, may of course lie laid, in strictness, 
to encourage the system now becoming genetal, 
of Jess pay and infeimr skill. These snapping 
establishments sometimes go by the name of 
‘‘ scamping shops,” on account of the time 
allowed for the* manufacture of the different 
articles not being suflicient to admit of good 
workmanship. * 

poncemingthis “snapping” system I received 
the following extraordinary account from a man 
attei his heavy day's labour. Never in all my 
experience had I seen so sad an instance of over¬ 


work. The poor fellow was so fatigued that he 
could hardly lest in his seat. As he spoke he 
sighed deeply and heavily/'and appeared almost 
spirit-broken with excessive labour:— 

“ I*work at wh.yt is called a strapping shop,” he* 
said v *‘und have forked nt nothing else for these 
many yeais past**! London. I call ‘ strapping’ 
doing much work as a human being or a horse 
possibly can in a day, and that without any hang¬ 
ing updfri the collar, but wiH) the foreman’s eyes 
constantly fixed uoon you, from six o’clock in the 
morning to six o'clock at night. The shop m 
which 1 work is for all the world like a prison ; 
the silent system is as •strictly carried out there as 
n*-u model gaol, lf^a man was Jo ask any com¬ 
mon question of lys neighbour, except it was 
connected with his tiade,*he would be discharged 
there and then. If a join iieyman lflakes the least 
mistake, he is packed off just the same. A man 
walking at such places is almost always in fear; 
for the most trilling things he’s thrown out of 
vvoik in an instant Ami then the quantity of 
work that one is forced to get through is posi¬ 
tively awful ; it he can t do yi plenty of it, he 
don’t stop long when* I am* No one would 
think it was possible to get so much out of 
blood and bones. No slaves work like we do. 
At some of the strapping shops the foreman 
keeps continually walking about with his eyes 
on ail the men at once. At otheis the foieman is 
pen bed liigh up, so that lie can have the whole of 
the men under his eve together. I suppose since 
I knew the tiade that a man docs four times the 
no,/; that he did fount ihf. I luiow a man that 
Mime foul pans of sashes in a day, and one is 
considered *to be a good day’s labour. What’s 
win sc than all, the men are eveiy one striving 
one against the other. Each is trying to get 
through the work quicker than his neighbours 
Four or five men aie set the same job, so that they 
may be .ill jutted against one another, and *heu 
away they go every one striving his hardest*foi 
fear that the others should get finished first. They 
aie .ill tearing along fiom the first thing m the 
morning to the last at night, as hard as they can 
go, and when the tune comes to knock off they 
an* teady to drop. « I was hours after I got home 
last flight before I could get a wink of sleep; the 
soles of my feet were on fire, -and my arms ached 
to that deg red: that I could hardly lift my hand to 
my hmd. Often, too, when we get up of a morn¬ 
ing, we aie mine tirad than when we went to bed, 
for we can’t slcej/Wny a night; but we mustn’t 
let our employcis know it, or else they’d be cer¬ 
tain we couldn’t do enough for them, and we’d 
get the sack. So, tiled as we may be, we art* 
obliged to look lively, somehow %r other, at the 
shop of a morning. It we ’re not beside our bench 
the very moment the bell’s done ringing, our time’s 
docked they wont give us a single minute out 
of the hour. If I was woiking for a fair master, 
I should do nearly one-third, and sometimes a half, 
less work than I am now forced to get through, 
and, even to manage that much, I shouldn’t be 
idle a second of my time. It’s quite a mystery 
to me how they do contrive to get so much work 
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out of the men. But they are very clever people. 
They know how to have the most out of a man, 
better than any one m the world. They are all 
picked men m the shop—^regular ‘ strappers,’ and 
no mistake. ^The most of them are five foot ten, 
and fine broa'd-jihouldered, strmfg-backed feflows 
too—if they Aren’t they wcgMn't have tllem. 
Bless you, they make no words with the men, 
they sack them if they ’re not st*>ng enough to do 
all they want; and t^y can pretty soon tell, the 
very first slfaving a man strikes in the shop, what 

liap is made of. Some men aA done up at such 
work—quite old men and gray vfrith spectacles on, 
by the time they am forty. I have seen fine 
strong men, of 36, come in there and be bent 
double in two or three year? . They are most till 
countrymen at the strapping shops. If they see 
a great strappfhg fellow, who they think has got 
some stuff about him that will come out, they will 
give him a job.directly. We are used for all the 
world like cab or omnibus horses. JDuectly they’ve 
bad all the work out of us, we aie turned off, and j 
I am sure, after my day’s work is over, my feel¬ 
ings must be ver^ lunch the same as one of the 
Siondon cdfo horses. As for Sunday, it is hU tally 
a day of rest with us. for the greater part ol ns 
lay a-bed all day, and oven that will hardly take 
the aches and pains out of our bones and muscles. 
When I'm done and flung by, of course I must 
staive.” 

The next means of inducing a quick A rate of 
working, and so economizing the number of la-' 
hotirers, is by the division and subdivision oj 
labour. In perhaps all the skilled woilc of 
London, of the better sort, this is more or less 
the case; it is the case in a much entailer degree 
in the country. 

The nice subdivision makes the operatives per¬ 
fect adept^ in their ielective blanches, working 
at them with a greater and a moie assured facility 
tha* if their care had to be given to the whole 
wflHc, and in this manner the work is completed 
in less tune, and consequently by fewer hands. 

In illustration of the extraordinary incieased 
productiveness induced by the division of labour, 

I need only cite the well-known cases:— 

“It is found,” sajs Mr. M^l, “that the produc¬ 
tive power of labour is increased by canying the 
separation further and further; by breaking down 
more and more every process *>f •industry into 
parts, so that e&ch labourer shall confine Jiimself 
to an even smaller mnnberof simple operations 
And thus, in time, arise thofb remarkable cases 
of what is called the division of labour, with 
which all readers on subjects of this nature are 
familiar. Adam Smith’s illustration from pm- 
making, thought so well-known, is so much W> the 
point, that I Will venture once more to transciibe 
H. ‘ The business of making a pin is divided into 
eighteen distinct opeiations. One man draws out 
the wire, another straightens it, a third cuts it, a 
fourth points it, and a fifth grinds it at the top for 
receiving the head ; to make the head requites 
two or three distinct operations; to put it on, is a 
peculiar business; to whiten the pins is another; 
it is even a trade by itself to put them into the 


paper. I have seen a •small manufactory where 
tei^ men only were employed, and were some of 
thefn, consequently, performed two or throe dis¬ 
tinct operations. But though they were very poor, 
and therefore but indifferently accommodated with 
•*the necessary machinery, they could, when they 
exerted themselves, make aiming them about 
twelve pounds of pins in a day. There are in 
a pound upwards of 4000 pins of a middling 
size. • 

ten persons, therefore, could make 
among them upwards of 48,000 pins in a day. 
Each person, therefore, making a tfehth part of 
48,00% pins, might bc^eonsidered as making 4800 
pins in a day. But if they^had W wrought 
separately and independently, and withtmt any of 
them having been educated to tins peculiar busi¬ 
ness, they certainly could not each of them have 
made 20, perhaps not one pm in a day.’” 

At. Say furnishes a still stronger example of the 
efforts of (division of labour, from a not very im¬ 
portant branch of*mdustiy certainly, the manufac¬ 
ture of playing <^ids. “It is said by those en¬ 
gaged m the business, that each caid, that is, apiece 
of pastehoaid of the size of the hand, hefoie being 
readv foi sale, does not undergo fewer than 70 
opeiations, every one of vvl^ch might he the occu¬ 
pation of a distinct cla^s of workmen. And 
it tiiere qre not 70 classes of work-people in each 
raid manufactory, it is because the division of 
labour is not carried so far as it might he; because 
the sam?*vvorkm.in is charged with two, three, or 
four, distinct operations. Tfto* influence of this 
distribution of employment is immense. I have 
seen a card manufactory where thirty woikmen 
produced daily J 5,500 caids, being above 500 
caids for each labourer; jind it may he presumed 
that if each of these workmen were obliged to 
pel form all the operations himself, even supposing 
him a practised hand, he would notfpeihaps, com¬ 
plete two cards iif a day; arid the 30 workmen, 
instead of 15,500 cards, would make only 60.” 

One great promoter of the decrease of manual 
labour is to be found in the economy of labour 
from a very different cause to .any I have pointed 
out as tending to the increase of surplus hands 
and casual labotu, viz., to the use of machine)y. 

In this country the use of machinery has 
economised the labour both of man and horse to 
a greater extent than is known in any other 
land, and that in nearly all departments of com* 
meice traffic. The total estimated machine 
power in the kingdom is 6(ff),000,000 of human 
beings, and this has been all produced within the 
last century. I*i agriculture, for ’ example, the 
threshing of the corn was the peasant’s vvoik of 
the later autumn and of a great part of the winter, 
until towards the latter part of the last century. 
The harvest was hardly considered complete until 
the corn was thieshed by the peasants. Oil the 
first introduction of the thieshing machines, they 
were*demolished in many places by the country 
labourers, whose rage wtes excited to find that 
their winter’s work, instead of being regular*had 
become casual. 

But the use of these machines is now almost 
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universal. It would, of Course, be the height of 
absurdity to say that threshing machines c«uld 
possibly increase the number of threshers, evei as 
the reaping machines cavnot possibly increase 
the number of reapers; their effect is rather to 
displace the greater number of labourers so cn% 
gaged, and hence*indeed the “ economy’* of them. 
It is not known what number of men were, at 
any time, employed in threshing corn. Their 
displacement was gradual, and in same of the 
more remote par.ts of the provinces, \je flails of 
the threshers maybe heard still, but if a threshing 
machine—fcfr they are of different power—do the 
work, as mas been stated* of six labourd.s, the 
economizatrO'n or displacement of manual labour is 
at once shown to be the economization and dis¬ 
placement of the whole labour (for a season) of a 
country side, thus increasing surplus hands. 

In other matters—in the unloading vessels by 
cranes, in all branches of manufactures, and even 
in such minor matters as the grinding of coffee 
berries, and the cutting and splitting of wood for 
lueifer matches, an immense amount of manual 
labour has been minimized, economized, or dis¬ 
placed by steam machinery. On my inquiry into 
the condition of the London sawyers, I found that 
the labour of 2000 men had been displaced by 
the steam saw-mills of the metropolis alone. J£\ 
one of the largest builders I saw machine# for 
making mortises and tenons, for sticking mould¬ 
ings, and, indeed, performing all the opeiations | 
of the carpenter—one such machine Vfoing the [ 
work, perhaps, of. it hundred men. I uskej) the 
probable influence that such an instrument was 
likely to have on the men 'l “Ruin them all,” was 
the laconic reply of the superintendent of* the 
business ! Within the last year casks ha\e been 
made by machinery—a feat that the coopers 
declared impossible. Wheels, also, have been 
lately produted by steam. I need, however, 
as 1 have so recently touched upon the sub¬ 
ject, do no more than call attention to the in¬ 
formation I have given (p. 240, vol. ii.) con¬ 
cerning the use of machinery in lieu of human 
labour. It is there shown that if the public stieet- 
sweeping were effected, throughout the metropolis, 
by the machines, nenily 196 of the 275 manual 
labourers, now scavagmg for the parish contractors, 
would be thrown out of woik, and deprived of 
7438£., out of their joint earnings, in the year. 

. It is the fashion political economists to 
insist on the general proposition that ^lachiuery 
increases the demaitd for labour, rather than de¬ 
creases it; when they write unguardedly, how¬ 
ever, they invariably betnfy a •onsciousncss that 
the benefits of machinery to manual labourers are 
not quite so invariable as they would otherwise 
make out. Here, for instance, is a confession from 
the pamphlet on “ the Employer and Employed,” 
published by the Messrs. Chambers, gentlemen 
who surely cannot be accused of being averse to 
economical doctrines. It is true the pamphlet is 
intended to show the fvils of strikes to working 
meii, but it likewise points out the eiils of me¬ 
chanical power to the same class when applied to 
certain operations. 


“Strikes also lead to the superseding of hand 
labour by machines,” says this little work. “ In 
1831, on the occasion of //strike at Manchester, 
several of the capitalists, afraid of their business 
bein£ driven to other countries, had recourse to 
the 'celebrated ciachinists, Messrs. Sharp and 
Co.' of Manchester, requesting Ahem to direct 
the inventive talents of their partner, Mr. Iio- 
bert.^ to the contraction of a self-acting mule, in 
order to emancipate the tradp from galling slavery 
and impending ruin. Ulmer assurances of the 
most liberal enciunjgement in the adoption of 
his invention, MV. Roberts suspended his profes¬ 
sional pursuits as an^engnyjer, and set his fertile 
genius to construct a spinning automaton. In the 
course of a few monffns he produced a machine, 
called the ‘ Self-acting Mple,’ which, m 1831, was 
in operation in upwards of GO factones; doing 
the it'orL of the head spinna $ so much, better than, 
they could do it themselves, as to leave them no 
chance against d. 

“ In his work on the ' Philosophy of Manufac¬ 
tures,’ l)r. Ure obseives on the same subject— 

1 The elegant art of calico-pimting, which embodies 
m its operations the most efegan& problems if 
chemistry, as well as mechanics, had been for a 
long period the sport of foolish journeymen, who 
turned the liberal means of comfort it furnished 
them into weapons of warfare against their em¬ 
ployers and the trade itself". They were, in fact, 
by theirMelirious combinations, plotting to kill the 
goose which laid the golden eggs of their industry, 
or to force it to fly off to a loreign land, where it 
might live without molestation. In the spirit of 
• Egyptian task-masters, the opeAitive printers dic¬ 
tated to th$ manufacturers the number and quality 
of the apprentices to be admitted into the tiade, 
tile hours of their own labour, and the wages to 
be paid them. At length Capitalists sought deliver¬ 
ance from this intolerable bondage in tneresomces 
of science, and were speedily reinstated in J,heir 
legitimate dominion of the head over the infumor 
members. The four-colour and five-colour machines, 
which now render calico-printing an unerring and 
expeditious process, are mounted in all great 
establishments. It was under the high-pressure 
of the same despotic confederacies, that self-acting 
npp^atus for executing the dj'cing and rinsing 
operations has been devised.’ 

“ The croppers of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and the hecklers or flax-dressers, can unfold 'a 
tale of wo’ on this subject. Their earnings 
exceeded those of» 4 inost mechanics; but the fie- 
quency of stakes among them, and the irregu¬ 
larities in their hours and times of working, 
compelled masters to substitute machinery for 
the K manual labour. Their tradesmen consequence, 
have been -in a great measure superseded.” 

It must, then, be admitted that machinery, in 
some cases at least, docs displace manual labour, 
and so tend to produce a surplusage of labourers, 
even as over-work, Sunday-work, scampmg-work, 
strapping-work, piece-work, minutely-divided work, 
&c., have the same effect so long as the quantity 
of work to be done remains unaltered. The exten¬ 
sibility of the market is the one circumstance 
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which determines whether the economy of labour 
produced by these m«ms is a blessing or a curse 
to the nation. To apply mechanical power, the 
division of labour, the large system of production, 
or indeed any other means enabling a Jess 
number of labourers to do the ilanie amount of 
work when the quantity of v'o*& to he done is 
limited in its nature, as, for instance, the threshing 
of corn, the sawing of wood, &t*, is necessarily 
to make cither pauper% % or criminals of thosk who 
were previously honest independent men, living by 
the exercise of their industry iR that particular 
direction. Economize your labour one-half, in 
connection with a particular article, and you must 
sell twice the quantity of thuj article or displac 
a certain number of the labourers ; that is to sry, 
suppose it requires 400 men to produce 4000 com¬ 
modities in a gfven time, then, if you enable 200 
men to piodlice the same quantity in the same time, 
jou must get rid of 3000 commodities, or deprive 
a certain number of labourers of their ordinary 
means of li\ing. Indeed, the proposition is almost 
self-evident, though generally ignored by social 
philosopher^: economize your labour at a gieater 
rifle than you expand your markets, and you must 
necessarily increase your yaupers and criminals m 
precisely the same ratio. “ The division of labour,” 
says Mr. Mill, Hollowing Adam Smith, “ is limited 
by the extent of the market. It by the separa¬ 
tion of pin-making into ton distinct employments 
48,000 pins can be made in a day, this separation 
"ill only be advisable if the number of accessible 
consumers is such as to require ever}' day some¬ 
thing like 48,000 yns. It there is a demand for 
only 25,000, the division of labour can be advan¬ 
tageously carried but to the extent which will 
every day produce that smaller number.” Again, 
as regards the large system of production, the 
• s; mie authority says, “ the possibility of substitu¬ 
ting the large system of production for the small 
depends, of course, on the extent of the maiket. 
The large system can only be advantageous-when 
a large amount of business is to be done; it 
implies, therefore, either a populous and flourish¬ 
ing tom muni ty, or a great opening for exportation.” 
lhit these are mere glimmerings of the broad in¬ 
controvertible principle, that tin economization of 
labour at a greater rate than the expansion of*the 
markets, is necessarily the cause of surplus labour 
m a community. » ^ 

The effect of machinery in depriving the fafnilies 
of agricultural labourers of 'A air ordinary sources 
ol income is well established. '‘Those countries,” 
wiites Mr. Thornton, “in which the class of agri- 
cultutal labourers is most depressed, have all one 
thing in common. Each of them was formerly 
the seat of a •flourishing manufacture carried 
on by the cottagers at their own homes, which 
has now decayed or been withdrawn to other 
situations. Thus, in Buckinghamshire and Bed¬ 
fordshire, the wives and children of labouring 
men had formerly very profitable occupation in 
making lace; during the last war a tolerable lace- 
maker, working eight hours a day, could easily 
e «*rn 10s. or 12s. a week; the profits of this em¬ 
ployment have been since bo much reduced by the 


use of machinery, that a pillow lacemaker must 
now*work twelve hours daily to earn 2s. 6d. a 
week.'* 

4 The last of the conditions above cited, as causing 
the same 9r a greater amount of work to be exc¬ 
epted with*a less quantity of Ihbdur, is the large 
system of production Mr. Babbage and Mr. Mill 
liaie so well and fully pointed out “the economy 
of labour” ^ffeeted in this rtianner, that I can¬ 
not dc# better than quote from -them upon this 
subject.— 

“ Evgn when no additional subdivision of the 
work,” says Mr. Mill, ‘*would fi^low yj enlarge¬ 
ment of the operations, there will be good B economy 
in enlarging them to the point at vfhich every 
person to whom it is convenient to assign a 
special occupation will have full employment in 
that occupation.” This point is well illustrated 
by Mr. Babbage :—“ If machines he kept working 
through tht* 24 hours” [which is evidently the 
only economical mode of employing them], “ it is 
necessary that sonte person shall attend to admit 
the workmen at the time they relieve each other ; 
and whether the porter or other servant so em¬ 
ployed admit one person or twenty, his rest will 
b£equally distuibed. It wPi also be necessary 
occasionally to adjust or repair the machine ; and 
this t:an he done much better by a wotkman 
accustomed to machine-making than by the person 
who useS it. Now, since the good performance 
and the duration of machines ^depend, to a very 
great • extent, upon correcting ^very shake or 
imperfection in their parts as soon as they appear, 

' the prompt attention of a workman resident on 
the sjlot will considerably reduce the expenditure 
arising from the wear and tear of the machinery. 
But in the case of a single lact*-frame, or a single 
loom, tliis would be too expensive a plan. Here, 
then, arises another circumstance, winch tends to 
enlarge the extent of the factory. It ought to 
consist of such a number of machines as shall 
occupy the whole time of one workman in keeping 
them m order. If extended beyond that number 
the same principle of economy would point out 
the necessity of doubling or tripling the number 
of machines, in order to employ the whole time 
of two or three skilful workmen. Where one 
portion of the workman’s labour consists in the 
exertion of mere physical force, as in weaving, 
and in many similar arts, to will soon occur to the 
manufacturer that, if that part yere executed by a 
steam-engine, the same man might, in the case of 
weaving, attend to two^or more looms at onfce; 
and, since we already suppose that one or more 
operative engineers have been employed, the 
number of looms may be so arranged that their 
time shall be fully occupied in keeping the steam- 
engine and the looms in order. 

“ Pursuing the same principles, the manufactory 
become^ gradually so enlarged that the expense of 
lighting during the night amounts to a consider¬ 
able sum ; and as there ar? already attached Jo 
the establishment persons who are up all night, 
and can therefore constantly attend to it, and 
also engineers to make and keep in repair any 
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machinery, the addition an apparatus for rnak- 
ing gas to light the factory leads to a new exten¬ 
sion. at the same time that it contributes/ by 
diminishing the expense o^ lighting and the risk 
of accidents from fire, to reduce the cost of ma r 
nufacturing. *' ‘ 

“Long before'Vi factory has reached this ex ten/ 
it will have been found necessary to establish an 
accountant’s department, with clerks to pay the 
workmen, and to see that they arrie fit their 
stated times ; a'nd this department must* be m 
coimnumcaUon with the agents who purchase the 
law produce, and with those who sell the # manu¬ 
factured article. « It will* cost these clerks and 
accountants^ little more tune and trouble to pav a 
large number of woikmen than a small numhe, 
to check the accounts of huge tiunsai turns than 
of small. If the business doubled lt&ell it would 
probably be necessaiy to inciease, but eeit imh 
not to double, the number either of accountants 
or of buying and selling agen^j. live) y uu mu v 
of Otis/ness nor hi (' liable the a hole to hr. > a) 11 . d or 
K'ttJi a p) o/>ortionafly sma/ln 9 a)novnt oflahom 
As a general rule, the expenses of a business do 
not increase by any means piopoi tionally t.» the 
quantity of business. Let us take as an example 
a set of opoiations •whit h we are accustomed %<> 
see cairied on by one great establishment —that of 
the Post Office. ' * 

“Suppose that the business, let us say only of 
the London letter-post, instead of beingm -ntiahsf d 
in a single concern, wcie divided among five 01 
six competing companies. Each of these {vould 
be obliged to maintain almost as laige an esta¬ 
blishment as is now sufficient for the whole. 
Since each must arrange for receiving and deliver¬ 
ing letters in all par A of the town, each must 
send letter-carrier^ into every street, and almost 
every alley, find this, too, as many times in the 
day as is now done by the 4 .Post Office, if the 
seivice is to be as well peiformed. Each must 
bate an office for receiving letters in every neigh¬ 
bourhood, with all subsidiary airangementa lor 
collecting the lefteis from the different offices and 
re distributing them. I say nothing of the much 
greater number of superior officers who would be 
required to check and control the subordinates, 
implying not only a greater cost in sakuies for 
such responsible olhceis, but the necessity, pei- 
haps, of being satisfied m many instances with an 
infcnoi standaid of nullification, and so failing m 
the object.” • 1 

But tins refers solely to the “ huge system of 
business” as applied to yaipo^es of manufactuie 
and distribution. In connection with agncul- 
ture there is the same saving of labour efiected 
“The large farmer,” says Air. Alill, “has some 
advantage m the article of buildings. It does 
not cost so much to house a great number of 
cattle in one building, as to lodge them equally 
well in several buildings. Them is als^ some 
advantage in lmplerqents. A small fanner is 
not so likely to possess expensive instruments. 
But the piincipal agricultural implement*, even 
when of the best construction, are not ex¬ 
pensive. It may not answer to a small farmer 


to own a threshing machine for the small 
quantity of corn he has to-thresh ; but there is 
no teason why such a machine should not in 
every neighbourhood be owned in common, or 
prodded by soin^person to whom the others pat- 
a consideration for its use*. The^iyirge farmer can 
make some sav^ifg in cost of carnage. There is 
nearly As much tiouble in canying a small portion 
of pioduee to mlfiket, a* a much gieater pioduie ; 
m bringing home a small,a much larger quan¬ 
tity of manure, suid articles of daily consumption. 
Thoie is. also tjie Tfieater cheapness of buying 
things in large quantities." 

A slant time ago 1*wmit^iiito Buckinghamshire 
Vo look into the allotment system. And, in one 
parish of 1800 aixes, I found that some years 
I ago there were se\ente<Ai farmers^\\ho occupied, 
j upon tlu> average, 100 acres each,and who.prev urns 
j to the lmmigiatjon of the lush harvest-men, c<» 
s/<r nlh/ employed six men a piece,*n, in the aggie- 
I L r «ite, upwaids of 100 hands Anw, hovvevei, tin 
farmeis m the same jiiiihh ou upy to the extent of 
• 800 at.es each, and respectively employ only six 
j men ami a j< w ecfm hand* at ln^» rest tun t. 

. Thus the number ot hands employed by tins 
! rystem has been die 10.14 cd one-half. J learned, 

| moreovei, fnnn a clergyman theie, who had 
j icsidul m Wilt.hire, that the same thing w.u 
i gomg on in tli.it county also; that small farms 
w'Me gHiing way to large* farms, and that at least 
halt the labouiers had been displaced. The 
giicuilaial labouieis, at the time of taking the 
j last cen us, vveie l,f»00,000 m number, so that, 
j, it this system be geneially eari^/d out, theie must 
be 'i f>0,000 labouieis and their families, 
*3,000,000 people, depnved of then living by it. 

Sir James (Ii.ih.un, in his evidence befoie the 
Committee on Criminal C* mmitments, has given us 
some curious paiticulars as to the decease of the 
number of hands lequned for agricultural purposes, 
where the large system of pioduction is pufjjied 
in pi act* of tin* small: he has told us how many 
hands he. was enabled to get lid of by these 
means, the proportion of labour displaced, it will 
be seen, amounted to about 10 per cent, of Ahe 
labouring population. In answer to a question 
relative to the increase of population m his distuct, 
he replied:— 

“ I have ^nvself taken very »trov<j means to 
it, for it so liappens that my whole estate 
cairn* out of lease in the year 1822, after the 
currency of a lea^'fbf fouiteen years; and by 
con.solulation of farm*, and the destruction oj 
cotta yes, I hare don hu*la d , upon "my own pro- 
perty, the inundation to the extent of fioni 300 to 
40Q, boulsP 

“Oil bow many acres'* —On* about 30,000 
acres.” [This is at the rate of one m every I 00 
acres]. 

“ What was tin* whole extent of population? - 
It was under 4000 before I reduced it. 

“ What became of those 300 or 400?—The 
greater part of them, being small tenants were, 
enabled to find farms on the estates of other pro¬ 
prietors, who pursued the opposite course of sub¬ 
dividing their estates for the purpose of obtaining 
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flitter nominal rents; others hare become day 
Ldjoureis, and as day*\bourers, I have reasoij to 
know, they are more thriving than they were on 
my estate as small farmers, subject to a high spilt, 
which theii want of capital aeld/pi enabled them 
to pay; two orXthree of these^families wentito 
America. , 

“ Have you any out of work? -None entirely 
out of work, some only partially employee^; * but 
since the dispersion of 'this large mass of popula¬ 
tion, the supply of labour lias n^t much exceeded 
the demand, for whenever / removed a, family , 1 
palled down, the house, find the parochial jealousy 
lespceting settlements is an ample check on thp 
influx of strangers.” * 

Similar to the influence of the large system of 
production in its displacement of laboureis, as 
enabling «i larger quantity of work to he executed 
by one establishment with a smaller number of 
hands than wou?d be required were the amount of 
work to be divided mto a innnhei of smaller esta¬ 
blishments,- - similar to tins mode of economizing 
laboui, is that mode of woik which, by alteimg 
tl^i piodnc(j»rather than the mode of production, 
and by substituting an article that reqmies less 
labour for one that reqnhed moie, gets rid of a 
large quantity of labour, and, consequently, adds to 
the surplusage of laboureis. An instance of this 
is in the substitution of pastuiage for tillage. 

“ Jdough less and (pair man," says Sir .1 (tiaham, 
the gie.it economist of labour, mid ply because 
fewoi people will be required to attend to the 
land. But this plan of giazmg instead of plough¬ 
ing was adopted A this country some centuries 
hack, and with what effect to the labourers and the 
people at large, the follow.ng extinct fiom tin 
woik of Mr. Thornton, on over population, will 
show *— * 

“ The extension of the woollen manufacture 
was Raising the price of wool, and the little 
attendance which sheep require was an additional 
motive for causing slv*ep farming to be preferred 
to tillage. Arable land, therefore, began to be 
converted into pasture ; and the seemingly-inter- 
mmahle corn fields, which, like those of Uermany 
at this day, probably extended Tor miles without 
having their even suiface broken by fences .tor 
any oilier visible boundaries, disappeared. After 
being sown with grass they were sqnwunded and 
divided by inclosures, to prevent the sheep A om 
Staying, and to do away with the necessity of 
having shepherds always on the' watch. 13y these 
changes the'quantity of work to be done upon a 
farm was exceedingly diminished, and most of the 
^eivants, whom it had been usual to boaid and 
lodge in the map or and farm-houses, were d&- 
missed. This was not all. The married farm- 
servants were ousted from their cottages, which 
were pulled dowji, and their guldens and fields 
were annexed to the adjoining meadows. The 
small farmers were treated m the same way, as 
^beir leases fell in, and were sent to join the daily ( 
Hirrca&ing crowd of competitors for work that trew 
daily increasing in quantity . 

“Even freeholders were m some instances ej’ected 
from their lands. This social revolution had pro¬ 


bably commenced even before the prosperity of 
the»peasantry had reached its climax; but in 
148/ it attracted the notice of Parliament, and 
an Act was passed to/ restrain its progress; for 
already it,,was observed that inclosmes were be¬ 
coming ‘'iiore frequent, wherehy amble land, 
■Much could not he manured without people and 
families, was turned into pasture , which was 
easily i id by a few herdsmen /’ and that 
‘tenancies for years, lives, and at .will, whereupon 
most of the yeonmnrv lived, were turned into 
demesnes’*. In 1533 f, An act Ivus passed 
strongly condemning t^e practice of ‘ accumula¬ 
ting’ farms, which it was dechiAd hfffi reduced 
‘a marvellous multitude’ of the people»tJ poverty 
and misery, and left them no alternative but to 
steal, or to die ‘pitifully’ of cold and hunger. 
In this Act it was stated that single farms might 
be found with docks ol from 10,000 to 20,000 
sheep upon*them; and it was ordained that no 
man should keep A ore than 2000 sheep, except 
upon Ins own 1,1 iK], or rent inoie than two 
fauns. 

“Two years later it was enacted that the king 
should have a moiety of the profits of land con¬ 
verted (subsequently to a dpte specified) fiom 
tillage to pastures, until a suitable house was 
erected, aqd the land was restored to tillage. In 
1552, a law £ was made which required that on 
all estates as laige a quantity of land as had 
been kept in tillage for four vears together at any 
time jpnee the accession of lleh*y VIII., should 
be so continued in tillage. Hut these, and many 
•subsequent enactments of the same kind, had not 
the smallest etlect m checking the consolidation ol 
faims. We find Roger Asyliam, in Queen Eliza¬ 
beth's reign, lamenting the disjv^isioii of families, 
the rum of houses, the breaking up and destitu¬ 
tion of ‘ the noble yeomanry, the Aonour and 
stiength of England.’ Harrison also speaks ol 
towns pulled down for sheep-walks; ‘and of the 
tenements that had fallen either down or into the 
lords hands;’ or had been ‘brought and united 
together by other men, so that m some one 
manor, seventeen, eighteen, or twenty houses 
were shmnk.’§ 

“‘Where have been a great many householders 
and inhabitants,’ says Bishop Latimer, ‘ there is 
now but a shepheid and his dog.’ || And in a 
cuiious tiact, published m 1581, by one William 
StalFord, husbandman is made to •exclaim, 
‘ Marry, these mclosiircs do and undo us all, for 
they make us.pay dearer for our land that we 
occupy, and causetlf th.it*wo can have no land to 
put to tillage ; all is taken up for pasture, cither 
for sheep or for grazing of cattle, insomuch that I 
have known of late a dozefii ploughs, within lees 
compass than six miles about me, laid down 
within this seven years; and w^ere threescore 
persons or upwaids had their livings, now one 
man, wi#h his cattle, hath all. Those sheep is 

* Lord Bacon's Ilist. of King Homy VII., Worksf 
vol. v i> 01. 

f 20th Henry VIII. cap. 13. 

z 0 & (I Edw. VI , cap 5. 

§ Eden's. Hist, of the Poor, vol. i. p. 110, 

|[ Latimer’s bermons, p. 100. 
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the cause of all our mischief, for they have driven 
husbandry out of the country, by which { was 
increased before all kinds of victuals, and now 
altogether sheep, sheep, l beep.’ * While num¬ 
bers of persons were thus continually driven froiu, 
their homes, and deprived of their means of live¬ 
lihood, we need not be at a loss to account for tht* 
increase of vagrancy, without ascribing it to the 
increase of population.” 

As an instance, within our time, of the same 
mode of causing a surplusage of labotuers/and so 
adding to 'the quantity of casual labour in the 
kingdom, viz., by the extension ot pasturtge and 
consequen\‘diminution of tillage, we may cite the 
“clearances,” as they were called, which took place, 
some few years back, in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land. “It is only within the last few yeais,” says 
the author above quoted, “ that the struthes and 
glens of Sutherland have been cleared of flu a 
'inhabitants , and that the whole country hat- been 
converted into one immense slbiepuaU, over which 
the traveller may proceed for ( 40 miles together 
without seeing a tree or a stone wall, or anything, 
but a heath dotted with sheep and lambs f . . . 

. . . The example of Sutherland is imitated m the 
neighbouring counties. During the last four 
years some hundreds of families ha\e biVn 
‘ weeded ’ out of lloss-shire, and nearly, 400 
more have received notice to quit next year. 
Similar notice has been gnen to 34 families in 
Cromarty, and only the other day eighteen families, 
who were living ‘m peace and comfort, (Heli¬ 
cal vie, in lloss-shire, weie expelled fiom the faims 
occupied for ages by themselves and their lore-* 
fathers, to make room for sheep.” And spll we 
are told to “ plough l%ss and gmzc more / ” 

• 

We now come to the last-mentioned of the cir¬ 
cumstances inducing a surplusage of labourers, 
and, consequently, augmenting the amount of 
casual labour throughout tlu* kingdom, viz., by 
altering the mode of hiring the f abouters. At 
page 236 of tjie present volume, I have said, m 
connection with this part of the subject,— 

“Formerly the mode of hiring farm-labourers 
was by the year, so that the employer was bound 
to maintain the men when unemployed. But now 
weekly hirelings and even journey-vvoik, or hiring 
by the day, prevail, and the labourers being paid 
mere subsistence-moqey only when wanted are 
necessitated to becoito either paupei* or thieves 
when their services lire no longer requited. It is, 
moreover, this change from yearly to weekly and 
daily hirings, and the^consi^uent discarding of 
men when no longer wanted, tli.it has partly 
caused the immense mass of surplus labourers, who 
are continually vagabondizing through the country, 
begging or stealing as they go—men for whom 
there is but some two or three weeks’ work (har¬ 
vesting, hop-picking, and the like) throughout the 
year.” * 

Blackstone, in treating of the laws relating 
to master and servant (the greater part of the 

* Pictorial History of England, vol. n. p. 000. 

1 Ueports of the “ Commissioner ” of the Times News¬ 
paper, in June, 104f». 


farm labourers or farm servants, ns they were then 
called, being included unde' "the latter head), tells 
us at page 425 of his first volume— 

“The first sort of servants,acknowledged by the 
lawtt of EnglancJ^are menial servants ; so calleil 
friyn being index mania, ordomeg^ic. The contract 
between them atfd their masters arises upon the 
hiring; If the hiring bo generally, without any 
particular time 'limited, the law construes it to be 
a luting for a year (Co. Lf£42); upon a principle 
of natural equity that the servant shall serve, and 
the master maintain*him, throughout all the revo¬ 
lutions of the respective seasons, as well when 
there is wo? k to be doW, as when there is not.” 

9 Mr. Thornton sayu, u until recently it had been 
common for farm* 1 servants, even when married 
and living in their oWh cottagers, to take their 
meals with their master; and, what was of more 
consequence, in every farm-house, many unmarried 
servants, of both sexes, were lodged, as well as 
boarded. The latter, therefore, even if ill paid, 
might be tolerably housed and fed, and many of 
them fared, no doubt, much better than they could 
have done if they had been Heft to,,provide for 
themselves, with treble their actual wages.” 

Formerly throughout tihe kingdom—and it is a 
custom still prevalent in some putts, more espe¬ 
cially in the north—.single men and women seek¬ 
ing engagements as farm servants, congregated at 
what vn Te called the “linings,” held usually on 
the three successive market days, which were 
ne,nest to May-day and Martinmas day. The 
hiiing was thus at two periods of the year, but 
the engagement was usually fov, the twelvemonth. 
Bv the concurrent consent, however, of master 
and servant, when the hiring took place, either 
side might teinunate it at the expiration of the six 
months, by giving due Notice; or a further hiring 
for a second twelvemonth could be legally effected 
without the necessity of again going to the hirings. 
The beivants, even before their term of s^jvno 
had expired, could attend a lining (geneially held 
under the authority of the town’s charter) as a 
matter of right, the master and mistress having 
no authority to prevent them. The Market Cross 
was the central point for the holding of the hirings, 
the men anh" women, the latter usually the 
most numerous, stood in rows around the cross. 
The terms Jjc^ng settled, the master or mistress 
gave,the servant “a piece of money,” known as a 
“god’s penny” (the “ handsel penny ”), the offer 
and acceptance of this god’s penny being a legal 
ratification of the agreement, without any other 
step. In the old times such engagements had 
almost always (as shown in the term “ (rod’a 
penny ”) a character of religious obligation. At 
the earliest period, the hirings tvere held in the 
church-v ards; afterwards by the Market Cross. 

I have spoken of this matter more in the 
past than the present tense, for the system is 
greatly changed as regards the male faun- 
servant, though little as regards the female. Now 
the male farm-labourers, instead of being hired for 
a specific term, are more generally hired by week, 
by job, or by day; indeed, even “ half-a-day's ” 
work is known. At one period it was niciely the 
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monied country labourers, residing in their owi 
cottages, who were temporarily engaged, hut it is 
now the general body, married and unmarrie<l„old 
and young, with a few exceptions. Formerly the 
farmer was bound to find work for six or twjh c 
months (for bo^h terms existed) for his hfred 
labourers. If the land did not f*i{tply it, still $ie 
man must be maintained, and be paid his full wages 
when due. By such a provision* the labour and 
wage of the hired huatyindman wcie regular and 
raiely casual'; but this arrangement is now seldom 
entered into, and the hired luisftindman’s labour 
is consequently generally casual add raiely regular. 
This principle of hiring labourers only for so long 
as they are wanted, as contradistinguished froi^ 
the “principle of natural equity,” spoken of by 
Blackstoue, which require* that “ the servant shall 
serve and tiie master maintain him throuyhont all 
the uvolutions of the rcspedivc seasons, as veil 
when theie is icujl to he clone as vhen tho c is not," 
has been the cause, perhaps, of more casual labour 
and more pauperism and crime, in this country, 
than, perhaps, any other of the antecedents befote 
mentioned. The harvest is now collected solely 
bj casual labourers, by a horde of squalid immi¬ 
grants, or the tribe of natural and forced vagabonds 
who are continually begging or stealing their way 
throughout the country, our hops are picked, our 
fiuit and vegetables gathered by the same pre¬ 
carious bands—wretches who, perhaps, obtain 
some three months’ harvest labour in the course of 
the year. The ships at our several ports are dis¬ 
charged by the same “casual hands," who maybe 
seen at our docks scrambling like hounds for the 
occasional bit of biead that is vouchsafed to them, 
there numbers loiter throughout the d*y, even on 
the chance of an hour's employment, for the term 
of lining has been cut dgwn to the finest possible 
limits, so fjlat the labourer may not be paid for 
even a second longer than he is wanted. And 
sincj? he gets only bare subsistence money when 
employed, “ What,” we should ask ourselves, 

“ must be his lot when unemployed '{ ” 

I now come to consider the circumstances causing 
an undue increase of the labourers m a country. 
Tims far we have proceeded son the assumption 
that both the quantity of work to he done anil the 
number of hands to doit remained stationary, and 
we have seen that by the mere alteration of the 
time, rate, and mode of working, a vast amount of 
surplus, and, consequently, ■casual labour may be 
induced in a community. We have now to ascer¬ 
tain how, still assuming the quantity of work to 
remain unaltered, the same effect may be brought 
about by an undue increase of the number of 
labourers. * 

There are many means by which the number 
of labourers may be increased besides that of a 
positive increase of the people. These are— 

1. By the undue increase of apprentices. 

2. By drafting into the ranks of labour those 
who should be otherwise engaged, as women and 
children. 

3. By the importation of labourers from abroad. 

4. By the migration of country labourers to 


towns, and so overcrowding tho market in tho 
cities. 

• 5f By the depression of other trades. 

6. By the undue increase of the people them¬ 
selves. f 

• Each ajid every of the first-mentioned causes 
areas effective a circumstance,foi; the promotion 
eff surplus labour, as even the positive extension 
of the population of the country. 

Let me begin with the undue increase of a 
trade b)» means of apprentices. 

This is, perhaps, one of the cfiief aids to tho 
cheap system. For it is principally by apprentice 
labour chat the better masters, as well as Workmen, 
are undersold, and the skilled**laborer conse¬ 
quently depressed to the level of the unskilled. 
But the great evil is, that the cheapening of goods 
by this means causes an undue inciea.se in the 
trade. The apprentices grow up and become la¬ 
bourers, and so the trade is glutted with work¬ 
men, and casual labour is the consequence. 

This .apprentice System is the great bane of the 
printer’s trade. Country printers take an undue 
number of boys to help them cheap ; these lads 
grow up, and then, finding wages in the provinces 
depressed through this system of apprentice 
laboiu, they flock to the towns, and so tend to 
gftit the labour market, and consequently to in¬ 
crease tht^number of casual hands. 

One cause of tho increased surplus and casual 
labour m^such trades as dressing-case, work-box, 
writing-desk-making and other things in the fancy 
cabinet trade (among the wi/rat trades even in 
Spitaliields and Bethnal Green), shoemakmg, and 
•specially of women and children’s shoes, is the 
takiMg of many apprentices by small masters (sup¬ 
plying the greatwaiehou.se/). As journey-work is 
all but unknown in the slop faijey cabinet trade, an 
apprentice, when he has “ served his time,” must 
start on his own account m the same wretched 
way of business, of become a casual labourer in 
some unskilled avocation, and this is one way in 
which the hands surely, although gradually, in¬ 
crease beyond the demand. It is the same with 
the general slop cabinet-maker’s trade in the same 
parts. The small masters supply the “ slaughter- 
ouses,” the linen-diapers, &c, who sell cheap 
furniture; they work in the quickest and most 
scamping manner, and do more work (which is 
nearly all done on the chance of sale), as they must 
Confine themselves to one branch. The slop chair- 
makers cavnot make tablesymor the slop ta^le-makeis, 
chairs; nor the cheffonier And drawer-makers, 
bedsteads; for they have not been taught. Ijven 
f they knew the* metifcod, and could accomplish 
ither work, the want of practice. woul3 compel 
.hem to do it slowty, and the slop mechanic can 
never afford to work slowly. Such classes of little 
masters, then, to meet the demand for low-prioed 
\irniture, rear their sons to the business, and fre- 
take apprentices, to whom they pay small 
amounts. The hands so trained (as in the former 
instances) are not skilled enough to work for the 
honourable trade, so that they can only adopt the 
course pursued by their parents, or masters, before 
them. Hence a rapid, although again gradual, 
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increase of surplus handc; or hence a resort to 
some unskilled labour, to be wrought casually. 
This happens too, but in a smaller degree, intrfdes* 
which are not slop, from the same cause. Con¬ 
cerning the apprentice sysAm in the boot and shoe 
trade, when making my inquiries in tty the con\ 
dition of the konflon workmen, I received the 
following statements - # *' 

“ My employer had seven apprentices when I 
was with Inin, of these, two were parish appren¬ 
tices (I was one), and the other live ft'om the 
Kefuge for the .Destitute, at Iloxton. Witli each 
llefuge boy'he got 0/ and three suits of clothes, 
and a kit*(tools). "With thq panah boys of Movent- 
garden anTD St. ^Andrew's, llolborn, he got 5/. 
and two lints of clothes, reckoning what the boy 


the use of the knife. Flenty of poor men will 
offer to finish them for a pound and a month’s 
woi^k; and men, for a few shillings and a few 
weeks’ work, will teaclf other boys to sew. There 
arotfiiany of the wives of chamber-masters teach 
girl$ entirely to i#ike children’s wofk for a pound 
.in/, a few mo^s’ work, and tlfMre are many m 
BetlmaJ-groen who have learnt the business in this 
way. • Those te^ch some other members of their 
famines, and then actually |et U P 111 business in 
opposition to those who "taught them, and in 
cutting offer theiEwyrk for sale at a much lower 
rate of profit; rand shopkeepers in town and 
country, having circulars s°nt to solicit custom, 
vyill have their goods from a warehouse that will 
serve them cheapest;* 1 then the warehouseman will 


wore as one. My employer was a journeyman, | have them cheap from ^Jie manufacturer; and he 
and by having all us boys he was able to get up ] in his turn cuts down the wagtfs of the work- 
work very cheap, though he received good wages people, who fear to refuse offers at the warehouse 
for it. \Ve hoys had no allowance in money, only j puce, knowing the low rate at which chamber- 
hoard, lodging, and clothing. The hoard was ! masters will seive the warehouse.’ 
middling, the lodging was t£o, and there was As in all trades where lowness of wages is the 
nothing to complain about in {he clothing, lie rule, the boy system of labour prevails among the 
ivas sevcie in the way of flogging. I lan away ! cheap cabinet-vvorkeis. It piev.ills, however, among 
mx times myself, but was forced to go back again, j the garret-masters, by very many of tlfcm having 
as»I had no money and no fnend in the vvoild. | one, two, three oi four youths to help them, and 

I so the number of* boys tlfus employed through the 
j whole trade is considerable. This refers pnn- 
I cipally to the general cabinet trade. In the fancy 
trade the number is greater, as the boys’ laboui 
is limreVudily available; but in this trade the 
greatest number of apprentices is employed by 
such warehousemen as arc* manufacturers, as some 
at the Jaist end are, or lather by the men that 
l*they constantly keep at woik. 1)1 these men, one 
has now eight and anothei fourteen hoys in Ins 


When I first ran awav I complained to Mr. 
the magistrate, and he was going to give me sfx: 
weeks, ile said it would do me good; but.Mr. 
interfered, and I was let go 1 don't 


know what he was going to give me si\ weeks for, 
unless it was for having a black eye that my 
master had given 1n<* with the stnrup Of the 
seven only one served his time out. lie let n 
off two years before my tune was lip, as we 
couldn’t agree. The misch’of of taking so i*any 
apprentices is this*—T|je master gets money with 
them from the ]>an.%h, and can feed them much as 
jie likes as to quality and quantity*, and if they 
run away soon, the master’s none the worse, for 
he s got the money*; and so btfVs are sent out to 
turn vagrants when they run away, as such hoys 
have no friends. Of us seven boys (at the wages 
our employer got) one could earn ly$, another 
15.?., another 12.?., another 10.?, and the rest not 
less than 8*. each, for all worked sixteen hours 
a day—that's 41, S.s a week for the seven, or 
225/. 10a. a year You must recollect 1 reckon 
this on marly the best wages in the women's 
trade. My employer you may call a sweater, and 
he made money* fast, thepigh lie diank a good deal? 
We seldon\haw him when he was drunk; but he 
did pitch into us when he was getting sober. 
Look how easily* such a man with appientices can 
undersell # othcrs when he ^ants*to work as cheap 
as possible for the great slop warehouses. They* 
serve liabeidashers so cheap that oft enough it s 
starvation wages for the same shops.'’ 

Akin to the system of using a large number of 
apprentices is thgt of employing boys itiul gills 
to displace the work of men, at the less laborious 
parts of the trade. 1 

,f It is probable/’ sai/f a working shoemaker to 
me? “ that, independent of apprentices, 200 addi¬ 
tional hands are added to our already over¬ 
burdened trade yearly. Rowing boys soon learn 


service, some apprenticed, some merely “ engaged " 
and disc haigeablc* at plensuie. A sharp boy, m 
six or eight months, heroines “handy^” but f<u\i 
out of five of the workmen thus brought up can 
do nothing well but their own particular blanch, 
and that only well as far as celerity in production 
is considered. 

It is these hoys who me put to make, or as 
a master of the better class distinguished to me, 
not to male but to put togethei, ladies’ woik- 
boxox at 5 d. *i pi^ce, the 1 boy* receiving 2 Id. 
a b#x. * Such boxes/ said another wcukman, 
‘ are nailed together, there* 's no dove-taihng, 
nothing of what I call v'orl , or woikmauxhip, as 
you sai, about them, but the deal’s nailed together, 
and the veneer’s dabbed on, and if the deal’s 
covered, why the thing passes. The worst of it 
is, that people don't undeistand either good work 
or good wood. Polish them up and they look 
well. Besides—and that’s another bad thing, for 
it efleomages had work—there’s jio stress on a 
lady’s woik-box, as on a chair or a sofa, and so 
had work lasts far too long, though not half so 
long as good; in solids especially, if not m ve¬ 
neers.” 

To such a pitch is this demand for children s 
labour carried, that there is a market in Bethnal- 
gieen, when* hoys and girls stand twice a week 
to be hired as binders and sewers. Hence it wi.l 
be easily understood that it is impossible for the 
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skilled and grown nrtizan to compote with the 
labour of mere children, who are thus literally 
brought into the manVet to undersell him f 

Concerning this maikdt for boys and girls, in 
•Bethnal-green, I received, during my inquiries 
into the hoot ?pd shoe trade, (fhe following state- 
m«*nts from shopkeepers on the^it:— 

‘ f Mr H-lias lived there sixteen years. 

The market-days are Monday ajjd Tuesday morn¬ 
ings, from seven to^nine. The ages of persons 
who assemble there vary from ten to twenty, and 
they are often of the worst, cl,jiracter, and a de- 
cideded nuisance to the inhabitants.* A great 
many of both sexes cangreijute together, and most 
market days there are three females to one ma^g. 
They consist of sewing boys'/shoe-binders, winders 
tor weavers, and girls fiy all kinds of slop needle¬ 
work, girls fo/ domestic work, nursing children, 
Ac. No one can testify, for a but, that they (the 
females) are prostitutes ; but, by their general 
conduct, they are fit for anything. The m.uket, 
some years since, was held at the top of Abbey- 
street ; but, on account of the nuisance, it was 
remcned to the other end of Abbey-street. When 
♦be schools were built, the nuisance became so 
intolerable that it was leinoved to a railway arch 
in White-street, Bethnftl-gieen. There are tw# 
policemen on market mornings to keep order, but 
my informant says they require four to maintain 
anything like subjection.” 

* 

But family irorl, or the conjoint labour of a 
ivoi Imaiis tnf and clufditn , is an equally exten¬ 
sive cause,of surplus and casual labour. 

A small master, wot king, perhaps, upon good. 1 ? 
to be supplied at the lowest rates Jo wholesale 
warehousemen, will often contiibutc to this lesult 
by the way 111 which lie brings up Ins children. 
It is le«s expensive to him to teach them his own 
business, and he may even reap a piofit fioia tffeir 
lab*ui, than to have them brought up to some 
oilier calling. I met with an instance of this in 
an inquiry among the toy makers. A maker of 
common to>s brought up live children to Ins own 
trade, for boys and. girls can he made useful in 
siiih labour at an early age. Ills business fell oil 
rapidly, which he attribute^ to the great and 
numerous packages of cheap toys iinported»from 
(jeiniany, Holland, and France, after the lower¬ 
ing of the duty by Sir ltohert F^iTis tariff. The 
chief profit to the toy-maker was derived fiom the 
labour, as themateu.il wap of trifling cost. He 
found, on the change in his trade, that he could 
not employ all his family. IJis fellow tradesmen, 
he said, were 111 the same predicament; and thus 
surplus hands were created, so leading to casualty 
in labour. , * 

*■ The system which has, I believe, the worst 
effect on tin* women’s trade 111 the boot and shoe 
business throughout England is," I said in the 
Morning Chronicle , “cliambei-mastering. Theie 
ore between 300 and 400 chamber-masters. Com¬ 
monly the man has a wife, and three or four ehil- ; 
dren, ten years old or upwards. The wife cuts 1 
out the work for the hinders, the husband does 
the knife-work, the children sew with uncommon 


rapidity. The husband »when the work is finished 
at might, goes out with it, though wet and cold, 
anjl ‘perhaps hungry— his wife and children wait¬ 
ing his return He returns sometimes, having 
sold Jus work at cost^>nce, or not cleared If. . 
,'for the ^ay's labour of himself and family. In 
the winter, by this means, t 4 he ,shopkeepeis and 
•warehouses can take the advantage of the cham¬ 
ber-master, buying the work at their own price. 
By this means habeidashers’ shops are supplied 
with boots, shoes, and slippers; they can sell 
women’s hoots at Is. 9cl. per pair ; shoes, l.s*. 3 d. 
per pair ; children’s, {yd., 8 d , and 9d. per pair, 
etting a good p— fit.^ha’ : rr bought tliem of the 
joor chamber-m-i'T-T mi a'l.m-f noting, and he 
glad to sell them at any price, late,at*night. Ins 
children wanting bread, and he having walked 
about for hours, m vain trying to get a fair price 
for them; thus, women and children labour as 
well as husbands and fathers, and, with their 
combined*labours, the}' only obtain a miserable 
living.” • 

The labour of^the wife, and indeed the whole 
family—family work, as it 19 called—is attended 
with the same evil to a trade, introducing a large 
supply of fresh hands to the labour market, and 
so tending to glut with workpeople each trade 
"rtito w’Jmh they are introduced, and thus to 
increase the casual labour, and decrease the earn¬ 
ings of the whole. 

“ The only means of escape from the inevitable 
poverty/'* I said in the same letters, “ which 
sooner or later overwhelms those in connection 
with the cheap shoe tiade, seems to the woikmon 
to be by the employment of his whole family ns 
soo r * as his childien are able to be put to the 
tiade—and yet this onlv increases the very de¬ 
pression thy,t lie seeks to avoig. I give the state¬ 
ment of such a man residing in the suburbs of 
London, and winking with throe#girls to help 
Jinn — • 

“ ‘ 1 have known the business/ he said, 1 many 
years, but was not bio tight up to it. I took it up 
because my wife’s father was in the trade, and 
taught me. I was a weaver originally, but it is 
a bad business, and I have been in this trade 
seventeen years. Then I had only my wife and 
myself able to work. At that tune my wife and 
I, by hard work, could earn li. a week; on the 
same woik we could not now earn 12s. a week. 
As soon as the children grew old enough the 1 
lulling off in the wage's compelled us put them 
to work one by one—as scion as a child could 
make threads. One began to do that between 
eight pnd nine. »I haV had a large family, and 
with very hard work too. We have had to lie 
011 htiaw oft enough. Now, three daughters, my 
wife, and myself work together, m ehamber- 
mastcring; the whole of us may earn, one week 
with another, 28.s. a week, and out of that I have 
eight to support. Out of that 28s. I have to pay 
for gAndery and candles, which cost me Is. a 
week the year through. #1 now make children’s 
shoes for the wholesale houses and anybody. 
About two years ago I travelled from T horn as- 
street, Bethnal-green, to Oxford-street, “ on the 
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haw k.” I then positively had nothing in my in¬ 
side, and in llolborn I had to lean against a 
house, through weakness from hunger. I* f/as 
compelled, as I could sell nothing at that end of 
the town, to walk down toiWlutechapel at ten at 
night. I went into a shop near INIile-^nd turn-, 
pike, and the name articles (ehildieifs patent 
leather shoes) that I received 8s. a dozen fm* 
from the wholesale houses, I was compelled to 
sell to the shopkeepep for Gs. Od. This is a very 
frequent case—vpry frequent—with persrtijs cir¬ 
cumstanced as I am, and so trade is injured and 
only somejiard man gams by it.’ ” 

Here is the statement a worker at ^fancy 
cabinet” w&'k orfthe same subject:— . 

“The fnoit on us has got large families. "We | 
put the childien to work as soon as we can. My J 
little girl began about six, but about eight or nine | 
is the usual age.” “ Oh, pool little things," saul | 
the wife, “ they aie obliged to begin, the rei y minute | 
they can use their lingers at all.” “ Tbe most of j 
the cabinet-limkm of the East Ind have from five 
to six in fuinily, and they are, generally all at i 
work for them. The small masteis mostly marry j 
when they are turned of 20. Y ou see our trade’s j 
coming to such a pass, that unless a linn has , 
childien to help hin^ he can’t live at all. 1'ie 
worked more than a month together, and tin* 
longest night's test Jive had has been an boar rad 
a quaiter; aye, and I've been up thee nights a 
week besides. I’ve had my children Jying ill, 
and been obliged to wait on them into the bai- 
g.im. You see, we* couldn’t live if it wasn’.t lor 
the labour of our clnklien, though it makes ’em 
poor little things !—old people long afore they are 
growed up.” « 

“Why, I stood at tins bench,” said the wife, 

“ with my child, onjy ten years of ago, from four 
o’clock on Friday morning till ten minutes pa-t 
seven in the*c\ening, without a bit to eat or 
drink. I never sat down a*minute from the 
time I began till 1 finished my woik, and then I 
went out to sell what I bad done. I walked all 
the way from hrre [Shoreditch] down to the 
Lowther Arcade, to get rid of the articles.” 
Hoc she hmst out in a violent flood of terns, 
saying, “ Oh, sit, it is haid to be obliged to la¬ 
bour fiom morning till night as we do, all of us, 
little, ones and all, and yet not be able to lire by 
it either .” 

“ And you .see the worst of it is, this lieie 
children’s labour is f of such value no\< in our 
trade, that there’s more brought into the business 
overj' year, so that it s really for all the woild 
like ‘heeding slaves. Without my childien I 
don’t know how wo should he .able to get along ” 

“ There’s that little thing,” said the man, pointing 
to the girl ten years of age before alluded to, as 
she sat at the edge of the bed, “ why she works 
regularly every d«y from six m the morning till 
ten at night. She never goes to school.^ We 
can’t spare her. There’s schools enough about 
here for a penny a week, but we could not afford 
to Veep her without working. If I’d ten more 
children I should he obliged to employ them all 
the same way, and there’s hundreds and thou¬ 


sands of children now slaving at this business. 

There’s the M-’s; they have a family of 

eighf, and the youngest to tfie oldest of all works 
at the bench; and the Widest ain’t fourteen. I’m 
sure* of the 2500 small masters in ihe cabinet. 
line, x you may saffly say that 20p0 of them, at 
theJvery least, lyi^-from five to si*^in family, and 
that's upwards of 12,000 children that's been 
pat to* the tiad% since prices has come down. 
Twenty years ago 1 don’t thyik there was a child 
at work in our business; and I am sure there is 
not a small masterfm\v whose whole family doesn’t 
assist him.* But Ivhat I want to know is, what’s 
to become of the 12,QUO ekildren when they ’re 
gjpwed up, and come regular into the trade ? 
Hero are all my yputig ones growing up without 
being taught anything bu^ a business that I know 
they must starve at.” 9 

Jn answer to my inquiry as to what dependence 
he had m case of sickness, “ Oh, bless you,” he 
said, “ there’s nothing hut the parish for us. I 
did belong to a Benefit Society about four years 
ago, but 1 couldn’t keep up my payments any 
longer. I was in the society above five-and- 
twenty year, and then was obliged leave l* 
alter all. I don’t know of one as belongs to 
‘Rut Fnendly Society, ancf I don’t think there ... 
a nun as can afford it in our tiade now. They 
must all go to the workhouse when they ’re sick 
old.” 

The following is from a journeyman tailor, con¬ 
cerning the employment of women in his trade:-- 
“ When 1 hr*t began working at this branch, 
there were but very few females employed ill it * a 
•few white wuistt oats were given oVt to them, under 
the idea thab women would make them cleaner than 
men—and so indeed they can. But since the hist 
five a ears tin* swe.itets l^ave employed females 
upon cloth, silk, and satin waistcoats a^.well, and 
before that time the idea of a woman making a 
cloth waistcoat would have been scouted, ilut 
since the increase of" the puffing and the sweating 
system, masters and sweaters have sought every¬ 
where for such hands as would do the work below 
the regular ones. Hence the wife lias been made 
to compete with the husband, and the daughter 
with the wife thev^all learn the waistcoat busi¬ 
ness,'•'and must all get a living. It the man will 
not reduce the price of his labour to that of the 
female, why 1ft mu-t remain unemployed ; and if 
the lull grown woman will not take the work at 
the same puce as the. young gill, why she must, 
remain without any. The female hands, I can 
confidently state, have been sought out and intro¬ 
duced to the business by the sweaters, from a 
desire on their part continually to ferret out hands 
whoVill do the Avork cheaper than others. The 
effect that this continual reduction has had upon 
me is this : Before the year 1844 I could live com¬ 
fortably, and keep my wife and children (I had 
five in family) by my own labour. My Avite then 
attended to her domestic and family duties ; hut 
since that time, owing to the reduction in prices, 
she has been compelled to resort to her needle, as 
'veil as myself, for her living.” [On the table 
was a bundle of crape and bombazine ready to be 
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made up into a dress.] te I cannot afford now to 
let her remain idle^that is, if I wish to live, and 
keep my children out of, the streets, and pdy my 
way. My wife’s earnings are, upon an average, 

’ 8s. per wegk. She makes dresses. I iiover 
would teach her to make waistcoats, because I' 
knew the introduction of femilt? hands had been 
the ruin of my trade. With the labour’of myself 
and wife now I can only earn* 32.?. a week, and 
six years ago I cou-H make my 3G.s. If*I had a 
daughter I should be obliged to make her work 
as well, and then probably, ^ith thq labour of 
the three of us, we could make up at the week’s 
end as much money* ns, u\> to 1844, I could get 
by my own single hands. My wife, since the 
took to dressmaking, has became sickly from over¬ 
exertion. Her work,* and her domestic and 
family duties altogether, are too much for her. 
Last night 1 was up all night with her, and was 
compelled to tall in a female to attend her as well. 
The over-exertion now necessary for us to main¬ 
tain a decent appearance, has so ruined her con¬ 
stitution that she is not the same woman as she 
was. Injact, ill as she is, she has been compelled 
to rise from her bed to finish a mourning-dress 
against time, and I mj;self have been obliged to 
ghehera helping-hand, and turn to at women’s , 
work in the same manner as the women are 
turning to at men’s work.” 

“ The cause of the seiious decrease in our 
trade,” said another tailor to me, “ is the -employ¬ 
ment given to workmen at their own homes; or, 
in other words, to the ‘ sweaters.’ The sweater 
is the greatest eyl to us ; as the sweating system 
increases the number of hands to an almost m- 
ciedible extent—xfrives, sons, daughters, and 
extra women, all working ‘ long days ’—that is, 
labouring from sixteenmo eighteen hours per day, 
and Sun *>ys as well. I date the decrease in 
the wages of tin* woikman from the introduction 
of^ piece-woik and giving out garments to be 
made off the premises of the master , for the effect 
of this was, that the workman making the gar¬ 
ment, knowing that the master could not tell 
whom be got to do his work for him, employed 
women and children to help him, and paid them 
little or nothing for their labour. This was the 
beginning of the sweating system. The workmen 
gradually became transformed frorp journeymen 
into ‘middlemen,’ living by the labour of^others. 
Employers soon began to find that they could get 
garments made at a less sum than the regular 
price, and those tradesmen who were anxious to 
force their trade, by underselling their more 
honourable neighbours, readily availed themselves 
of this means of obtaining cheap labour. ,The 
consequence \4as, that the sweater sought out 
where he could get the work done the cheapest, 
and so introduced a fresh stock of hands into the 
trade. Female labour, of course, could be had 
cheaper than male, and the sweater readily 
availed himself of the services of women on that 
account. Hence the males who had formerly 
been employed upon the garments were thrown 
out of work by the females, and obliged to remain 
unemployed, unless they would reduce the price 


of their work to that of the women. It cannot, 
therefore, be said that the reduction of prices 
oi^ginally arose from there having been more 
workmen than therei was work for them to do. 
There was no supm-abundance of bands until 
female labour was generally introduced—and 
even if the workmen had increased 25 per cent, 
more than what they were twenty years buck, still 
that extra number of hands would be required now 
to ma]fe the same number* of garments, owing to 
the <rork put into each article “being at least one- 
fourth more than formerly. So far from the trade 
beinglover-stocked with male hands, if the work 
were confined to the tnen or th * mayors’ premises, 
there would not be sufficient bands .to do the 
whole.” 

According to the last Census (1841, O.B.), 
out of a population of 18,720,000 the proportions 
of the people occupied and unoccupied were as 
follows:— 

Occupied .® 7,800,000 

Unoccupied including women 
and children) , . . . 10,920,000 

Of those who were occupied the following were 
the proportions:— 

Engaged in productive employ¬ 
ments *.5,350,000 

Engaged in non-productive em¬ 
ployments .... 2,450,000 

Of those who were engaged in productive em¬ 
ployments, the proportion {in round numbers) 
ran^as follows*— 

Mon ..... 3,785,000 
Women ..... 000,000 

Boys and girls . . 905,000 

Here, then, we find nearly one-fifth, or 20 per 
cent, of our producers to be boys and girls, and 
upwards of 10 per cent, to be wonfen. Such was 
the state of things in 1841. In order to judge of 
the possible and probable condition of the labour 
market of the country, if this introduction of 

women and children into the ranks of the 

labourers be persisted in, let us see what were 
the pioportions of the 10,920,000 men, women, 
and children who ten years ago still remained 
unoccupied among us. The latio was as follows:— 

Men .... 275,000 

Women .... 3,570,000 

Bovs and gills . *. . 7,0jJ5,000 

Here the unoccupied men are about 5 per cent, 
of the whole, the children nearly two-thiid^ and 
the wives about bne-tftrd. Now it appears that 
out of say 19,000,000 people, 8,000,000 were, in 
1841, occupied, and by far the greater number, 
11.000,000, unoccupied. 

Who were the remaining eleven millions, and 
what were they doing ? Thejf, of course, con¬ 
sisted principally of the unemployed wives and 
childitm of the eight millions of people before 
specified, three millions ai*l a half of the number 

> 

★ I have here included those engaged in ‘Trade and 
Commerce, and employers as well us the employed 
among the produce) s. 
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being females of twenty years of age and upwards, 
and seven millions being children of both sex*s 
under twenty. Of these children, four millions 
according to the “ age abstract,” were under ten 
years, so that we may fairljtassume that, at the 
time of taking the last census, there wye very 
nearly seven millicms «f wive* and children of a 
workable age still unoccupied. Let us suppose, 
then, that these seven millions of people are brought 
in competition with the five million producers. 
What is to be the consequence? If the labour 
market be overstocked at present with only five 
•millions of,people working for the support of 
nineteen millions speak according to the Census 
of 1841), what would it be if another seven 
millions were* to be dragged into it? And if 
wages are low now, and employment is preca¬ 
rious on account of this, what wiil not both work 
and pay sink to when the number is again in¬ 
creased, and the people clamouting for employment 
are at least treble what they are at present? When 
the wife has been taught to compete for work with 
the husband, and son and daughter to undersell 
their own father, what will be the state of mu- 
labour market then? 

But the labour of# wives, and children, and # 
apprentices, is not the only means of glutting a 
particular trade with hands. There is Another 
system becoming every day more popular with our 
enterprising tradesmen, and this is the importation 
of foreign labourers . # In the cheap tailoring this 
is made a regular practice. Cheap labour is rt«gu- 
laily imported, not only from Ireland (the wives 
of sweateis making visits to the Emerald Isle for 
the express purpose), but small armies of woikfiig 
tailors, ready to receive *the lowest pittance, are 
continually being shipped into this country. That 
this is no exaggeration let the following state¬ 
ment prove:— 

“ I am a native of Postil, having left Hungary 
about eight years ago. By the custom of the 
country I was compelled to travel three years in 
loreigu parts, before I could settle in my native 
place. I went to Paris, after travelling about m 
the different countries of (Germany. I stayed in 
Paris about two years. My father’s wish was 
that I should visit England, and I came to London 
m June, 1847. I first worked for a West end show 
shop—not ducctly for them—but through the 
person who is their middleman getting work done 
at what inlds lie could for the firm, and dbtaming 
the prices they allowed for making the garments. 
I on£e worked four days, and % a half for him, 
finding my own trimmings, &c., for 9s. For this 
my employer would receive 12s. 6d. He then 
employed 190 hands: he has employed 300. 
Many of those so employed set their wives, 
children, and others to work, some employing as 
many as five haiMs this way. The middleman 
keeps hi3 carriage, and will give fifty guinq-is for 
a horse. I became unable* to work from a pain 
in Jfiy back, from long sitting at my occupation. 
The doctor told me not to sit much, and so, as a 
countryman of mine was doing the same, I em¬ 
ployed hands, making the best I could of their 


labour. I have now four young women (all Irish 
girls) so employed. Last week one of them re¬ 
ceive^ 4s., another 4s. 2c?., th£*other two 5s. each. 
They find their board ifnd lodging, but I find 
them «, place to work in, a small room, the rent of 
'.whiefi I share witty another tailor, jvho works on 
his dwn account* t There are not^so many Jews 
come over from Hungary or Germany as from 
Poland. • The law t of travelling three years brings 
over m*any, but not more tbarp it did. The revo¬ 
lutions have brought numbers this year and last. 
They are Jew tailors flying fiom Russian and 
Prussian Poland to*avoid the conscription. I never 
knew any of these Jews go*back again. Theic 
■is constant communication among the Jens, and 
when their friends \n Poland, and other places, 
learn they are safe in England, and in work and 
out of trouble, they come over too. f woiked as a 
journeyman in Pesth, and got 2s. Gd. a ueek, my 
board and washing, and lodging, for my laboui. 
We lived well, everything being so cheap. The 
Jews come in the greatest number about Easter. 
They tiy to work their way here, most of them. 
Some save money here, but thej never go back, 
if they leave England it is to go to Amefica.” • 

The labour market of a particular place, how¬ 
ever. comes to be overstocked with hands, not 
only from the introduction of an inordinate number 
of apprentices and women and children into the 
trade, as well as the importation of woikmen from 
abroad, but the same effect is produced by the 
migration of count)y labourers to towns. This, 
as I have before said, is specially the case in the 
printer’s and carpenter’s trades, \vhere the cheap 
provincial w«rk is executed chiefly by apprentices, 
who, when their time is up, flock to the principal 
towns, in the hopes of getting better wages than can 
be obtained in the country, owing to the prevalence 
of the apprentice system of woik m those parts 
The London carpenters sillier greatly from w<iat 
are called “improvers,” who come up to town*to 
get perfected m their art, and work for little or no 
wages. The work of some of the large houses is ex¬ 
ecuted mainly in this way; that of Mr. Myers was, 
for instance, against whom the men lately struck. 

But the unskilled* labour of towns suffers fur 
more Mihail the skilled from the above cause. 

The employment of unskilled labourers in 
towns is benfg «constantly rendered more casual 
by the 'migrations from the country parts. The 
peasants, owing to the insufficiency of their 
wages, and the wretchedness of their dwellings 
and diet, in Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, and else¬ 
where, leave their native places without regret, 
and swell the sum of unskilled labour in towns. 
This is shown by the increase of«population far 
beyond the excess of births over deaths in those 
counties where there are large manufacturing or 
commercial towns ; whilst in purely agricultural 
counties the increase of population does not keep 
pace with the excess of births. “ Thus in Lan¬ 
cashire,” writes Mr. Thornton, in his work on 
Over-Population, " the increase of the population 
in the ten years ending in 1841, was 330,210, 
and in Cheshire, 60,919 ; whilst the excess of 
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births was only 150,150 !n the former, and 
28,000 in the latte^ In particular towns the 
contrast is still more striking. In Liverpool n,nd 
Bristol the annual death! actually exceed the 
Iftrths, so that those towns are only saved fi^m 
depopulation by*their rural recants, yet the first 
incicased the number ot its iiSi; hi fonts in ten 
years by more than one-thud, and the other by 
more than one-sixth. In Manchester, the atinual 
excess of births ctfull ,only have added 15,-390 
to the population between 1831 and 1841; the 
actual increase was 68,375. fl’ht number of cnii- 
giants (immigrants) into Birmingham, dtfring the 
smie period, may, in tke saute way, be estimated 
at 40,000 ; into Leeds, at £000; into the mc% 
tropolis, at 130,000. On thf* otlier hand, in 
Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, the actual addition 
to the population, m the tame decennial period, 
was only 15,491, 31,802, and 39,253 rcspocti\ely, 
although the excess of births over deaths in the 
same counties was about 20,000, 38,600, and 
48,700.” 

The mf&killed labour maiket suffers, again, from 
the depression ot almost any branch of skilled 
labour; for whatever branch of labour be de¬ 
pressed, and men so be ^ejnived of a sufficiency 
of employment, one especial lesult ensues—the 
unskilled labour market is glutted. The skilled 
labourer, a tailor, for instance, may be driven to 
woik for the wretched pittance of an East end | 


slop-tailor, but he cannot* “ turn his hand” to any 
othe*» description of skilled labour. He cannot 
say,I will rftake billiard-tables, or book cases, 
or boots, or razors;” so that there is no resource 
for him but in unskilled labour. The Spitalfields 
leavers have often Sought dock labour , the 
i ofX.be same locality, w^o.v; bobbins we 
ohee in great demand by the silk-winders, and 
for the fringes of upholsteiers, have done the 
same ; and m this way thjj increase of casual 
labour ihereases the poverty of the poor, and so 
tends directly to the increase of pauperism. 

A Vo liave now seen v^liat a vast number of sur¬ 
plus labouiers may be produced "fly extension 
of tune, rate, or mode of working, as«wt?ll as l» 3 r 
the increase of the hands, by other means than 
bv //<<• inneiutv of the ptoplc thnnsdies. If, how¬ 
ever, we are inueasing our workers at a greater 
r.ite than we are increasing the' means of woik, 
the excess *of woiknion must, of couise, remain 
unemployed. But fire we doing this/ 

Let us test the^natter on the surest data. In 
the first instance let us estimate the increase of 
population, both according to the calculations of 
the late Mr. llickmnn and the returns ot the Seve¬ 
rn]^ censuses. The first census^ 1 may observe, was 
tiTken m 1801, and has been regularly continued 
at intervals of ten years. The table fust given 
refers to the population of England and Wales:— 


INCREASE IN THE POPULATION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


*1570 
1 COO 
1630 
1(170 
’1700 
1 750 
+1 SOI 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 


Population, 

Nunic 

Increase 

Annual 

England and Wales. 

(’em. 

• 

Increase 
per cent. 

4,038,870 



. 

•l.snais 

772.739 

19 

0-6 

5,601,517 

789,799 

16 

0*5 

5,773,646 

172.129 

3 

t 0-0,8 

(>,045,008 

271,362 

r f 

0-2 

6,517,035 

472,027 

8 

0 2 

8,S92,5,80 

2,375,501 

37 

0 7 

10,164,068 

1,271.532 

14 

1-4 

11,009,822 

1,885,250 

18 

1 8 

13,896,797 

1,897,475 

16 

1*6 

15.914,148 * 

1,982,189 

14 

1 4 

17,922.768 

1,965,341 

13 

1 3 



: O 


* The amount of the population (> 0,1 ;r>7<ito i7. r .o, ax 
here Riven, is copied from Hickman's, tablet., as published 
by the Registrar-Gem ral. 


f The population at the decennial ttnn.as heregnen, 
is the amended calculation of the Uegtstrar-Gctfcrai,.a, 
given 111 the new census tables. 


INCREASE IN THE POPULATION OF SCOTLAND.* 


Years, j 

1 

Population, 
bi otland. 

Numeneal 
lm rease 

Incie.ise 
jici ('cut. 

Annual 
Ihcicase 
per Cent. 

’ \ 

S 1 * 

<lt , 

« 

^ a 

*1755 

1,265,380 




s— 1 ‘ 1 

tn'C/j 

*o£ 

+1801 

1,608,420 

343,040 

27 

0 6 

0 rt 

2 s 

1811 

1,805,864 

197.444 

12 

1-3 



1821 

2,091,512 

285,657 

16 

» 1 6 

a o 0 . 

a 5 ° 

1831 

2,364,386 

272,865 

13 

1 3 

£ ,n toco 


1841 

2,620,184 

255,798 

11 

1-1 

c 

< 

1851 

| 2,870,784 

216,237 

10 

1-0 




* From returns furnished bv the clergy. j f The returns here cited arc copied from those given 

I by the Registiar-Gencral m the new census. 
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Years. 

Population, 
li eland, y 

Numerical Increase 
and De-crease. 

J denotes Increase. 

-l ,, J let reas£. 

t 

Ii’e l ease 
amhDci reas 
jrl'i Cent. 

173 V 1 

'-.0* 0.221 
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1 754 b 

2,372,634 

f 362,413 
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t 171,642 
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17Si> 
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1 0 
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\ 4 H37.S.TS * 
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1 821 °, 

6,801,837 
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1831 

' 7,707,401 

| 005,574 
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8,175,124 

(- 407,723 
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1851 

0,51.4,7 <14 

* 1,650,3,50 
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a Hofurns obtained through an inquiry instituted bj I 1 No wen ham’s Inquiry into the Population of Ireland, 
the Irish House of Lords. • j ,l Fstnnate troin incomplete eenslis. 

’* The population lrom 17.">4-17<M4 is estimated from Hit I ** l* list tomplele census. 

“ hearth money h turns. j # 

INCREASE IN THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

•- • 


Years. 

| 

Population. I 

1 

Nmner.ea) j 
Increase j 

DorernmJ 
Inc. lease 
pci Vent 

j Annual 

| tn<lease 

! jvr L’enf. 

1 821 

1 S31 
1311 
1851 

20,802,670 

21,028,581 ! 
26,700,456 1 
27,806,316 

. 

3 135,01 1 | 

2,680,872** 1 
5'l0.3d0 ! 

15 

1 1 
o 

1 * 1 

i i i 

1 O* 




Discarding, then, all conjectural results, and nd 
benng solely to t.io ietuins of tlu* censuse^, u e 
fni'l that, arrmdtng to the olfit i.il liumbei mgs of 
the people tin onjhnnt (in // ni/ifnn, the increased j 
late of population*is, in sound numbers, 10 pet j 
cent, every t^n tears; that is to say, where 100 
prisons w’eie 1 1 %in*^ in the United Kingdom m 
1821. tiieie tire 130 living m tin* piesent veui 
ot 1851. The avtuage increase m England and 
Wales lor the last f»0 years mav r , liowevet, lie 
s.iul to be 1 .’> peV cent per annum, the population 
bavin*; doubled itself dm mg th.it pennd. 

Jlovv, then, does this late o{ inn ease among the 
peopb*, and consequently the laboureis and aitizans 
ot the country, conespond with the late ol in¬ 
crease m the production of commodities, or, in 
plain English, the means of employment'* This 
is the maty lmpniy * # 

The onlv means iK determining the total amount 
of commodities piodueed, and consequently the 
quantity of work done incite ccruitry, isfiom ofli- 
nal returns, submitted to the I’arli.uiK lit and the 
public as part ot the “jevenue” of the kingdom 
These affeud a hio.nl and an urate basis tor the 
necessary statistics, and to get ml ot any specu¬ 
lating or calculating on the subject, I will coniine 
my notice to such commodities; giving, however, 
further information hearing on the subj&t, hut 
still derived from offy ial sources, so that there 
mfy he no doubt on the matter The tacts m 
connection with this part of the subject are ex¬ 
hibited in the table given in the next page. 


► The majanty of the article? there specified 
supply the elements of trade and manufacture in 
immshmg the materials of out clothing, in all its 
I appliances ol decency, comfort, and luxury. The 
j table ickites, moieover,*lo our commerce with 
other countries—to the ships which him profitable' 
employment, and give such employment to*, our 
people, m the aggiegate commence' of the* natfoii. 
Under almost every head, it will he seen, tin* in¬ 
crease in the means of labour has been more* exten¬ 
sive than has the increase m the number of in¬ 
born era; in some instance's the dillcience is wide 
indeed. 

%he anneal rate* of increase among the popula¬ 
tion lias been *1) per cent. From 3 >1 to 1841 the 
population of*tip' kingdom at the outside cannot he 
said t^> have doubled itself. Yet the productions 
in cotton goods ?rn e not /cse than, frn ttnn*s t/rra ter 
>/i ]S.>1 than, m, 1801. The increase m the use of 
wool fiorn 1821 to 1851 was more than sixfold; 
that of the population, I may repeat, not twofold, in 
hrentn jeais (1831 to 1851) the hides were more 
thar doubled in amount as a means of production , 
in Jiffy ye'ars tlu* population lias not increased to 
the same amount. Can any one, then, contend 
that the labouring population lias extended itsell 
at a greater rate than the means of labour, or 
that the vast mass of surplus labour throughout 
the country is owing to the working classes having 
increased more rapidly than the means of employ¬ 
ing them 1 

Thus, it is evident, that the means of labour 
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have increased at a nfore rapid pace than tlie 
labouring population, lint the increase m“pio- 
peflty” of the country, m that "which is sometimes 
called the “staple?” propoity, being the assured 
possessions of the clasjfof proprietor or capitalists, 

'as well ‘ins in the profits, prove that, li tin* 
labomers of the country ha\e been hungering fm 
want of employment, at least the wealth nl tin- 
nation has kept pace with the increase of the people, 
while the piohts of tia.de hitve exceeded it. 

A^h'kt of tiiu Property and Income if ' 

^ la it TAT BRITAIN. 

I'limertv assessed Annual Pro tils 
Year. to Piojieitvt.-* ol Trade. 

i M.> . . t'6<u)i>o,ooo i:vr,otM#,ooo 

I MU . 95,250,000 

184 4 . . 00,000,000 

Jnciepse . 68 per cent. 

. ... 02 per cent. 

Animal rate of in- ? , *. . >. 

* - 1 t per cert. 1*7 percent. 

create . . * \ 1 1 

Heie, then, w^ find, that the property assessed 
to the property tax has increased 35,260,000/. m 
27 vcais, fiom 1815 to 1812, or upwaids of 
1 , 000 , 0 ( 10 / steihng a year, this is at the rate of 
1 7 ]>er cent eveiy yoai, who tens the population 
*«*f (li eat Britain has increased at the rate of only 1 i 
percent, per annum. Hut the amount of asses>- 
ment undei the pmperfy tax, it should he bourn 
in mind, does not jepiesent the full \.ilue of the 
possession^, so that among this class of piopnetois 
thoie is fai gicatei wealth tlufu the returns show. 

Ah legalds the annual piohts of tiade, the m- 
ctease between the yen is 1816 and 1814 has been 
23.<j00,0(j0/. m 20 teans. Tins is .it the rate of 
l 7 pei tent, per annum, ynd the annual j»rje.e«* 
in the population of (lie.it Britain is only 1/4 pei 
lent. But the amount of the profits of tiade is 
umpie itnmably gioah i than appeal* m the fin,m- j 
tial tables of the fevenue of the country; conse- < 
<|uentlv there is a greatei inciei.se of wealth o\ct J 
population than tin* hguios indicate. 

The above returns show tlu: following results •- - 

fm reas ■ 
per Cent 
per An .. 

Population of the United Kingdom . 1) 

Pi eductions fiom . . . .21 to 6 

Exports ..... 11 

Impoits ... • 6 

Shipping entering Ports » J> 

Property® . . , . • 1 ‘7 

Profits of tiade . . . . 17 

Ear, very far inde**^ then, beyond the increase 
of the population, lias ty*en the increase of the 
wealth and work of the country. 

Ami now, after this imposing array of wealth, 
let us contemplate the ievcr*e of the pictme : let 
us imjuue if, while we have been increasing in 
lichen and productions far more* rapidly than v e 
have lj?en increasing in people and producers—let 
us impure, I say, if we have been numerically in¬ 
creasing also in the sad Mng lists of paupers and 
criminals, lias our progress in poverty and crime 
been “ jmri passu,” or been more than commen¬ 
surate in the rapidity of its strides'* 


_i 
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TABLE SIIO'W'ING'THE NUMBER QE TAUX'ERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 11 



Number of Paupers 

--- - - 

lNumerir.il Increase and Decrease.‘Annual Increase' 

J 

Years. 

relieved, Quarters ending 

f denotes Increase. 

and Decrease 
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1S415. 

1,822,089 
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1S47 

1,721/350 
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Here, then, we have an increase of 56 per cent 
in less than ten years, though the increase o( the 
population of England and Wales, in the same 
time, was but 13 per cent ; and let it he remem¬ 
bered that the increase of upwards of C5(V>00 pau¬ 
pers, in nine years, lias accrued Since the New Boot 
Law has been m what may b# consider'd full 
working; a law which many were confident would 


result in a diminution of pauperism, and which cer" 
tamly cannot be charged with offering the least 
encouragement to it. Still in nine years, our po\ ei ty 
increases while our wealth increases, and our pau¬ 
pers grow nearly four times as quick as our people, 
while the profits on tiade nearlj double themselves 
m little more than a quarter of «i century. 

We now come to the records^of criminality .— 


TABLE SHOWING THE INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF CRIMINALS IN 
• ENGLAND AND WA.LES FROM 1805-1850. * 
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1 ik tease. 

__ ''_1 
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1811 
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lage Increase 

1821 

1881 

9,788 

15,818 

4108 

5585 * 

82 

57 

8 2 
’5 7 
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Cent., 

18-11 

22,21)5 

0987 

40 
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1850 ! 

17,811 j 

5509 


8 0 
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From these results—and suqji figures are facts, 
and therefore stubborn things—the people cannot 
be said to ha\e increased beyond the wealth or 
the means of employing them, for it is evident 
that we tanca\e in point)} and crime as vc m- 
nease in wealth, and m hulk far beyond ovr 


* The oflutal lotiims as to the number of paupers arc 
most incompli te and unsat’sf.u torv. In the loth annual 
11 eport of the Poor I aw CommiNsioners, p. 4110 (11144), 
a table is printed wlmh is said to give the returns from 
the earliest period tor whuh authentic Paihumentary 
doenmerfts have been leeened.and this sets forth the 
* number of paupers m England and Wales, for the tutor 
twelve months m the v eats Ulna, 1H1.3, 1814, and 181.'>, then 
comes a long interval od “ no returns,” and after IH.'lO we 
have the numbeis for only time, months in each veni, 
*>010,1840 up to 184.1; in the first annual Report (1848) 
these returns for one quarter h» each,year are continued 
up to 1848; and then we gef^the returns for only two 
days in each vc.tr, the 1st of July and the 1st of January, 
so that to come to anv conclusion amid so much incon¬ 
sistency is utterly impossible. The numbers aliovc given 
would nave been continued to the present peuod, could 
anv comparison have been instituted. The numbers for 
the periods (not above given' are— 


1808 

1813 

1814 

1815 

18411 (1st Jan) 
,, (1st July) 

1850 (1st Jan ) 
(1st July) 

1851 (1st Jan.) 


1 , 041,716 \ 

1,42l!,0(>5 J 
1 , 402,570 ] 
1,818,851 , 
1)40,851 \ 
848,9)18 
889,8.10 h 
798,818 
820,440 / 


Number of paupers Cor the 
entire twelve mourns. 


Number of paupers for two 
separate days in each year. 


increase in numbers. The above are the bare facts 
of the country—it is for the reader to exjftam 
them as lie pleases. 

As yet we have dealt with those causes of 
casual labour only which may induce a suiplusage 
of labourers without any den ease taknuj place in 
the </non l it)} of irotj. We have seen, first, how 
tin' A umber of the unemployed may be increased 
either by altering the hours, rate, or mode of 
working, or <*Is« by changing the term of hiring, 
and this while the number of labourers remains 
the same ; and, secondly, we have seen how the 
same results may ensue from increasing the num¬ 
ber of labourers, while the conditions of working 
md lining are umilteied. Under botfi these 
circumstances, however, the actual quantity of 
work to be done m the country has-been supposed 
to undergo no change whatever; and at present 
we have to point out not only how the amount of 
surplus, and, consequently, of casual labour, in 
the kingdom, may be increased by a decrease of 
the woil, but also how the work itself may be 
made to decrease. To know the causes of the 
one we must ascertain the antecedents of the 
other. What, then, are the circumstances in¬ 
ducing a decrease in the quantity of work 1 and. 
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consequently, what the circumstances inducing an 
increase in the amount ot surplus and casual 
labour 1 , 

In the first place we may induce a large 
Vmount of casual labour in particular dint),Jets, 
not by decreasiyp the gross quantity of work re¬ 
quired by the country, but by qierely shilling 
the work into new quartois, and so decreasing 
the quantity in the ordinary localities. * “ The 
west of England,”»fynys Mr. Dodd, in his ac¬ 
count of the textile manufactures of Great Britain, 
“ was formerly, and contMii.id to be till a 
comparatively leccnt period, till* most’important 
clothing district in* England. The changes 
which the woollen manuiat ture, as respects b.^h 
localization and mode of management, has been 
and is now undergoing, aie veiy rein.likable 
Some yeais ago the ‘west of England cloths’ 
were the test of excellence in this manufac¬ 
ture; while the productions of Yorkshire weie 
deemed of a coarser and cheaper character. At 
present, although the western counties have not 
deteriorated m their piodiut, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire lias mtyje giant strides, by which equal 
Ikill in^*every department has been attained , 
while the commercial advantages insulting from 
coal-mines, from water-powei, fioin tanals and 
tail roads, and fiom vicinage to the eastern port of 
Hull and the western poit of Lneipool, give to 
the West Hiding a power which Gloucesteishire 
and Somersetshiic cannot equal. Tife steam- 
engine, too, and various machines for facilitating 
some of the lnanufactuung piocesses, have been 
more readily introduced into the foimcr than into 
the latter; a circumstance which, even without 
reference to other points j»f comparison, i» suffi¬ 
cient to account for much of the iceciit advance in 
the north.” ^ 

Of labjyears the products of many of the west 
of England clothing distorts have consideiabiy 
dfJlined. Shcpton Mallet, Fiomeand Trowbridge, 
fo? instance, which were at one time the seats ol a 
flourishing manufacture for cloth, have now but 
little employment for the woikmen m those parts; 
and so with other towns. “ At several places in 
Wiltshire, Somersetshire, and Gloucestershire, 
and others of the wcstenixicounties,” says Mr. 
Thornton, “most of the cottagers, iiftv yea A ago, 
were weavers, whose chief dependence was their 
looms, though they worked m the field at harvest 
time and other busy seasons. By so doing they 
kept down the wages of agricultural labourers, 
who had no other employment; and now that 
they have themselves become dependent upon 
agriculture, in consequence ol the removal of the 
woollen manufacture from the cottage to the 
factory” [as •well as to the north of England], j 
“these reduced wages have become then own 
portion also;” or, m other words, since the | 
shifting of the woollen manufacture in these 
parts, the quantity of casual, labour m the 
cultivation of the land has been augmented. 

The same effect takes place, of course, if the 
work be shifted to the Continent, instead of 
meiely to another part of our own country. This 
has been the main cause of the misery of the 


straw-plaitcrs of Buckinghamshire and Bedford¬ 
shire. “During the last war,” says the authof* 
before quoted, “ there were examples of vvonu 
(the wives and children of labouring men) earning 
as much as 22.?. a y;eek. The profits of tlm 
Employment have beon so much reduced by the 
competition of Leghorn hats and bonnets, that a 
’teti aw-philter cannot earn much more than 2?. G</. 
m the week.” * 

But the work of paitieqjar localities may not 
only decrease, and the casual labour, in those 
parts, inet ease m the same propoition, by shifting 
it to '|ther localities (either at home or abroad), 
even while the gloss # quantity of work required 
by the nation remains the sunn *butjpthe quantity 
of work may be le«s than oidmary at/t parlicuku 
time, even while the same gross quantity annually 
required undeigoes no change. Tins is the case 
in those periodical gluts which aii»o fiom over- 
pioduction, in the cotton and other trades. The 
manufact'jrors, in such cases, have been increasing 
the supplies at a <too rapid late in proportion to 
tlie demand of t|y* maikets, so that, though then- 
he no decrease in the icquueinents of the country, 
there ultimately accrues such a smplus of commo¬ 
dities beyond the wants and means of the people, 
that the maiiufactuieis are compelled to stop pio- 
•(fueing until such tune as*the regular deniaml 
carries (df the extra supply And during all this 
time either tin* laboureis have to work half time 
at hulf-p fc ryr, or else they are thrown oiif, of employ- 
ment altogether. 

TJius far we have proceeded in the assumption 
that the actual quantity of woik leqiured by the 
nation does not den ease in the ayy) eyaie, hut only 
in particular places or at jnnLicuku times, owing 
to .i greater quantity tb;in usual being done in 
other places or at other tunes J*. We have still to 
consider what are the ciicumstances which tend to 
diminish the yross quantity oj uy/k lequircd by 
the count)y. To Tuiderstaiul these we must know 
the conditions on which all work depends ; these 
are simply the conditions of demand and supply, 
and hence to know vvliat it is that regulates the 
demand for commodities, and vvliat it is that regu¬ 
lates the supply of them, is also to know what it is 
that regulates the quantity of work required by 
the nation. 

Let me begin with the decrease of woik arising 
from a den < use of the demand for cwfciin com¬ 
modities. This decrease;, of demand may proceed* 
from 0119 of three causes. -- , 

1. An increase of cost.* 

2 A change of taste or fashion. , 

3. A ehangb of fiieumstances. 

The xnnea-e of amt may be brought about 
either by an increase in the expense of production 
or by a tax hud upon the article, as in the case 
of hair-powder, before quoted. Of the chamje 
of taste o) fashion, as a nieamj of decreasing the 

*■ rf might at first appeal that, when the work is 
shifted to the Continent, there would be a proportionate 
decrease ot the aggregate qifimtily at home, but a little 
reflection will teach us that the foreigners must#take 
something from us m ejuhange for their work, and so 
increase the quantity of our work in certain respects ns 
much as they depress it m others. 
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dynund for a certain article of manufacture, working is changed, (-iome kinds of woik, as wo 
and, consequently, of a particular form of labour, have already seen, depend j/'i the weather on 
many instances have already been given ; to thjse oithef the wind, rain, or^ temperature ; while other 
the following may be added “ In Dorsetshire,” kinds can only be pursued at ceitam seasons of the 
Bays Mr. Thornton, “the linking of wne shut- year* as brick-making, building, and the like, 
buttons (now in a gie.it ineasme superseded bv hence, on the cetrfitiou of the opportunities loi 
the use of moth*i-(vpe.ul) once employed great working in thes^tifidcs, theie is necessarily a grc.it 
numbers of women and < Inldicn.” So it has been*| decrea»e*m the quantity of work, and consequently . 

with the manufacture of metal coat buttons; the a large 1 'increase ten the amount of surplus and I 

change to silk has impoverished hundreds. thereto#© casual labour. f * 

Tlie decrease of woik arising fioni a e/ihi^/e of 

cirnnustauns may be seen m the fluctuations of Wo have now, k: b« hove, exhausted the several 
the lion tfnde, in the railway excitement the causes of t*nat vas^; national evil—casual laboui. 
demand for labour in the ,’i‘m ilcstiicts was .it We have seen that it dope info, 
lci&t tenfold ^ s gtoat as it is at present, and so hirst, upon certaiji times and seasons, fashions 

again with*tin.* demand for aims dining wai time* J and accidents, which tend to cause a pe¬ 
at stuli peim.ls the quantity of woik m that p.u- | nodical briskness trr slackness in diifereni 

tienkir line at Ibimiogham is necessarily nuieiM'd, employments; 

while the contnuy eilects, of course, ensue mime- And secondly, upon the number of surplus 

diately the* requirements cease, and a large mas- lahoiucis m the country. , 

of surplus and c.isual hands is the re-.ii t It is Tlie ciieumstances inducing surplus labour we 
the same with the soldiers themselves, as with the ha.e likewise asceitamed to be three, 
gun and swoid m.ikeis, on tl*- disbanding of 1 An alteiation in the hours, rate, or mode 

certain portions of the army at the conclusion of a of wot king, as well a^ in the mode of 

war, a vast amount of sut plus labouieis ate lining, 

poured into the country to compete with those ‘J. An meiease of the hands, 

ah cad y in work, aud t eithcr to ding do»\n tln-i A decrease of the woik, either in particu- 

weekly (Minings, oi else, by obtaining casual\ Jar places, at particular tunes, or in the un¬ 
employment m their stead, to reduce tb<‘ go»ss | gn'gate, owing to a decrease either in the 

quantity of work deeming to each, and so to j demand or means of supply, 

lender tlieir«inc»mcs not only less in amgunt Inir j Any o?ie of these causes, it has been demon- 
less constant and regular. Within the last few strated, mint necessarily tend to induce an over 
weeks no less than 1000 policemen employ* d >uppl> of labmireis and consequently a casualty of 
during the Exhibition have been discharged, of laboui, for it lias been pointed j»ut that an ovei 
co'nise with a like leuilt to the laboui niaikct supply ol laboureis does not depend sold;/ on an 
The cue mm tamos tending to dunuuJi the £'(]>- meiease of tl»j workers beyond the means of vvoik- 
2 >l(/ of ceitam commodities, are— ing, but that a decrease of the ordinaly quantity 

of work, or a gcnoial increase of the hours or late 
of woiking, or an extension of the systf n of pro¬ 
duction, or even a diminution of the term of hirin'? - , 
will also be attended with the same result— &cU 
which should he borne steadily in mind by all 
The deeraa se of (ha gvantdy of capital in a tiade tho.se who would understand the difficulties of the 
maybe brought about by seveial means • it m iy times, and winch the “economists” invariably 
be produced by a want of security felt among the pane. 

moneyed classes, as at the time of revolutions, On a careful levision of the whole of the cii- 
political agitations, commercial depletions, oi ! cumstances before d* tailed, I am led to belie 
panics; or it may lie produced by a deficiency of 1 that ft’ierc is considerable tinth m the statement 
enterprise after the bui.sting ol ceitam tommomul lately put forward by the woiking classes, that only 
“ bubbles,’* or the decline of paiticular mamas ioi one-tlurd of tli£ operatives of this country are fully 
’speculation, as on the cessation of the i ad way ex- employed, while another thud are partially eni- 
citement; s#, again, lj. may be brought ufrmt by jdoved, and the lemaming third wholly unem- 
a failure of the oidmary pioduce of the veai, as ployed, that is to say, estimating the woiking 
with frid harvests. ^ classes as being between four and five millions in 

The den case of the ga/utily of nata tah, as number, T think we may safely assert—considering 
tending to dimmish the supply of certain annnio- how many depend for then employment on parti- 
dities, may be seen m the failure of the cotton cular times, seasons, fashions, and Occidents, and 
ciops, which, of course, depute the cotton maim- tlie vast quantity of over-woik and scamp-work in 
facturers of their ordinaly quantity of woik nearly all the cheap trades of the present day, the 
The same diminution in the ordinary supply of number of women and childien who are being con- 
particular articles cumins when the men engaged tmually diafted into the different handicrafts with 
m the production of them “strike” either for an the view of reducing the earnings of the men, the 
advance of wages, or indie generally to resist the displacement of human labour m some cases by 
attefnpt of some cutting employer to reduce then machinery, anil the tendency to increase the divi- 
oidinary earnings ; and lastly, a like dcciease ol mou of labour, and to extend the huge system 
woik necessarily ensues when the ofipoiUnuty oj of production beyond the requirements of the 


1. Want ol cxqfit.il 

2. Want of materials. 

3. Want of laboureis. 

4. Want of oppoi tumty. 
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lii.u-kpts, as well as tlie temporary mode nf hiring 
—all those things being considered, I say I believe 
wo may safely conclude ^ tlmt, out of the .Jour 
million fi\e bundled thousand people who have 
to depend oil their industry for the livelihood* ot 
themselves and ftimihex, there isi(bwing to the ex- 
ti.iordmary means of eeonouuzrtig 4ubour which 
have been developed of late years, and the dis¬ 
covery as to how to do the woi-k of the fiction 
with fewer people) LAijgly sufficient work for the 
■> « i/it(<u' employment of half of our laboareis, so 
that only ] ,600,000 are fully .ufd constantly em¬ 
ployed, while 1 500.000 more are employed only 
half their time, and # the remaining 1.500,00(1 
wholly unemploved, obtaining a day’s woik ot j 
.s ton till// by the displacement of «ome of the otheis j 
Adopt \\ hat^ explanation we will of this ap- j 
palling deficiency of employment, one thing at I 
least is tciLiin * vve cannot o>nw\lntf/// mtk Hu' I 
fm(b <‘J t/oi co/w<(i//, ascribe it to an mtie.ise of J 
the population beyond the means of laboui ; foi 
we have set n that, while the people have m- 
cleased dining the last fifty ye.tis at the late 
of •[) per cent, pei^anuum, tlie wealth and }»i«»- 
dactions of the kingdom have far exceeded that 
amount. $ 

Of the Casual L^hourtnus among tjii: 
Kuj$jijsn-( 'AitTiais. 

The casual labour of so huge a body of ^inen as 
the rubbish-cutters is a question of high impor 
tance, foi it allects the whole unskdled lahmu 
maiket. And this is one of the cueunistances 
distinguishing unskilled fiom skilled laboui. 
IJnemploymd cabinet-makers, for instance, do not 
imply for work to a tailor; so that, v/ith skilled 
labourers, only one trade is affected in the slack 
season by the scarcity,*of employment among 
its operatives. With unskilled labouiers it is 
otherwise. If m the course of next week 100 rub- 
bislpcarters were from any cause to be thrown out 
of employment, and found an impossibility to 
obtain woik at rubbish-carting, tlune would be 
100 fresh applicants for employment among the 
biieklayerVlabouiers, scavageis, nightmen, .sewer- 
men, dock-workers, lumpers, Ac Many of the 100 
thus unemployed would, of course, be willing to 
woik at reduced wages meiely that, they might 


is an advantage in fine ‘weather in the masonry' 
becoming act; and efforts are genet ally made t<j 
complete at least the carcase of a house befoie the 
end of October, at the latest. 

I am informed that t the difference in the em- 
/>loyment^)f labourers «ibout buildings is 30 per 
cent.—one liuilder estimated >t as 50 pei cent.— 
lfss in winter than in sunimey, fioiu the eiicum- 
stance of fewer buildings being then in the course 
of erection. It may be thought that, as rublnsh- 
cartersnare employed frequently oil the foundation 
of buildings, then business would not be gieat'y 
allec'teil by the season or the weather . Hut the 
woik us often more ddhcult m vyt weather, the 
giound being homer, so that a smaller extent of 
woik only can be accomplished, cfmrpaied to 
what can be done m hue weather; and an em¬ 
ployer may decline to pay six days’ wages for 
woik in winter, which he might get done in live 
days in summer. If the men vvotk by the piece 
the loa-t the lesult is the same ; the inbbish- 
i alters employer has a smaller letmn, for tlieie is 
loss woik to be dunged to the customer, while the 
cost in keeping the horses is the same. 

Thus it appears that under the most favourable 
utcumstancos about ont-fomlh of the rubbish- 
ca^ters, even m the honour,Jjle trade, may be 
exposed to the evils of noil-employment meiely 
fromHlie tfate of tin* weather influencing, more oi 
less, the custom of the tiade, and this even duting 
the six' mo^ilis’ employment out of the year; aftei 
j which tlie men must find soiye other means ot 
] earning a livelihood. 

| Thete are, m round numbers, 850 operative 
! rubbish-carters employed m the brisk season 
thioi.|»hout the metropolis ; hence 212 men, at 
this calculation, would be •legul.nly deprived of 
woik every' year for six months out of the twelve. 
It will be seen, however, on redolence to the table 
i hole given, that the average nmnffer of weeks 
j each of the rubbish-carters is employed through¬ 
out the twelve months is far behnv 2G ; indeed 
manv have but three and four weeks woik out of 
the 52. • » 

By an analysis of the leturns J have collected 
on this subject I find the following to have been 
tlie actual term of employment tor the several 
rubbish-carters in the course of last year : — 


subsist; and thus the hands employed by the 
regular and “ honourable” pait of fhosc trades 
are exposed to the risk of being undei worked, as 
regaids wages, ijom the suiplumage of laboui m 
other unskilled occupations. 

The employment of the rubbish-carters depends, 
m the first instance, upon the season. The 
set vices of the men are called into requisition 
when houses a A* being built or removed. In 
the one case, the rubbish-carters cart away the 
refuse earth ; in the other they' remove the old 
materials. The hi isL season, for the builder, and 


Men. 

9 had 
2U 
1 ■ , 
10 



Employment m the 
Vo ir. 

of) weeks,, or 

2G 
20 
IS 
Id 
11 
IS 
12 
10 
!» 


\ 


9 months. 
<> l 


umisequently for the rubbish carters*, is, ax I heard t> J p 

«'‘veral of them express it, “ when days are long.” 

From about the middle of April to the middle of 
October is the brisk season of the rubbish-carters, 
for during those six months more buildings are 

elected than in the winter half of the year. There 

•' c m 
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Hence about onc-fourtfi of the trade nppeag to 
luive been employed for six months, while up¬ 
wards of one-half had work for only thVee 
months or less throughout the year—many being 
at work only three days ini the week dunng that, 
time. } 

The rubbish-carter is exposed to another ca- f 
sualty over which he can no more exercise con- 
tiol than he can over the weather; I mean to 
what is generally called speculation, or a jage for 
building. This is evoked by the state #f the 
< money market, and other causes upon which I 
need not'dilate; but the ellect of it upon the 
labourers I ^m %-scribnig i.$ this:, capitalists may 
111 one ypur embaik sufficient means m building 
speculations to elect, say 500 new bouses, in any 
particular distnet. In the following year they 
may not ciect more than 200 (if am), and thus, 
as there is the same extent of unskilled labour in 
tiie market, the number of hands lequired is, if 
the trade be generally less speculative, fess m one 
3 ear than in its predecessor by the number of rub¬ 
bish-carters requited to work al the foundations 
>'* uwv wvfUBi'S. Such a cause may be exceptional; 
but during the last ten yenis the inhabited bouses 
m the live districts of the Registrar-General h«»ve 
sod to the extef.t of 45,000, or from 2(>2,7ii'£ 
in 1841, to 307,722 in 1851. It appeals, then, 
that the annual increase of our metropolitan 
houses, concluding that the}' increase in a re¬ 
gular yearly ratio, is 4500. Last yean; however, 
as 1 am informed by an expel lenced bmldei, then* 
’ weie rather fewer huiMings elected (he spokd only 
from his own observations and personal knowledge 
of the business) than the yearly average of the de¬ 
cennial term. *" 

The casual and constant wages of the rubbish- 
carters may be tliifi detailed. The whole system 
of the labour^ I may again state, must be regarded 
as casual, or—as the word imports in its dentation 
from the Latin caws, a chance — the labour of men 
who are occasionally employed. Some of the 
most respectable and mdustnous rtibbish-eai tors 
with whom I nk*t, told me they generally might 
make up their minds, though they might have 
excellent masters, to he six months of the year 
unemplo) ed at rubbish-carting ; this, too, is less 
than the average of this claince employment. 

Calculating, then, the uibbish-c.irter’s leeeipt 
of nontmal it ayes at 18s, and his initial intyes at 
20#. in the honourable* tiade, 1 find the following 
amount td be paid.* * 

By nominal wages, I hate before explained, I 
meSii what a man is saidAo receive, oi has been 
promised that he shall paid weekly. Actual 
wages, on the other hand, are what a man posi¬ 
tively tecc tees, theie being sometimes additions 
in the form of perquisites or allowances; some¬ 
times deductions m the way of fines and stop¬ 
pages; the additions in the rubbish-caiting trade 
appear to average about 2a\ a week. Bat these 
actual wages are received only so long as the men 
ajje employed, tnat is to say, they are the carnal 
lather than the constant earnings of the men 
wmking at a trade, which is essentially of an 
occasional or temporary character; the average 
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l employment at rubbish-carting being only three 
j months in the year. r 

hit us see, therefore,^vhat would be the con¬ 
stant earnings or income of the men working at^ 
, the fatter-paid portion of the trade. 

■jf ,.<■ £ i. «?. 

The ^ross -<^tiuil wages of ten 
rubbish-carters, casually employed 
for weeks, A 20s. per week, 
amount to . . . « ! . 390 0 0» 

The gross actual wages of 250 
rubbish-carters, casually employed 
for 20 weeks, at 20.*. per week . 0500 0 0 

The gross actual vfages *of 300 
j rifobisli-carters, casually emj>lo)ed 
! lor 3 3 weeks, at 20s. per week . 1000 0 0 

1 Total gross acluil wages of 020 

I of the better-paid rubbish carters . 11,490 0 0 

j But tins, as I said before, represents only the 
! rascal wages of the better-paid operatives--that 
| is to say, it shows the amount of money or money’s 
j worth that is positively recoiled by the men 
j while they are in employment. To uHcrstaiyl 
what aie the constant wages of these men, we 
j must divide their gross c.f-uial earnings by 52, the 
j number of weeks m the year : thus we find that 
the constant wages of the ten men who were em- 
J ployed for 39 weeks, were 15s. instead of 20'. 
per week that is to say, their wages, equally di¬ 
vided throughout the year, would have yielded that 
constant weekly income. By the same reasoning, 
the 20?. per week casual wages of the 250 men 
employed for 2G weeks out of tj e 52, were equal 
to only 10^. constant weekly wages; and so the 
360 men, who had 20.?. per week casualty for 
onty three months m the year, had but 5s. a week 
constantly throughout tie whole year. Hence 
we see the enormous difference there *ffiay be be¬ 
tween a man’s casual and his constant earpings 
at a given trade. f 

The next question that forces itself on the 
mind is, how do the rubbish-carters live when no 
longer employed at this kind of work 1 

When the slack season among lubbish-carters 
commences, neatly one fifth of the operatives aie 
discharged. These take to scavaging or dustman’s 
work, as well as that of navigators, or, indeed, any 
form of unskilled labour, some obtaining full em¬ 
ploy, jmt the greater part being able to “get a 
job onty now and then.” Those masters who keep 
their men on throughout the year are some of 
them large dust contiactors, some carmen, some 
dairymen, and (in one or two instances in the 
.suburbs, as at Hackney) small farmeis. The dust- 
contractors and carmen, who aie by far the more 
numerous, find employment for the men emploj’ed 
by them as rubbish-carters in the season, either at 
the dust-yard or carrying sand, or, indeed, carting 
any matei uils they may have to move—the wages 
to the men remaining the same; indeed such is 
the transient character of the rubbish-carting 
trade, that there are no masters or operatives who 
devote themselves solely to the business. 
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Tjte Effects of Casual Labour in General. 

Having how pointed out the causes of casual 
labour, I proceed to set forth it3 effects. 

4 AH casual labour, as I have said, is necessarily 
uncut lam labttyr; and whenever uncertainty 
exists, there can be no foresight pro-yidenee. 
Had the succession of events in nature been irre¬ 
gular,—had it been ordained by*the Creatjf>:> that 
Similar causes under*annular ciicumstanees should 
not be attended with similar effects,—it would 
have been * impossible for ud ftj have, had any 
knowledge of the futuie, or to have made any 
preparations concern iifg it. * ITad the seasons fol¬ 
lowed e.ich other fitfully,—.had the sequences in 
the external world been vari.il/le instead of inva- 
i table, and what are nowV j rmed “ constants ” from 
the icgularity of tlicir succession been changed 
into inconstants,—what provision could even the 
most prudent o5 us have made? Where all was 
dark and unstable, we could only have guessed 
instead of reasoned as to wh.it was to conic; 
and who would have depnved lmnself of piesent 
eiijoymei^s to av*»id future privations, which 
could appear neither probable nor even possible 
to him 1 Pio-videnco, •therefore, is simply the 
result of ceitainty, and whatever tends to increase 
our faith in the uniform sequences of outward 
events, as well as our reliance on t the means 
we have of avoiding the evils connecV-d with 
them, necessarily tends to make us more prudent. 
Where the means of sustenance and comfoit 
are fixed, the human being becomes conscious of 
what he has' to (depend upon; and if he feel 
assured that such means may fail him m old ago 
or in sickness, and be fully impressed, with the 
certainty of suffering fiom either, ho will im¬ 
mediately proceed to mate some provision against 
the tune of adversity or infirmity. If, however, 
his rpcaus be nnceitaw —abundant at one time, 
and deficient at another—a spirit of speculation or 
gamuliflg with the future will be induced, and the 
individual get to believe in “luck” and “fate” 
as the arbiters of his happiness rather than to 
look upon himself as “ the architect of his fortunes ” 
—trusting to “chance” rather than his own powers 
and foresight to relieve him at*the hour of neces¬ 
sity. The same result will necessarily ensue 
if, from defective reasoning powers, Jhe ordinary 
course of nature be not sufficiently apparent to 
him, or if, being in good health, he grow too 
confident upon its continuance, and, either from 
this or other causes, is led to believe that death 
will overtake him before Ills powers of self-support 
decay. 

The ordinary # effects of uncertain labour, tW*n, 
are to drive the labourers to improvidence, reck¬ 
lessness, and pauperism. 

liven in the classes which we do not rank among 
labourers, as, for instance, authors, artists, musi¬ 
cians, actors, uncertainty 01 irregularity of employ¬ 
ment and remuneration produces a spirit of waste¬ 
fulness and carelessness. The steady and daily 
accruing gains of trade and of some of the profes¬ 
sions form a certain and staple income; while in 
other professions, where a large sum may be real- 


ixe4 one time, and llien no money be earned 
until after an interval, incomings are rapidly spent, 
and the interval is one of suffering. This is part 
of the very nature, the very essence, of the casualty 
/»{ employment and /he delay of remuneration. 
The pastiprivation gives a zest to the present en¬ 
joyment; while the present enjoyment renders the 
past privation faint as a remembrance and unim¬ 
pressive as a warning. “^Want of providence, ’ 
writes Mr. Porter, “ on the part of those who live 
by thi labour of their hands, and whoso employ¬ 
ments Jso often depend upon circumstances beyond* 
their control, is a theme which is ‘constantly 
brought forward by nl.iny whos^lo^ in life has 
been cast beyond the reach of wan£. »It is, in¬ 
deed, greatly to be wished, for their own sale os, 
that the habit were general among the labouring 
classes of saving some part of their wages when 
fulty employed, against less prosperous times; but 
it is difficult for tliO'.e who are placed in ciieuin¬ 
stances of ease to#tv Innate the amount of virtue 
that is 'implied m this s<!f-d< nial. It must be a 
hard trial lor oneAvho has lecently, perhaps, seen 
his family endmmg want, to deny them the small 
amount of indulgences, which arc, at the best of 
tunes, placed within then reach.*’ 

.♦It is easy enough for meti in smooth circum¬ 
stances to say, “ the privation is a man’s own fault, 
since, to &void it, he has but to apportion the sum 
he may receive in a lump over the in tonal of non- 
recompensb which he knows will follow.” Such a 
course as this, expeuence mid human nature* 
have* shown not to be ea.y perhaps, with a 
few exceptions, not to be poa-uine. It is the 
staryng and not the well-fed man that is in 
danger of surfeiting himself. When pestilence or 
revolution are rendering file and property casual¬ 
ties in a country, the same spirit of improvident 
recklchsness breaks forth. In Lpmipn, on the last 
visitation of the plague, in the reign of Charles 
IT., a sort of Plague Club indulged in the wildest 
excesses in the very heart of the pestilence. To 
these orgies no one was admitted who had not been 
bereft of some relative by the *pest. In Paris, 
during the reign of terror in the first revolution, 
the famous Guillotine Club was composed of none 
but those who had lost some near relative by the 
guillotine. When they met for their half-fiantic 
revels every one wore some symbol death * 
breast pins m the form of guillotines, rings with 
death’s-ho^ds, and such l*ke. The eviration of 
their own lives these Guillotiife Clubhists knew to 
be uncertain, not merely in the ordinary uncer¬ 
tainty of nature, *but 'from the character of the 
times; and this feeling the jeopardy ol exist¬ 
ence, from the practice of violence and bloodshed, 
wrought the effects I have described. Life was 
more than naturally casual. When the famine 
was at the worst in Ireland, it was remarked in 
the Coni Examiner, that in that city there never 
had bei*n seen moie street* “ laiking” or street 
gambling among the poor#lads and young men 
who weic really starving. This was a natural 
result of the casualty of labour and the conse¬ 
quent casualty of food. Persons, it should be 
remembered, do not insure houses or shops that 
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are “ doubly or trebly hazardous; ” they gamble 
on the uncertainty. « 

Mr. Porter, in his “ Progress of the Nation,” 
cites a fact bearing immediately upon the present 
subject. V i 

u The formation qf a canal, which hat been in 
progress during the last live years, in the ninth of 
Ireland (this was written in 1847), has afforded 
steady employment to a portion of the peasantiy, 
who before that .time were, suffering all the evils, 
so common m that country, which result fi$m the 
preeariousness of employment. Such woik they 
could previously get came ^tt uneeitam mtetuils, 
and was sotlV'ht%y so many competitors, that the 
romuneraliov was of the scantiest amount. In this 
condition of tilings the men weie linpievident, to 
recklessness , their wages, insufficient foi the com¬ 
fortable sustenance of their families, were wastes 
in procuring for themselves a tempniaiy forgetful¬ 
ness of their miseiy at th<* whishev-shgp, and the 
men appeared to be sunk lnto’U state of hopeless 
degradation. From the moment, however, that 
woik was olfeied to them which was ondvnf in it* 
nalteir. and io (ant in it. s’ dm at urn , and on which , 
their weekly cannings would be suflicient to pro- ! 
vide for their comfortable support, men who /'■<<<! : 
been idle and dissolute were conceited into j 

haut-woilim/ lafwmem, and /a odd th> //<*■' ho. I 
kind and i awful hnsbamh and fa the it.; and it is j 
stated as a fact, that, notwithstanding the distulm- ! 
tion of several handled pounds weekly ni wages, ! 
the whole of which must be considered as sn,inm.h 
additional money placed m their hands, the con¬ 
sumption of whiskey was absolutely and />< n.m 
nent/i/ diminished in the distiict. Dining tlu^com- 
paratively short period m which the constnulion , 
of this canal was ,’n progress, some of the most 
careful labourers —men who most probably before j 
then never knew what it was to possess five shil¬ 
lings at anyone time—saved 4 sufficient money to 
enable them to emigrate to Canada.” 

There can haidly be a stronger lllustiation of 
the blessing of constant and the curse of casual la¬ 
bour. We have competence and frugality as the j 
results of ones)stem; poverty and extravagance 
as the results of the other, and among the very 
same individuals. 

In the evidence given by Mr. Galloway, the 
engine*.-^ before a parliamentary committee, he 
remarks, that il when employers are competent to 
show thei% men thjit their business is | hath/ and 
certain , and when men find that they are likely 
to have permanent employment, they have always 
better habits and. menefdttul 7iolu>jis, which will 
make them better men'and bettei irialnun, ami 
will produce great benefits to all who are interested 
in their employment ” 

Moreover, even if payment be assured to a 
working man regularly, but chfencd for tony in¬ 
tervals, so as to maty the returns lose all appear¬ 
ance of regularity, he will rarely be founa able to 
resist the temptation df a tavern, and, perhaps, a 
lthig-continued carouse, or of some other extrava¬ 
gance to his taste, when he receives a month’s 
dues at once. I give an instance of this m the 
following statement: - - 


For some years after the peace of 1815 the 
staffs of the militias were kejft up, but not in any 
active service. During* the war the militias per- 
foi^ied what are now the functions of the regular 
troops in the thr.ee kingdoms, their, stations being 
changed more frequently than throe of any of the 
regular* reguU&its at the present day. Indeed, 
they oyily dilfeied from the “ regulars ” in name. 
Theft* was the same military discipline, and the 
sole (Jifloience was, that the*militia-men—who wei $ 
balloted for periodically—could not, by the laws 
regulating their ^embodiment, be sent out of the 
United Kingdom foi purposes of warfaie. The 
l^’litins were embodied for twenty-eight days’ 
training, onee m four years (seldom less) after the 
I peace, and the stall acted as the drill sergeants 
J They wen* usually ste.ufy, oideily men, working 
at their respective ciafts when not on duty aftet 
the militia’s disembodiment, and some who had 
not been brought up to any handicraft turned out 
----perhaps iiom their military habits of eatiy rising 
and oiuerlmess —vei v good gardeners, both on 
their own account and as assistants in gentlemen’.* 
giounds. No few of them Saved nio^oy. Y#[. 
tfmse men, with veiy few exceptions, when they 
wieiveda month’s piy, k.oled away apattof it m 
tippling and idleness, to which they weie not at 
ail addicted when attendinglegularly to their woik 
with its legnl.ir returns. It they got into an y 
tioubleiu conse<juente of their carousing, it was 
lowked upon a> a soit of legitimate excuse, Why 
you see, sir, it was the 21th” (the iMth of each 
mouth being the pension da\). 

The thoughtless extiavagaiife of sailors when, 
on then letjiiu to poit, they receive m one sum the 
wages they have earned by seven* toil amid-t 
stoims and dangers duiing a long voyage, [ need 
not speak of, it is a thiflg well known. 

These soldiers and seamen cannot*be said to 
have been iiisna/h/ employed, but tlie icsultjt were 
the same as if they had been so employed^- the 
money came to them in a lump at so long an in¬ 
terval as to appear uncertain, and was conse¬ 
quently squandeied. 

I may cite the following example as to the 
effects of uneeitam^ earnings upon the household 
outlay of labourers who suffer fiom the casualties 
of employment induced by the season of the yeai. 

4 • In the loujr fpie days of summer, the little daugh¬ 
ter ofVi walking buckniaker,” I was told, “ used to 
order chops and other choice dainties of a hutchei, 
saving, 4 l’lease, sir, lather don’t care for the pine 
just anow, but he must have his chops good, 
line chops, sir, and tender, please—’cause he’s a 
bntkmaker’ In the winter, it was, 4 0 please, 
sir,• here’s a fourpenny bit, anyou must send 
father something cheap. He don’t care what it is, 
so long as it’s cheap. It’s winter, and he hasn’t 
no work, sir—’cause he’s a bnckinaker.’ ” 

I have spoken of the tendency of casual labour 
to induce intemperate habits. In confirmation of 
this I am enabled to give the following account as 
to the increase of the sale of malt liquor in the 
metropolis consequent upon 'wet weat/iei. Tin* 
account is derived from the personal observations 
of a gentleman long familiar with the brewing 
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trade, in connection with one of the largest 
houses. In short, l may state that the account is 
given on the very best authority. a 

4 There are nine large brewers in London^; of 
these the two^firms transacting tjie greatest extent 
of business supply, daily, 1000J barrels each firm 
to their customers ; the seven mhers; among 
them, dispose, altogether, of 30^)0 bairels, daily. 
w All these 5000 barrels a day are solely for'town 
•consumption ; and tiffs may be said to be the 
<t oarage supply the year thiougji, but the public- 
house sale Is far from tegular. «* » 

After a wet day the sab^ of malt liquor, prin¬ 
cipally beer (porter), to the metropolitan retails j 
is from 500 to 1000 barrels more than when a 
wet dav has not occmicd , fhat is to say, the I 
supply increase from fit) 00 barrels to 5500 and ■ 
0000. Such of the publicans .is keep small ! 
stocks go the next day to their breweis to order a j 
lurthei supply ,* those who have bettei-furnished I 
tellats may not go for two or tluee days alter, but ’ 
the iesult is the same. 

The reason for tins mcieased consumption 
obvious ^ when thb weather pre\euts workmen 
from prosecuting their respective callings in 
the open air, they have •recourse to dunking, to 
p.iss away the idle time Anv one who has made 
himself familiar with the habits of the working 
classes has often found them ciowdmg a public - 
house duimg a ii.ud rain, cspei tally m tl#‘ neigh - 
bourhood of new buildings, or any public open-air 
wotk. The stieet-srlleis, themselves pievented 
from plying then ti.ides outside, ate busy in such 
times m the " pi idles,” olleiing for sale biaces, 
belts, hose, tobacco-boxes, nuts of chffcjent kinds, 
apples, Ac. A bargain may then be struck foe 
so much and a half-pint of beer, and so the ton- 
sumption is augmented'by the trade m other 
matters * 

Nqw, taking 750 barrels as the average of 
the extra sale of beer in consequence of wet 
weather, we have a consumption beyond the de¬ 
mands of the ordinary trade m malt liquor of 
27,000 gallons, or 21(5,000 pints. This, at 2d. a 
pint, is 1800/. for a day s needless, and often pre¬ 
judicial, outlay caused by tfip casualty of tin* 
weather and the consequent casualty of iab#ui. 

A censor of morals might say that these nu n 
should go home under such circi\jnr<tances ; but 
their homes may be at a distance, and may present 
no great attractions; the single men among them 
may have no homes, merely sleeping-places ; and 
even the more, prudent may think it advisable to 
wait awhile under shelter m hopes of the weathoi 
improving, so that they could resume their labour, \ 
and only an hqyr or so be deducted from their 1 
wages. Besides, there is the attraction to the j 
labourer of the waimth, discussion, freedom, and 
excitement of the public house. 

That the great bulk of the consumers of this 
additional beer are of the clauses I have men¬ 
tioned is, I think, plain enough, from the increase 
being experienced only in that beverage, the con¬ 
sumption of gin being little affected by the same 
means. Indeed, the statistics showing the ratio 
of beer and gin - drinking are curious enough 


(w#re this the place to enter into them), the most 
gift, as a general rule, being consumed m the most 
depressed years. 

“ It is a fact worth notice,” said a statistical 
'journal, entitled “ Filets and Figures,” published 
in 1841/ “ns illustrative of *th» 'tendency of ih • 
times of pressure to increase spirit drinking , that 
whilst under the privations,of last year (1840) 
the poorer classes paid 2,626,286/. tax for spirits; 
m 183>4, a year of the greatest prosperity, the tax 
on British spirits amounted only to 2,390,188/. 
So tn$ is 'it that to impoverish is to demoralise.’* 

The numbers who^imbibe, in the course of a 
wet day, these 750 barrels, cannotjrtif course, be 
ascertained, but the following calculations may bo 
piesented The class of men I have described 
iai“ly have spare money, but if known to a land¬ 
lord, they probably may obtain credit until the 
S.ituiday night Now, putting their evtia beer- 
diinking wet days—b>i on hue days there is 
geneially u pint # or more consumed daily per 
woikmg man -pitting, I say, the eitra potations 
at a pot (quart) each man, we find one hundtetl. 
and eight thousand consumers (out of 2,000,000 
people, or, discarding the women ;*id children, not 
1,000,000)1 A number doubling, and trebling, 
.tftd quudiuplmg the male adult population of 
man*' a splendid continental city. 

Of the datt I h ive given, I may repeat, no 
doubt cuu # be entertained ; nor, as it seems tome, 
can any doubt be entertained that tin- increased 
consign ption is directly attributable to the 
casualty of labour* 

OtfjTlIR So MU’’ Til A DU AMONG T11K llu&BISII- 
O A It I’EJIS. 

Before pi decoding to treat of the cheap or 
“scuif” labomeis among the iubbish-carteis, I 
shall do as I have done in connection with the 
I castnl labourers o} the same trade, say a few 
! woids on that kind of laboui in general, both as 
to the means by which it is usually obtained and 
as to tin* distinctive qualities ol jhe scuif or low- 
priced laboui ers; for experience teaches me that 
the mode by which labour is cheapened is more or 
less similar m all trades, and it will therefoie save 
much tune and space if I here—as with the casual 
labourers—give the general facts ill connection 
with this part of my subject. 

In the first place, then, there are but two direct 
modes of $i caponing labour, viz..— • 

1. By making the workmen* do more work for 

the saute pay. » 

2. Byjmaking tliAm dd Jhe same work for less pay. 

The first of these mod\ is what is technically 

tcimed “ di totngf especially when effected by com¬ 
pulsory “overwork,” and it us called the “economy 
of labour” when brought about by more elaborate 
and lefined processes, such as tly: division of la¬ 
bour, the large system of production, the invention 

* Tne Great Exhibition, 1 am informed, produced a very 
small effect on the consumption ol porter, and, accord¬ 
ing to the olfici.il returns, ](>n,oon gallons less spirits wejo 
consumed in the first nine nemrli- ot the present year, 
than m the corresponding months of the last: thus show¬ 
ing that any occupation ol mmd or body is incompatible 
with intemperate habits, for drunkenness is essentially 
the vice of idleness, or want ot urnipthmer \u»ttnr t ,, a.. 
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of machinery, and the temporary, as contradistin¬ 
guished from the permanent, mode of hiring. * 

Each of these modes of making workmen do 
move work for the same jay, can but have the 
same depressing effect on \hc labour market, fof 
not only is the rate of remuneration (of- ratio of 
the work to the pay) reduced when the operative 
is made to do a greater quantity of work for the 
same amount of monfy, but, unless the means of 
disposing of the extra products be proportionately 
increased, it is evident that just as many work¬ 
men must be displaced thereby as the i if a eased 
term or rate of^jyorking exceeds the extension of 
the market^* that is to say, if 4000 workpeople 
he made to produce each twice .is much as formerly 
(either by extending the hours of labour or in¬ 
creasing their r.ite of labouring), then il the 
markets or means of disposing ot the extra pro¬ 
ducts be increased only one-half, 1000 hands mu4 
according to Cocker, be deprived of tluor ordinary 
employment; and these competing with those who 
are in work will immediately t# ml to' reduce the 
wages of the trade generally, so that not only 
will the rate of wages be decieased, since each will 
have more work to do, but the actual earnings of 
the workmen will diminished likewise. 

Of the economy of labour itself, as a means 7>f j 
cheapening work, there is no necessity,for ne to 
speak here. It is, indeed, generally admitted, 
that to economize labour without prqnortionally 
extending the markets for the products of such 
labour, is to deprive a certain number of workmen 
of their ordinary means of living; and undei the | 
head of casual labour so many instances have 
been given of this principle that it woiJ'd he 
wearisome to the leader wore I to do othei than 
allude to the matter at present. There are, however, 
several other means of causing a workman to do 
more than hi&* ordinary quantity of work. These 
aie :— 

1. By extra supervision when the workmen 
are paid by the day. Of this mode of 
increased production an instance has al¬ 
ready been cited in the .account of the 
strapping-shops given at p. 304, vol. ii. 

2. By increasing the workman’s interest in 
his work; as in piece-work, where the 

payment of the operative is made propor- 

^tional to the quantity of work done by 
him. Of this mode examples have already 
hben given, at p. 303, vol. ii. 9 

3. By large quantities of work given out at 
one time; as m “ lump-work ” and ft con¬ 
tract work.” / 

4. By the domesac system of work, or giv¬ 
ing out materials to be made up at the 
homes of the workpeople. 

f». By the middleman system of labour. 

<>. By the^prevalence of small masters. 

• 7. By a reduced rate of pay, a% forcing 
operatives to labour both longer and 
t quicker, in older to make up the same 
amount of income. 

Of several of these modes of work I have 
already spoken, citing facts as to their pernicious 
influence upon the greater portion of those trades 


- ( 

where they are found to prevail. I have already 
shown how, by extra supervision—by increased 
interest in the work—aj, well us by decreased pay, 
operatives can be made to do more work than they 
otherwise would, and so be the j/Hise, unless the 
mafket be proportionately extended, of depriving 
some of their fellow-labourers of their fair share 
of employment.. It now only remains for me to 
set tot tli the effect of those {nodes of employment 
which have not yet be#h described, viz, the 
domestic system* tipi middleman system, and the 
contract Und lurlp system, as well as the small- 
nuater system of wo^k. t 
#-Let me begin with the first of the last-men¬ 
tioned modes ot clif-apcning labour, viz., the do¬ 
mestic system of work. t 

1 find, by investigation, that ki trades where 
the system o! working on the mastei’s premises 
ii.is been departed from, and a man is allowed to 
take his work home, there is id variably a ten¬ 
dency to cheapen labour. These home workers, 
whenever oppoitunity offers, will use other men’s 
dl-paid labour, or else employ the members of 
their family to enhance their Cwn profit* + 
The domestic system, moreover, naturally induces 
Oi'j'-irork and BundayAixnA, as well as tends to 
chauijc jam nn/men into tiadnaj o poaf/ers, lirm/j 
on tlu labour of their fellow-inn lntcn. W hen the 
work is executed off the master’s premises, of 
course tftierc are neither definite hours nor thus for 
lahoui , and the consequence is, the generality of 
home workers labour early and late, .Sundays as 
well as week-days, availing themselves at the 
same time of the co-operation «ff their wives and 
childrenthus the trade becomes overstocked 
with workpeople by the introduction of'a vast 
number of new hands into it, as well as by-the 
overwork of the men themselves who thus obtain 
employment. When I was among ttib tailors, I 
received from a journeyman to whom I wr.s re¬ 
ferred by the Trades’ Society as the one besfablo 
to explain the causes of the decline of that trade, 
the following lu^d account of the evils of this 
system of labour:— 

“ The principal cause of the decline of our 
trade is the employment given to workmen at 
th<?;r own homes, or, in other words, to the 
‘ sweaters.’ The sweater is the greatest evil in 
the trade; ks.the sweating system increases the 
number of hands to an almost inciedible extent— 
wives, sons, daughters, and extra women, all 
working ‘long days’—that is, labouring from 
sixteen to eighteen hours per day, and Sundays 
as well. By tins sj r stem two men obtain as much 
work as would give employment to tlnee or four 
m4ii working regular hours in tjie shop. Conse¬ 
quently, the sweater being enabled to get the 
work done by women and children at a lower 
pi icc than the regular workman, obtains tho 
greater part of the garments to be made, while 
men who depend upon the shop for their living 
are obliged to walk about idle. A greater quan¬ 
tity of work is done under the sweating system 
at a lower price. I consider that the decline of 
my tiade dates from the change of day-work into 
piece-woik. According to the old system, the 
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journeyman was paid by 'Hho day, and conse on the look-out for yoiths raw from*the country, 
quently must have adone his work under the eye butt that they make periodical trips to the poorest 
of his employer. It is true that work was jriven provinces of Ireland, in order to obtain woikmen 
out by the master before the change from day- at the lowest possible rate. I have shown. 

“work to piece-work was regularly acknowledged over, that foreigners arc annually imported from 
in the trade. *^3ut still it was morally impossible ''the Continent for the tfamc purpose, and that among 
for work to be given out and riot paid by*the the chamber-masters in the $ho# trade, the child- 
piece. lhn.ee 1 date the dec rcase in the ftages of '•market at Bethnal-green, as well as the work- 
the workman from ike introdiict\>n of piecework, houses, are continually ransacked for the means of 


•and giving out gm^npits to be made off ike ’pre¬ 
mises of ike master. The effect of this was, that 
the workman making the garment, knowing that 
the master could not tell whoril he gol to do Iris 
work for him, employed women and children to 
help him, and paid them little or nothing '♦or 
their labour. This was tfi« beginning of the 
sweating system. The* workmen gradually be¬ 
came transformed from journeymen into ‘middle¬ 
men,’ bring by the labour of others. Employers 
soon began to find that they could get garments 
made at a less sum than the regular price, and 
those tradesmen who were anxious to force their 
trade, by underselling their more honourable 
neighbours, readily availed themselves of this 
means oT obtaining cheap labour.” 

The 'middleman system of work is so much akin 
to the domestic system, of which, indeed, it is 
but a nccessaiy result, that it forms a natural 
addendum to the above. Of this indirect mode of 
employing workmen, I said, m the Chronicle, 
when tieatmgof the timber-porters at the docks:— 

“ The middleman system is the one crying evil 
of the day. Whether he goes by the name of 
‘sweater,’ ‘chamber master/ ‘lumper/or contiactor, 
it is this hading operative who is the»gr<*at means 
of 1 educing the wages of lus fellow working-men 
To make a profit out the employment of his 
brother operatives he must, of course, obtain a 
lower class and, consequently, cheaper labour. 
Hence it becomes a business with him to hunt out 
the’Mowest grades of workingmen -that is to say, 
those who are either morally or intellectually in¬ 
ferior in the craft—the drunken, the dishonest, 
the idle, the vagabond, and the unskilful; these 
are the instruments that he seeks for, because, these 
being unable to obtain employment at the regular 
wages of the sober, honest, industrious, and skilful 
portion of the trade, he can obtain their labour at 
a lower rate than what is usuaHy*paid. Hence 
drunkards, tramps, men without character* or sta¬ 
tion, appientices, children—all suit him. Indeed, 
the more degraded the labourers, the better they 
answer his purpose, for the cheaper he can get 
their work, and consequently the more he can 
make out of it. 

“ ‘ Boy labaftr or thief labour/ said a middle¬ 
man, on a large scale, to me, ‘ what do I care, so 
long as I can get my work done cheap 1 ’ That this 
seeking out of cheap and inferior labour really 
takes place, and is a necessary consequence of the 
middleman system, we have fnerely to look into 
the condition of any trade where it is extensively 
pursued. I have shown, in my account of the tailors’ 
trade printed in the Chronicle, that the wives of 
the sweaters not only parade the streets of London 


obtaining a cheaper kind at labour. All my in¬ 
vestigations go to prove, that, it is chiefly by 
means of this middleman system that the wages 
of thd working men are reduced! , It is this 
contractor — this tracing operative — who is in¬ 
variably the prime mover m tliei#reduction of 
the wages of lus fellow-workmen. -lie* uses the 
most degraded of the class as a means of under¬ 
selling the worthy and skilful labourers, and of 
ultimately dragging the better down to the abase¬ 
ment of the worst. He cares not whether the 
trade to which he belongs is already overstocked 
with hands, for, bfi those hands as many as they 
may, and the ordinary wages of his craft down to 
bare subsistence point, it matters not a jot to him; 
he can live solely by reducing them still lower, 
and so he immediately sets about# drafting or im¬ 
porting a fresh and cheaper^stock into the trade. 
*lf mi n cannot subsist on lower prices, then h<‘ 
takes apprentices, or lriies children; if women of 
chastity cannot afford to labour at the price he 
gives, th«/i he has recourse to prostitutes ; or if 
workmen of character and worth refuse to work at 
less than the ordinary rate, then ho seeks out the 
moral refuse of the trade—those whom none else 
will employ; or else he flies, to find labour meet 
for kis purpose, to the workhouse and the gaol. 
Backed by this cheap and*refuse labour, be offers 
his work at lower pi ices, and keeps on reducing 
and reducing the wages of his brethren, until all 
sink in poverty, wretchedness, und vice. (to 
where we will, look into whatever poorly-paid 
craft we please, we shall find this trading opera¬ 
tive, this middleman or contractor, at the bottom 
of the degradation.” 

The “contract system” or “lump work,” as it 
is called, is but a corollary, as it were, of the 
foregoing; for it is an essential part of the middle¬ 
man Bystem, that the work should be obtained by 
the trading operative in large quantities, so that 
those upon whose labour he lives shouNNbc kept 
continually occupied, and # tho more, of course, that* 
he can oljtain woik for, the greater his profit. When 
a quantity of work, usually paid for by the piece, 
is given out at one time, the natural tendency is 
for the piece-wor& to jmss into lump-work; that is 
to say, if there be in a tSade a number of distinct 
parts, each requiring, perhaps, from the division 
of labour, a distinct hand for the execution of it, 
or if each of these parts bear a different price, it 
is frequently the case that the iaaster will contract 
with jome one workman fpr the execution of the 
whole, agreeing to give a certain price for the job 
“in the lump,” and allowing the workman to get 
whom he pleases to execute it. This is the dase 
with the piece-working masters in thacoach-build¬ 
ing trade; but it is not essential to the contract or 
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lump system of work, that*other hands should be 
employed; the mam distinction between it affid 
piece-work being that the work is given out *m 
large quantities, and a certain allowance or reduc¬ 
tion of price effected from tlnit cause alone. 

It is tins contract or lump work winch con¬ 
stitutes the great* owl of the carpenter's, as well 
as of many other trades, and as in those crafts, *| 
.so m this,’ we find that the lower the wages are 
reduced the greater becomes the number of trading 
opeiatives or middlemen. For it is when'york- 
mcn find the difficulty of living by their labour 
, increased that* they take to scheming and trading 
upon the labour of their follows. In the slop 
trade, where the pay is the worst, these creatures 
abound the irmst; and so m the carpenter’s trade, 
where the wages are the lowest—ns among the 
speculative builders—there the system of contract¬ 
ing and sub-contracting is found m full force. 

Of this contract or lump work, I received the 
following account from the foreman t(/' a large 
speculating builder, when I v/as inquiring into 
the condition of the London carpenters - 

“ The way in which the work is done is mostly j 
by letting and subletting. The masters Ufiially > 
prefer to let woik, because it takes all th^ trouble \ 
off their hands. Tlvy know what they arc to 
get for the job, and of eouise they let it as mueh r 
under that figure as they possibly can, all* ot 
which is clear gain without the least trouble. 
How the work is done, or by whmn 4 , it's no 
matter to them, so long as they can make what 
they want out of the job, and have no bother • 
about it. Some of our hugest builders are taking ! 
to this plan, and a paity who used to have mu* of | 
the largest shops in London has within the *.‘ast | 
three yeais discharged all the men in his employ j 
(he had 1200 at leaet), and has now merely an 
office, and none but clerks and accountants m his 
pay. He has*taken to letting Ins work out 
instead of doing it at home. The parlies to whom 
tho work is b*t by tin* speculating builders are 
genetallv working men, and these men in their 
turn look out for* other working men, who will 
take the job cheaper than they will; and so I leave 
you, sir, and the public to judge what tho party j 
who really executes the work gets for his labour, 
and what is the quality of work that he is likely 
to put into it. The speculating builder gene¬ 
rally em^frjys an overlooker to see that the work 
'is done sufficiently well, to pass the surveyor. 
That’s all He cares about. Whether lt’s^done by 
thieves, or drunkards, or boys, it’s no matter to 
him. <• The overlooker, of ^ours^, secs alter the 
first party to whom the/work is lot, and this 
party in his turn looks ‘after the several hands 
that lie has sublet it to. The first man who 
agrees to the job takes it in the lump, and he 
again lets it to others in the piece. I have 
known instances fcf its having been let again a 
third time, but this is r.ot usual. The part) who 
takes tho job in the lump from the speculator 
usually employs a foreihan, whose duty it is to 
give out the materials and to make working 
drawings. The men to whom it is sublet only 
find labour, while the ‘ lumper,’ or first con¬ 


tractor, agrees for bo til labour and materials. It 
is usual ill contract work, for /he first party who 
takes the job to be bound in a large sum for the 
due and faithful performance of his contract, lie 
then*in his turn, finds out a sub-contractor, who is* 
mostly a small builder, who will itfso bind him¬ 
self that the \^k Shall be properly executed, and 
there th6 binding ceases—those parties to whom 
the jol* is afterwards let, or sublet, employing 
foremerf or overlookers to Bqp *hat their contract is * 
carried out. The first contractor has scarcely any 
trouble whatsoever ; he merely engage*’ a gentle¬ 
man, who rides about in a gig, to see that what is 
done is likely to pass muster The sub-contractor 
ha#"a little more trouble ; and so it goes on as it I 
gets down and dow*i. Of course I need not tell | 
you that the fust contractor, who docs the hast of [ 
al 1 , gets the Most of all; while the poor wretch of 
a working man, who positively executes the job, I 

is obliged to slave away every hopr, night after | 

night, to get a bare Imng out of it; and this is | 

the contract system." 

A tradesman, or a speculator, will contiact, for j 
a ei-itairi sum, to complete tho skeleton of a house, 
ai.d rohder it fit for habitation. He wfu sublet i 

the fioonng to some working joiner, who will, in ! 

very many cases, take it on such terms as to j 

allow himself, by woiking earlv and late, the io* \ 

gular journeymen’s wages of 30.9. a week, or per- j 

haps ratluv more. Now this sub-contractor cannot | 

complete*th«» woik within the requisite time by j 

his own unaided industry, and he employs men to I 

a-sist him, often subletting again, and such ! 

ns.-i-tant men will earn perhaps but 4s. a day. j 

it is tin same with the doors, tUe staircases, tile j 

balustrades,«the window-frames, the room-skirt- [ 

ings, the closets, in short, all pints of the building. 

The subletting is aecqjuphshed without diffi¬ 
culty. Old men are sometimes employ) i in such 
ivoik, and will be glad ot any remuneration to 
escape the workhouse; while stronger workmen are 
usually sanguine that by extia exeition, “ thf/igli 
the figure is low, they may make a tidy thing out 
of it. aftei all.” In this way labour is cheapened. 

“ Lump” woik, “ piece" work, woik by “ tho job,” 
are all portions of the contract system. The prin¬ 
ciple is the same. ‘‘♦Here is this work to be done 
whatSvill you undertake to do it for 7 ” 

In number after number of the Builder will he 
found statements' headed “Blind Builders." One 
firm, responding to an advertisement for “esti¬ 
mates” of the building of a church, sends in an 
offer to execute the work in the best style for 
5000/. Another firm mav offer to do it for some¬ 
where about 3000/. The first-mentioned firm 
would do the* woik well, paying the “honourable” 
rate &f wages. The under-working- firm must re¬ 
sort to the scamping and subletting system I have 
alluded to. It appears that the building of 
churches and chapels, of all denominations, is one 
of the greatest encouragement to slop, or scamp, or 
under-paid work. ‘The same system prevails in 
many trades with equally pernicious effects. 

“ If you will allow me,” says a correspondent, 

“ I would state that there is one cause of hardship 
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and suffering to the labouring or handicraftsman, 
which, to my mind* is far more productive of 
distress and poor-grinding than any other, or than 
all other causes put togethA:: I allude to the Con¬ 
tract system, and especially m reference to print¬ 
ing. Depend upon it, sir, the .father of wicked¬ 
ness himself could not devise anting malevolent 
or dishonest course than that now very generally 
pursued by those who should b#, of all (fliers, 
**tjie friends of the poor and working man. • *fiie 
Government and the great West-end clubs have 
reduced thejr transactions to, sr$h a low level in 
tins respect that it seems to be fhc only* question 
with them, Who will wjprk lowest or supply goods 
at the lowest figure ! And this, too, totally ire¬ 
spective of the circumsttince VJiether it m.iy not 
reduce wages or bankri^it the contractor. No 
matter whether* a party who has executed the 
woik requned for yeais be noted for paying a 
fair and remunerating price to his workmen or 
sub-tradesmen, and bears the character of a re¬ 
sponsible and trustworthy man — all this is as 
nothing; lor somebody, who may In*, lor aught 
that is cared, deficient m all the^e points, will do 
w.lat is^ieedful at .so muck less, and then, 
unless willing to induce the wage of his woik- 
people, the long-employed tiadesman has but the 
alternative of losing his business or cheating his 
creditois. And then, to give a smack to the 
whole affair, the * Stationery Office’ of the (Jo 
vernment, or the committee of the clcfl>, will 
congratulate themselves and their andilois on 
the fact that a diminution m expenses has been 
effected; a result eommemoiated pet haps by an 
addition of salary # to the officials m the formei 
case, and of a ‘cordial vote of limits’ in the 
latter. I do not write ‘ without book.’ 1 can 
assure you, on these matters; foi I have long and 
earnestly vy,tclied the subject, and could fill many 
a page with the details.” 

OiMhe ruinous effects of the contract system m 
connection with til-* army clothing, Mi. Pearse, the 
army clothier, gave the foilowingevidenec before the 
Select Committee on Army and Navy Appointments. 

u When the contract for sold lei's great coats was 
opened, Mr. Mabelly took it at + 4ie same price (13--.) 
m December, 1808 ; tins shows the effect ol Wild 
competition. In February following, Ksdailes 
house, who were accoutrement makers, and not 
clothiers, got knowledge of what was Mr. Maberlys 
price, and they tendered at 12i. (Apl . a month 
afterwards; it was evidently then a struggle for 
the price, and how the quality the least good (if 
we may use such a term) could pass. Mr. Maher!y 
did not like to be outbidden by Esdailes; Ksdatlcs 
stopped subsequently, and Mr. Maberly bid 12s:*GfL 
three months after, and Mr. Dixon bid again, 
and got the contract for 11s. 3 d. in October, and 
m December of that year another public tender 
took place, and Messrs. A. and D. jCock took it at 
11s 5\d., and they subsequently broke. It went 
on in this Bort of way,-—changing hands every 
two or every three months, by bidding against each 
other. Presently, though it was calculated that 
the great coat was to wear four years, it was found 


that those great coals wov so inferior hi quality, 
that<t/iey wore only two years , and representations 
wert accordingly made to the Oommander-m-Olnef, 
when it was found necessary that great care should 
he taken to go back to the original good quality 
tfi.it had been established by the Duke of York.” 

Mr. Shaw, another army clqthiyr, and a gentle¬ 
man with whose friendship, I am proud to say, I 
have been honoured since the commencement ot 
my inquiries—a gentleman actuated by the most 
kindly .Aid Christian impulses, apd of whom the 
workpeople speak in terms of the highest admira¬ 
tion ant regard ; this gentleman, iirqffcsged with a 
deep sense of the owl} ot the contract system to 
the under paid and ovcr-woiked ofmjritives of his 
tiude, addressed a letter to the Ctuunuhn of the 
Committee on Army, Navy, and Oidnance Esti¬ 
mates, fiom winch the following are extracts: — 

“ My Lord, my object more particularly is, to 
i •quest your lordship wall submit to the committee, 

>• an irtdtnec of the nils of eon feints, the great 
coat sent heiewith *tnade similar to those supplied 
to the anny, and^I would icspectfully appeal to 
them as men, gentlemen, a-> < 'hmtntns, whethei 
jia peine , the price now being given to poor females 
for making up those coats, is a fan* and just puce 
for six, se\en, and eight hairs’ woik. 

Mv Lord, the w/seiy amonyd the worl people is 
most*di\t[tstunt —ol a mass of people, mllanj to 
worl, who cannot obtain it, and of a mass, espe¬ 
cially wo;nen, most lniquitously paid for their 
labour, who are in a state of oppression disgraceful 
to thy Legislature, the Go\erum<*nt, the Church, 

and the consuming public.I would, 

theielme, most, humbly and earnestly call upon 
yourMoidship, and the other membeis of the com¬ 
mittee, to recommend an immediate stop to be put 
to the, s t/steui of emit) act no/ iy»w pursued by the 
diffeient government depaitments, as being one of 
false economy, as a system most impressive to the, 
pom, and benny nf>st injurious , in every way, to 
the best intrust' of the count n/” 

In another place the same excellent, gentleman 
says •— 

“ 1 could refer to the sciewing down of other 
things by the government authorities, but tin* 
alone will be sullicient to show la>w cruelly the 
u'orLpioplc emphn/ul in nialuiy up t/us clothing 
nri oppressed; and some of the men will fell yon 
they are thed of hfc. Lad wceh J fountt^ne man 
maJenny a louutry police goat, who said his wife * 
and childgwere out begging. >y * • 

The last mentioned of the several mode^ of 
cheapening labour* is tin* small-master system ” 
of work, that is to sa\ the operatives taking 
to make up materials on their own account rather 
than for capitalist employers. In every trade 
whole there are small masters, trades into which it 
icqmres but little capital to embark, there is cer¬ 
tain ta be a cheapening of ^labour. Such a man 
works himself, and to get work, to meet the exi¬ 
gences of the rent and thc*demands of the collec¬ 
tors of the parliamentary and parochial taxes, *he 
will often underwork the very journeymen whom 
lie occasionally employs, doing “ the job” in such 
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cases with the assistance of his family and appren¬ 
tices, at a less iate of profit than the amount of 
journeymen’s wages. ? 

Concerning these garret masters I said, when 
treating of the Cabinet trade, in the Chronicle^ 
“ The cause of the extraordinary decline ff wages 
in the Cabinet tr;Me # (even though the hands de¬ 
creased and the work increased to an unprece¬ 
dented extent) will be found to consist in the in¬ 
crease that has taken place within the last 2 f 0 years 
of what are called 1 garret masters' in the cabinet 
trade. These garret masters are a class of small 
‘ trade-working masters/ the same as the i chamber 
masters’ in thcsjhoe trade, Supplying both capital 
and laboiiu. *jt’hey are in manufacture what 1 the 
peasant proprietors’ are in agriculture—their own 
employers and their own workmen. There is, 
however, this one marked distinction between the 
two classes—the garret master cannot, like the 
peasant proprietor, cat what he produces r the con¬ 
sequence is, that he is obliged tqconvert each arti¬ 
cle into food immediately he manufactures it--no 
matter what the state of the market may be. The 
capital of the garret master being generally suffi¬ 
cient to find lnni in materials for the manufacture of 
only one article «lt a timb, and b* * r avi.‘£'* being 
but barely enough f<£ Ins n m e \\ V. ■ he n # 
engaged m putting those matenals together, be is 
compelled, the moment the work is completed, to 
part with it for whatever he can get. He cannot 
afford to keep it even a day, for to do s'* is gene¬ 
rally to remain a day unfed. Ilence, if the muikot 
be at all slack, he has to force a sale by offtiing 
his goods at the lowest possible price. What 
wonder, then, that the necessities of such a jdass 
of individuals should have created a special race 
of employers, known liy the significant name of 
‘sl.iughlci house meft’—or that these, being aware 
of the inability of the ‘garret masteis’ to hold out 
against any offer, no matter bevv slight a ienume¬ 
ration it affords for their labour, should continually 
lower and lower their prices, until the entire body 
of the competitive portion of the cabinet trade is 
sunk in utter destitution and misciy 1 Moreover, 
it is well known how strong is the stimulus among 
peasant proprietors, or, indeed, .my class working 
for themselves, to extra production. So it is, in¬ 
deed, with the garret masters; their industry is 
almost limyssant, and hence a greater quantity of 
L work is turned out by them, and continually foiced 
into the nyirkct, than tfuerc would otherwise be. 
What though there be a brisk and a sh/ck season 
in the cabinet-maker’s trade as in the majority of 
others 1 —slack or brisk, the garret masters must 
produce the same cxcessi^* quantity of goods. In 
the hope of extricating himself from his over¬ 
whelming poverty, ho. toils on, producing more and 
more—and yet the more he produces the more 
hopeless does his nosition become; for the greater 
the stock that Ire thrusts into the market, the 
lower does the price of*iiis labour fall, until ht last, 
he and his whole family work for less than half 
wlyit he himself could earn a few years back by 
his own unaided labour.” ] 

The small-master system of work leads, like the , 
domestic system, with which, indeed, it is inti- I 


mately connected, to Hhe employment of wives, 
children, and apprentices, as afmeans of assistance 
and j*xtra production —fpr as the prices decline so 
do the small masters strive by further labour to 
compensate for their loss of income. 

Such, then^ffire^ the several modes of work by 
which lhbour is cheapened. There are, as we 
have ,sdcn, but tv*o ways of directly effecting this, 
viz., first by making men more work for the* 
same pay, and secondly, bv making them do the 
same work^for less*pay. The way in •duch men 
are made to do more, it has been pointed out, is, by 
causing them either to®worl* longer or quicker, or 
elsf'by employing few # er hands in proportion to the 
woik; or engaging*'them only for such time as 
their services are required, and discharging them 
immediately afterwards. These constitute the 
several modes of economizing labour, which lowers 
the rate of remuneration (the ratio of the pay to 
the work) rather than the pay itself. The so\ eral 
means by whioh this result is attained are termed 
“ systems of work, production, or engagement,” 
and such are those above detailed. 

Now it is a necessity of these several'systems, 
though the actual amoun^ of remuneration is not 
directly reduced by them, that a cheaper labour 
should he obtained for carrying them out. Thu*., 
in contract or lump work, perhaps, the price may 
not be immediately lowered ; the saving to the 
employer consisting chiefly in supervision, he 
having in such a case only one man to look to 
instead of perhaps a hundred. The contractor, 
or lumper, however, is differently situated; he, in 
older to reap any benefit from the contract, must, 
since he (anhot do the whole work himself, employ 
others to help him, and to reap any benefit from 
the contract, this of course must be done at a lower 
price than he himself receives; so it i with the 
middleman system, where a profit is derived £rom 
the labour of other operatives ; so, again, with the 
domestic system of work, where the several lum¬ 
bers of the family, or cheaper labourers, are gene¬ 
rally •unpl'vl ;i=» assistants; and even so is it 
with • • i . :\. : u* system, where the labour of 
apprentices and wives and children is the principal 
meaijs of help. Hence the operatives adopting 
these several systems of work are rather the in¬ 
struments by which cheap labour is obtained than 
the cheap labourers themselves. It is true that a 
sweater, a chamber master, or garret master, a 
lumper or contractor, or a home worker, generally 
works cheaper than the ordinary operatives, but 
this he does chiefly by the cheap labourers he em¬ 
ploys, and then, finding that he is able to under¬ 
work the rest of the trade, and that the moie 
hands he employs the greater bec&mcs his profit, 
he offers to do work at less than the usual rate. 
It is not a necessity of the system that the middle¬ 
man operative, the domestic worker, the lumper, 
or garret master*should be himself underpaid, but 
simply that he should employ others who are so, 
and it is thus that such systems of work tend to 
cheapen the labour of those trades in which they 
are found to prevail. Who, then, are the cheap 
labourers' 11 —who the individuals, by means of 
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whose services the sweater, the smaller master, 
the lumper, and others, is enabled to underwork 
the rest of his traded—what the general character¬ 
istics of those who, in the majority of handicrafts, 
are found ready to do the same work for les^ pay, 
and how are these usually distinguished from^such * 
as obtain the higher rate of reAiurveJfation ? 

The cheap worlmcn in all trades, I "find, are 
divisible into three classes , ~ » •> * 

1. The unskilful, ** 

2. The untrustworthy. 

3. The inexpensive. • '» 

First, as regards the unsl ilftit. Loilg ago it has 
been noticed how frequently boys wore put to 
trades to which their tastes and temperaments Were 
antagonistic. Gay, who in fli& quiet, unpretending 
style often elicited a truth, tells how a century and 
a half ago the generality of parents never consi¬ 
dered for what business a boy was best adapted - - 

“Hut cv’n in infancy decree 
What this, or t’other son shall be.” 

A boy thus brought up to a craft for which he 
entertains a dislike can hardly become a proficient 
In it. **At the present time thousands of parents 
are glad to have their sons reared to any business 
which their means oje^opportunities pl«ce within 
their reach, even though the lad be altogether un¬ 
suited to the craft. The consequence is, that these 
boys often grow up to bo unskilful workmen. 
There are technical terms for them iif different 
trades, but perhaps the generic appellation 13 
“ muffs/’ Such woikmen, however well conducted, 
can rarely obtain employment in a good shop at 
good wages, ana* are compelled, therefore, to accept 
second, third, and fourth-rate wages, «and are often 
driven to slop work. 

Other causes may fyc cited as tending to form 
unskilfuUworkincn : the neglect of masters or fore¬ 
men, or their incapacity to teach apprentices; irre¬ 
gular habits in the learner ; and insufficient prac¬ 
tice during a master’s paucity of employment. I 
am assured, moreover, that hundreds of mechanics 
) early come to London from the coantiy j>arls, 
whose skill is altogether inadequate to the de¬ 
mands of the“ honouiable trade." Of course, during 
the finishing of their educatejn they can only work 
for inferior shops at inferior wages ; hence another 
cause of cheap labour. Of this I will cite an in¬ 
stance: a bootmaker, who for yrerfl's had worked 
for first-rate West-end shops, told me that when 
he came to London from a country town he was 
sanguine of success, because he knew that lie was 
a ready man (a quick workman.) He very soon 
found out, however, he said, that as he aspired to 
do the best work, he “ had his business to learn 
all over again$”and until he attained the requisite 
skill, he worked for “ just what he could get.” he 
was a cheap, because then an unskilful, labourer. 

There is, moreover, the cheaper labour of ap¬ 
prentices, the great prop of many a slop-trader; 
tor as such traders disregard all the niceties of 
work, as they disregard also the solidity and per¬ 
fect finish of any work (finishing it, as it was once 
described to me, “just to the eye”), a lad is soon 
made useful, and his labour remunerative to his 


master, as far as slop, remuneration goes, which, 
though small in a small business, is wealth in a 
“ monster business.” 

’ There are, again, the t: improvers .” These are 
I the most frequent in the dress-making and milli 
' nery business, as yafmg women find it impossible 
to formal good connection ayiong a wealthier class 
of ladies in any country town, unless the “ patron¬ 
esses ” are satisfied that their skill and taste have 
been perfected in London. • In my inquiry (in the 
course of two letters in the looming Vhronicle) 
into*the condition of the workwomen in this call¬ 
ing, I was told by a retired diessrftaker, who had 
for upwards of twenty years carried on business 
in the neighbourhood of Grosv'C^r-square, that 
she had sometimes met with “ impsovels” so taste¬ 
ful and quick, from a good provincial tuition, that 
they had really little or nothing to learn in Lon¬ 
don. And yet their services were secured for one, 
and oftener for two years, merely for board and 
lodging,>while others employed in the same esta¬ 
blishment had /tot only board and lodging, but 
handsome balari$s. The improver’s, then, is gene¬ 
rally a cheap labour, and often a very cheap labour 
too. The same foim of cheap labour prevails in the 
carpenten’s trade. * 

There is, moreover, the ^abour of ohl men. A 
tailor, for instance, who may have executed the 
most skilled work of his craft, in his old age, or 
before the period of old age, finds his eyesight fail 
him,—§nds his tremulous fingers have not a full 
and rapid mastery of the needle, and he then la¬ 
bours, at greatly reduced rafes of payment, on the 
making ot soldiers’ clothing—“ sane-work,” * as it 
is called—or on any ill-paid and therefore ill- 
wrought labour. 

• The inferior, as regards the quality of the work, 
and under-paid class of veejnen, in tailoring, for 
example, again, cheapen labour. It is cheapened, 
also, by the employment of JrisUmcn (m, perhaps, 
all branches of skilled or unskilled labour), and of 
foreigners, more especially of Poles, who are infe¬ 
rior workmen to the English, and who will woik 
very cheap, thus supplying ajow-price labour to 
those who seek it. 

I may remark further, that if a first-rate work¬ 
man be driven to slop woik, he soon loses his skill, 
lie can only woik slop; this has been shown over 
and over again, and so Jus labour becomes cheap 
in the mart. 

2. Of Untrustworthy labour (a® a cause of 
dicap labour) I need not*say much. It is ob¬ 
vious that a drunken, idle, or dishonest workman 
or workwoman/ wh£n pressed by want, will and 
must labour, not for Njie recompense the labour 
merits, but for whntever pittance an employer will 
accord. There is no reliance to be placed in him. 
Such a man cannot “ hold out” for terms, for he is 
perhaps starving, and it is kno^vn that “ he cannot 
be depended upon.” In the sweep’s trade many 
of tlfose who work at a 1 (fiver rate than the rest of 

•* The term sane in “sane-work ” is the Norman 
word for blood (Latin, sanqum; French, sang), sh that 
“sane-work” means, literally, bloody work, this called 
either from the sanguinary trade of the soldier, or from 
the blood-red colour of the cloth. 
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the trade an* men who lyive lost their regular 
work by dishonesty. , 

3. The 1 nexpensire class of woikpeople are ve?) 
numerous. They consist of thiee sub-divisions 
(a.) Those who ha\e bevm accustomed to a 
coarser kind ol diet, aim who, consequently, 
requiring less, Van alibid to W'ork foi less. 
(l>) Those who derive their subsistence fiom 
other sources, and who, consequently, do 
not live by their labour. , 

(e ) Tiiose vvliftare in leceipt of certain “tricks 
to their .wages,” or who have other npans 
* ot bring beside theii work. 

Ofcou^e thi^wrmses can hi one have influence 
wheie the wages aie mutum id or reduced to the 
lowest ehh of subsistence, in which case they be¬ 
come so many means of chiving down the pine of 
labour still lower. 

a Those who, being what is designated haid- 
leared that is to siy, accustomed to a Mantiei 01 
coaiser diet, and who, therefore, * can do with a 
less quantity or Ipms expensive quality of food than 
the average run of labomvis, tan of course live at a 
lower cost, and so afford to work at a lowei rate 
Among such (unskilled) labuurna aie the pea¬ 
sants from many'of the counties, who seek to 
amend their conditioif by obtaining emplov nn*nt«, 
mi the towns. 1 will instance tin* agiicultuul 
labouiets ot lbiisetshuv. 

“ Blond and potatoes,” writes Mi. Thoiuton, 
in his wmk on Overpopulation and its ktVmedv, 
p. 21, “ do really foiwi the staple of their fond. 
As for meat, most of them would not knowhts 
taste, if, once or twice in. the <onn>e iff tlnir Hit s, 
—on the squiie’s having a son and heir hom^to 
him, or on the voting gentleman's coming of agey- 
they were not regaled with a dinner of what the 
newspapers call ‘old Lnghsii fai<*’ Home of them 
contrive to have a little baton, in the piopoition, 
it seems, of half a* pound a u<tj to a do^tii pn- 
sons, but they moie commonly use hit to give 
the potatoes a relish ; and. as one of them said to 
Mr. Austin (a commissionei), they don’t a In ays 
go Without cheese ”” 

With many pom Iiibhmcn the le.uing h.i been 
still haider 1 bad some c cmvetMtion with an 
lush lubbisb-carter, who had been l In own out of 
woik (and was entitled to no allowance hum any 
trade society) in consequence* of a stnke b\ Mi 
Myeis’s men. On mv asking him how lie sub¬ 
sisted in Iieljjnd, “ Will, film, sir,” lie said, “and 
it’s God’s truth, I on«e lived for days ofi gieen 
things I picked up by the load side, and the 
turnip!, and that sort of mate I*,stole fiom the 
fields. It was called slyhng, but it was the 
hunger, ’deed was it. Tnat was in the county 
Limerick, sir, in the famine and ’viction tunes ; 
amj, glory be to God, I ’scaped when others 
didn’t.” 

I may observe tltat the chief local paper, the 
Ltoietttl and date Rfununer, published tlriee 
a week, gave, twice a jveek, at the penod ol 
“ tiie f famine and evictions,” statements similar tfl 
that of my informant. 

Now, \vould not a pool man, reared as the , 


Liilenck peasant I tyave spoken of, who was 
actually driven to eat the grass, which biblical 
history shows was once a signal punishment to a 
greaUaffender - would n«t such a man work for 
the veriest dole, rather than again be subjected . 

. to the pangs of hunger 7 In my inquiries among 
the c»<stei mongois,' Inc of them saitlof the Irish 
in Ins tr.vie, aM without any bitterness, “ they ’ll 
work foy nothing, and live on less.” The meaning 
is oh vf of is enough, although the assertion is, of <•» 
course, a contradiction in itself. * j 

“ This department of labour,” says Mr. Baines,in 
his History of the l/and-Loom Wpavers, ‘‘greatly 
overstocked, and the price necessarily falls. The 
evil^s aggt.ivated by the multitudes of Irish who 
have flocked into Lancaehiie, some of whom, having 
been linen weavers, itaturally lesort to the loom, 
and otheis lemn to weave fis the easiest employ - 
leeut they can ado]>t. Accustomed to a wretched 
mode of living m their own country, thev are con¬ 
tented w itli wages that would starve* an English 
l.ibmuer They have, m fact, so lovveied the rate 
of wages .is to dine many of the English out of 
flu* employment, and to drag down tiiose who 
lennim in it to then own level , # 

Those who derive their subsistence 
other i,iiui ces can, of corn se,« if ford to woik cheaper 
tii.in those who have to live ‘by their labour. To 
this class belongs the* la bold of wives and chil¬ 
dren, who, being supposed to be maintained by 
the toil of * the husband, aie never paid “living 
wages” for what they do ; and hence the miseiy 
ol the gieat mass ot needlewomen, widows, uu- 
mnmed and fneiidless females, and the like, 
who, hiving none to assist tlieiq, arc forced to 
starve upon the pittance they receive for their 
woik. The fabour of those who aie in prison-, 
v\ oi Minus* s, and asylums, and who consequently 
have their subsistence founC them in such places, 
as well as tlie work of prostitutes, wWi obtain 
then lmng by other means than woik, all co^ie 
under the catcgoiy of those who can afford 
Inborn at a lowei late than such as aie condemned 
to toil foi an honest living, it is the Bame with 
nppieulues and “ nnpiovers,” for whose labour 
tin* jn.stuutjon icieived is generally considered 
to le* eitliei a suflicient ot paitial lecompense, ami 
who consequently loofc to other means for then 
support. Under the same bead, too, may lie 
cited the* laboqi of amateurs, that is to say, of 
prisons who either are not, or who are too proud 
to acknowledge themselves, regular members 
of the tiade at which they work. Such is the 
ease with very many of the daughteis of trades¬ 
men, and of many who are considered genteel 
people These }oung women, residing with their 
parent), and often in comfortable Jiomes, at no 
c ost to themselves, will, and do, undersell the 
lcgulai needlewomen; the one works merely for 
pocket-money (often to possess herself of some 
artic le of finery), while the other woiks for what 
is called “ the bare lj|e.” 

* The last-mentioned class, or those who are 
in possession of what may be called “ aids to 
wages,” are differently circumstanced. Such are 
the men who have other employment besides 
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that for which they accept llss than the ordinary 
pay, as i 3 the cast,* with those who attend at 
gentlemen’s houses for one or two hours every 
morning, cleaning boots, brushing clothes, &<*., 
and who, having the remainder ot the day at their 
own disposal, O 411 affoid to wqrk at any casing 
cheaper than others, because not soWy dependent 
upon it for their living. 

t(W The army and navy pensioners (non-cArymis- 
%ioned officers and pVwates) were, at one period, 
on the disbanding of the militia and other forces, 
a very numerous body, but i'# was qhiefly the 
military pensioners whose positihn had an effect 
upon the labour of the* couiftry. The naval pen¬ 
sioners found employment as fishermen, or in so^ie 
avocation connected with the «sea. The military 
pensioners, hojvever, were men who, after a 
career of soldiership, were not generally disposed 
to settle down into the drudgery of regular woik, 
even,if it were»m their power to do so; arid so, 
as they always had their pensions to depend 
upon, they were a sort of universal jobbers, and 
jobbed cheaply. At the present time, however, 
this means of che.*^) labour is greatly restricted, 
compart^ with what was the case, the number of 
the pensioners being considerably diminished. 
Many of the army pensioners turn the wheels for 
turners at present. 

The allotment of gardens, which yield a partial 
support to tile allottee, are another means of 
cheap labour. The allotment demands a certain 
portion of time, but is by 110 means a thorough 
employment, but merely ai^ “ aid,” and conse¬ 
quently a means, ^to low wages. Such a man lias 
the advantage of obtaining his potatoes and vege¬ 
tables at the cheapest rate, and so cAn afford to 
woik cheaper than other men of his class. It 
was the same formerly#vith those who leceived 
“ relief” lAdor the old Poor-Law. 

Apd even under the present system it has been 
found that the same practice is attended with the 
sam^ result. In the Sixth Annual Report of the 
Poor-Law Commissioners, 1840, at p 31, there ar«' 
the following remarks on the subject:— 

“ Whilst upon the subject of relief to widows 
in aid of wages, we must not omit to bring under 
your Lordship’s notice an ^llustiation ot the 
depressing effect which is produced by the prac¬ 
tice of giving relief in aid of wages to widows 
upon the earnings of females. (Soionel A’Couit 
states:— 

“ * As regards females, the instance to which I 
have alluded presents itself in the Portsea Island 
Union, where, from the insufficiency of workhouse 
accommodation, as well as from benevolent feel¬ 
ings, small allowances of 1 *. Qd. or 2s. a week 
are given to Widows with or without small chil¬ 
dren, or to married women deserted by their 
husbands. Having this certain income, however 
small , they are enabled to work at lower wages 
than those -who do not possess this advantage. 
The consequence is, that comjletition has enabled 
the shirt and stay manufacturers, who abound in 
the Union, and who furnish in great measure the 
London as well as many foreign markets with 
these articles of their trade, to get their work 


done at the extraordinary low priced of- stays, 
complete, Qd .; shirts, from 1*. to li. 0(2. per 
do'/jjen. 

u ' The women all declaie that they cannot 
possibly, after working from twelve to fifteen 
flours per day, earn iiore than Is. Cxi. per week. 
The manufacturers assert th;jt, by steady work, 
to 6s. a week may be earned under ordinaly 
circumstances. 

“ ‘ I 11 the meantime the demand for workwomen 
increases, and it is by no means unusual to see 
band-bills posted over the town requiring fiom 
500 to*]000 additional stitchers.’” * , 

Such, then, is the character of the^pheap woikers 
in all trades; go where we will, we^hall find the 
low-priced labour of the trade to consist* of either 
one 01 other of the three classes above-mentioned ; 
while the means by which this labour is brought 
into operation will be generally by one of the 
‘‘ systems of work” befoie specified. 

0 

The cheap labofir of* the rubbish-carters’ trade 
appears to be a cdisequence of two distinct ante¬ 
cedents, yiz , casual labour and the prevalence of 
the contract system among builder’s work. Tile 
small-master system also appeal* to have some, 
liyluence upon it. » 

Fust a-, regaids the influence of casual labour 
in reducing the ordinary rate of wages. 

The tables given at p. 290, vol. 11 ., showing the 
wages prod to tlic rubbish-carters, present what ap¬ 
pears, and indeed is, a strange discrepancy of pay¬ 
ment* to the laboureis in rubbisli-caitiug About 
three-fourths of the rubbish-uuteis throughout 
Londonreceive 18*. weekly, when in work, in 
ilanfpstead, howevei, the rate of their wages is 
(uniformly) 20.s. a week;* m Lambeth (but less 
uniformly), it is 19*.; m Wnndswoifh, 17 s.; in 
Islington, 10*.; and 111 Giecnwich, If*, and 12*. 
Tim character of the work, wifether executed 
for 12*. or 20*. weekly, is the same; why, then, 
can a rubbish-carter, who works at Hampstead, 
earn 8*. a week more than one who woiks at 
Greenwich* An employer of ruLbish-carters, and 
of similar labourers, on .1 large scale, a gentleman 
thoioughly conversant with the subject in all its 
industrial bearings, accounts for the discrepancy 
in this manner *— 

After the corn and the hop-harvests have termi¬ 
nated, there is always an influx o^fnskilled 
labourers into Gravesend* Woolwich, and Green-’ 
with. These are the men wjio, from \he natural 
bent of their dispositions, or from the necessity of 
their circumstances, i^sort to the casual l<fbour 
afforded by the revolution of the seasons, when 
to gather the crops before the leather may len¬ 
der the harvest precarious and its produce un¬ 
sound, 18 a matter of paramount necessity, and 
the increase of hands employed during this sea¬ 
son is, as a consequence, proportionately great. 
The c’iief scene of such labour in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the metropolis, is in the county ot Kent ; 
and on the cessation of trtis work, of course there 
is n large amount of labour “ turned adrift/* to 
seek, the next few days, for any casual employment 
that may “ turn up.” In this way, I am assured, 
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a largo amount of cheap tud unskilled labour is 1 
being constantly placed at the command of those 
masters who, so to speak, occupy the line of m.ifch 
to London, and are, theiefore, first applied to for 
employment by casual labourers, who, when en-^ 
gaged, are employed as idieiior, or unskilful,’ 
workmen, at ait inferior rate of remuneration 
(Ireenwich may he looked upon as the In st stage* 
or halt for casual labourers, on their way to Lon¬ 
don t * 

My informant assured me, as the result {>f his 
own observations, that an English labourer vvould, 
nend rule, execute nioie work l»v one-sixth, 
*ek, tinman Irish labourer (a large propor- 
tion of the cfc.ual hands «ne Irish) ; tliat is, the j 
extent of walk which would occupy the Irishman j 
six, would occupy the 1 o '• five days, | 

were it so calculated. '! 1. . ‘i.i'ii wa*», how- j 

ever, usually more skilled and peisevering, and | 
far more to he depended upon. So different was J 
the amount of work, eyen in rubbH.i caitmg, | 
between an able and experienced hand and one | 
unused to the toil, or one inadequate ironi w tut of \ 
alertness or bodily strength, or any other cause, 
to its full and quick execution, that two “good" 
men in a week lave done as mm li woik as ihr.e 
indifferent hands. 'JJ’ms two men at 18%. weekly 
each are as cheap (only employers cannot a!wavs 
see it), when they me thorough mastoid* of fneir 
business, as three unready bauds .it Ids. a week 
The misfortune, however, is, tii.it the Id., 
a week men have ^ tendency to reduce the 10s 
to their level. * 

With regard to the difference between the 
wages of Hampstead and Ureenwich, 1 am in¬ 
formed that stationary woikmg iubbi-di-<ai toils aie 
not too numerous m Hampstead, which is consi- 
deied as rather ‘‘(fat. of tilt 1 way," and as tfut 
metropolitan suburb is sun minded iq every direc¬ 
tion by p.istuiV-laml and woojl-land, it is not in 
the him of iesort of the < l.isa of men who seek 
the casual labour m hat vesting, <S,c., of which I 
have spoken, it is randy visited by them, and 
consequently, the* regular hands are less interfered 
with than elsewhere, and wages have not been 
detenomted. 

The inode of work among the scurf labourers 
differs somewhat fiom that of the honourable 
put of t|g* trade, the work executed by the 
suu f irfWiteis being for the most part on a more 
limited scale than that* of the others. To meet 
the demands ot builders or of employers gmie- 
lallv, when “ time” is an object, demands the use 
of relays of men, and ot, string horses This 
demand the smaller or stuif master cannot always 
meet. He may'find mdn, but not always horses 
and carts, and lie will often enough undertake 
woik beyond Ins means and endeavour to aggran¬ 
dise his profits by screwing his labourers. The 
hours of scurf-employed Labour are nominally the 
same as the regular trade, but as an Irislfccarter 
said, “ it’s ralely the hours the masther plases, and 
they’re often as long as it’s light.” The scurf 
Labourer is often paid by the day , with “ a day’s 
lure, and no notice beyond.” I am informed 
that scurf labourers generally work an hour a 


day, without extra remuneration, longer than those 
i the honourable trade. 

The rubbish-cartels employed by the scurf 
masters are not, as a bo*ly, 1 run assured, so badly 
paid* as they were a few years buck. It is rarely’ 
that labouring m^n can advance* any feasible 
reason loi th^fh.mges in thmr tiaue. 

One of th<- main cau'us of the deteriorated u’tiye s 
of thp'rubbish-curlers is the system of contract- i 
mg anri subletting Tlu^ Hiowever, is but a<i 
bianch of the ramified system of subletting m 
the construction of the “ scamped” houses of the 
speculative builders. The building of such houses 
is sublet, literally from eeV.tr to chimney. The 
ruF/ijisU-raitmg may be contracted foi at a cer¬ 
tain sum. The contractor may sublet it to 
men who will do it for one-fourth loss perhaps, 
and who may sublet the labour m their turn. 
For instance, the calculation may be founded on 
tin 1 woikmg men’s receiving 15*; weekly. A 
< ontrai tor, a man possessing a horse, perhaps, an I 
a couple of carts, and hiring another horse, will 
eedertake it on the knowledge of his being able 
to engtge men at 12s. or 13/. weekly, ami so 
cbt mi a profit; indeed the reduction of ^rice ill 
„ueh ea-.es rnu-.t all come out of the labour. 

Tins subletting, I say, t-> but a small part of a 
gigantic system, and it is an unquestionable cause 
of the grinding down of the rubbish-taitei*,’ 
wig<*s, and that by a class who have generally 
Ik ea working lira themselves, and nsen to be 
the owners of on<* or two carts and hoi&es. 

From one of the ,e jnen, now a working cartel, I 
hod flu* following account, which fuitiiei illustrates 
j the mode of labour as well as of employment. 

1 got M little a-ln ad,” be stated, “fiom 
railway jobbing and such like, and my father- 
in-law, as soon as 1 g<i f married, made me a 
pirsent of 20/. unexpected. I started £>r myself, 
thinking to get on by degrees, and get a flesh 
lioiise and cart every year. Hut it couldn’t be 
done, sir. If I offered to take a contract to<mrt 
the niblnsh and dig it, a builder would b.iv,— 

‘ I can’t wait; you haven't carts and liorses 
enough from your own account, and I can’t wait. 

If you have to hue them I can do that myself.’ 

I was too honest, sH, m telling the plain truth, or 
I rauglit have got # more jobs. It’s not a good 
trade in a small way, for it your homes aren’t at j 
work, they r? fating their heads off, and you’re I 
Lotting your heait out. Then I got to do sub-con¬ 
tracting, as you call it. No, it weren’t that, it 

was under-woikmg. I’d go to Mr. V-as I 

knew, and say, * You ’re on such a place, sir, have 
you room foi me!’ ‘ I think not,’ lie’d say, ‘ I ’ve 
only the regular thing and no advantages—10.v. (id. 
for a* day’s work, hoi so and cart,* or 4s. a load.’ 
Those arc tho regular terms. Then I d say, 

* Well, sir, 1 ’ll do it for 8s. 6d., and be my own 
carman;’ and so perhaps I’d get the job, and 
masters often Lay : ‘l know I shall lose at 
10 *. (id., but if I &on’t, you shall have something 
over.’ (ret anything over I Of course not, sir. I 
could have lived if I had constant work for two 
horses and carts, for I would have got a cheap 
man; such as me must get cheap men to drive the 
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second cqjt, and under ray Awn eye, whenever I 
could ; hut one of lfcy poor horses broke his leg, 
and had to he sent to the knacker’s, and I sold ? the 
other and ray carts, and have worked ever since 
*as a labouring man; mainly at pipe-work. * 0, 
yes, and rubbish-hearting. 1 ge% 18s. a week iv>w, 
but not regular. ■* 

“Well, sir, I ’in sure I can’t say, and I think 
,,no man could say, how much tliefe’s doing Jr*sub- 
^ontiacting. If I ’n? at work in Cannon street, I 
don't know what's doing at Notting hill, or be¬ 
yond Bow* and HtiatfoirJ. * lfo, 1 ’n* satisfied 
there’s not so much of it as there was, but it’s 
done so on the sly , w'Ao knflvvs how much is done 
still, or how little ' l It’s system as may lie 
carried on a longtime, and is famed on, as far as 
men’s labour * goes, Uit it’s diihieut whole 
there’s horses, and stable rent. They can’t be 
scievved, or under-fed, beyond a certain pitch, or 
they couldn't u*>ik at all, and so there’s not as 
much under-woik about hoi sc-labour. ” 

These small men are amoug the scuif and petty 
rubbish-carters, and aie often the means of de- 
p^essin^the class t«* which they have belonged. 

The employment m the houonrablu trade at 
ruhbi«)h-c:iiting would bfc* one of the best among 
unskilled labourers, wel’e it continuous Hut it is 
not continuous, and three fourths oi those eng igi d 
m it have only six months' woik at it in the year. 
In the scuif-masters’ employ, the woik leillv 
“tisu.il,” or, as I heard it quite as often d»*- 
sv nlied, “ chance.” In both dep.u tinents of tlu^ 
tiade, the men out of woik look fe. a job in 
Rcavageiy, and vqry generallv m night-work, oi, 
indeed, in any labour that offers. The Insh rub¬ 
bish-carters will readily became rfawkers of 
apples, oranges, walnuts, and e\en nuts, when out 
of employ, ho working lJIconcert with then wives. 
I heard ofofculy four instances of a similar resource 
by tly English rubbish cartels. 

What 1 have said of the education, religion, 
politics, concubinage, &t*., Ac., of tlie better-paid 
rubbish-carters would have hut to he repeated, it 
I desenbed those of the under-paid. The latter 
maybe more reckless when they have the means 
of enjoyment, but their diet, amusements, and 
expenditure would be the snnlt, were their nyans 
commensurate. As it is, they sometimes live very 
luiely and have hardly any amusements at their 
command. Their dinners, when single men, are 
often bread and a saveloy ; when married, some¬ 
times tea and bread and butter, and occasionally 
some “block ornamentsthe Irish being the 
principal consumers of cheap fish. 

The labour of the wives of the rubbish-carters 
is far more frequently that of char-women than 
of needle-women, for the great majority of these 
women before their marriage were servant-maids. 
All the information I received was concuneiit in 
that respect. The wife of a caiman who keeps a 
chandler’s shop near the Edgewate-road, greatly 
resorted to by the class to which her husband 
belonged, told me that out of somewhere about 25 
wives of rubbish-carters or similar workmen, 
whom she knew, 20 had been domestic servants ; 
what the others had been she did not know. 


“I can tell you, sir,” ifciid the woman, “charing 
is far better than needle-woik; far. If a young 
wofoun has conducted herself well in service, she 
can get charing, and then if she conducts herself 
^vell again, she makes good friends. That \s, of 
course, if^they ’re lioii^t, sir. I know it fiom ex¬ 
perience. My husband'—before \ve were able to 
open this? shop—was in the hospital a long time, 
and I went out charing, and (fid far better than a 
sister IJiavu, who is a capitafshirt-maker..There’s 
broke® victuals, sometimes, for ytnir children. It’s 
a lundfWoild, sir, but there’s a many good people 
in it.” ’ • 

One woman (before* mentioned) *#irned not less 
than 5 s. weekly in superior shirt-nu*king, as 
it was described to me, which Whs evidently 
looked upon as a handsome remuneration for 
such toil. Another earned 3 a. Gi/.; another 
2 s.*(k / . ; and otheis, with uncertain employ, 2.v., 
Is tit/., and m some weeks nothing. Needle-woik, 
however,^s, I am.juformed, not the woik of one- 
tenth of the rubbish-driers’ wives, whatever the 
earnings ot the hftsband. Fiom all I could learn, 
too, the wives of the undei-paid rubbish-cartels 
earned moie, by hom 10 to 20 per cent., than those 
of the better-paid. The earn flips of a cliar- 
jyvman m average employ, regards the wives 
of the rubbish-carteis, is about 4s weekly, 
witlfout the exhausting toil of the needle-woman, 
and with the advantage of sometimes leceiving 
Inoken ratal t, diipping, fat, Ac , Ac. The wives 
of the lnsli labourers m tins .trade are often all 
the Ve.u stieet-sellers, some of wash leathers, 
some ot cabbage-nets, and some of fruit, clearing 
pel hips fiom (>,/. to lb/ a d^jr, if used to street- 
tiading, as the majority ot them are. 

The lindir-pud labouring in this trade are 
ch'efly poor liisiimen Tke*Jiish workmen m 
this branch ot the tiade have generally been 
brought up “ on th$ laud,” as they cull it, m their 
own countiy, and after the stiff'Tings of many of 
them ilmmg the f.nntm, 12^. a week is legarded 
as “a use m the world.” 

From one of tins (kiss*I learrted the following 
partieul.iis. lie seemed a man ot 20 or 28 . - 

“ 1 was brought up on the kind, sir,” he said, 

“ not far from Cullm, m the county Wexford. I 
lived with my father and mother, and share we 
were badly off. Slime, thin, we werj^ Father 
and mother—the Heavens he their b *d—died one , 
soon after another, and softie filends raised me the 
manes to* come to this country. Well, thin, 
indeed, sir, and I can’t say how they nysed them, 

(Iml reward them • 1 got to Liverpool, and walked 
to London, where I had some relations. I sold 
oranges m the stiates tfto first day I was in 
London, brod help me, 1 was glad to do any¬ 
thing to get a male’s mate. 1 ’ve lived on 6i/. 
a-day sometimes. I have indeed. There was 2 d. 
for the lodging, and 4i/. for the Aiate, the toy and 
bread And butter. l>id I l*ve harder than that in 
Ireland, your honour I W^ell, thin, I have. I’ve 
lived on a dish of potatoes that might cost a penny 
there, where things is bhutiful and chape. Not 
like this country. No, no. I wouldn’t cafeto go 
back. I have no friends there now. Thin I got 
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in gaged by a man—yis, hfc was a rubbish-carter— 
to help him to fill his cart, and then we shot it on 
some new garden grounds, and had to shove^ it 
about to make the ground? livil, afore the top soil 
was put on, for the bhutiful flowers and the graved 
walks. Tim—yis, he was afaounthrymnn of mine/' 
but a Cor-rk mail—said he’d made a bacr bargain, 
for he was bad off, and lie only dared 4 d. a load/ 
and he’d divide it wid me. We did six loads in 
a day, j\nd I got 1st every night for a wake. 
This was a rise. • But one Sunday evening / was 
standing talking with people as lived in th<j same j 
coort, and •! to aid how I was helping Tim. And 
two Englishnu® came to fitod four men as they 
wanted fyr \£.>rk, and ould Ragin (Regan) tould 
them what I* was working for. And one of ’em 

said, I was ‘a b-Irish fool/ and mild Ilagin 

said so, and words came on, and thin there was a 
fight, and the pelleece came, and thin the fijslit 
was harder. I was taken to the station, and had 
a month. I had two black eyes nextDnormng, 
but was willin’ to forget and forgive. INo, I’m 
not fond of tightin’. I ’in a pageable man, glory 
be to God, and I think I was put on. Oh, yis, 
and indeed thin, your honour, it was a f.ui fight.’’ 

I inquired of* an English rubbish cat ter as to 
these fair fights. Hi knew nothing of the one 
question, but had seen such fights. They were 
usually among the Irish themselves, but sainetftnes 
Englishmen were “ drawn into them.” “ Fan 
fights ! sir,” he said, “ why the Irishes d<m\ stand up 


me must take what h#‘can get, and I will take it. 
I ’ve been out of work sometimes, but not so much 
as some, for I’in young and strong. No, I can’t 
save no money, arid I kave nothing just now to 
savo it for. When I’m out of work, I sell fruit' 
in tjie streets.” * , 

This statement, then, as regards the Irish 
labourers, shows the quality of the class em- 
plovcyl* The English labourers, working on the 
same terms, are of the class of men so* 

working,*--broken-down men, unable, or accounting 
themsclve^unablef to * ft do better,” and accepting 
any offer affording; the means of their daily bread. 

9 Of the Londojt Chimney-Sweepers. 
Chimney-Sweepers are a consequence of two 
things—chimneys and the r ase of coals as fuel; and 
these are both commodities of comparatively recent 
introduction. 

It is generally admitted that tho earliest men- 
j tion of chimnei/s is in an Italian MS., preserved 
| in Venice, in which it is recorded that chimneys 
were thrown down in that city from the shock of 
an earthquake in 1347. In England, down evqp 
j to the commencement of the reign of Elizabeth, 

! the greater part of the hruses in our towns had 
1 no chimneys; the fire wa% kindled on a hearth¬ 
stone on the floor, or on a raised grate against the 
wall oi in the centre of the apartment, and the 
smoke fqund its way out of the doors, windows, 
or casements. 


to you like men. T,hey don’t fight likeChnstians, During the long, and—as regards civil strife— 
sii; not a bit of it. They kick, and scratch; and generally peaceful, reign of Elizabeth, the use of 
bite, and tear, like devils, or cats, or women, chimneys increased. In a Disburse prefixed to 
They Te soon settle^ if you can get an honest U11 edition of Ilohnahed’s “ Chronicles,” in 1577, 
knock at them, but it isn t easy. Harrison, t*he wntcr, complains, among other 

“I sarved my month/ continued my lush in- j things, “marvellously altered for the worse m 
formant, “ and it anf t a bad place at all, the prison. England,” of the multitude of chimneys erected 
I tould the gintlenun that had charge of us, that 0 f j ate . “ How we have many clnriheys,” lie 
I was a llomaQ Catholic, Gtfd be praised, and says, “and oar tendeilings complain of rhtfims, 
couldu t go to his prayers. ‘ O very well, l\it, catarrlis, and poses. Then we had none but ie/r- 
sa) r s he. And next day the praste came, and we doses, and our heads did never ache.”* He de- 
were shown in to him, and very angry lie was, murs> too, to the change in the material of which 
and said ourconduc was*a disgrace to religion, and the houses were constructed : u Houses were once 


to our counthry, and to him. Do I think he was 
right, sir 1 * God knows lie was, or he wouldn’t 
have said so. 

“ I hadn't been out of prison two hours before 
I was Inrqd for a job, at I(D. a week. It was m 
the cit^T and I carried old bricks and rubbish 
along plaqks, from th£ inside of a place as was 
pulled down , but the outside, all but th£ roof, was 
standin’ until the winder frames, and the door 
post!, and what other timbers there was, was 
sould. It was dreadful hard woik, carrying the 
basket of rubbish on yobr back to the cart. The 
dust came through, and stuck to my neck, for I 
was wet all over wid sweatin’ so. Every man 
was allowed a pint of beer a day, and I thought 
nivver anything liras so sweet. I don't know who 
gave it. The masther, I suppose. Witt; thin, 
sir, I don’t know who f was the masther; it was 
Jqhn Riley as ingnged me, but Jte \s- no masther. 
Yis, % thin, and I So been workin’ that way ivver 
since.' I’ve sometimes had 14s. a week, and 
sometimes 10s., and sometimes 12s. A man like 


bmlded of willow, then we had oaken men ; but 
now houses are made of oak, and our men not 
only,become willovJ, but a great many altogether 
of straw, which is a sore alteration.” 

* “ ItcretlosJ (lisscl (irtable, Fr.; post azulc, It.vl ),” 
at cot ding to Ikirkei’s Glossary of Architecture* was 
“ the wall or screen at the back of an altar, seat, Are.; 
it was usually ornamented with panelling, Ate., especially 
behind an altar, and sometimes was enriched with a pro¬ 
fusion of niches, buttresses, n^va'ies, H ipie«, and oth'*’ 
decorations, winch were oinu puuud w.ia b 1 ilium 
eolouis. 

“ The open fire-health, frequently used m ancient 
domestic halls, was likewise called a reredos. 

“ in the description of Britain prelilteil to Ilolmshcd’s 
* Chronicles,’ we are tolcl that formerly, before chimneys 
were common in mean houses, ‘ each man made his lire 
against a reredossc in the hall, where he dined and dressed 
his meat.'" 

The original wprd would appear to be doscl or rerr- 
doftrl; for Kelham, m,his “ Norman Dictionary,”explains 
the word do,sn or dosrt to signify a hanging or canopy of 
silk, silver, or gold work, under which kings or great 
personages sit; also the back of a chair ot state (tin* 
word being probably a derivative of the Latin doismn. 
the back. Dos, m slang, means a bed, a “ dossing crib ” 
being a sleeping-place,' and has clearly the same origin) 
A j cre-dos or tae-doscl would thus appear to have been a 
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In Shakespeare’s time, !he chimney-sweepers 
seem to have becorrfb a recognised class of public 
cleansers, for in " Cymbeljne ” the poet says— 

a “ Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, , 

Nor the furious winter’s rapes; 

Thou thy worldly task hW done, , 

Home art gone, and ta’en thy»wages : 

Holden lads and girls all must. 

As chimneyswecpci* come to dust.” 

In this beautiful passage there is an intimation, 
by the “chimney-swefyers” being contrasted with 
the “gohiGn lads and girlsj” t|iat thc^r employ¬ 
ment was regarded as of the meanest, a repute it 
bears to the present dAy. 

But chimneys seem, lily? the " sweeps’* or 
"sweepers/* to have been a necessity of a change 
of fuel. In the days *>f " rere-dosses,” our an¬ 
cestors burnt only wood, so that they were not 
subjected to so great an inconvenience as wo 
should he were om fires kindled without the vent 
of the chimney. Our fuel is coal, which produces 
a greater quantity of soot, and of black smoke, 
which is the result of imperfect combustion, than 
•^ny otjier fuel, th» smoke from wood being thin 
and pure in comparison. 

The first mention the use of coal as fuel 
occurs in a charter of ?ferny 1J l., granting licence 
to the burgesses of Newcastle to dig for coal. In 
1281 Newcastle is said to have had some slight 
trade in this article. Shortly afterwaids coal 
began to he imported into London for tiie use of 
smiths, brewers, dyers, soap-boilers, Ac. In 
1310, during the reign of Edwaul I., its use m 
London was prohibited because of the supposed 
injurious influence of the smoke. In 1600 the use 
of coal in the metropolis became universal; about 
200 vessels were employed m the London trade, 
and about 200,000 chridrons annually imported. 

in ms, however, there were, besides the 
railway-borne coals, 12,207 cargoes imported, or 
8,418,340 tons. The London coal trade now 
employs 2700 vessels and 21,000 seamen, and 
constitutes one-fourth of the whole general trade 
of the Thames. 

To understand the necevth /y for chimney-s weepers, 
and the extent of the work for them to do, that is 
to say, the quantity of sdbt deposited in our 
chimneys during the combustion of the three*;ind a 
half millions of tons of coals that are now annually 
consumed in London, we must fir^t comprehend the 
conditions upon which the evolution of soot depends, 
soot being simply the fine carbonaceous particles 
condensed from the smoke of coal fuel, and de¬ 
posited against the sides of the chimneys during 
its ascent between the walls to the tops of our 

screen placed beflmd anything. I am told, that m the old 
houses in the north of England, erections at the back o| 
the fire may, to this day, occasionally he seen, with .in 
aperture behind for the Insertion of plates, and such 
other things as may require wanning. 

A correspondent says there is “ a * Teredos’ or open 
fire-hearth, now to lie seen in the extensive and beau¬ 
tiful rums of the Abbey of St/Agatha, in the North 
Hiding of Yorkshire. The ivy now hangs over and 
partially conceals this reredos; but its form is tole¬ 
rably perfect, and the stones are still coloured by the 
action of the fire, which was extinguished, 1 need 
hardly say, by the cold water thrown on such places by 
Henry VIII." 


houses. These conditions appear til have been 
determined somewhat accurately during the inves¬ 
tigations of the Smoke Prevention Committee. 

There are two kinds of smoke from the ordinary 
^materials of combustioii—(A) Opaque, or black 
smoke; (B) TranapcMreiit, or invisible smoke. 
t A. TIic Opaque smoke, though the most offen¬ 
sive and 1 annoying from its dirtying properties, is, 
like the muddiest water, the least injurious to 
animal, or vegetable health. It consists of the 
parti'jies of unconsumed caibon* which have not 
been deposited in the form of soot in the flue or 
chimney. This is the black smoke which will be 
further described. ■ .*# 

B. Tran a pa real smoko is comflbseii of gases 
winch are for the most part invisible, such as car¬ 
bonic acid and carbonic oxide; also of sulphurous 
acid, hut smokes with that component me both 
visible and invisible. The sulphurous acid is said 
by Professor Brande to destroy vegetation, for it 
has long been a cjuse wonder why vegetation 
in towns did not flourish, since carbonic acid 
(which is so largely produced from the action of our 
fires) is the vital air of trees, shiubs, and plants*. 


•t It has been notorious for many^yearx, that flowi rs 
^ill not bloom in any natui.il li^xm i nice, and that fruit 
•will not pioperly ripen, in the heart of the city. Whilst 
this is an unquestionable tact, it is also a fart, that 
gre&tly r* suburban dwellings have increase'll, and tiuly 
as London may be said to have ’* g i" n'o'hem n'r\ ” 
the greater quantity of the large, i\»« *• ■ ' ’.*is i:l u 

and cheats supply of the trmts and vegetables in the 
London “ green” markets are gtown within a eirile of 
liom ten to twelve miles from St*. Haul’s. Iti the course 
ot ii* v inquiries (m the series of letters on Labour and 
the Poor m the Min ntni? Cluitmele) into the supply, Act*., 
to the “ green markets” of the metropolis, 1 was told by 
an txprricnocd market-gardener, who had friends and 
connections in several of the suburb*, that lie fancied, 
and others m the trade werjoi the same opinion, that 
*”» ... , •;* * hi* anything but a failure it attempted 

i “ w**, i :> e fogs went.” Jtly informant explained 
to me that the togs, so peculiar to London, did not 
usually extend beyond three or four imJes from the 
heart of the city.* lie was satisfied, he said, that 
within half a mile or so of tins reach of fog the gar¬ 
dener’s labours might be crowned with success, lie 
knew nothing of any scientific reason for Ids opinion, 
but as far as a purely Loudon tog extended (without 
legaitl to any mist pci vadtyig the whole country as well 
as the ncighljourhood of the capital), he thought it was 
the boundary within which there could be no propri 
growth of truit or flowers. That the London fog has its 
/units as i d {** v i’-if« ~t fof its greatest density, 
there can in* mb: M; ■ •■•■nnaiit was frequently 
asked, when on his way homo, by omnibus dtivers and 
others whom he knew, and met on their way to town a 
few miles from it: “ How’s the fog, sir? wfar?” 

The extent of the London fog, then, if the informa¬ 
tion I have cited be correct, may be considered as in¬ 
dicating |that portion of the metropolis where the 
population, and consequently trtc smoke, is thethickc st, 
and within which agricultural and horticultural la- 
bouis cannot meet with success. “ The nuis,yice of 
a November foj * in London,” Mr. booth stated to 
the Smoke Committee, " is most assuredly increased 
by the smoke of the town, arising fioin furnaces and 
private fires. It is vapour .saturated with particles 
of carbon which causes all that uneasiness and pain in 
the lungs, and the uneasy sensations which we experi¬ 
ence m our heads. I have no doubt of the density of 
these fogs arising from this carbonaceous matter.” 

The loss from the impossibility*!*!' promotingfregeta- 
tion Mi the district most subjected to the fog is nothing, 
as the whole ground ts already occupied for the thousand 
urposes of a great comnwrnal city. The matter is, 
owever, highly curious, as a result of the London 
smoke. • 

Concerning the frequency of fogs in the dist rict rff the 
immediate neighbourhood of the metropolis, ftis stated 
m Weale’b “ London,” that fogs “appear to be owing, 1st, 
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I may he!e observe, that several of the scientific 
men who gave the results of years of observation 
and study in their evidence to the Committed of 
the House of Commons, remarked on the popular 
misunderstanding of what smoke was, it being ge¬ 
nerally regarded as something visible. But in the' 
composition of BiKoky, it appears, one product may 
be visible, and another invisible, and bdth offen¬ 
sive; while “occasionally you may have from the 
same materials varieties of products, all invisible, 
according to the manner to which they are supplied 
with air.” 

The Committee requested Dr. Beid to prepare 
a definition smoke,” and more especially of 
“ hlack smok%y The following is the substance 
of the doctor <u definition, or rather description * 

1. Black *S 'mole consists essentially of caibon 
separated by heat from coal or other combustible 
bodies. If this smoke he produced at a very hiyh 
temperature, the carbon tonus a loose and pow¬ 
dery soot, comparatively ( freo from other sub¬ 
stances ; while the lower the temperature at 
which black soot is formed, ti.e larger is the 
amount of other substances with which it is 
mingled, among which are the following . -car¬ 
bon, water, resin, oily and other inflammable [ 
products of various* volatilities, ammonia, an^ | 
carbonate of ammonia. ' 

When the carbon, oils, rosin, and water Sue 


carbon, forms an additional amount of carbonic 
oxide gas, which passes to theFexternal atmosphere 
as .an invisible gas, unless kindled in its progress, 
or at the top of the chimney, when its tempera¬ 
ture is sufficiently elevated by the action of air* 
Carbonic oxide gqs burns with a,blue flame, and 
produces carbonic acid gas. 

Black smoke is always associated with car- 
burette*! hydrogel gases. These may be mechani-^ 
cally blended with the oil^rfhd resins, but must* 
be carefully distinguished’' from them. They 
form more, essentially, when in a stifle of com¬ 
bustion, the mflilmmable matters that constitute 
flame. * • 

2. Enio/cc from Charcoal, Cole, and Anthracite , 
is always invisible* if the material be dry. A 
flame may appear, howevtr, if carbonic oxide be 
formed. 

3 I .Vood or Pj/roiitjncons timolc is rarely 
black. Water and carbonic acid a«c the products 
of the full combustion of wood, omitting the con¬ 
sideration of the ash that remains. 

4. tiufphnions timoles. Tons of sulphur are 

annually evolved in various conditions from coppe^- 
woiks. Offensive sulphurous smokes aie’ often 
evirved from various chemical works, as gas-woiks, 
acid-works, Ac. • 

5. Ilt/drodilonc And timole is evolved in 
general m laige quantities from alkali works. 


associated together m certain proportions, they 
constitute tar . ti'oft pitch is produced if the tar 
he so far heated that the water is expelled , and 
hard pitch (resin blackened by caibon) when* the j 
oils arc volatilized. 

In all cases of oidinary combustion, cat home 
acid is formed by the red-lmt cmdcis, or by gkses 
or other compounds containing caibon, acting on 
the oxygen of the ♦air. This carbonic acid is 
discharged m general as an %uvisible g.is. If the 
carbonic acid pa.Vj through red-hot cinders, or any 
carbonaceous smoko at a lugli temperature, it 
loses one particle of oxygen, and becomes car¬ 
bonic oxide gas. The lost oxygen, uniting with 


to the presence of the river; and, 2ndly, to the fact that 
the superior temperature of the town pioduto results 
precisely similar to those we find to occur upon uve-s 
and lakes. The cold damp currents of the atinospheie, 
which cannot act upon the air of the country districts, 
owing to the equality of their specific gi.uity. when 
they enc-nui* r the warmer and lighter strata over the 
.town, displace the latter, intermixing with it anti con¬ 
densing the moisture. Fog-, thus are often to be ob¬ 
served m Ltf.ulon, whilst the surround.n ; country is 
entirely free from them. The ptin'nr ml.Air <>t the 
London fogs appears to be owing t<> the fact that, during 
their prevalence, the ascent of the coal smoke is impeded^ 
and that it is thus mixed with*tlie cbndeused moistuie 
of the atmosphere. As is well known, they aie often so 
dense as to require the gas to be lighted in midday, ami 
they cover the town with a most dingy and depressing 
pall. They also frequently exhibit the peeulianty of 
increasing density after their first formation, which 
appears to he owing to the descent of ficsh currents 
of cold air towards the lighter regions of the atmo- 
sphero| *• 

“ They do not occur whejp the wind is m a dry quark , 
as for Instance when it is m the east; notwithstanding 
that there may he very considerable difference m the 
*<"nn rT-.rc of the a*r and dt' the water or the ground 
1 '•'<'* ' •'-t od-.i.r vi!u.!i attends the London fogs has 
not yet been satisfactorily explained, although the uni- 
tornrny fa its recurrence, and its very marked character, 
would appear to challenge elaborate examin ition.” 


ti. Metallic ti moles —when ores of lead, copper, 
arsenic, &c M are used—often contain offensive 
matter in a minute state of division, and sus¬ 
pended in the smoke evolved from the furnaces. 

7. Puhcscnit ti moles, loaded vyith the products 
of doeiyed animal and vegetable matter, are 
evolved at ttmes from drains m visible vapours, 
mote espet tally in damp weather. The foetid par¬ 
ticles, when associated vwith moisture m • this 
smoke, are entirely decomposed when sitijeeted to 
licit. ^ 

Dr. Ure says, speaking of the cause of the 
ordinary black smoke above described, “ The*in- 
evitable conversion of atmospheiic air into car¬ 
bonic acid has been hitherto the radical defect of 
almost all furnaces. The consequence is, that 
this gaseous matter is mixed with an atmosphere 
containing far too kttle oxygen, and instead of 
biirniVig the carbon and hydrogen, which consti¬ 
tute the coal gases, the carbon is deposited partly 
in a pulvenzdd form, constituting smoke or soot, 
and a great deal of the carbon gets lialf-burnt, 
and foims what is well known under the name 
ol carbonic oxide, which is half-burnt charcoal.” 

The ordinary smoke,” Professor Faraday 
said, in his examination before the Committee, 
u 13 the visible black part of the products, the 
uiibuAit portions of the carbon. If you prevent 
vhc production of carbonic oxide or carbonic acid, 
you increase the production of smoke. You must 
with coal tuel either have carbonic acid or oxide, 
or else black smoke. 

“ Which is the k?ast noxious'!” he was asked, 
and answered, “ As far as regards health, carbonic 
acid and carbonic oxide are most noxious to 
health; but it is not so much a question of 
health as of cleanliness and comfort, because I 
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believe that this town is «is healthy as other 
places where there ate not these fires. 

“ It is partly the impure coal gag evolved after 
the fresh charge of coal which originates the 
smokes, when not properly supplied with air; '»but 
it is a very mixed question,, • When a fjjesh 
charge of coal is put upon the fire, a* great quan¬ 
tity of evaporable matter, which would be called 
Jmpure coal ga3 according the language 
of the question, is ^induced; and as that mat¬ 
ter travels on in the^fceated place, if there he a 
sufficient supply of air, both tkaJiydroggn and the 
carbon are entirely burnt. But if there be an 
insufficient supply of Hir, tlte hydrogen is taken 
possession of first, and the carbon is set free in % its 
black and solid form; and n *that goes into the 
cool part of the, chimney before fresh air gets to 
it, that carbon is so carried out into the atmo¬ 
sphere and is the smoke in question. Generally 
speaking, the great rush ot smoke is when coal is 
first put on the fire; and that from the want of a 
sufficient supply of oxygen at the right time, 
because the carbon is cooled so low as not to take 

, • 

This eminent chemist stated also that there 
was no difference m % ultimate chemical effect 
upon the air between aVood fire and a coal fire, but 
with wood there was not so much smoke set free m 
the heated place, which caused a difference in the 
gaseous products of wood combustion amj of coal 
combustion. He thought tli.it perhaps »wond 
was the fuel which would be most favourable to 
health as affecting the atmosphere, inasnfiich as it 
produced more yjatcr, and less carbonic aud, as 
the product of combustion. 

What may be called the jicmHftritu's of a 
smoky and sooty atmosphere are of course mme 
strongly developed in Bbiidon than elsewhere, as 
the follovdhig curious statements show *— 

I)*. Reid, in describing metropolitan smoke, 
spoke of “ those black portions of soot that evmy 
om/ts familiar with, winch annoy us, foi instance, 
at the Houses of Parliament to such an extent 
that I have been under the necessity of putting 
up a veil, about 40 feet long and 12 feet deep, on 
which, on a single evening, taking the worst kind 
of weather for the production of soot, we can 
count occasionally 200,000 visible portions of soot 
excluded at a single sitting. We epunt with the 
naked eye the number of pieces eft tangled upon a 
square inch. I have examined the amount de¬ 
posited on different occasions m different parts of 
London at the tops of some houses; and on one 
occasion at the Horse Guaids the amount of soot 
deposited was so great, that it formed a complete 
and continuous^film, so that when I walked jupon 
it I saw the impression of my foot left as dis¬ 
tinctly on that occasion as when* snow lies upon ’ 
the ground. The film was exceedingly thin, but 
I could discover no want of continuity. On other 
occasions I have noticed in Londrih that the quan¬ 
tity that escapes into individual houses is so 
great that in a single night I have observdft a 
mixture of soot and of hoar frost collecting at the 
e dge of the door, and forming a stripe three- 
quarters of an inch in breadth, and bearing an 


exact resemblance to a pepper and saft grey cloth* 
Thflse that I refer to are extreme occasions.’’ 

Jlr. Booth mentioned, that one of the gar¬ 
deners of the Botanic Garden in the llcgcnt’s- 
ark, could tell the number of days sheep had 
een in the park fron^the blackness of their wool, 
its olengihous power retairfing the black. 

* Dr. Uie informed the Committee that a column 
of smoke might be seen exlending in different 
directions round London, actording to the way of 
the wind, for a distance of from 20 to <?() miles ; 
and ttyit Sir William Herschel had told him that 
when the wind blew from London *he*could not 
use his great telescope at Slough. ^ 

It was stated, moieover, that wlu#i a respirator 
is washed, the water is rendered dirty by the par¬ 
ticles of soot adhering to the wire gauze, and 
which, but for this, would have entered the 
month. 

Professor Braude said, on the subject of the 
public InAlth beinj affq^ted by smoko, “ I cannot 
say that my opinion is that smoke produces any 
unhealthiness in ♦London ; it is a great nuisance 
certainly; but I do not think we have any good 
evidence that it produces disease of any kind.” 

“This Committee,” said Mr.^Beckett, “have 
b?en told that, by the mech; nical effects of smoke 
upon the chest and lungs, disease takes place ; 
that is,* by swallowing a certain quantity of 
smoke the respiratoiy organs are injured; can you 
give any •opinion upon that'!”—“One would con¬ 
ceive,” leplied the Professor* “that that is the* 
case * but when we compare the health of London 
with that of any other town or place where they 
are comp irat’velv free or quite free from smoke, 
we 71-, ir»t f.m! that difference which we should 
expect in regard to health.*’ 

Mr. E. Holly, lecturer ofi chemistry at the 
Royal Institution, expressed his opinion of the 
eflcet of smoke up^n the health of towns :— 

“ My impression is,” he said, “that it produces 
decided evil in two or three ways • first, mechani¬ 
cally ; the solid black caibonaceous matter pro¬ 
duces a great deal of disease;* it*occasions dirt 
amongst the lower orders, and, if they will not 
take pains to remove it, it engenders disease. If 
vve could do away the smoke nuisance, I believe a 
gi eat deal of that disease would be put an end to 
But there is another point, and tliat^s, the bad 
effects produced by the gases, sulphuious ftcid and* 
other compounds of that mature, whiejj are given 
out. If %ve do away with smoke, we shall still 
have those gases; and I have no doubt that 
those gases produce & great part of the dftease 
that is produced by smoke.” 

On the other hand Dr. Reid thought that smoke 
was more injurious from the dirt it created than 
fi«m causing impurity in the atmosphere, although 
“it was obvious enpngh that the inspiration of a 
Rooty atmosphere*must be injurious to persons of a 
delicafe constitution.” I)r. tire pronounced smoke, 
m the common sense of visible black smoke, un¬ 
wholesome, but “not bo Eminently as the French 
imagine.” f 

Many witnesses stated their convictitftfthat 
where poor people resided amongst smoke, they 
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folt it impossible to presarvc cleanliness in their 
persons, or their dwellings, and that made tftem 
careless of their homes and indifferent to a decency 
of appearance, so that the public-house, and places 
where cleanliness and propriety were in no grea^ 
estimation, became places of Vrequcnt resort, on the 
plain principle tlfat if a* man’s home were uncom¬ 
fortable, he was not likely to stay m it. 41 

“ I think,” said Mr. Booth, “ one great effect 
of the eyil of smoke is upon the dwelling^ of the 
poor; it renders *them less attentive to theif per¬ 
sonal appearance, and, in consequence, tp their 
social condition,” * 

It was alsmtated that there were “certain dis¬ 
tricts inhy.bitA.il by the poor, where they will not 
hang out theft clothes to be cleansed; they say it is 
of no use to do it, they will become dirty as before, 
and consequently they do not have their clothes ! 
washed.” The districts specified as presenting j 
this characteristic are St. George’s-in-tlie East and j 
the neighbourhood of 01d*.streef, St. Luke’s. 

It must not be lost sight of, that whatever evils, 
moral or physical, without legating merely pecu¬ 
niary losses, are inflicted by the excess of smoke, 
they fall upon the poor, and almost solely on the 
poor. It is thd* poor who must reside, as was 
said, and with a litdahty not often applicable * 9 , 
popular phrases, “ in the thick of it,” and con¬ 
sequently there must either be increased*washing 
or increased dirt. 

To elfect the mitigation of the nuisance of 
smoke, two points were considered 

A. The substitution of some other material, 

containing less bituminous matter, for the “ New¬ 
castle coal.” \ 

B. The combustion* of the smoke, before its 

emission into the atmospheric air, by means of 
mechanical contrivances founded 011 scientific prin¬ 
ciples. v. 

r 

As regards the first consideration (A) it was 
recommended that anthracite, or stone Welsh 
coal, which is a smokeless fuel, should be used 
instead of the Newcastle coal. This coal is almost 
the sole fuel in Philadelphia, a city of Quaker 
neatness beyond any in the United States of 
North America, and sometimes represented as the 
cleanest in the world. The anthracite coal is 
somevvhat^dcarer than Newcastle coal in London, 
but onlj in a small degree. 

Coke wjy also recommended as a substitute for 
coal in private dwellings. / 

“Are you of opinion,” Dr. Keid was asked, 

“ thfit smoke may be in a great measure prevented 
by extending the use of gas and coke?” He 
answered, “ In numerous cities, where large quan¬ 
tities of gas are produced, coke is very frequently 
the principal fuel of the poor, and the difficulty of ! 
lighting that coke, and the difficulty of having 
heat developed by it in sufficient quantity, neces¬ 
sarily led me to loul» at the construction 1 ’of the 
fire-places adapted for it. And on a general re- 
of the question, I do entertain the opinion, 
thVt if education were more extended amongst the 
lmmWst classes with respect to the economy of 
their own fireside (I mean, literally*, the fire-place. 


at present), and if g*a were greatly extended, so 
that they did not drain the cbal of the gas-works 
of ^he last dregs of gaseous matter, which are of 
very little use as gas, and more to be considered 
as ftdding to the bulk for sale than as valuable' 
gas* that a cokft cmight be left t jvhich would be 
easily accendible, which would be economical, and 
which, if introduced into fire-places where an open 
fire if fesired, wfJuld entirely remove the necessity, 
of sweeping chimneys even *lvilh machines , and: 
would at the same time gfoe as economical a fire 
as any ord inary .f& r e*place can produce, for an 
ordinary coal fire' rarely is powerful in its calorific 
emanations till the m<fss offgas has been expelled, 
and we see the cherry-red fire. The amount of 
gas that has escaped •previously to the production 
or coking of the fire, is the gas tliqt is valuable in 
a manufactory, .and if therefore the individual 
consumer could have, not the hard-burnt stony 
coke, but the soft coke, in the ^condition that 
would give at once a cherry-red fire, we should 
attain the two great objects—of economising gas, 
and at the same time of having a lively cheerful 
fire. Then this led me to look particularly at the 
price of a gas lamp for a poor man. In a poor 
man’s family, where the^breakfast, the tea and 
dinner, require the principal attention, and he has 
some plain cooking utensils, in the heat of summer 
I believe that he will produce as much heat as he 
wants fpr those purposes from a single btfrner, 
which can be turned on and left all day, which 
shall not risk any boiling over, and by having this 
| pure heal directed to the object to be warmed, 
instead of having a heavy iroij grate, this plan 
would, if gas were geneially,introduced even into 
the humbleS’t apartments, prove a great source of 
economy in summer.” 

Dr. Keid also told tl». Committee that there 
was a great prejudice against the uin of coke, 
many persons considering that it produced a 
sulphurous smell ; but as all ordinary coal coked 
itself, or became coke in an open fire, ancFwas 
never powerfully calorific till it became coke, the 
prejudice would die away. 

Very little i 3 said in the Report about the 
smoke of private houses; an allusion, however, is 
nmd^ to that portioif'of the investigation :—“ Your 
Committee have received the most gratifying 
assurances of the confident hope entertained by 
fiveral of the highest scientific authorities exa¬ 
mined by them, that the black smoke proceeding 
from fires in private dwellings, and all other places, 
may eventually be entirely prevented, either by the 
adoption of stoves and grates formed for a perfect 
combustion of the common bituminous coal, or by 
the jise of coke, or of anthracite ; but they are of 
opinion that the present knowledge on that subject 
is not such as tfl justify any legislative interference 
with these smaller fires.” 

“ I should, in prospect,” Professor Faraday said 
to the Committee “look forward to the possibility 
of a great reduction of the smoke from cool fires 
in%ouses; but my impression is, that, in the pre¬ 
sent state of things, it would be tyrannical to de¬ 
termine that that must be done which at present 
we do not know can be done. Still, I think there 
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is reason to believe that it «een be effected in a I sweepers as they are, tftid not as t&ey may be 
very high degree.” * in a more scientific age. And, first, as to the 

quantity of soot annually deposited at present in 
the London chimneys. 


Dr. Ure also thought that to extend any smj>ke 
enactment to private dwellings might be tyranni¬ 
cal in the present state of the chimneys, but* he 
had no doubt thpt smoke might "be consumed in 
fires in private dwellings. * 

Smjh, then, are the causes a*id remedy's for 
.|noke, and consequently of soot, for 8mok£, or 
rftther opaque smoke, 4^nsust8, a8 we have SC en, 
of merely tfie gases of combustion with minute 
particles of carbon diffused TlnSoughoTit them ; 
and as smoke is the # result of the imperfect 
burning of our coals, it follows that chimney¬ 
sweepers are but a consequent of our ignorance, 
nnd that, as we glow wiper in the art of econo¬ 
mising our fuel, *we shalf be gradually displacing 
this branch of labourers—the means of prevent¬ 
ing smoke bein^ simply the mode of displacing 
the chimney-sweepers—and this is another of the 
many facts to teach us that not only are we dou¬ 
bling our population in forty years, but we are 
likewise learning every year how to do our -tfork 
with a \ms number of workefs, either by invent¬ 
ing some piece of mechanism that will enable one 
u hand” to do as much^s one hundred, or else 
doing away with some branch of labour altoge¬ 
ther. Here lies the great difficulty of the 
time. ,A new element—science, with its offspring, 
steam—has been introduced into our society within 
the last century, decreasing labour at a tune when 
the number of our labourers lias been increasing 
at a rate unexampled in history ; and the pioblem 
is, how to reconcile the new social element with 
the old social institutions, doing as little injury as 
possible to the community. 

Suppose, for instance, ^the “ smoke nuisance” 
entirely pr^entedi and that Professor Faraday’s 
prophecy as to the gieat reduction of the smoke 
from coal fires in houses were fulfilled, and thm, 
the expectations of the sanguine and intense 
Committee, who tell us that they have “ received 
the most gratifying assurances of the confident 
hope entertained by several of the highest scientific 
authorities, that the black smoke proceeding from 
fires in private dwellings mid a!4 other places may 
be eventually entirely pievented,”—suppose that 
th%se expectations, I say, be realized (and there 
appears to be little doubt of the matter), what 
to becomepf the 1000 to 1500 “sweeps” who 
live, as it were, upon this very smoke? Surely 
the whole community should not suffer for them, 
it will be said. True; but unfortunately the 
same argument is being applied to each particular 
section of the labouring class,—and the labourers 
make up by far life greater part of the cnnimunffy. 
If we are daily displacing a thousand labourers by 
the annihilation of this process, and another 
thousand by the improvement of that, w hat is to 
be the fate of those we put on owe side? and 
where shall we find employment*for the hundred 
thousand new “ hands ” that 3,re daily coming 
into existence among us? This is the great pro¬ 
blem for earnest thoughtful men to work out i 

But we have to deal here with the chimney- 


y The quantity of soot produced in the metro¬ 
polis every year mnf bo ascertained in the fol¬ 
lowing nJuiner :— • * 

* The hn-ger houses are swept in some instances 
once a month, but generally once in three months, 
and yi^ld on an average six bushels.of soot 
per yinr. A moderate-sized hofise, belonging to 
the “ middle class,” is usually swept.four times a 
year, and gives about five’bushels of* soot per 
annum ; while housef otcupied lji^The working 
and poorer classes are seldom swdpt more than 
twice, and sometimes only onfce. in the twelve- 
month, and ) icld about two bushels of soot 
annually. 

The larger houses — the residences of no¬ 
blemen and the more wealthy gentry—may, 
then, be said to* ptoiuce an average of six 
bushels of soot annually ; the houses of 
the more prosperous tradesmen, about five 
bushels ; while those of the humbler classes 
appear to yield only two bushels of soot per 
annum. There are, according to fhe last returns, 
irj«round numbers, 300,000 inhabited houses at 
present m the metropolis, and these, from the 
“ reports * of the income and property tax, may 
be said to consist, as regards the average rentals, 
of the proportions given m the next page. 

Here we see that the number of houses whose 
nveiage lentul is above 50/. is 53,840 ; while 
those whose average rental is above 30/., and 
below* 50/., aie 90,002 in number; and those 
whose rental is below «‘J0/. are as many as 
163,880 ; the average rental for all London, 40/. 
Now, adopting the estimate before given as to the 
proportionate yield of soot from # each of these 
three classes of houses, we have the following 
l items:— 

Bushels 
of Soot per 
Annum. 

53,840 houses at a yearly rental 
above 50/., producing 6 bushels of 
soot each per annum . . . 323,040 

• 90,002 houses at a yearly i ental 
above 30/. and below 50/., producing 
5 bushels of soot each per annum . • 460,010 
b. 163,880 houses at a yearly rental 
oelovv 30/.. producing 2 bushels of 
soot each per annum . *. 

Total number of bushels of soot an¬ 
nually produced throughout London . 1,100,810 

i% This,calculation will be found to be nearly cor¬ 
rect if tried by another mode. The quantity of soot 
depends greatly upon the amount of volatile or 
bituminous mutter in the coals used. By a table 
given at p. 169 of the secomj volume of this work 
it will be seen that the proportion of volatile 
matter contained in the several kinds of coal a£; 
as follows:— * 

Canned or gas coals contain 40 to 60 per cent, 
of volatile matter. 


No. XLYI. 


*j 
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TABLEl SHOWING. THE NUMBER OF kOUSES, AT DJFFERENT AVERAGE 
RENTALS, THROUGHOUT THE METROPOLIS, i 


Number op Houses whose 
Average Rental is above 
£50. ‘ 

Number op Houses whose 
Average Renta f, is above 
£ jp and below t£50. 

Number op Houses whose 
A vp,base Rental is below 
* m£30. 
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Hanover -<^uare, 


• 

Poplar . . . . 

44 

6,882 

Chelsfa | |a . . 

29 

7,629 

May, Fafc: 

150 

8,795 

Pancras . . . 

41 

18,731 

Wandsworth . . 

29 

8,290 

St. James’s . *. 

128 

3,400 

Hampstead . . 

40 

1,719 

St-.Bukc's . . 

28 

6,421 

St. Martin’s . . 

no 

2,323 

Kensington 

40 

17,292 

Lambeth * . 

28 

20,520 

London City . . 

117 

7.329 

Clerkenwell . 

38 

7,259 

Lewisham . . ! 

27 

5,936 

Marylebone . . 

71 

15,955 

East Londcw . . 

38 

4,785 

Whitechapel . . 

26 

8,832 

Strand .... 

06 

3,938 

St. Saviour’s . 

3(i 

4,613 

Hackney . . . 

25 

9,861 

West London 

65 

, 2,745 

Wesfcninster . 

36 

6,647 

Camberwell 

25 

9,417 

St. Giles’s. . 

60 

4,778 

St. Olave’s . . 

35 

2,365 

Kotherhithe . . 

23 

2,834 

Holborn . . . 

£2 

4,5W 1 

Islington . . . 

35 

13,558 

St. George’s, South- 
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St. George’s - in - 

* 


wark . . . 

22 

7,005 



53,840 

the-East . . 

32 

6,151 

Newington . . . 

22 

*10,408 

« 
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Greenwich . . . 

22 

14,423 
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90,002 

Shoreditck . . . 

20 

15,433 







Stepney 

20 

16,346 




. - * 



Bermondsey . . 

18 

7,095 






« 

Bethnal Green. . 

9 

13,370 




' 





163,880 


Newcastle or “house” coals, about 37 per cent. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire coals, 35 to 40 per 
cent. ' 

South Welsh or “steam” coals, 11 to 15 per , 
cent. • 

Anthracite or “stone” coals, none. 

The house Vials are those t chiefly used through¬ 
out London, so that every ton of such coals contains 
about 800 lbs. of volatile matter, a considerable ! 
proportion of which appears in the form of smoke ; ! 
but what proportion and what is the weight of j 
the carbonaceous particles or soot evolved in a i 
given quantity of smoke, I know of no means of , 
judging. I am infoimed, however, by those prac- j 
tically acquainted with the subject, that a ton ; 
of ordiqgry house coals will produce between a 
fourtTi and a half of a bushel of soot*. Now 
there arg, say, 3,500*000 tons of coal consumed 
annually in London; but a large proportion of 
this quantity is used for the purposes of gas, 
fof factories, breweries, chemical woiks, and 
steam-boats. The consumption of coal for the 
making of gas in London, in 1849, was 380,000 : 
tons; so that, including the quantity used in 
factories, breweries, &c., we may, perhajk, ' 
estimate the domestic consumption of the me- 

* The quantity of soot deposited depends greatly on 
the length, draught, acd irregular surface ofVht* chim¬ 
ney. The kitchen flue yields by far the most soot for 
an equal quantity of co^.'s burnt, became it is of greater 
length. The quantity above cited is the average yield 
Krona the several chimneys of a house. It will be seen 
h^ifter that the quantity collected is only tKXMMJO 
bushels; a great proportion of the chimneys of the poor 
being seldom swept, and some cleansed by themselves. | 


tropolis at 2,500,000 tons yearly, which, for 
i 300,000 houses, would give el^ht tons per house. 
And whan we remember the amount used in 
large houses and in hotels, as well as by the 
smaller houses, where qpch room often contains a 
different family, this does not appear to be too 
high an average. Mr JVPCulloeh estimates the 
domestic consumption at one ton per heacf, men, 
women, and children; and since the ntmjjber of 
persons to each house in London is 7'5, this would 
give nearly the same result. Estimating the yield 
of soot to be three-eighths of a bushel per ton, 
we have, in round numbers, 1,000,000 bushels 
of soot as the gross quantity deposited in the 
metropolitan chimneys every year. 

Or, to check the estimate another wav, there 
are 350 ttiacter sweepers throughout London. 
A master sweeper in a “large way of business” 
collects, I am informed, one day with another, 
from 30 to 40 bushelB of soot; on the other hand, 
small master, or “single-handed” chimney-sweeper 
is able to gather only about 5 bushels, and scarcely 
that. One master sweeper said that about 30 
bitshels a day would, he, thought, be a fair avcr.ige 
quantity for all the masters, reckoning one day 
with another; so that at this rate we should have 
1,095,500 bushels for the gross quantity of soot 
annually collected throughout the metropolis. 

We may thei\fore assume the aggregate yield 
of soot throughoQt London to be 1,000,000 bushels 
per annum. Now what is done with this immense 
mass of refuse matter 1 ? Of what use is it? 

The soot is purchased from the master’s, whose 
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perquisite it is, by the farmers and dealers. It is 
used, by them priifcipally for meadow land, and 
frequently for land where wheat is grown; not so 
n?hch, I understand, as a manure, as for lome 
•quality in it which destroys slugs and other insects 
injurious to the crops*. Lincolnshire is oqe of 
the great marts* for the London sott, whither it 
is transported by railway. In Hertfordshire, 
Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Hssex, and JCent, 
■however, and many* $her parts, London soot is 
used in large quantffita^; there are persons who 
have largc#stores for its rece^j^b, who^purchase it 
from the master sweepers, and anterwards sell it to 
the farmers and send it as }>er order, to its desti¬ 
nation. These are generally the manure-merchahts, 
of whom the Post-Office Dir&rtory gives 20 names, 
eight being marked as dealers in guano. I was 
told by a sweeper in a large way of business that 
he thought 1 these men bought from a half to. three- 
quarters of the^soot; the remainder being bought 
by the land-cultivators in the neighbourhood of 
London. Soot is often used by gardeners to keep 
down the insects which infest their gardens. 

* The* value of the Soot collected throughout 
London is the next sujjyeet to engage our atten¬ 
tion. Many sweepers h.tve represented it as a veiy 
curious fact, and one for which they could advance 
no sufficient reason, that the price of a bushel of 
soot was regulated by the price of the quartern 
loaf, so that you had only to know th.it the 
quartern.loaf was 5d. to know that such was the 
price of a bushel of soot Tins, however, is hardly 1 
the case at present; the price ol the quartern loat j 
(not regarding the “seconds,” or inferior bread), j 
is now, at the end of December, 1851*, 5d to 6</. 
according to quality. The price of soot per bushel 
is but 5 d, and sometimes but 4t\d t but 5 d. may 
be taken an average. 

Nn*v 1,000,000 bushels of soot, at 5 d , will be 
found to yield 20,833/. 6a. 8 *Z. pir annum Put 
the Ohole of this quantity is not collected by the 
chimney-sweepers, for many^f the poorer persons 
seldom have their chimneys swept; and by the 
table given in another place, it will be seen th.it 
not more than 800,000 bushels aie obtained in 
the course of the year by the*Lo»don “ sweeps ” 
Hence we may say, that there are 800,000 
bushels of soot annually collected froi^i the London 
chimneys, and that this is wortff not less than 
16 , 5001 . per annum. 

The next question is, how many people aie em¬ 
ployed in collecting this quantity of refuse maitei , 
and how do they collect it, and what do they get, 
individually and collectively, for so doing ! # 

To begin wiTTi the number of master and 
journeymen sweepers employed in removing these 
800,000 bushels of soot from our chimneys: 
according to the Census returns, the number of 
“sweeps” in the metropolis iq die years 1841 
and 1881 were as follows:— * 

* S6otof coal is said, by Dr. Ure, in his admirable 
Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures, to contain “ sul¬ 
phate and carbonate of ammonia along with bituminous 
matter.” 


• 

^ Increase 
in ten 

• Chimney-sweepers. 1841. 1831. yetrs. 
Males, 20 years and upwards 019 421 198 

• „ under 20 years 370 no returns. 

Females 20 years &*upwards 44 „ 

* >033 

But these returns, suclf as they are, include 
both # £mplo}ers and employed* in one confused 
mass. # To disentangle the economical knot, we must 
endeavour to separate thx? number* of master $ 
sweepers from the*journeymen. Ajpording to the 
Post-Office Directory the master sm i epys amount 
to no more than 32, and thus there "would be one 
mure than 1000 fur the number of the metropoli¬ 
tan journeymen sweepers; these statements, how¬ 
ever, appear to be very wide of the truth. 

In 1810 it was repiesented to the House of 
Commnrffe, that tjiere # wero within the hills of 
moit.ility, 200 masters, all—except the “great 
gentlemen ” as <*ie witness described them, who 
were about 20 in number—themselves working at 
the business, and that they bad 150 journeymen 
and upwatds of 500 apprentice, so that there 
i>*ust then ha\o been 850 working sweepers alto¬ 
gether, young and old 

These* numbcis, it must be borne in mind, were 
comprised m the limits of the bills of mortality 
31 years**ago. The parishes in the old lulls of 
nmitahty were 148 ; then* :jro now in the mc- 
tiopitlis proper 170, mid, as a whole, the atea i 
much more densely eoveied with dwelling-houses. 
Taking but the last ten years, 1841 to 1851, the 
mliamted houses have increased from 262,737 to 
307,722, or, m lonnd numbers, 45,000. 

Now in LSI! the number W inhabited houses 
in the metropolis was 146,019, and in 1821 it 
was 164,918; heyce in 1816 f^e may assume 
the inhabited houses t<f have been about 155,000; 
and since this number, required 850 working 
sweepers to cleanse the London chimneys, it is 
but a iiilc of three sum to find bow many would 
have been requited for the same purpose m 1841, 
when the inhabited houses bad increased to 
262,737; this, according to (locker, is about 
1400, so that we must come to the conclusion 
cither that the number of woiking sweepers had 
not kept pace with the increase of houses, or % 
that the returns of the census were ^ defective 
m this rupeet as we have found them to be con¬ 
cerning the stieet-aollers, dustmen, and K*a\agers. 
Were we to pursue tho»samc mode of calcuhftion, 
we should find that if 850 sweepers were required 
to cleanse the chimneys of 155 000 houses, there 
oihould be 1687 such labourers in London now 
*fhat the houses are 307,722 in number. 

But it will be seen that in 1816 more than one- 
half (or 500 out df 850) of the forking chimney¬ 
sweepers were apprentice*, and in 1841 the 
chimney-sweepers under ^0 years of age, if we 
are to believe the census, constituted more than 
one third of the whole body (or 370 out of lQjjp). 
Now as the use of climbing boys was proTTioited 
in 1842, of course this large proportion of the 
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trade has be^i rendered useless; so that, estimat¬ 
ing the master and journeymen sweepers at 250 in 
181^, it would appe&r that about 500 would *be 
required to sweep the chimneys of the metropolis 
lit present. To these, of course, must, be added 
the extra number of journfymen necessary for**j 
managing - the machines. And considering the 
journeymen to have increased threefold since the* 
abolition of the climbing boys, we must add 300 
to the ‘above number,'which will make the sum 
total of the individuals employed in this tf.ide to 
amount to very nearly 800. K , 

By inquiries throughout the several disfricts of ! 
the metropolis find that therein* altogether,?!50 
master sweepers at present in London; 10G ot 
these nre Wgfe masters, wlio seldom go ou 
round, but work to order, having a regular custom 
among the more wealthy classes ; while the other | 
244 consist of 92 small masters and 152 “single 
handed" masters, who travel on vaiious rounds, 
both in London and the suburbs, seeking-custom. 
Of the whole number, 19 reside within the City 
boundaries; from 90 to 100 life on the Surrey 
side, and 285 on the Middlesex side of the 
Thames (without the City boundaries). A large 
master employs 'from 2 to 10 men, and 2 hoys, 
and a small one only* 2 men or sometimes 1 nuyi 
and a boy, while a single handed master employs 
no men nor bovs at all, but does all the work him¬ 
self. 

The 198 masters employ among then* 12 fore¬ 
men, 399 journeymen, and 62 hoys, or 473 
hands, and adding' to them the single-handed 
master-men who work at the business themselves, 
we haYe 823 woiking men in all; so that, op the 
whole, there are not less than between 801/and 
900 persons employed* in cleansing the London 
chimneys of their sdot. 

The next point that presents itself in due order , 
to the mind is, hs to the mode t of wot king among | 
the chimney sweepers ; that*is to say, how are the j 
800,000 bushels of soot collected from the 300,000 \ 
houses by these 820 working sweepers'? But this/ 
involves a short fflstory of the trade. 

j 

Of the Sweepers of Old, and the Climbing 
Boys. 

FoRMERLY^the chimneys used to be cleansed by , 
i the house seivants, for a person could easily stand 1 
erect in thc> huge old-falhioned constructions, and 
thrust up a broom as far as his strength would 
permit. Sometimes, however, straw was kindled j 
at tfie mouth of the chimney, «md in that way 
the soot was consumed or brought down to the j 
ground by the action of the fire. But that there l 
were also regular chimney-sweepers in the latter./ 
part of the sixteenth century is unquestionable ; 
for in the days of the First James and Charles, 
poor Piedmontese* and more especially Savoyards, 
resorted to England«for the expiess purpose. 
How long they labour^ in this vocation is un- 
kttfwn. The Savoyards, indeed, were then the 
gelu^al showmen and sweeps of Europe, and so 
they are still in some of the cities of Italy and 
France. 


^s regards the filjpt introduction of English 
children into chimneys—the tstablishment of the 
use of climbing boys—nothing appears, according 
to Che representations made to Parliament 
several occasions, to be known ; and little atten¬ 
tion seems to have been paid to the condition of 
these infantar—some were but little better—until 
about 1780, when the benevolent Jonas Han- 
way, who is s.sid, but not uncontradictedly, 
to hav& been the first person who regularly usedf 
an umbrella ih the streets^ London, called public 
attention to the wetter. In 1788 M$. Hanway 
and others brought a bill into Parliament for the 
better protection of tha clifibing boys, requiring, 
amdng other provisions, all master sweepers to be 
licensed, and the •rfimes and ages of all their 
apprentices registered. ,The House of Lords, 
however, i ejected this bill, and tlie 28th George 
III., c.. 48, was passed in preference. The chief 
alterations sought to be effected by the new Act 
were, that no sweeper should have more than six 
appi entices, and that no boy should be appren¬ 
ticed at a tenderer,age than eight years. Pre¬ 
viously there were no rest rift ions in either of 
those respects. 

These provisions were, however, very generally 
violated. By one of those “flaws" or omissions, 
so very common and so little creditable to our 
legislation, it was found that there was no prohi¬ 
bition to a sweeper’s employing Ins own children at 
what age he pleased; and “some," or “several," 
fot I find both words used, employed their sons, 
and occasionally their daughters, in chimney 
climbing at the ages of six, five, and’even between 
four and five years! The cjjildfen of others, too, 
were continually being apprenticed at illegal ages, 
for no inquiry was made into the lad's age beyond 
the statement of his patents, or, in the case of 
parish apprentices, beyond the (in thos^ days) not 
more trustworthy word of the overseers. |Thus 
boys ot six were apprenticed—for apprenticeship 
was almost universal—as boys of eight, byftheir 
patents; while parish officers and magistrates 
consigned the workhouse orphans, as a thing of 
course, to the starvation and tyranny which they 
must have known were very often in store for 
them when apprenticed to sweepers. 

The following evidence was adduced before Par¬ 
liament on the subject of. infant labour in this 
trade: — * 

Mr. John Coolc, a master sweeper, then of 
Great Windmill-street and Kentish-town, the first 
who persevered in the use of the machine years 
before its use was compulsory, stated that it was 
common for parents in the business to employ 
their own children, under the age of seven, in 
climbing ; and that as far as he lenew, he himself 
was only between six and seven when he “ came 
to it;” and that almost all master sweepers had got 
it in their bills that they kept “ small boys fp* 
register-stoves, *aiyi such like as that.” 

Mr. T. Allen, another master sweeper, was be¬ 
tween four and five when articled to an uncle. 

Mr. B. M. Forster, a private gentleman* a mem¬ 
ber of the “Committee to promote the Superseding 
of Climbing Boys,” said, “Some are put to, the 
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employment very y^ung; one.instance of which 
• occurred to a child in the neighbourhood of Sfiore- 
d^tch, who was put to the trade at four a*d a 
.quarter years, or thereabouts. The father *of a 
child in Whitechapel told me lnjt week, that his 
son began climbing when he fcas foyir yedrs*and 
eight months old. I have heard of some still 
younger, but only from vague report." t 
*1 This sufficiently proves at what infantiift* ^ears 
children were exposed to toils of exceeding pain¬ 
fulness. Jhe smaller fad.the more slenderly 
formed the child, the moreTaSj*ble Vas he for 
the sweeping ot flueg, thij interior of some of 
them, to be ascended and swept, being but sfcven 
inches square. * J # * 

I have mentioned the employment of female 
children in thS very unsuitable labour of climb¬ 
ing chimneys. The following is all the informa¬ 
tion given on the subject. 

Mr. Tooke ^as asked, “Have you ever heaid 
of female children being so employed?” and 
replied, " I have heard of cases at Hadley, Bar- 
net. Windsor, and Uxbridge; and I know a case 
a# Witiam, near Cdlchester, of that sort.” 

Mr. B. M. Foster said, “ Another circumstance, 
which has not been mentioned to the Committee, 
is, that there are several little girls employed ; 
there are two of the name of Morgan at Windsor, 
daughters of the chimney-sweeper who is eni- 
ployed to sweep the chimneys of the Castle ; ano¬ 
ther instance at Uxbridge, and at Bnghton, and 
at Whitechapel (winch was some years ago), and 
at Headley near Bainet, and Witham in E^sex, 
and elsewhere.’’ *He then stated, on being asked, 

“ Do you not thinkT that girls wens employed 
from their physical form being smaller and 
thinner than boys, ancj^ therefore could get up 
narrower fines ?” ‘‘Thereason thgt I hate under¬ 
stood was/because their parents had not a suffi¬ 
cient {lumber of boys to bring up to the business " 
Mr. poster did not know the ages of these girls. 

The inquiry by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, which led more than any other to the 
prohibition of this infant and yet painful labour 
in chimney-sweeping, was held in 1817, and they 
recommended the “ preventing* the further use of 
'climbing boys in sweeping of chimneys & re¬ 
commendation not carried into effect until 1832. 
The matter was during the inteivrfl frequently 
agitated in Parliament, but theie were no later 
investigations by Committees. 

I will adduce, specifically, the grievances, ac¬ 
cording to the Report of 1817, of the climbing 
boys; but will first present the following extract 
from the evidence of Mr. W. Tooke, a gentleman 
■who, in accorda^e with the Hon. Henry Grey ^ 
Bennet, M.P., and others, exerted himself on the I* 
behoof of the climbing boys. When he gave his 
evidence, Mr. Tooke was the secretary to a Society 
whose object was to supersede the necessity of 
employing dlimbing boys. He tfaid :— 

"In the yqar 1800, the Society for Bettering 
the Condition of the Poor took up the subject, but 
little or nothing appears to have been done upon 
that occasion, except that the most respectable 
master chimney-sweepers entered into ail associa- 
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tied and subscription for promoting the cleanliness 
aryi health of the boys in their respective services. 
The Institution of which I am .treasurer, and 
which is now existing, was formed in February, 
I**!803. In consequence of an anonymous advert 
tisemenfe a large meeting was hdd at the London 
!*Coffee l/ouse, and the Society was established; 
immediate steps were then taken to ascertain the 
state of the trade; inspectors were, appointed 
to giv» an account of all thq master'chimney* 
sweepers within the bills of mortality, their 
genenfl character, their conduct “towards their ( 
apprentices, and the pumber of thoj^apprentices. 

It was ascertained, that the toj^l number of 
master chimney-sweepers, within .the* bills of 
mortality', might be estimated at 200, who had 
among them 500 apprentices; that not above 20 
of|h<)M* masters were reputable tiadesmeii in easy 
circumstances, who appeared generally to confoim 
to the provisions of the Act; and which 20 had, 
upon an average* from four to five appi entices 
eath. We foumh about 90 of an inferior class of 
master chimney-sweepers who averaged three 
apprentices each, and who were extremely negli¬ 
gent both of the health, morals,^nd education of 
those apprentices; and abmpt 90, the remainder 
ftf the 200 masters, were a class of chimney* 
sweeper^ recently journeymen, who took up the 
trade because they had no other resource; they 
picked up. boys as they could, who lodged with 
themselves in huts, sheds, and cellars, in the out¬ 
skirts of the town, occasional y wandering into 
the villages lound, where they slept on soot-l;ag8, 
and lived in the grossest filth.” 

Tile grievances 1 have spoken of were thus 
summed up by the ParMamentary Committee. 
After lefenmg to the ill-usag»and hardships sus¬ 
tained by the climbing boy's (the figures being 
now introduced lor the sake of distinctness) it is 
stated . 

‘‘It is in evidence that (1) they r are stolen 
from” [and sold bv] ‘‘their parents, and in¬ 
veigled out of workhou-.es; (2) "that in order to 
conquer the natural repugnance of the infants to 
ascend the narrow and •dangerops chimneys to 
dean which their labour is required, blows are 
used; that pins are forced into their feet by the 
boy that follows them up the chimney, in order 
to compel them to ascend it, and tnat‘lighted 
straw has been applied fo§ that purposg; (3) that 
the childr^i are subject to sojes and bruises, and 
wounds and burns on their thighs, knees, and 
elbows; and that # it will require many' mdhths 
before the extremities of the elbows and knees 
become sufficiently hard to resist the excoriations 
jto which they are at first subject.” 

1. With regard to the stealing or kidnapping 
of children —for there was often a difficulty 
in procuring climbing boys—I 4ind mention in 
the evidence, as of a matter, but not a very 
frequent matter, of notoriety. One stolen child 
was sold to a master swe£j>er for 81. 8s. Mr.Vh 
Revely said :— J 

“ I wish to state to the .Committee that vfse in 
particular, because it comes home to the better 
sort of persons in higher life. U seems that the 
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child, upon being asked various questions, had b«an 
taken away : the child was questioned how be 
came into that situation ; lie said all that he cotfld 
recollect was (as I heard it told at that time), that 
he and his sister, with another brother, were toge-* 
ther somewhere, but could not toll where ; but 
not being able to run so well as the ot\pr two, i 
he was caught by a woman and carried away 
and was sold, and came afterwards into the hands 
of a chimney-s woe per. He was not afterwards 

restored to his family, and the mystery was hover 
f unravelled ; but he Mias advertised, and it lady 
took chaige y£Jiim. 

“ This child* jn 1804, was forced up a chimney 
at Bridlington in Yorkshire, by a big boy, the 
younger boy being apparently but four years old. 
He fell and biuised his legs terribly against the 
grate. The Misses Auckland of Boynton, who fjpd 
heard of the child, and went to see hun, became ! 
interested by his manners, jmd they took km home f 
with them ; the chimney-sweep^, who perhaps got j 
alarmed, being glad to part with Win. “ Soon utter I 
he got to Boynton, the seat of Sir George Sti ickland, I 
a plate with something to eat was brought him ; on j 
seeing a silver fork he was quite delighted, and i 
said, ‘ Papa had suet lorks as those.’ He also j 
said fhe carpet in the drawing-room was like* 
pap i s; the housekeeper showed linn p silver 
watch, he asked what sort it was-- Papa's was a 
gold watchhe then pressed the handlq/tml said, 
‘Papa’s watch rings, why does not yours V Sir 
Geoige Strickland, on being told this ciifiun- 
stance, showed him a gold repeater, the little boy 
pressed the spring, and when it struck, he jumped 
about the room, saying, * Papa's watch ring# so.’ 
At night, when he, was going to bed* he said he 
could qot go to bed until he had said Ins prnxeis; 
he then repeated the Lord’s Prayer, almost per¬ 
fectly. The Acohmnt lie gave of himself was that 
he was gathering flowers in his mamma’s garden, 
and that the woman who sold him to the sweeper, 
came in and asked him if he liked tiding? He 
said, ‘ Yes,’ and sbc told him he should ride with 
her. She put him on a horse, after winch they got 
into a vessel, and the sails were put up. 4 and away 
we went.’ He lmd no recollection of his name, or 
where he lived, and was too young to think his 
father couljl have any other name than that of 
4 papa. He started whenever he heard a servant 
in the family at Boynton called George, and 
looked as if he expected to see sony;body he 
knew; on inquiry, he said he had an uncle 
Geoige, whom he loved /lear^y. He says his 
mamma is dead, and it is thought his father may 
be abroad. From many tilings he says, he seems 
t<> have lived chiefly with an uncle and aunt, 
whom he invariably says were called Mr. and^ 
Mrs. Flembrough. From various circumstances, 
it. is thought impassible he shoiHd be the child of 
the woman who sold hfm, his manners bein£ ‘ very 
civilized,’ quite those of a child well educated; 
his;dialect is good, and'that of the south of Eng- 
This little boy, w'hen first discovered, was 
conppwired to be about four years old, and is 
described as having beautiful black eyes and eye¬ 
lashes, a high nose, and a delicate soft skin.” 


Mr. J. Harding, a faster sleeper, had a fellow 
apprentice who had been enticed away from his* 
parents. “ It is a case of common occurrence,”^ 
said, “for children stolen, tp be employed in this,, 
way. Yes, and children in particular are enticed 
out 6f VorklyjusfS* there are a great many who 
come out of workhouses.” 

The following gases were also submitted to the 
Comifultee:— # f 

“ A poor-woman had befw obliged by sickness 
to go into an hospLjnl*ariiiwhile she was there her 
child was ltolen^M?n her house, taken*into Staf¬ 
fordshire, and there apprenticed to a chimney- 
swot per. By some happy circumstance she learned 
his fate; she followed him, and succeeded in 
rescuing him from his forlorn situation. Another 
child, who was an orphan, was tricked into follow¬ 
ing the same wretched employment by a chimney¬ 
sweeper, who gave him a shilling, and made him 
believe that by receiving it he becdtae his appren¬ 
tice ; the poor boy, either discovering or suspecting 
that he had been deceived, anxiously endeavoured 
to speak to a magistrate who happened to come to 
the house in which he was Sweeping chimney*, 
but his master watched him so closely that he 
could not succeed. He at'mst contrived to tell his 
story to a blind soldier, who determined to right 
the poor hoy, and bv great exertions succeeded in 
procuring him his liberty.” 

It wal in country places, however, that the 
stealing and kidnapping of children was the most 
frequent, and the thie.it of “the sweeps will get 
you ” was often held out, to deter children from 
wandering. These stolen infants, it is stated, 
were usua% conveyed to dbme distance by the 
vagi ants who had secured them, and sold to some 
master sweeper, being apprenticed as the child of 
the vendors, for i^ was difficult for sweepers in thinly- 
peopled places to get a supply of clinibing boys. 

It was shown about the time of the Parliamentary 
mqiiny, m the course of a trial at the Langpster 
assizes, that a boy had been apprenticed to a 
sweeper bv two travelling tinkers, *mnn and 
woman, who informed him that the child was 
stolen from another “ traveller,” 80 miles away, 
who was “too foi^i of it to make it a sweep.” 

Tb evince of the child was not mentioned. 

Inspecting the sale of children to be appren¬ 
tices to sweepenn, Mr. Tooke was able to state that, 
although m 1816, the practice had very much 
diminished of late, parents in many instances still 
so/d their children for three, four, or Jive guineas. 
This sum was generally paid under the guise of 
an apprentice fee, but it was known to be and 
was called a “sale,” for the parents, real or 
nominal, never interfered with Ike master subse¬ 
quently, but left the infant to its fate. 

2 . I find the following account of the means 
resorted to, in order to induce, or more frequently 
compel, these wxeteked Infants to work. 

The boy in theVirst instance went for a month, 
or any term agreed upon, “ on trial,” or “ to see 
how he would suit for the business.” During 
this period of probation he was usually well 
treated and well fed (whatever the character of 
the master), with little to do beyond running 
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errands, and observing the mode of work of^the 
experienced climbers. Wtoen, however, he was 
“ bound” as an apprentice, lie was put with another 
Lid who had been for some time at the business. 
The new,boy was sent first up the chimney, and 
* immediately followed by the other, who instructed 
him how to ascend. This \v*f accomplished by 
the pressure of the knees and the rflbows against 
the sides of the hue. By pressing the knees 
I tightly the child managed to rifise his arifcSfSome- 
f what higher, and Atm by pressing his elbows in 
like manner he conu4^ed to draw up his legs, 
and so off.* The inside ofr.^V'rfluempresented a 
smooth* surface, and there weH no inequalities 
where the fingers Jr tols could be inserted. 
Should the young beginner fall, he was sure tolight 
on the shoulders of theboyb<m?ath him, who always 
kept himself fermly fix%d in expectation of such a 
mishap, and then the novice had to commence 
anew; in this manner the twain reached the 
top by degrees, sweeping down the soot, and 
descended by the same .method. This practice 
was very severe, especially on new boys, whose 
knees and elbows were torn by the pressure and 
4}ie Bopping down continually—the skin being 
stripped off‘, and frequently breaking out in fright¬ 
ful sores, from the e^stant abrasions, and from 
the soot and dirt getting into them. I, 

In his evidence before Parliament in 1817 (for 1 
there had been pre\ious inquiries), Mr. Cook 
gave an account ol the training of these^ioys, and 
on being asked :—“ Do the elbows and knees of 
the boys, when they first begin the business, 
become very sore, and afterwards get callous, and 
are those boys employed in sweeping chimneys 
during the soreness* of those parts?” answered, 
“It depends upon the sort of master they have 
got; gome are obliged to puj them to work sooner 
than others; you must^eep them a little at it, or 
they witt^iever learn their business, even during 
thetsores.” He stated further, that the skin 
broke generally, and that the boys could not 
asc&ld chimneys during the sores without ver; 
great pain. “ The .way that I learn boys is,” he 
continued, “to put some cloths over their elbows 
and* over their knees till they get the nature of 
the chimney—till they get a little used to it: we 
call it padding them, and thin we take thqjn off, 
and they get very little grazed indeed after they 
have got the art; but very few yill take that 
trouble. Some boys’ flesh is far worse than others, 
and it takes more time to harden them.” He was 
then asked :—“ Do those persons still continue to 
employ them to climb chimneys?” and the 
answer was: “ Some do; it depends upon the 
character of the master. None of them of that 
class keep them till they get well; none. f They 
are obliged to cumb with those sores upon them.^| 
I never had one of my own apprentices do that.’ 
This system of padding, however, was but little 
practised; but in what proportion it was prac¬ 
tised, unless by the respectably masters, who were 
then but few iu number, the Parliamentary papers, 
the only information on the subject now attain¬ 
able, do not state. The inference is, that the 
majority, out of but 20 of these masters, with 


some 80 or 100 apprentices, did tre^it them well, 
and what was so accoi^pted. The mis tomary way 
of training these boys, then, was, such as I hu\e 
discribe'd ; some even of the better masters, whose 
boys were in the comparison well lodged and fed, 
*and “sent to the Sunday school” (which seems 
to have comprised *all needful education), con* 
sidered,7“ padding and such like” to be “new¬ 
fangled^ nonsense.” • • 

I may add also, that although the boy carried 
up a Ipush with him, it was used but occasionally, 
only* when there were “ turntf” or defects in the 
chnn»ey, the soot being brought down by the ac¬ 
tion of the shoulders and^limbs. The climber• 
wore a cap to protAt his eyes aifiJ*mouth from 
the soot, and a sort of flannel tnrlA, his feet, legs, 
and arms being bare. Some of tnese lads were 
surprisingly quick. One man told me that, when 
in his prime as a climbing boy, he could reach the 
tifp of a chimney about as quickly as a person 
could go up stairs to the attics. 

The following* is from tho evidence of Mr. 
Cook, frequently cited as an excellent master :— 

“ What mode # do you adopt to get the boy to go 
up the chimney in the first instance?—We per¬ 
suade him as well as we can; we geneially 
piactise him in one of our owA chimneys fiist; 
»*ne of the boys who kno^s the trade goes up 
behind him, and when he has practised it perhaps 
ten timbs, though some will require twenty times, 
they generally can manage it. The boy goes up 
with hmf to keep him from falling; after that, the 
boy will manage to go up with himself, after going 
up frnd down seveial tunes with one under him : 
we do this, because if he happens to make a slip 
he^vill be caught by the other. 

“ Do you find many fipys show repugnance to 
go up at fiiht* Yes, most of them. 

“ And if they resist and reject, in what way do 
y^u force them up ?—By telling them we must 
take them back Again to their father and mother, 
and give them up again ; and their parenta are 
generally people who cannot maintain them. 

“ So that they are afraid of going back to their 
parents for fear of being starved?—Yes; they go 
through a deal of hardship before they come to 
our trade. * 

“ Did you use any more violent means?—Some¬ 
times a rod. 

“ Did you ever hear of straw bring lighted 
under them?—Never. * 

“ You never heard of ftny means bePhg made use 
of, excepfrbeing beat and being sent home?—No; 
no other. . 0 

“ You are awtore, bf course, that those means 
being gentle or harsh must depend very much upon 
the character of the individual master?—It does. 

“Of course you must know that there are per¬ 
sons of harsh and cruel disposition; have you not 
often heard of masters treating their apprentices 
with great cruelty, particularly the little boys, in 
forcing them to go up thosfc small flues, which the 
boys were unwilling to*ascend?—Yes; 
forced up many a one myself. ■ 

“ Bv what means ?—By threatenings, 
giving them a kick or a slap,” 
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It was also stated that the journeymen used 
the boys withyreater cruelly than did the masters 
—indeed a delegated tyranny is often the worst— 
that for very little faults they kieked and slapptd 
the children, and sometimes flogged them with a 
cat, “ made of rope, hard at each end, and as' 
thick as your thuipb.” * « 

Mr. John Fisher,* a master chimney-tyveeper, \ 
said :—“ Many masters, are very severe with their 
children. To make them go up the chimneys I 
have seen them ^niake them strip then?selves 
naked ,* I have been obliged myself to go Up a 
chimney naked:’* m 1 

1 As respects the cruelties of driving hoys up 
chimneys by kyidling straw ?>eneath their feet, or 
thrusting pins«into the soles of their feet, I find 
the following statements given on the authority of 
B. M. Forster, Esq., a private gentleman residing 
in Walthamstow:— 

“ A lad was ordered to sweep a chimney at 
Wandsworth ; he came down after endeavouring 
to ascend, and this occurreh several times before 
he gave up the point; at last the journeyman took 
some straw or h.iy, and lighted it under him to 
drive him up : when he endeavoured to get up the 
last tune, he foiytd there was a bar acio-s the I 
chimney, which lie coyld not pass; he was obliged ' 
ip consequence to come down, and the journeyman* 
beat him ro cruelly, to use his own expression, 
that he could not stand fora fortnight. 

“ In the whole city of Norwich I c<yi!d find 
only nine climbing boys, two of whom I questioned 
on many particulars j one was with respect to, the 
manner in which they are taught to climb ; they 
both agreed in that particular, that a larger boy 
was sent up behind them to prick their fe^t, if 
they did not climb properly. I purposely avoided 
mentioning about pricking them with pms, but 
R*-ked them how they did it; they said that they 
thrust the pins onto the soles of their feet. *A 
third instance occurred at Waftbamstow; a man 
told me that some he knew had been taught in 
the same way; I believe it to be common, but I 
cannot state any more instances from authority.” 

3. On the subject of the sores , bmUes, wound*, 
burns, and diseases, to which chimney-sweepeis in 
their apprenticeships were not only exposed, hut, 
as it were, condemned, Mr. R. Wright, a sur¬ 
geon, on being examined before the Committee, 
said, “ I shaTi begin with Deformity. I am well per¬ 
suaded that^the deformity of the spine, legs, arms, 
&c., of chimney-sweepers, generally, if li^t wholly, 
proceeds from the circumstance of their being 
obliged not only to go up t chiymeys at an age 
when their bones are in a soft and growing stale, 
but likewise from their being compelled bv their 
too merciless masters and mistresses to carry bag9 
of soot (and those very frequently for a great ^ 
length of distance and time) by far too heavy for 
their tender yeans and limbs, c The knees and 
ancle joints mostly, beqpme deformed, in tin first 
instance, from the position they are obliged to 
puy,iiem in, in order ttf support themselves, not 
onj'while climbing up the chimney, hut more 
parTUfftlarly so in that of uoming down, when they 
rest solely on the lower extremities. 


% Sore eyes and eyelid*, are the next to be con¬ 
sidered. Chimney-sweepers ye very subject to 
inflammation of the eyelids, and not unfrequently 
weakness of sight, in consequence of such mflajjp 
matipn. This I attribute to the circumstance of„ 
the soot lodging^on the eyelids, which first pro¬ 
duced irritability A’ the part, anil the constantly 
rubbing them with their dirty hands, instead of 
alleviating, increi^es the disease; for I have ob¬ 
served in a number of cases, when the patient has^ 
ceased for a time to follov^ne business, and of 
course the original capsty^Tas been repioved, that 
with washing arfJJrHeeping clean they‘were soon 
got well. r 9 

“tZores, for the same reasons, are generally a 
long time in healing, ji 

“ Cancer is another and a most formidable dis¬ 
ease, which chimney-swefyiers in * particular are 
liable to, especially that of the scrotum; from 
which ‘circumstance, by way of distinction, it is 
called the ‘chimney-sweeper’s carfber.’ Of this 
sort of cancer I have seen several instances, some 
of which have been operated on; but, in general, 
thev are apt to let them go too tar before they 
apply for relief. Cancers of tfne lips are mot m 
g moral as cancers of the scrotum. I never 
hut two instances of the filmier, and several of the 
Litter ” 

The “ihimney-svveep’s cancer” was always 
lee tilled upon as a separate disease at Guy’s and 
Bartholomew’s Hospitals, ami on the question 
being put to Mr. Wright: “ Do the physicians 
who are intrusted with the care and manage¬ 
ment of those hospitals think that disease of 
such common occmrence, that it) is necessary to 
make it a*pa*t of surgical edm&tion ?”—he replied: 

“ Most assuiedly; I remember Mr. Cline and 
Mr. Cooper were pasticul^r on that subject; and 
having one or two cases of the kind ij the hos¬ 
pital, it struck my mind very forcibly. ‘With the 
permission of the Committee I will relate d^case 
that occurred lately, which I had from one oL the 
pupils of St. Thomas’s Hospital; he informed me 
that they recently had a case of a chimney¬ 
sweeper’s cancer, which was to have been operated 
on that week, but the man ‘ brushed’ (to use their 
expiession) or rather walked off; he would not 
subnet to the operation : similar instances of which 
I-have known myself. They dread so much the 
knife, in consequence of foolish persons telling 
them it is so formidable an operation, and that 
they will die under it. I conceive without the 
operation it is death ; for cancers are of that 
nature that unless you extricate them entirely they 
will never he cured.” 

Of the chimney-sweeper’s ctmeer, the following 
statement is given in the Report: “ Mr. Cline 
informed your Committee by letter, that this dis¬ 
ease is rarely seen in any other persons than 
chimney-Bweepers, and in them cannot be con¬ 
sidered ns frequent; for during his practice in St. 
Thomas’s hospital^for more than 40 years, the 
number of those could not exceed 20. But your 
Committee have been informed that the dread of 
the operation which it is necessary to perform, 
deters many from submitting to it; and from the 
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^idence of persons engaged in the trade, appears 
to be much more ctfmmou than Mr. Cline seem^ to 
be aware of. ^ * 

" Cough and Asthma. —Chimney-sweepers are, 
their being out at all’ hours and irij all 
% weathers, very liable to cough and inflammation 
of the chest 

“ Bui'nx. —They are very subject to burns, from 
their being forced up chimneys while on Are, or 
soon after they have been on fir^, and while over- 
cheated ; and however they may cry out, tlair in¬ 
human masters payjjbt the least attention, but 
compel them, too often 'fcuth horrid imprecations, 
to proceed! % 

* Stunted growth, in this^unforlKnate race of the 
community, is attribifted, m a great incasing, to | 
their beflng # brought into tie business at a very t 
early age.” 

To accidents they were frequently liable in the 
pursuit of their callings, and sometimes these 
accidents were*the being jammed or fixed, or. as 
it was called in the trade, “ stuck,” in narrow and 
heated flues, sometimes for hours, and until death. 

Among these hapless lads were indeed many 
deaths, from accidents, cruelty, privation, and ex- | 
haustion, but it does not appeur that the number 
was ever ascertained* Theie were also many j 
narrow escapes from dreadful deaths. I give in- j 
stances of each : — ! 

" On Monday morning, the 29th of March, 
1813, a chimney-sweeper of the name (Iriggs, j 
attended to sweep a small chimney m the brew- 
house of Messrs. Calvert and Co., in Upper ' 
Thames-str^et; he was accompanied by one oi Ins 
boys, a lad of qjfiout eight years of age, of the j 
name of Thomas Piflt. * The fire had^been lighted ! 
as early as two o’clock the same morning, and was 
burning on the arrival oi (iriggs and his little 
boy at eight the fireplace was small, and an 
iron pipd^irojected from the giate some little dis¬ 
tance, into the flue ; this the master was ac¬ 
quainted with (having swept the chimneys in the 
brewhouse for some years) and therefore had a tile ; 
or two taken from the roof, in older that the 
boy might descend the chimney. He had no ! 
sooner extinguished the fire than he suffered the ; 
lad to go down ; and the consequence, as might be ; 
expected, was his almost immediate death* in a 
state, no doubt, of inexpressible agony. The fipe j 
was of the narrowest description* itfid must have 
retained heat sufficient to have prevented the 
child’s return to the top, even supposing he had 
not approached the pipe belonging to the grate, 
which must have been nearly red-hot; this, how¬ 
ever, was not clearly ascertained on the inquest, 
though the appearance of the body would induce 
an opiniyn thatyfoe had been unavoidably pjessedJ 
against the pipe. Soon after his descent, the 1 ! 
master, who remained on the top, was apprehen- I 
sive that something had happened, and therefore j 
desired him to come up; the answer of the boy 
was, * I cannot come up, madtev ; I must die here.’ 
An alarm was given in the brewhouse, imme¬ 
diately, that he had stuck in the chimney, and a 
bricklayer whg was at work near the spot at¬ 


tended, and after knocking down part of the brick¬ 
work of the chimney, just above the fire-place, 
m^de a hole sufficiently»large to dra'/him through. 

A surgeon attended, but all attempts to restore 
lifi were ineffectual. On inspecting the body, 
various burns appeared ; the fleshy part of the 
degs, and a great part of the feet more particularly, 
were injured; those$arts, too, by which climbing 
^boys iniit effectually ascend*or 3escend chimneys, 
viz., the elbows and knees' seemed burnt to tire 
bone; from which it must be evident thairthe 
unhappy sufferer made some attempts to.return as 
soon#as the horrors of his situation became ap¬ 
parent?” • 

“In the improvement fliade some ’years since# 
by the Bank of England, in Lothbft^JT, a chimney, 
belonging to a Mr. Mildrum f a binder, was taken 
down, but before he began to bake, in order to 
see that the lest of the flue was clear, alloy was 
sent up, and after remaining some tinfe, and not 
answering to the call of his master, another boy 
was ordered to descend from the top of the flue 
and to meet linn#halfway; but this being found 
iinpraetic.ible, they opened the brickwork in the 
lower part of tffe flue, and found the first-men¬ 
tioned boy dead. In the mean time the boy in the 
upper part of the flue called out for relief, saying, 
he was completely jammed in*the rubbi&h and 
•Was unable to extricate hfmself. Upon this a 
bricklayer was employed with the utmost expe¬ 
dition; but he succeeded onlyyn obtaining a life¬ 
less body. The bodies wen/sent to St. Margaret's 
Church, Lothbury, and a coroner’s inquest, which 
sat upon them, returned the* verdict—Accidental 
Death.” 

“ In the beginning of the year 1808, a chimney- 
Bwtseper’s boy being employed to sweep a chimney 
in Marsh-stieet, Walthamstow, in the house of 
Mr. Jefleiy, carpenter, unfortunately', in his at¬ 
tempt to get down, stuck m the flue and was 
unable to extricate himself. Mr. Jeffery, being 
within hearing of the boy, immediately procuied 
assistance. As the chimney was low, and the top 
of it easily accessible from without, the boy was 
taken out* in about ten minutes, the chimney-pot 
and several rows of bricks having been previously 
removed ; if be had remained in that dreadful 
situation many minutes longef? he must bare 
died. His master was sent for, and he arrived 
soon after the boy had been released; he abused 
him for the accident, and, after striking him, sent 
him with a bag of soot to sweep another chimney* 
The child appeared so v£ry weak whfti taken out 
that he c^uld scarcely stand,Imd yet tins wretched 
being, who had been up ever since three o^cloek, 
had before been 'Senfby his master to Wanstead, 
which with his walk to Marsh-street made about 
five miles.” 

“ In May, 1817, a bdy employed in sweeping a 
chimney' in Sheffield got wedged fast in one of 
the flues, and ropuined in that situationtoear two 
hours^ before he could be extricated, which was at 
length accomplished by polling down part of the 
chimney.” » 

On one occasion a child remained abov<\two 
hours in some danger in a chimney, rathy^than 
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venture down and encounter his master’s anger. 
The man was held to bail, which he could not 
procure. \ * ^ 

As in the cases I have described (at Messrs. 
Calvert’s, and in Lothbury), the verdict \tas 
usually u Accidental Death," or something equi¬ 
valent. » 

It was otherwise, howeveif where wilful cruelty 
was proven. " V 

The following case was a subject of frequent- 
comment at the time :— 

“On Friday, 31st Slay, 1816, William ( Moles 
and Sarah his wife, were tried at the Old Ifriley 
for the wilful murder of John Hewley* alias 
i Haseley, a' boy about six years of age, in the 
month of •%ii last, by (fruelly beating him. 
Under the di&ctioij. of the learned judge, they 
were acquitted of the crime of murder, but the 
husban<f was detained to take his trial as for a 
misdemeanor, of which he was convicted upon the 
fullest evidence, and sentenced to two years’ im¬ 
prisonment. The facts, as proved in this case, are 
too shocking in detail to jfcl&tej. the substance of 
them is, that he was forced up the chimhey on the 
sjioulder of a bigger boy, and aftlrwards violently 
pulled down again by the leg and dashed upon a 
marble hearth; his leg was thus broken, and 
death ensued in d few hours, and on his body and 
knees were found seals, arising, from wounds of \u 
much older date.” 

u, 

This long-continued system of cruelties, of vio¬ 
lations of public and private duties, ‘bore and 
ripened its natural* fruits. The climbing boys 
grew up to be unhealthy, vicious, ignorant, *and 
idle men, for during their apprenticeships their 
labour was over early in the day, and they gften 
passed away their leisure in gambling in the 
streets with one another and other children of 
their stamp, as they frequently had halfpence given 
to them. They played also at “ chuck and toss ’ 
with the journeymen, and of course were stripped 
of every farthing. Thus they became indolent 
and fond of excitement. When a lad ceased to 
be an apprentice, although he might be‘but 16, he 
■was too big to climb, and even if he got employ¬ 
ment as a journeyman*, his remuneration was 
wretched, only s. a week, with his board and 
lodging. There were, however, far fewer com¬ 
plaints of being insufficiently fed than might have 
been expected, but' the sleeping places were ex¬ 
ecrable : “ They sleep in different places,” it was 
Btated, “stAnetimes in sheds, and sometimes in 
places which we call'barracks (large ro<fms), or in 
the c|llar (where the Boot was kept); some never 
sleep upon anything that 'can be called a bed; 
some do.” 

Mr. T. Allen, a roaster sweeper for 22 years, gave I 
the Committee the following account of the mens ( 
earning* and (what may be called) the General 
Perquisites of ity trade undpr the exploded 
system :— 

“ If, a man be 25 ydhrs of age, he has no more 
thaj^.2,?. a week; he is<*K>t clothed, only fed and 
locked in the same manner as the boys. The 2$. 
a is not sufficient to find him clothes and 


other necessaries, certainly not; it is hardly 
enough tq find him with shoe-leather, for they 
walk over a deal ofeground in going about the 
streets. The journeyman is time to live upon those 
wages, for he gets halfpence given him : supposing 
he il 16 or 20 years of age, he gets the boys’ pefice^ 
fronf them and keepsit; and if he happens to get* 
a job for which *iir receives a lj., he gets Qd. of 
that, and his fnaster the other 6d. The boys’ pence 
are what the boys get after they have been doing 
their funster's wofk; they get a Id. or so,*hnd the* 
journeyman takes it from tfeeln, and ‘licks’ tkem f 
if they do not give it u^Theae u jobs,” after 
the master’c wtn-ll bid been done, wtflpe chance 
jobs, as when i/journeyman on his round was 
call^, on by a stranger, ind unexpectedly, to 
sweep a chimney. Sometimes, by arrangement of 
the journeyman anU*the lad, the proceeds never 
reached the master’s podket Sometimes, but 
rarely, such jobs were the journeyman’s rightful 
perquisite.] “ Men,” proceeds Mr. Align, “ who 
are 22 and 23 years of ago will .play with the 
young boys and win their money. That is, they 
get half the money from them by force, and the 
rest by fratfd. They are driven to this course 
from the low wages which the canasters giv^the% 
because they have no other means to get anything 
for themselves, not even thfj few necessaries which 
they may want; for even wnat they want to wash 
with they must get themselves. As to what be¬ 
comes of the money the boys get on May-day, 
when thqy are in want of clothes, the master will 
buy them, as check shirts or handkerchiefs. These 
masters get a share of the money which the boys 
collect on May-day. The boys have about 1*. or 
Is. 6 d.; the journeyman has iila$» his share'; then 
the master takes the remainder, which is to buy 
the boys’ clothes and other necessaries, as they say. 

I cannot exactly tell what the average Amount is 
that a boy will get on fhe May-day; the most 
that my boy ever got was 5s. But I wink tbit 
the boys get more than that; I should thinkfrthey 
get as much as 9s. or 10$. apiec6. The Christmas- 
boxes are generally, I believe, divided among 
themselves (among the boys); but I cannot say 
rightly. It is spent in buying silk handkerchiefs, 
or Sunday shoes, I believe; but I am not per¬ 
fectly sure.” 

Oi the condition and lot of the operatives who 
v^re too big to go up chimneys, Mr. J. 3Ji»her, a 
master sweeps gave the following account 
“ They yet into a roving way , and go about from 
one master to another , and they often, come to no 
good end at last. They sometimes go into the 
country, and after staying there some time, they 
come back 'again; I took a boy of that Bort 
very lately and kept him like my own, and let 
him go to school; lie asked me Sunday to let 
him go to school, and I was glad to let him go, 
and I gave him leave; he accordingly went, and I 
have seen nothing of him since; before he went 
he asked me if I would let him come home to see 
my child burieS ;*I*told him to ask his school¬ 
master, but he did not come back again. I cannot 
tell what has become of him; he was to have 
served me for twelve months. I did not take him 
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from the parish; he came to me. He said*his 
parents were dead.* The effect of the roving habit 
V. the large boys when they become too large to 
cSmb, is, that they gel one with another and team 
* bad habits from one another; they never will*stop 
long in any one place. They frequently go B into 
the country and’ get various places ;#perhaps they 
stop a month at each ; some try to get masters 
0 themselves, and some will get itito bad company, 

' which very often lumens. Then they turn thieves, 
they get , lazy, they wdn't v work, and people do not 
like to employ them lest t\g shtyfol tq^e anything 
out of their houses. The generality of them never 
settle in any steady^ business. *They generally 
turn loose characters, and people will no^ em¬ 
ploy them lest they should fcake anything out of 
the house.” , 

The criminal annals of the kingdom bear out 
the foregoing account. Some of these boys, indeed, 
when they attained man’s estate, became, in a 
great measure, through their skill in climbing, 
expert and enterprising burglars, breaking into 
places where few men would have cared to ven¬ 
ture. One of the most daring feats ever at- 
feinpfcd and accomplished was the escape from 
Newgate by a sweeper about 15 years ago. He 
climbed by the aid^f his knees and elbows a 
height of nearly 80 feet, though the wltlls, in the 
corner of the prison-yard, where this was done, 
were nearly of an even surface; the slightest slip 
could not have failed 4 o have precipitated the sweep¬ 
er to the bottom, lie was then under sentence of 
death for highway robbery. 

“ His name was AVhitehead, and he done a 
more wonderfuli^r thing nor that,” remaiked an 
informant, who had been bis master “ We was 
sweeping the bilers in a sugar-house, and he went 
from the biler up the flue of the chimney, it was 
nearly njfchigh as the Monument, that chimney; I 
should say it was 30 or 40 feet higher nor the 
sugar-house. He got out at the top, and slid 
do^i the bare brickwork on the outside, on to 
the roof of the house, got through an attic window 
in the roof, and managed to get off without any 
one knowing what became of him. That was the 
most wonderfullest thing I ever knowed in my life. 

1 don’t knowhow he escaped/rom being killed, but 
he was always.an oudacious feller. It was fiearly 
three months after afoie we found him in the 
country. I don’t know where <hf>y sent him to 
after he was brought back to Newgate, but I hear 
the^” made him a turnkey in a puson somewhere^ 
and that he’s doing very well now.” The feat at 
the sugar-house could be only to escape from his 
apprenticeship. 

In the course of the whole Parliamentary 
evidence the sweepers, reared under tl*e old 
climbing system, are spoken of as a “short-lived 
race, but no statistics could be given. Some died 
old men in middle age, in the workhouses. 
Many weie mere vagrants at tfie time of their 
death. * 

I took the statement of a man who had been 
what he called a “ climbing ” in his childhood, 
but as he is now a master sweeper, and has indeed 
gone through all grades of the business, I shall 


give it in my account j>f the preserl condition of 
tlte sweepers. f 

•Climbing is still occasionally resorted to, espe¬ 
cially when repairs are required, “ but the climb¬ 
ing boys,” I was told, “ are now men.” These 
*are slight dwarfish lyen, whose services are often 
in considerable request, and cannot at all times be 
commanded, as there are jnly about twenty of 
them in London, so effectually has climbing been 
suppressed. These little .men, I was told, did 
pretty* well, not unfrequently getting 2 s. or 
2 s. GcL for a single job. 

As regards the labour qqestioji?* during the ex¬ 
istent** of the climbing boys, we find jp the Report* 
the following results :— 

The nominal wages to.jhr» j^fijneyYnen were 
2.s\ a week, with board and lodging. The appren¬ 
tices received no wages,^heir masters being oirty 
reypiiied to feed, lodge, and clothe them. 

The actual wages were the same as the nominal, 
with the addition of Is. as perquisites in money. 
There were otheJ* perquisites in liquor or broken 
mi at. # 

In the Reports are ito accounts of the duration 
of labour throughout the year, nor can I obtain 
from master sweepers, who were in the business 
during the old mode, anv sufficient data upon 
which to found any calculations. The em plov- 
mant, however, spems to have generally con- 
tinuous, running through th^^ear ; though in the 
course qf the twelvemonth Jme master woujfi have 
four and another six different journeymen, but 
only one at a time. The v&grant propensities of 
the class is a means of accounting for this. * 

The nominal wages of those journeymen who 
resMed in their own apartments were generally 
14.s. a week, and their actual about 2 s. Qd. extra 
in the form of perquisites. ^Others resided “ on 
the premises,” having the care of the boys, with 
board and lodgings and Os. a week in money 
nominally , and fs. 6d. actually, the perquisites 
being worth 2 .«. 6d. • 

Concerning the general or average wnges of the 
whole trade, I can only present^he following com¬ 
putation. 

Mr. Tooke, in his«rftfKlence before the House 
of Commons, stated that the Committee, of which 
he was a member, had ascertained that one boy 
on an average swept about four chimneys daily, at 
prices varying from 6 c/. to 1 s. Gd., 0 r a medium 
return of about 10 cZ. per chimney, exclusive of 
the soot, then worth 8 <x. or 9c/. a Bushel. “ It 
appears, * he said, “ from a* datura I have here, 
that those chimney-sweepers who keep si^ boys 
(the greatest nuihber allowed by law) gain, on an 
average, nearly 270/.; five boys, 225/.; four 
boys, 180/. ; thiee boys, 135Z. ; two boys, 90/.; 
and one boy 45/. (yearly), exclusive of the soot, 
which is, I should suppose, upon an average, frym 
half a bushel to § a bushel everj time the chimney 
is svjppt.” 

“ Out of the profits yoft mention,” he was then 
asked, “ the master has 40 maintain the — 

“Yes,” was the answer, “and when the expwises 
of house and cellar rent, and the wages yi^jour- 
neynien, and the maintenance of apprentices, are 
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taken into the account, the number of master 
chimney-sweepers is not only more than the trade 
wilj support, hut exceeds, by above one-third, 
what the public exigency requires. The Com¬ 
mittee also ascertained that the 200 maste^ 
chimney-sweepers in the metropolis were sup-' 
posed to have iir thpir employment lSOliourney- 
men and 500 boys.” \ ' 

The matter may be reduced to a tabular form, 
expressing the amount in money—for it is not 
asserted that the masters generally gained‘on the 
■charge for their journeymen’s board and lodging 
, —as follows :—1 * « 

Expenditure op Master‘Chimney-Sweepers 

UNEER % !K ^/LIMBINO-BoY SYSTEM. 

* ' Yearly. 

20 journeymen at individual wages, 

14s. each weekly . . . . £780 

30 ditto, say 12s. weekly 1 . . 936- 

100 ditto, 10 s. ditto . . . 2,600 

Board, Lodging, and \Clothing of 4 
500 boys, 4 s. Qd. weekly * . . 5,850 

Rent, 20 large traders, 10$. \ . 520 

Bo. 30 others, 7s. . . . . 546 

Bo. 150 do., 3 s.U. . . . 1,365 

20 horses (keej), 10s. . . 520 

General wear and tear . . . 200 » 


m&ras for the use of their children as they re¬ 
ceived from the parishes for the tuition and main¬ 
tenance pf others. . 

(if the morals, education , religion , manietfe, 
&c.f of sweepers, under the two systems, I shall* 
speajc in another^Jace. 

It may be*somewhat curious trt conclude with a 
word of the extent of chimneys swept by a 
climbiiw boy. Orfe respectable master-sweeper told 
me tfiat for eleven years had climbed five or 
six days weekly. Buring this period he thought 
he had swq,nt fc&^mj^J^ineys as a v^pek’s ave¬ 
rage, each chummy being at least 40 feet in height; 
so traversing, in ascendjng and descending, 
086f400 feet, or 130 miles of a world of soot. 
This, however, is little to what has been done 
by a climber of 30 ypars standing, one of 
the little men of whom I have spoken. My 
informant entertained no doubt that this man had, 
for the first 22 years of his career, climbed half 
as much again as he himself had; or had tra¬ 
versed 2,059,200 feet of the interior of chimneys, 
or 390 miles. Since the new Act this man had 
of course climbed less, but had still been a good 
deal employed; so that, adding his progresses f5r 
the last 9 years to the 22 preceding, he must have 
swept about 456 miles of iniinney interiors. 


’ s £1*3,317 

It appears that at^ut 180 of the master chim¬ 
ney-sweepers were t'emselves working • men, in 
the same way as thejr journeymen. 

The following, then, may be taken as the-*- 

Yearly Receipts ok the Master Sweepers 

UNDER THE CLIMBING-BOY SYSTEM. * 

9 9 Yearly. 

Payment for sVeeping 624,000 
chimneys (4 daily, according to evi¬ 
dence before Parliament, by each of 
500 boys), 10c/. per chimney, or*yeariy £26,000 
Soot (according to same account), 
say 5d. per chimney . . . 13,000 

Total . . . £39,000 

Yearly expenditure . -v . . 13,317 

Yearly profit . . £25,683 

This yielded, then, according to the informa¬ 
tion submitfed to the House of Commons Select 
t)ommittee H as the profits of the trade prior to 
1817, an individual,yearly gain to ea^h master 
sweeper of 128/.; but, taking Mr. Tooke’s average 
yearlj- profit for the six clashes of tradesmen, 
270/., 225/., 180/., 185/., 90/., and 45/. respec¬ 
tively, the individual, profit averages above 157/. 

The capital, I am informed, would not average 
above two guineas per master sweeper, nothing 
being wanted beyond a few common sacks, made 
by the sweepers’ vrives, and a fer brushes. Only 
about 20 had horses, ljut barrows were octasion- 
ally hj^ed at a busy time. 

ffthe foregoing estimates I have not included 
any sums for apprentice fees, as I believe there 
woutfcMae something like a balance in the matter, 
the masters sometimes paying parents such pre- 


Op the Chimney-Sweepers of tiik Present 
, Bay. 

The chimney-sweepers of the present day are 
distinguished from those of old by the use of 
machines instead of climbing boys, for the purpose 
of removing the soot from the flues of houses. 

The chimney-sweeping machines were first used 
in this country in the year 1803. They were the 
invention of Mr. Smart, p carpenter, residing at 
the foot of Westminster-bridge, Surrey On the 
earlier trials of the machine (which was similar 
to that used at present, and which I shall shortly 
describe), it was pronounced successful in 9SLpases 
out of 100, according to some accounts, but tailing 
where shaip angles occurred in the flue, which 
arrested its progress. 

“Means have been suggested,” said Mr. Tooke, 
formerly mentioned, in his evidence before a 
Comfnittee of the House of Comjnons, “for ob¬ 
viating that difficulty by fixed apparatus at the 
top of the fiufe v/Hh a jack-chain and pulley, by 
which a brush could be worked up and down, or 
it could be done as is customary abroad, as Iliave 
repeatedly seen it at Petersburgh, and heard of its 
being done universally on the Continent, by letting 
down a bullet with a brush attached to it from 
the top; but to obviate the inconvenience, which is 
considerable, from persons going •Upon the roof of 
a house, Mr. John White,.junior, an eminent sur¬ 
veyor, has suggested the expediency of putting 
iron shutters or registers to each flue, in the roof 
or cockloft of each house; by opening which, and 
working the machine upwards and downwards, or 
letting down the bullet, which is the most com¬ 
pendious manner, the chimney will be most effect¬ 
ually cleansed; and, by its aperture at bottom 
being kept well closed, it would be done with 
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the least possible $irt and. inconvenience to*the 

family.” 

X The Society for the supersedence of the labour 
. of climbing boys promoted the adoption of the 
machines by all the means in their power,* pre¬ 
senting the new,instrument gratuitously to several 
master sweepers who were too poor to purchase it. 
Experiments were made and dt^ly published as to 
• the effectual manner in which the chininpys at 
Guildhall, the M^piion House, the then new 
Custom House, Dulwich College, and in other 
public edifices, had been atan?ed'^y' , the machine. 
But these statements seem to h&ve produced little 
effect. People thought, perhaps, that the im^hani- 
cal means which might very well cleanse the 
chimneys of large public bdildings—and it was 
said that the chimneys*of the Custom House were 
built with a view to the use of the machine— 
might not be so serviceable for the same purposes 
in small private dwellings. Experiments continued 
to be made, often in the presence of architects, of 
the more respectable sweepers, and of ladies and 
gentlemen who took a philanthropic interest in the 
question, between* the years 1803 and 1817, but 
with little influence upon the general public, for in 
1817 Mr. Smart sup**sed that there were but 50 
or 60 machines in general use m the metropolis, 
and those, it appeared from the evidence of several 
master sweepers, were used chiefly in gentlemen’s 
houses, many of those gentlemen haying to be 
authoritative with their servants, who, if not con¬ 
trolled, always preferred the services of the climb¬ 
ing boys. Most servants had perquisites from the 
master sweeper*^ in the largest and most profitable 
ways of business, find they seemejl to fear the 
loss of those perquisites if any change took place. 

The opposition m Parliament, and in the general 
indifference of the people, to the efforts ot “ the 
friends^# the climbing boy” to supersede his 
paiffful labours by the use of machinery, was 
formidable enough, but that of the servants appears 
to nave been more formidable still. Mr. Smart 
showed this in his explanations to the Committee. 
The whole result ot his expenence was that 
servants set their faces against the introduction of 
the machine, grumbling if there were not even the 
appearance of dirt on the furniture after its use. 
“ The first winter I went out witli this machine,” 
said Mr. Smart, “ I went to Mr.^B^rke’s in Token- 
house Yard, who was a friend of mine, with a man 
to sweep the chimneys, and after waiting above an 
hour in a cofd morning, the housekeeper came 
down quite in a rage, that we should presume to 
ring the hell or knock at the door; and when we 
got admittance, she swore she wished the machine 
and the invert at the devil; she did not know 
me. We swept all the chimneys, and wnen w? 
had done I asked her what objection she had to it 
now; she said, a very serious one, that if there 
Vas a thing by which a servant could get any 

emolument, some d-d intention was sure to 

take it away from them, for that Bhe received 

perquisites.” 

This avowal of Mr. Burke’s housekeeper, as 
bfusque as it was honest, is typical of the feelings 
of the whole class of servants. 


f The opposition in Barliament, Bp I have inti¬ 
mated, continued. One noble lorn informed the 
IJouse of Peers that he had been indisposed of late 
and had sought the aid of calomel, the curative 
influence of which had pervaded every portion of 
his frame; and that it as far BurpasRed the less 
searchi^ powers of other medfcines, as the brush 
of the*climbmg boy :n cleansing every nook and 
comer of the chimnpy, surpassed all the power of 
the machinery, which left Vhe soot unpurged from 
thopp nooks and corners. 

T1« House of Commons, ho we vgr, had expressed 
its conviction that as lotig as master chimney^ 
sweepers were permitted to employ-iitflnbing boys, 
the natural result of that permi$pon wjnild be the 
continuance of those mi^eritVwbich'the Legislature 
had sought, but whief/ it had failed, to put an end 
to; and they therefore recommended that the use 
of climbing boys shluld be prohibited altogether; 
and that the age at which the apprenticeship 
should commence shoiifl be extended from eight to 
fourteen, putting tins trade upon the same footing 
as others whicli*took apprentices at that age. 

Tins resolution became law in 1829. The em¬ 
ployment of climbing boys m any manner in the 
interior of chimneys was prohibited under penal¬ 
ties of fine and imprisonm&it; and it was enacted 
that the new measure Bliould beuwiii'G'tlTk) effect 
in throe years, so giving theyffster sweepers that 
period of time to comple^^their arrangements. 
During* the course of the e/peiimcnts and inquiry, 
the sweepeis, as a. body, seem to have thrown no 
obstacles, or very few and slight obstacles, in 
the way of the “ Committee to promote the * 
Superseding of the Labour of Climbing Boys;” 
while the most respectable of the class, or the 
majority of the respectable, aided the efforts of 
the Committee. % 

This manifestation of public feeling probably 
modified the opposition of th<f sweepers, and un¬ 
questionably influenced the votes of members of 
Parliament. The change in the operations of the 
chimney-sweeping business took place in 1832, 
as quietly and unnoticedly as iT it were no change 
at all. 

The machine now niTTae differs little from that 
invented by Mr. Smart, the first introduced, but 
lighter materials are now used in its manufacture. 
It has not been found necessary, hq^ever, to com¬ 
plicate its use with the jack-chain and pulley, ayd 
bullet with a brush attathed, and th®iron shutters 
or regis^rs in the roof or*cockloft, of which Mr. 
Tooke spoke. 

The machine is formed of a series of*hollow 
rods, tnade of a supple cane, bending and not 
breaking in any sinuosity of the flues. This cane 
is made of the same material as gentlemen’s 
walking-sticks. The first machines were made of 
wood, and were liable to be broken; and to en¬ 
able. the sweeps on such dfccasions to recover 
the broken part, a strong line ran from bottom to 
top through the centre # of the sticks, were 

bored for the purpose, and strung on thi\cord. 
The cane machine, however, speedily And. Effec¬ 
tually superseded these imperfect instruments; and 
there are now none of them to be met wi<h. To 
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the top'total of the machine U attached the 
“brush," cailea technically “the head,” of elastic 
whalebone spikes, which “give” and bend, 
accordance with the up or down motion commu¬ 
nicated by the man working the machine, so. 
sweeping what was described to me as “both 
ways,” up and dofrn.« ‘ 

Some of these rods, which fit into one knother 
by means of brass screws, are 4 feet 6 inches 
long, and € diminish id diameter to suit their 
adjustment. SomeTods are but 3 feet 6 inches tyng, 
and 4 feet is the full average length; whrfo the 
( average prioe at the machine makers is 2 s. 6d. a 
rod, if boitgiit separately. Che head costs 10s., 
on an average, ^bought separately. It is seldom 
that a machirfe is required to number beyond | 
17 rods (extending 68 feetjh and the better class j 
of sweepers are generally pij vided with 17 rods. 
Q'he cost of the entire machi. e, for every kind bf 
chimney-work, when purchased new, as a whole, 
is, when of good quality, fvnm 3$s. to 51., Word¬ 
ing to' the number of rods, duplicate rods, &c. 
Mr. Smart stated, in 1817, that the average price 
of one of his machines was then 2/. 3s. 

The sweepers who labour chiefly in the poorer 
localities—and several told me how indifferent ! 
many people in those parts were as to their chim-*, 
neys Wri. b all—rarely use a machine to 

extend beyond 4(TWt, or one composed of 10 or tl 
rods ; but some of f!^ inferior class of sweepers 
buy of those in a superior way of tratlb worn 
machines, at from a third to a.half of the prime 
cost. These machines they trim up themselves. 

* One portion of the work, however, they cannot 
repair or renew—the broken or worn-out bi$\ss 
screws of the rods, whicji they call the “ ferules.” 
These, when new, are 1.?. each. There were, when 
the machine-work tVas novel, I was informed, 
street-artizans who went about repairing these 
screws or ferules; *but their woilr did not please 
the chimney-sweepers, and this street-trade did not 
last above a year or two. 

The rods of the machine, when carefully at¬ 
tended to, last a long time. One man told me 
that he was still working some rods which he had 
worked since 1842 (ninb years), with occasional 
renewal of the ferules. The head is cither in¬ 
jured or worn down in about two years; if not 
well made ut^first, in a year. The diameter of 
tfijs head or brush is, on the average. 18 inches. 
One of my informants had 1 himself swept a chim¬ 
ney of 80 feet, and *one of his fellow^vorkers 
had said that he once swept a chimney of 120 
feet hijh; in both cases by means'of the machine. 
My informant, however, thought such a feat as 
the 120-feet sweep was hardly possible, as only 
one man’s strength can be'applied to the machine; 
and he was of opinion that no man’s muscular 
powers would be sufficient to work a ma¬ 
chine at a height df 120 feet, ^he laboqy is 
sometimes very severe; ** enough,” one strongly- 
built mKi told me, “ to piake your arms, head, 
and l|3art ache.” 

^Ife^old-fashioned chimneys are generally 12 
by 14 inches in their dimensions in the interior ; 
and for the thorough sweeping of such chimneys— 


the*bpinion of all the sweepers^ saw according on 
the subject—a head (it is rarely called brush in , 
the trade) of 18 inches diameter is insufficient^ 
yet fhey are seldom used larger. One intelligent 
I niastbr sweeper, speaking from his own knowledge, 
told *me that in* the neighbourhood where he 
worked numbers of houses had been built since 
the introduction of the machines, and the chim¬ 
neys ye#re only 9^ inches square, as regards the i 
interior ; the smaller flues aje sometimes but 7. 
These 9-inch chimneys, Jie told me, were fre¬ 
quent in “ ssnm'pecF” hVnses, houses got tp at the 
lowest possible rrfe by speculating builders. This 
was (jj^ne because the bfickv/uk of the chimneys 
costs more than the otter portions of the masonry, 
and so the smaller tlte*dimensions of the chimneys 
the less the cost of the fdifice. The machines 
are sometimes as much crippled in this eircum- 
sciibed space as they are found of insufficient di¬ 
mensions in the old-fashioned chimueys; and so 
the “scamped” chimney, unless by a master hav¬ 
ing many “ heads,” is not so cleanly swept as it 
might bq. Chimneys not built in this manner 
are now usually 9 inches by 14» t « 

In cleansing a chimney with the machine the 
sweep stands by, or rathf in, the fire-place, 
having first attached a sort of curtain to the 
mantle to confine the soot to one spot, the operator 
standing inside this curtain. He first introduces 
the “ heu<jattached to its proper rod, into the 
chimney, “ diiving” it forward, then screws on 
the next rod, and so on, until the head has been 
driven to the top of the chimney. The soot 
which has fallen upon the hc^th, within the 
curtain, is collected into a sack or sacks, and is 
carried away on the men's backs, and occasionally 
in carts. The whalebone spikes of the head are 
made to extend in every direction, so that when 
it is moved no part of the chimney, if tire* surface 
be even, escapes contact with these spikeJJ if 
the work be carefully done, as indeed it gene¬ 
rally is; for the cleaner the chimney is swejft of 
course the greater amount of soot adds to the 
piofit of the swe( per. One man told me that he 
thought he had seen in some old big chimneys, a 
long time unswept, more soot brought down by 
the nu^hine than, unSer similar circumstances ns 
,o the time the chimney had remained uncleansed, 
would have beqji |lone by the climbing boy. 

All the master sweepers I saw concurred in the 
opinion that the machine was not in all respects 
so effective a sweeper as the climbing boy, as it 
does not reach the recesses, nooks, crannies, ot 
holes in the chimney, where the soot lemains little 
disturbed by the present process. This want is felt 
the m^st in the cleansing of thf^ old-fashioned 
diimneys, especially in the country. 

Mr. Cook, in 1817, stated to the Committee 
that the cleansing of a chimney by a boy or by a 
machine occupied the same space of time; but I 
find the general opinion of the sweepers now to be 
that it is only the small and straight chimneys 
which can be swept with as great celerity by a 
machine as by a climber; in all others the lad 
was quicker by about 5 minutes in 30, *>r in that 
proportion. 
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I heard sweepers represent that the passing of 
i the A,ct of Parliament not only deprived them in 
^^any instances of the unexpired terra of a boy’s 
njijlFenticeship in his services as a climber, *but 
•“ threw open the business to any one.” ffhe 
business, however, it seems, was .always "open to 
any one*.” Thertf was no art nor mystery in it, as 
regardfd the functions of the master; any one 
^ould send a boy up a chimney, and collect and 
carry away the soots* fye* brought down, quite as 
readily and far mort^ easily than he can work a 
machine. ^Nevertheless, mvyunj^ ih^old system 
could hardly (and some say they, were forbidden 
to) embark in this tjade «mless'they hacM>ecn 
apprenticed to it; for they were at a los^how 
to possess themselves of clicking boys, and how 
to make a connection. ,When the machines were 
introduced, however, a good many peisons who 
were able to “raise the price” of one started 
in the line oi\ their own account. These men 
have been called by the old hands “leeks” or 
“ green ’uns,” to distinguish them from the regu¬ 
larly-trained men, who pride themselves not a 
little on the fact of their having ser\ed seven or 
ef-ht years, “ duly and truly,” as they never fail 
to express it. This iimiease of fresh hands tended 
to lower the earning!| of the class ; and some 
masters, who were described to me as formerly 
very “comfortable,” and some, comparatively 
speaking, rich, were considerably reduced by it. 
The number of “leeks” m 1832 I heard stited, with 
the exaggeration to which 1 have been accustomed 
when uninformed men, ignorant of the relative 
value of numbers, have expressed their opinions, 
ns 1000 1 * # 

The several classes in the chimrtev-s weeping 
trade may be arranged as follows :— 

The Master Chimneysweepers, called sometimes 
“Goven*glB” by the journeymen, aie divisible 
into <lhree kinds:— 

The “ large” or “ high masters,” who employ 
frorrl j^ to 10 men and 2 boys, and keep sometimes 
2 horses and a cart, not particularly for the con¬ 
veyance of the soot, but to go into the country to 
a gentleman’s house to fulfil orders. 

The (t small” or “low masters,” who employ, 
on an average, two men, and •sometimes but one 
man and a boy, without either horse or cart.* 

The “ single-handed master-men,” who employ 
neither men nor boys, but do all '•thh work them¬ 
selves. 

Of these three classes of masters there are two 
subdivisions. 

The “ leeks ” or “ green-uns,” that is to say, 
those who have not regularly served their time to 
the trade. 

The “ knulle.r’#” or “ queriers," that is to*say, 
those whp solicit custom in an irregular manner, 
by knocking at the doors of houses and such like. 

Of the competition of capitalists ill this trade 
there are, I am told, no instances. “We have 
our own stations,” one master sweeper said, “ and 
if I contract to sweep a genelnian’s house, here 
in Pancrns, for 25 s. a year, or 10s., or any think, 
my nearest neighbour, as has men and machines 
fit, is in Marrybun; and it wouldn’t pay to send 


his men a mile and a h^lf, or on to two mile, and 
wtftk at what I can—let alone less.f No, sir, I \e 
kn*>wn bisness nigh 20 year, and there’s nothink 
in 1 the way of that underworking. The pour 
creeturs as keeps theirselves with a machifte, 
'and,nothing to give^hera a lift beyond it, they'd 
' undertake work at any figure,, but nobody em¬ 
ploys oi can trust to them, {ut‘ on chance.” The 
contracts, I am told, for a year’s chimney-sweeping 
in any mansion are on the. same terms with one 
master»as with another. . * 

A# jegards the Journeymen Chimney-Sweepers 
there are also three kinds - **’ . 

The “ foreman” oi^“ first journeynjaifc” sweeper, 1 
who accompanies the men to thejr work, super¬ 
intends their labours, and^^iwei tfie money, 
when paid immediatelvyUfter sweeping. 

The “journey man ’^sweeper, whose duty it is to 
w<gk the machine, arm (where no undev-journey- 
man, or boy, is kept) to carry the machine and 
take home the soot, p 

The “ under-jdhrneyman ” or “ boy,” who has 
to carry the nuwhine, take home the soot, and 
work the machine up the lower-class flues. 

There are, besides these, some 20 climbing men, 
who aseend such flues as the^machines cannot 
ejeanse effectually, and, it ^juist, I regret to say, 
be added, some 20 to 30 climbincLjjy^iSp*|»oBily 
under ejeven years of age, wha^fffe still used for 
the same purpose “ on the M !y.” Many of the 
masters,, yideed, lament tbXchange to machine¬ 
sweeping, saying that their children, who are now 
uselsss, would, in “thegood old tunes,” have been 
worth a pound a week to them. It is in the 
suburbs that these climbing children are mostly 
emjfloyed. 

The loours of lalovr 'are from the earliest 
morning till about midday, a ltd sometimes later. 

♦ There are no Houses of Cali, trade societies, or 
regulationsamongjthe.se operatives, but there are 
low public-houses to which they resort, and where 
they can always be heard of. 

When a chimney-sweeper is out of work he 
merely inquires of others in the*same line of busi¬ 
ness, who, if they know of any one that wants 
a journeyman, diretH rtlrtubrothjjr sweeper to cull 
and see the master; but thougn the chimney - 
sweepeis have no trade societies, some of the better 
class belong to sick, and others to burial, funds. 
The lower class of sweepers, however,leem ,to have 
no resource in sickness, ®r in their inmost need, 
but the parish. There are syeepers, I am told, in 
every woiRhouse in London. 

There are thr^e modes of payment common 
among the sweepers:— 

1, in money; * 

2, partly in money and partly in kind; and 

3, by perquisites. 

The great majority of the masters pay the men 
they employ front 2s. to 3 and a few 4s. and 6s. 
per w§ek, together with th^ir board and lodging* 
It may Beem that 3s. per week is a BmaJ^num, ? 
but it was remarked to^me that there ar8\$ew 
working men who, after supporting themselfeB, 
are able to save that sum weekly, whild the 
sweepers have many perquisite! of <me Bort or 
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other, which Aometimefl bring them in 1$., 2s., 3a., 
4a., and occasionally 5a. or 6a., a week additional 
—a sufficient sum to pay for clothes and washing. 
The journeymen, 'when lodged in the house*of 
thft master, are single men, and if constantly em¬ 
ployed might, perhaps, do^well, but they, are* 
often unemployed, especially m the summer, when 
there are not so many fires kept burning. As* 
soon as one of them gets married, or what among 
them is synonymous,.“ takes up with a woman,” 
which they commonly do when they are nble to 
purchase some sort of a machine, they set ifp for 
themselves* and thus £ great number of the men 
* get to be^fl&sters on their qwn account, without 
being able to employ any extra hands. These are 
generally Veclimicvl^. "ong the “knullers;’ they 
do but little business at il.yjt, for the masters long 
established in a neighbourhood, who arc known 
to the people, and have son)» standing, are ulnyist 
always preferred to those who are strangers or | 
mere beginners. y. * 

It was very common, but perhaps more common 
in country towns than in London, for the journey¬ 
men, as wall as apprentices, in this and many 
other trades to live at the master’s table. Cut the 
board and Iodging^upplied, m lieu oi money-wages, 
to the journeymen sleepers, seems to be one of 
the instances of such a practice lit 

London. AraohL slop-working tailors ayd skoe- 
makers, some umol^unate woikmen are boarded 
and lodged by thcir^employers, but tljese em¬ 
ployers are merely middlemen, who gain their j 
living by serving such masters as “ do not like to 
drive their negroes themselves.” But among the 
sweepers there are no middlemen. 

It is not all the journeymen sweepers, liowCver, 
who are remunerated alter this maimer, for many 
receive 12$., and some 14$., .and not a few 18$. 
weekly, besides perquisites, but reside at theis 
own homes. « 

Apprenticeship is now not at all common among 
the sweepers, as no training to the business is 
needed. Lord Shaftesbury, however, in July last, 
gave notice of his intention to bring in a bill to 
prevent persons who had not been duly appren¬ 
ticed to the bi^mess * «&iwbli»tung themselves as 
sweepers. 

The Perquisites of the journeymen sweepers are 
for measuring, arranging, and putting the soot sold 
into thj?. pul'chaaera’ sacks, or caits ; for this is 
considered qxtra work. f The payment of this per¬ 
quisite seems to be qp no fixed scale, some having 
1$. for 50, and some for 100 bushels.* When a 
chimney is on fire and a journeyman sweeper is 
employed to extinguish it, he receives from 1$. 6d. 
to 5s. according to tjie extent of time consumed 
and the risk of being injured. “ Chance sweep¬ 
ing,” or the sweeping of a chimney not belonging 
to a customer, when a journeyman has completed 
his regular round, ensures him 3d. in some employ¬ 
ments, but in fewer thqn was once the case.* The 
beer-pjlmey given by any customer to a journey- 
rmyris also his perquisite. Where a foreman is 
kept, the “ brieze,” or cinders collected from the 
grate', belong to him, and the ashes belong to the 
journeyman; but where there is no foreman, the 


brlsze and ashes belong to the journeyman solely. 
These they sell to the poor at the rate of 6d. a 
bushel. I am told by experienced men that, aLJ;’ 
the|e matters considered, it may be stated |}iat 
onethalf of the journeymen in London have per-* 
quisites of 1$. the other half of 2$. 6d. a week. 

'the Nonwnal iVages to the jbumeyme'h, then, 
are from 12$. to 18$. weekly, without board and 
lodging, or from*2$. to 6s. in money, with board^ 
and lodging, represented as equal to 7s. 

The. Actual Wages are 6d. a week more in 
the form of^nasfluisita^nd perhaps 4^ daily in 
beer or gin. .« 

The wages tl> the boys |,re mostly 1$. a week, 
but ^nany masters pay 1$. 6d. to 2$., with board 
and lodging. Thosq boys have no perquisites, 
except such bits of broker^victuals as are gi\en to 
them at houses where they go to sweep. 

The wages of the foreman are generally 18$. 
per week, but some receive 14$. and some 20$. 
without board and lodging. In one case, where 
the foreman is kept by the master, only 2$. 6d. in 
money is given to him weekly. The perquisites 
of these men average from 4s. to 5$. a week. 

The uork in the chimney-sweeping trade nid&e 
regular than wight at first he supposed. The 
sweepers whose circumstance enable them to cm 
ploy journeymen send them on regular rounds, 
and do not engage “chance” hands. If business 
is brisk, the men and the master, when a working 
man himlelf, work later than ordinary, and some¬ 
times another hand is put on and paid the cus¬ 
tomary amount, by the week, until the brisk¬ 
ness ceases ; but this is a rare occurrence. There 
are, however, strong lads, or journeymen out of 
work, who «are occasionally employed in “job¬ 
bing” helping to carry the soot and such like. 

The labour of the journeymen, as regards the 
payment by their masters, is continuo but the 
men are often discharged for diunk<!nness,^pr for 
endeavouring to “form a connection of their own” 
among their employers’ customers, and new Lands 
are then put on. “ Chimneys won’t wait, you 
know, sir,” was said to me, “ and if I quit a hand 
this week, there’s another m his place next. If 
I discharge a hand for three months in a slack 
time, I have two •on when it’s a busy time.” 
Perlfiips the average employment of the whole 
body of operatives may be taken at nine months’ 
work in the $e*r. When out of employment the 
chief resource of these men is in night-work 
some turn street-sellers and bricklayers’ labourers. 

1 am told that a considerable sum of money 
was left for the purpose of supplying every climb¬ 
ing-boy who called on the first of May at a certain 
place, with a shilling and some refreshment, but I 
have* not been able to ascertain^by whom it was 
left, or where it was distributed; none of the 
sweepers with whom I conversed knew anything 
about it. I also heard, that since the passing of 
the Act, the money has been invested in some 
securities or other, and is now accumulating, but 
to what purpose it is intended to be applied I 
have no means of learning. 

Let us now endeavour to estimate the gross 
yearly income of the operative sweepers. 
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There are, then, 899 men employed a» journey¬ 
men, and of theme 147 receive a money wage 
weekly from their masters, and reside with their 


average, the board does not cost the masters 7». a 
waek, but, as 1 shall afterwards sh «w, barely 6s. 
The men and boys may be said *to be-all fully 
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(jaxents or at their own places. The remaining erf ployed for nine months in the year; some, of 
252 are boarded and lodged. This* board ,and course, are*at work all the year through, but others 
lodging are generally computed, as under the &et only six months’ employment in the twelve 
old system, to represent 8s., being Js. a da£ for months; ^o that takirtg nine months as the average, 
board and Is. a week for lodging. But, on the J^we hav| the following table *£ 

WAG§S PAID tfo THE OPERATIVE SWEEPERS OF LONDON. 


Without hoard dvgl, lodging. 

30 Journeymen employed by 3 masters, «( 18s. per week 
14 „ „ 5 „ 16s. „ 

6 „ ,, * * 3 ,, l£s. „ 

27 „ . „• 8 „ 14s.. „ 

63 „ „ 23 „ 12s. „ 

7 ,, ,» 3 „ • 10s. ,,* 


With hoaod and lodging. 

3 Journeymen employed by 1 muster, at 8". 07 per week 


Money wages for 
nine months. 

£ s. d. • 
1053 # 0 
436 16 0 
175 10 P -s 
737 2 ■ 0 
1474 \ 0 
136 lf/,0 

4013, 2 ' 

45 16 0 

198 18 0 
9 15 0 
319 16 0 
20 9 6 ' 

468 0 0 
258 7 6 
171 12 0 < 

' 234 00* 

3 18 0 


Value of board and 
— lodging for nine • 
• months estimated at 
7*. a week. 

£ s. d. 
40 J9 0 
232 1 0 
_ 13 13 0 

• 559 13 0 
* 4019 0 

V" 0 

" 723 9 0 
/l 600 9 8 

/ 109 4 0 


1731 12 0 • 


109 4 0 
27 6 0 

3439 13 8 


Foremen. 

Without hoard and lodging. 


2 Foremen employed by 1 master, at 20s. per week 

a * a iQ.. 


With board, and, lodging. 

1 „ ’ „ 1 „ 2 «. 6 )l. „ 

» 

Bovs. * 

Without hoard and lodging. 

2 Boys employed by 1 mast A 1 , at 10s. per week 

With, boo.)d, and lodging. 

1 „ 1 „ 3s. 07. ., 


Total earnings 

Total for board, lodging, Ac. 


78 0 0 
210 12 0 
31 * 4 0 
54 12 0 


374 

8 

0 

• 

4 TT 

. 13 13 0 

39 

0 

0 

• 

BoardPnnd lodging 
estimated at (i*. • 

q»week. 

» 5 

17 

0 . 

. 11 14 0 

4 

17 

6 

11 14 0 

35 

2 

0 

105 6 *0 

40 

19 

0 

163 16 0 

58 

10 

0 . 

351 0 0 

1 

9 

3 • 

11 14 0 

46 16 0 

146 

14 

9 

• 702 0 0 


6309 14 3 
4156 6 i 


Grand Total 


10,465 0 11 
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Thuiwe find that the constant or average casual 
wage* of the ^veral clawA of operative cbimn.y- 
RWeeperamay be taken as follows:— r 

Journeymen without board and lodgj ». <8. 
ing, and with perquisites averaging 2s. 

a week.12 6' 

Journeymen wjth board ahd lodging , 
and 2j. a week perquisites . . . , 9 10} 

Foreman, without board and lodging, 
and 2s. 6 d. a week perquisites . .15 7 

Boys, with board and lodging . . <5 3 

t- 

The general -wages of the trade, including fore- 
f man, jourjy^men, antf boys, # and calculating the 
perquisites to average 2s. weekly, will be 10$. Qd. 
a week, the cotton factory operatives. 

But if 10,500/. be til^income ot the opera¬ 
tives, what do the employed receive who have to 
pay this sum? Y , 

The charge for sweeping one of the lofty 
chimneys in the publ\p qnd official edifitas, and 
in the great houses in the aristocratic streets ivnd 
squares, is 2s. Qd. and 3s. Qd. », 

The chimneys of moderate-sized houses are swept 
at Is. to Is. Qd. each, and those of the poorer 
classes are charged generally Qd.; some, however, 
are swept at 3 d. and \d. ; and when soot realize^ 
a higher puce /s ome of the^resent master sweepers* 
have sold it at bushel), the chimneys of poor 
persons were swepfS&y the poorer class of sweeps 
merely for the perquisite of the soot. This is some¬ 
times done even now, But to a very small extent, 
by a sweeper, “ on h*\s own hook,” and in want 
of a job, but generally with an injunction to the 
person whose chimney has been cleansed on such 
easy terms, not to mention it, as it “ couldn’tf be 
made a practice on.” 

Estimating the number of houses belonging to 
the wealthy classes of society to be 54,000, and 
these to be swept eight times a year, and the 
charge for sweeping to be 2s. Qd. each time; and 
the number of houses belonging to the middle 
classes to be 90,000, and each to be swept four 
times a year, at Is. Qd. each time; and the dwell¬ 
ings of the poor and labouring classes to be swept 
once a year at Qd. .each***^. * iuid the number of 
such dwellings to be 166,000, we find that the 
total sum paid to the master chimney-sweepers of 
London is, in round numbers, 85,000/. 

The sum obtained for 800,000 bushels of soot 
' cftllected by the master-sweepers from the houses 
of London, 5d. per f bushel, is 16,500/. 

Thus the tot&l annual income -of tffe piaster 
sweepers of London is 100,000/. % 

Out of this 100,000/. per annum, the expenses 
of the masters would appear to be as follows:— 

Yearly Expenditure of the Master Sweepers. 

Sum paid in wages to 473 journey¬ 
men . \ . . £10,5^0 

Rent^ &c., of 850 hofises or lodg¬ 
ings, atyearly each t , . • . 4,200 

V^ear anc^tear of 1000 machines, ■ 

1Z. each yearly... . . 1,000 

Ditto 2000 sa&k*j »t 1*. each yearly 100 


&eep of 25 horses, 7s. weekly each £455 
Wear and tear of 25 carts und har¬ 
ness, 1/. each ..... £5 

Interest on capital at 10 per cent. . 45^ 

« ~ 

Total yearly expenditure of master 
sweepers employing journeymen B . £16,736 
The rent here given may seem low at 12/. 
a year,^but many^f the chimney-sweepers live in® 
parlours, with cellars below,, ifl old out-of-the-way 
places, at a low rental, in* Stepney, Shadwell, 
Wapping, P/i*knai»-gre§a, Hoxton, Lock’s-fields, 
Walworth, Newwgton, Islington, Somers-town, 
Paddmgton, &c * The bette/> sort of master sweep¬ 
ers at the West-end often live in a mews. 

The gains, then, «of the master sweepers are as 
under:— , 

Annual income for cleansing chim¬ 
neys and soot .... £100,000 

Expenditure for wages, rent, wear, 
and tear, keep of horses, &c., say . 20,000 


Annual profit of master chimney¬ 
sweepers of London . i . £80,^00 * 
This amount of profit, divided among 850 
masters, gives about 230per annum to each 
individual; it is only by a few, however, that 
such a sum is realized, as in the 100,000/. paid 
by the London public to the sweepers’ trade, is 
included the sum received by r the men who work 
single-handed, “ on their own hook,” as they say, 
employing no journeymen. Of these men’s earn¬ 
ings, the accounts I heard from themselves and 
the other master sweepers wefe all accordant, 
that they barely made journej*hien’s wages. They 
have the very worst-paid portion of the trade, 
receiving neither for their sweeping nor their soot 
the prices obtained by the better maste%$/ indeed 
they very frequently sell their soot to their$nore 
prosperous brethren. Their general statement 
is, that they make “eighteen pence a day, all 
told.” Their receipts then, and they have no 
perquisites as have the journeymen, are, in a slack 
time, about Is. a day (and some days they do not 
get a job) ; but in the winter they are busier, as 
it is then that sweepers are employed by the poor ; 
and rft that period the “master-men” may make 
from 15s. to 20s. a week each; so that, I am as¬ 
sured, the average of their weekly' takings may 
be estimated at 12s. Qd. 

Now, deducting the expenditure from the 
receipts of 100,000/. (for sweeping and soot), the 
balance, as we have seen, is 80,000/., an amount 
of profit which, if equally divided among the 
three classes of the trade, will give the following 
^ urns- r 

Yearly, each. Yearly, total. 

Profits of 150 Bingle- £ s. <£ 

handed master-men . . 32 10 4,940 

Do. 92 small umbers • 200 0 18,400 

Do. 106 large masters . 500 0 53,000 

£76,340 

Nor is this estimate of the masters’ profits, 1 
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am aiaured, extravagant. One of the srrihller 
( sweepers, but a prdtperous fnan in his way, told me 
W that he knew a master sweeper who was “ as 
"r^hi as Crceser, had bought houses, and ^ould 
• not write his own name.” • 

We have now but to estinyite the amount off 
capital invested in the chimney-sweepers' trade, 
and then to proceed to the characteristics of the*| 


. men. , » 

1200 machines, 10s. each (pre- * £ 
sent average value) . . . 3000 

3000 flacks, 2.?. 6c?. each* ». 385 

25 horses. 20?. each . ! # 500 

25 sets of harness^ 2/. tfoeh . . % 50 

25 carts, 12?. each* . . . 3 00 


£4235 

* It may be thought that the sweepers will 
require the services of more than 25 horses, but I 
am assured tfi&t such is not the case as regaids the 
soot business, for the soot is carted away from the 
sweepers’ premises by the farmer or other pur- J 
cihLser. 1 

<* IW^ould appear, then, that the facts of the 
chimney-sweepers’ trade are briefly as under 

The gross quaiifSi 1 of soot collected yearly 
throughout London it 800,000 bushels. The 
value of this, sold as manure,.at 5c?. per bushel, is 
16,500?. 

There are 800 to 900 people emplovy»d in the 
trade, 200 of whom are masters employing jour- j 
neymen, 150 single-handed master-men, and 470 
journeymen and under journeymen. 

The annual uicome of the entire number of 
journeymen is 10,<§00?. without perquisites, or 
13,000?. with, which gives an average weekly 
wage to the operatives of 10a. 6c?. 

The annual income of the masters and leeks is, 
for 8we£[>fhg and soot, 100,001)?. 

Tfie annual expenditure of the masters for 
rent, keep of horses, wear and tear, and wages, is 
20,100 ?. 

The gross annual profit of the 350 masters 
is 80,000?., which is at the rate of about 35?. 
per annum to ettch of the single-handed men, 
200?. to each of the smaller masters employing 
journeymen, and 500?. to *each of the *iaiger 
masters. 

The capital of the trade is about # 5000?. 

The 'price, charged by the “ high master 
sweepers” for cleaning the flue* of a house rented 
at 150?, a year and upwards, is from 1^. to 3a. 6c?. 
(the higher price being paid for sweeping those 
chimneys which have a hot plate affixed). A 
Bmall master, on the other hand, will charge from 
1*. to 3s. for Jthe sarpe kind of woik, vyhile <\J 
single-handed man seldom gets above “a 2s. job,’ 
and that not very often. The charge for sweeping 
the flues of arouse rented at from 50?. to 150?. a 
year, is from 9c?. to 2s. 6c?. by r, large master, and 
from 8c?. to 2s. by a small rnafter, while a single- 
handed man will take the job at from 6c?. to Is. 6c?. 
The price charged per flue for a house rented at 
from 20?. a year up to 50?. a year, will average 
&?. a flue, charged by large masters, 4c?. by small 


masters, and from 2c?.^to 8c?. by the single-handed 
sweepers in some cases; indeed, the poorest 
c|ass will sweep a flue for Jhe soot only. Put 
t#ie prices charged for sweeping chimneys differ 
in the different parts of the metropolis. I subjoin 
a list of the maximum and minimum charge for 


• 

d. 

s. 

rf. 1 ' d. 



Kensington and 


• 

[ London City G 

to 2 

G 

Hammersmith 4 

to 3 

0 ^hpiediteh .... 3 

„ 1 

0 

Westminster .. 

3 

•> 

0 Bethnal Green.. 3 

„ 1 


t’helsea . 

St. • fieorge’s, 

4 

2 

G Whitechapel . 4 

1 St. George’s in 

„ I 


llantfve’-sq. 

6 

M 3 

(j the Kast and 



St Martin’s and 



1 •Limehouse * ... 3 

„ 1 


st Ann’s . 

4 


G ; Stepney . •.'«*. 3 

1 


St James’s,West- 



: Poplar . . ..... 4 

2 


minster 

3 

,, 2 

(5 St t:* fco’s, f*t. 



Marvlebone 

4 

1 - 

6 wiavc's, • and 



ddington .. 

3 

.. ir 

■>» | St. Saviour’s, 



Hampstiad 

3 

,, * v 

G ■’ Southwark .. 3 

„ 1 

G 

M I’ancras 

4 

„L, 

! Bermmuisey . 3 

0 

J) 

Islington 

a 


(J 1 \' nl worth and 



Hackney and 


F 

| Nevungton .... 4 

1 

G 

Iloiucilon 

St Giles's and 

3 

„ 2 

0 1 Wandswmth . 4 

„ 1 

6 



• ! Lambeth . ... 3 

,, 1 

0 

George’s, 



! Gam bet well . 4 

,, 2 

0 

Bloomsbury 


,, 3 

0 | Claplmn, Brix- 



Strand 

% 

,, 2 

G 1 ton, and Toot- 



Holbom 

4 

tt ~ 

G I nv? . 4 

2 

G 

Clerkenwell . 

3 

„ 1 

(i 1 Hotherhithe .. 3 

.. 1 

G 

'"t. Luke’s 

3 

„ 1 

0 (rieenwich .... 3 

„ 1 

G 

Kast London .. 

3 

1 

G ■ W'oolpvich.3 

n 2 

G 

# W est London . 

4 

,, 2 

G : J^wisham .6 

>. 3 

0 


N.n —The single-handed and the J. 1 eral.y 

cMuge 9 penny less than the prieej^mov e given. 


There are three different hinds of soot :—the 
best is produced purely fiom coal; the next in 
value is that which proceeds? from the combustion 
of vegetable refuse along with the coal, as m 
cases where potato peelings, cabbage leaves, and 
tin* like, are bbrnt in the fires of the poorer 
classes; while the soot produced from wood fires 
is, I am told, 'scarcely wofth carriage. Wood- 
soot, however, is generally mixed with that from 
coal, and sold as the superior kind. 

Not only is th«o a difference in value in the 
various kinds of soot, hut there is also a vast 
difference m the weight. A bushel of pure coal 
soot will not weigh above four # pounds ; that pro¬ 
duced from the combustion of coal and vegetable 
refuse will weigl^gj^g^y thrice as much; while 
that from wood fires is, i^inf^S&sured, nearly ten 
times heavier than from coal. 

T have not heaid that the introduction of free 
trade has had any influence on the. £alue of soot, 
01 in reducing the wages of the operatives. The 
same wages are paid tf> the operatives whether 
soot sellriat a high or low jfrice. 

Op the General Characteristics of*the 
Working Chimney-Sweepers. 

There are many reasons why the chimney¬ 
sweepers have ever been a distinct and pecu¬ 
liar class. They have long been ldoked down 
upon as the lowest order of vyorkerg, and treated 
withtcontumely by those who were but little 
better than themselves. * The peculiar ^ture of 
their work giving their*not only a filthy appear¬ 
ance, but an offensive smell, of itself, in a manner, 
prohibited them from associating with other work¬ 
ing men; and the natural effect of su«h proscrip- 
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A TABLE SHOWING TJHE NUMBER OF MASTER CHIMNEY SWEEPERS RESIDING 
IN THE SEVERAL DISTRICTS OF THE METROPOLIS, THE NUMBER OF FORE¬ 
MEN, OF JOURNEYMEN, AND UNDER JOURNEYMEN EMPLOYED IN EACH 
DISTRICT DURING THE YEAR, AS W^LL 4vS THE WEEKLY WAGES OF EACH 


CLASS. 

t 





DlST^IOTSr 

c» * 

2 

4) 

CU 

s 

Ei 

t« -J 

3 5 

u 

11 

'it 

No. of Foremen em¬ 
ployed. 

• C 

c o 
5 $ 
cfc 

I- 

<D A3 

5 «» 
sS 
Og 

'o’S 

6 o 
&1L 

No of Journ^ymA) em¬ 
ployed in the slack season. 

No of Under Journey¬ 
men, or Boys, employed. * 

Wkst Districts. 

\ 




1 

Kensinalon and Hammer 

if 

2 

25 

16 

2 

smith 




k 










V 


j „ 


Westminster . 

13 

1 

26 

18 

i 

< 





i 

e 


- 




Chelsea .. 7'.. . 

22 


13 

_ II 

2 

t. 



■ 



St. George's, Hanovcr-sq.... 

10 

5 

27 

25 

* 


* 






St. Martin's and St*Ann's 

9 

« 

16 

15 

1 

St. James's, Westminster... 


1 

9 

6 


North Districts. * 






Marylebone ... 

18 


21 

16 


Paddington . 

10 

1 

17 

10 

3 







< 

f 








f 



* 

Hampstead . 

2 


2 

2 

2 

Islington .*... 

9 

... 

13 

12 

3 t 

St. Pancras . „ . 

18 

... j 

S3 

21 

6 

t 

r 


( 


i 








Hackney and Homerton ... 

13 

... i 

J 

3 1 

8 

4 


u 

or 


695 


735 


670 


890 


415 

355 


775 

495 


60 

42.5 

920 


of each 
Forenfan. 


18s. 


. 14 s. 


4 at 18s. 
1 » 16s. 


14s. 


18s. 


Weekly Wages 
of each 
journeyman. 


7 at 16s. 
6 „ 15s. 
10 „ 14s. 

1 „ 12s. 
5 at 18s. 
10 „ 12s. * 

3 „ i§ 
4.,, fis. 

4 . r 2* 

1 

3 

4 
3 
1 
1 


Weekly Wages 
of each Undci 
Journeyman. 


2 ; 

16s. 

12s. 

10s. 

3s. 

2s. 6rf \b 
2s. j 


5 at 18s. 

3 ifl*. 

2 „ 15s. 

9 „ 14«. 

7 „ 12s. 

1 „ 6s. b 
7 at 6s. 

6 „ 4s. 

2 „ 3s. _ 

5 at 12s. 

1 „ Ids. 

1 at 3.s. 6 ‘d. I 

IS 

18s. 

.1 at 14s. 

10s. 

4s. J 
8 „ 3s. Qd j , 

1 „ 2s, Qd f 

1 ., Is. J 

1 at 3s. ]■, 

1 „ 2s. 

3 at 4s. 1 ,* 

2 ., 3s. } 6 

2 at 14s. 

6 „ 12s. 

4 „ 10s. 

6 „ 4s. -'i 

3 ,, ZsQd I 

1 „ 3s. U 
3 „ 2*6d 
.1 „ 2s. J 


10s. 


3e. b 


1 at 2s. 6 
1 e 


2s. b 


2 at 2s. "1 , 
1 „ ls.6df l ‘ 


1 at Is 0t? 1 , 

i* r 

Is. 6 d. b 


8 at 2s. "] 

2 „ Is. U 

1 „ Is. j 


290 
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Districts. 

—8 -—--- 

No of Master Sweepers 
[•in each District. 

i 

a 

£ # 

£ 

o 

h 

0*2 
c Jr 

No. of Journeymen em- 
ployed«rti the brisk season. 

No. of Journeymen em¬ 
ployed in the slack season. 

d. 

0J > 

.s~ 

o £ 

i-j <u 
»H * 

if 

u- o 
c . 

c Z 
£ £ 

• 

■"No* of Bushels of Soot 
collected Weekly. 

Weekly* 
Wages 
of each 
Foreman. 

Weekly Wages 
V each 
Journeyman. 

Weekly Wages 
of each Under 
Journeyman. 

Central Districts! 

• 

* 






• 

» 

• 

St. Giles's and St. George's, 

12 


9« 

7 

5 

435 

• 

8 at 12s. 

15. b 

Bloomsbury. 








1 •». 


Strand . 

••5 


11 

8 

2 

350 

... 

A y *%s. b 

1 at 25.1 . 

» * 








<1 

1 „ uj # 

Holborn . 

6 

2 

11 

10 


435 

20s. I 

2 at 18s. 









/ 

3 „ 8s. I 


’ 






• 


i „ 4s j.5 









• 

■* 3s. J 


Clerhenwell . 

6 


9 

9 

1 

310 


8 at 3 s. 1 . 

Is. 6 









1 „ 2s6<f. j" 


StmLlil'e’s . > . 

6 


4 

3 

2 

175 


2s. 1 

Is. 6 

Bast London . 

8 


10 

8 


455 


3,«. b 


West London . % _ 

5 


9 

6 


205 


3a|4,?l 


i 








6 „3s. f 


London City . 

6 


12 

10 

2 

415 


6 at 6s. 

""Is. 1 




• 



1 


6 „ 4s. r 


East Districts. 










Shoreditch . 

13 


6 

5 

1 

3 ffl? 


<2s. b 

Is. b 

Bethnal Green . 

0 


2 

2 


150 










m 


1 „ 2s. b 


Whitechapel . § .. 

11 


1 

1 

3 

330 


2s. h 

Ss. e 

St. Geoi.ye s-vn-the-Ea%t and 

14 


14 

10 

3 

» 650 


3 at 35. 1 

] at I 5 . Qd 1 7 

Limekouse. 








4 „ Qs. 6d >b 

2 „ is. r 









7 „ 2, 4 j 



9 


3 

O 


275 


3««r h 


Poplar..*.* . 

4 


i 


1 

110 


2s. 6 

Is. Gd. b 

* 







• 

♦ 

* 

South Districts. 










SoutKhark . 

17 





385 




Bermondsey . 

8 


4 

4 

1 

220 


2s. b. 

Is. J 

Walworth and Newingtoh 

9 


6 

4 

4 

330 


2s. b 

Is. b 

Wandsworth . 

6 


6 

5 

1 

240 


3.?.*, Js._ 1 , 

Is. b 









3 „ s.'Rrn 


Lambeth . 

ft 


9 

. 9 

5 

560 


3 at 3.s. | , 

1 at 15.6c? 1 . 









e ,,2s.ed r 

4 „ is. r 

Camberwell . 

8 


8 

7 

1 

315 

. .. 

2s. 0<f. b , 

Is. b 

Clapton, Brixton , and 1 
Tooting . J 

11 


13 

7 

1 

410 


*25. Qd.'b 

. Is. b 


7 


2 

2 


non 


21 b 


Greenwich . 

6 


4 

4 

1 

195 


Is. 6rf. i 

1»5 

Woolwich . 

7 


17 

12 

3 

515 

• 

13 at 25. 6d. 

2 at la. "1 , 









4 „ 1 5. 6d. 

1 „ 9rf./ 5 

Lewisham ..M _ r . 

2 


5 

, s 

J 1 

160 


2fc. b 

Is. b 

Bamoneur Company . 



18 

*18 


450 


18s. 


Total . 

350 

12 | 

399 

313 

62 

15350 

• 

• 

' 


Noth _ b meant board and lodging aa well as money, or part money and part kind; e stands for everything found t 

P** 1 } all in kind ■# 

Those returns have been collected by personal visits to each districtthe name of each master throughout London, 
together with the number of Foremen, Journeymen, and Under Journeymen employed, and the Wages received by 
eaih.as weil as the quantity of soot collected,have been likewise obtained ; but the names of the masters are here 
omitted for want of space, and the results alone are given. 
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tinti .fis« been|to compel them to herd together 
Rftort frofti others, and to'acquire habits and jy- 
culumties of their own widely differing from the 
characteristics of the rest of the labouring 

Sweepers, however, have not from this cause 
generally been an hereditary race—that if, they 
have not become sweepers from father to son for 
many generations. Their numbers were, in the 
days of the clnnbjng boys, in most jntanuea in¬ 
creased by pansh apprentices, the parishes i^diilly 
adopting thpt mf«de as the cheapest and easiest 
*bf treei ngj^mselves from a # part of tin* burden 
of juvenile pauperism. The climbing boys, but 
more espiH^aily«tfb«ii%^.tun;ite pansh apprentices, 
were almost always mieflW,psed, starved, beaten, 
and over-worked by their niters, and treated as 
outcasts by all with whom! they came in cop- 
tact: there can be no wonder then, that, dumi 
in this manner from all ot^er society, thoy*gladly 
availed themselves of the companionship of their 
fellow-sufferers; quickly imbibed**ill their habits 
and peculiarities; and, perhaps, ended by becoming 
themselves the most tyrannical masters to those 
whp might happen^to be placed under their charge. 

Notwithstanding th^disrepute in which sweepers 
have e yer J^gg if,held, there are many clas-.es ut' 
wojfltwi beneat7*S^em m intelligence. All tiie 
tribe of finders and" coUectois (with the exception 
of the dredgerinen, who are an observant race, 
and-’ the sevver-hunlers* who, from the Sanger of 
their employment, ard compelled to exercise tjjeir 
intellects) are far inferior to them m this respect; 
and they are clever fellows compared to many of 
the duBtmen and scavagers. The great mas$ of 
the agricultural labourers, are known to be almost 
as ignorant as the feasts .they drive; hut the 
sweepers, fiom whatever cause it may arise, are 
known, in many instances, to be shrewd*, intelli¬ 
gent, and active. * 

But there is much room for improvement among 
the operative chimney-sweepers. Speaking of the 
men generally, I an\asaured that there is scarcely one 
out of ten who can either read or wiite. One man in 
Chelsea informed me m indies, in coimec-. 

tion with the ltev. Mr. Cadman’s church, made 
an attempt to instruct the sweepers of the neigh-> 
bourhood m reading and writing ; but the master 
sweepers grei* jealous, and bec.um> afraid lest their 
nlen should get too knowing for them. When the 
time came, therefore, for *the men t-> prepare for 
the school, the masters always managed to find 
out soipe job which prevented them from attending 
at the appointed tune, and the consequence was 
that the benevolent designs of the ladies were 
frustrated. 

The sweepers, as a class, in almost all their 
habits, bear a strong resemblance to the coster¬ 
mongers. The h^bit of going ^about in search 
of their employment has, of itself, iinpltnted 
in many/of them the wandering propensity pecu¬ 
liar to street people, Iijany of the better-class 
costermongers have risen into ooal-shed men and 
greengrocers, and become settled in life; in like 
manner the better- cIubs sweepers huve risen to be 
masters, and, becoming settled in a locality, have 


gradually obtained the trade of'the neighbourhood; 
then, as their circumstances improved, they have f 
beei^ able to get horses and carts, and become 
I nightmen; and there are many of them at this 
‘moment men of vyealth, comparatively speaking. 
The great body of them, however, retain in all their , 

« force their original characteristics; the masters 
| themselves, although shrewd and sensible men, 

; often betray their want of education, and are in no 
I way particular as to their expressions, their lan- 
! guage being yaado ,»ip,«in a great measuj£, of the 
i teuns peculiar to the costermongers, especially the 
j denominations of* the various, sorts of money. I 
I met wftlr some sweepers, howevei, whose language 
! was that m ordinary # use, and their manners not 
: vulgar. I might specify p ne, who, although a 
woik house orph.m and apprentice* a harshly- 
• Heated climbing-boy, is now prospering as a 
| sweeper and nightman, is a regular attendant at 
all meetings to promote the good of *the poor, and 
j a zealous ragged-school teacher, and teetotaller. 

When such men are met with, perhaps the class 
| cannot he looked upon as utterly cast away, 

! although the need of reformation in the habrtj flf 
I the working sweepers is extreme, and especially 
j in respect of drinking, gamjfnng, and dirt. The 
j journeymen (who have often a good deal of 
leisure) and the single-handed men are—in the 
great majority of cases at least—addicted to di ink¬ 
ing, beertbemg their favourite beverage, either 
because it is the cheapest or that they fancy it the 
most suitable tor washing away the sooty particles 
which find their way to their throats. These 
men gamble also, but with thjf proviso—they 
seldom play fc>r money; but Vhen they meet in 
their usual houses of resort—two famous ones are 
in Back 0-lane and S-street, White¬ 

chapel—they spend their time and wl^t money 
they may have in tossing for beer, till ftiey are 
either drunk or penniless. Such men pre¬ 
sent the appearance of having just come out of 
a'chimney. There seems never to have beer/£tny 
attempt made by them to wash the soot off their 
faces. I am informed that there is scarcely one 
of them who has a Second -shirt or any change of 
clothes, and that they wear their garments night 
and-day till they literally rot, and drop in frag¬ 
ments ftom their baeks.; Those who are not em¬ 
ployed aB jo unify men by the masters are fre¬ 
quently whole dajs without food, especially in 
summer, when the wmrk is slack; and it usually 
happens that those who are what is called 
“ knocking about on their own account ” seldom 
or never have a farthing* in their pockets in the 
morning, and may, perhaps, have to travel till 
jlveiling before they get a threepenny # sixpenny 
chimney to sweep. AVhen night comes, and they 
meet their companions, the tossing and drinking 
again commences; they again get drunk; roll home 
to wherever it yiay be, to go through the same 
routine on the mo’fcrow; and this is the usual 
tenour of their lives, whether earning 5s. or 20s. a 
week. 5 

The chimney-sweepers generally are fond of 
drink; indeed their calling, like that of dustmen, 
is one of those which naturally lead to it. The 
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men declare they are ordered to drink girt* and 
smoke as mufch' a? they can, in order to rid the 
stomach 'of IHe soot they may have swallowed dur¬ 
ing their work.“ ‘ # 

Washing among chimney-sweepers seefns to 
be much more frequent than it was. In t]ie evf- 
dence before Parliament it was st.tted that some 
of the climbing-boys were washed once in sitf 
months, some once a week, *some oncf in two 
or three months* ,1 do not find it aifywhere 
stated that any Iff these children were never 
washedwat all; but from* th» ten *mr of the evi¬ 
dence it may be reasonably included that sucl 
was the case. - § * ^ 

A master sweeper, who was in the habit of 
bathing at the Marylebon^ baths once and some¬ 
times twice t a week,* assured me that, although 
many now eat and drink and sleep sooty, wash¬ 
ing is more common among his class than, when he 
himself was <i climbing-boy. He used then to be 
stripped, and compelled to step into a tub, and 
into water sometimes too hot and sometimes too 
cold, while his mistress, to use his own word, 
scoui'ed him. Judging from what he had seen 
n aiift"heard, my informant was satisfied that, from 
30 to 40 years climbing-boys, with a veiy 
few exceptions, wel* but seldom washed; and 
then it \va^ looked upon by them as a most dis-* 
agreeable operation, often, indeed, as a species of 
punishment. Some of the climbing-boys used to 
be taken by their masteis to bathe til the Ser¬ 
pentine many years ago ; but one boy was un¬ 
fortunately drowned, so that the children could 
hafdly be coerced to go into the water afterwards. 

The washing‘ajpong the chimney-sweepers of* 
the present day, when there ar« scarcely any 
climbing-boys, is so ninth an individual matter 
that it is not possible to speak with any great 
degre%lf certainty on the subject, but that it 
increases may be ooncltided from the fact that the 
number of sweeps who resort to the public baths 
inarea ses. 

The first public baths and washhouses opened 
in London were in the “ north-west district,” and 
situated in George-street, Euston-square, near the 
Hampstead-road. This establishment was founded 
by voluntary contribution «n 1846, and is now 
self-supporting. • 

There are three more public baths : one in 
Goulston-street, ‘Whitechapel (>%n*the same pun- 
ciple as that first established) ; another in St. 
Martin’s, near the National Gallery, which aie 
parochial; and the last in Marylebone, near the 
Yorkshire Stingo tavern, New-ioad, also paio- 
chial. The charge for a cold bath, each being 
secluded^’om the others, is Id., with the use oi a 
tox^jl ; a warm bath is 2d. in the thud cla:|. 
The following is the rfeturn of the number of 
bathers at the north-west district baths, the esta¬ 
blishment moBt frequented :*— 

1847. iH4H. 1850. 


Bathers . 110,040 UlJflHl 96,720i 86,307 

Washers, Dryers, 

Ironers, &c. ... 30,418 01,600 65,934 73,023 

Indwidnals Washed, I 

for .] 137,672 246,760 263,736) 292,002 


I endeavoured ^ascertain the proportion of 
Iweepers, with other working ir$n, who ayailed 
themselves of these baths; but there are unfor¬ 
tunately no data for instituting a comparison as 
to the relative cleanliness of the several. trades. 
When the baths yere first opened an endeavour 
was made to obtain such a return; but it was 
foundi to be distasteful to ^he bathers, and so was 
discontinued. We find, then, that in four years 
there have been 406,051 »bathers. The following 
giverf the proportion between .the sexefc, a portion 
of *Ljj46 being included :— 

Bathers—Males* . * . . * 417,424 ( 

„ Females . . . ** 47,11.4 

Total LofVrjy .***".' 464,538 

The falling off irJLilie number of bathers at this 
fstablMiment is, IVam told, attributable to the 
opening of new ljffths, the people, of course, re- 
soitnlfc to the nearest * 

i have give* the return of washers, &c., as I 
endea\omed t# ascertain the propoition of wash¬ 
ing by the chimney -sweeper’s wives ; but there is 
no i>pecihcation of the tiades of the persons using 
this branch of the establishment any more than 
there is of those frequeifcmg the baths, and for 
the same reason as prevented b- h«-mg done 
fftnong the bathers One of "the attendants at 
these washhouses told me that he had no doubt 
the sweepers’ wives did wash there, for he had 
more tlun once seen a sweeper waiting to carry 
home the clothes his wife had cleansed. As no 
questions concerning their situation in life are 
asked of the poor women who resort to these 
very excellent institutions (for such they appear 
to be on a cur >my glance} of course no data can be 
supplied. This is to be somewhat regietted ; but 
a regard to the feelings, and in some respects to 
the small prejudices, of the illustrious poor is to 
be commended rather than otherwise, and the 
managers of these baths certainly seem to have 
manifested such a regard. 

I am informed, however, *by the secretary of 
the north-west ^distri ct institution, that in some 
weeks of the summer 8£ 'ykm&ry-s weepers bathed 
there; always having, he believed, warm baths, 
which are more effective m removing soot or dirt 
from the skin than cold. Summer, it must be 
remembered, is the sweep’s “brisl!” season. In 
a winter week as feq; as 25 or 2JJ have bathed, 
but the weekly average pf sweeper-bathers, the 
year tbfough, is about 50; and the number of 
sweeper-bather#, he thought, had increased since 
the opening of the baths about 10 per cent, 
yearly. As in 1850 t[ie average number of 
bathers of all classes did not exceed 1646 per 
week, the proportion of sweepers, 50, is high. 
The number of female bathers is about one-ninth, 
so that the males would be about 1480 ; and the 
^>0 'Iweepers a week cqpstitute about a thirtieth 
part of the whole of the third-class haters. The 
number of sweep-batlins was known because a 
sweep is known by his appearance. • 

I was told by the secretary that the sweepers, 
| the* majority bathing on Saturday nights, usually 
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carried a bundle to the bath ; this contained their 
* clean things^’ After Wkthing they assumed 
their’ “Sunday clothes;" and from the changp 
in their appearance between ingress and egress 
they were hardly recognisable as the same indi¬ 
viduals. 

In the other b$ths, where? also ther$ is no 
specification of the bothers, I am told, tjja’t of 
sweepers bathing the number (on computation) is 
80 at Marylebone, 25 $t Goulston-street, and 15 
(at the least) at St ; Martin’s, as a weekly average. 
In all, 120 sweepers bathe weekly, or ahotft a 
seventh of jhe entire working body. Tne in¬ 
crease at the three flaths 1ftst mentioned, in 
8weepers Imthing, is from 5 to*l0 per cent. 

Among \he sweepers there are but 

few who wash themsi^veWyen once throughout 
the year. They eat, drink^wid sleep in the same 
state of filth and dirt as wha engaged iy they 
daily avocation. Others, In' over, among the 
better class are more cleaidy in their habiM, and 
wash themselves every night. • 

Between the appearance of the sweepers in the 
streets at the present time and belon* the aboli¬ 
tion of the system of climbing there is a marked 
difference. 0haile£ Ltynb said (m 1823) — 

“I like to meet a sweep—understand jno, not* 
a grown sweeper-w-old chimney-sweepeis are by 
no means attractive—but one of those Vender 
novices blooming through their first nigritude, 
the maternal washings ilit quite effaced ffom the 
cheek—such as come forth with the dawn, # or 
somewhat earlier, with their little professional 
notes sounding like the peep peep of a young 
sparrow; or liker to the matin lark should* I 
pronounce them, in their serial ascents not seldom 
anticipating the sunrise?” 

Throughout his essay, E!ia throws the halo of 
poetry over the child-sweepers, calling them “ dim 
specks,” “poor bff»ts,” “ innoct^it blacknesses,” 
“young Africans of our own growth,” the 
natural kindliness of the writer shines out through 
all. He counsels Jus reader to give the young 
innocent 2c/., or, if the weather were starving, 

“ let the demand on -nity rise to a 

tester” (Qd.). *’ 

The appearance of the little children-swcepers, 
as they trotted along at the master’s or the journey¬ 
man’s heels, oftBwaited at “rich men’s doors” on a 
cold morning, was pitiable in the extreme. If it 
snowed, ther# was a str.Aigo contrast between 
the‘black sootiness of fne sweepei’s diesajtuid the 
white {Jakes of snow which adhered to it. The 
boy-sweeper trotted listlessly alfflig; a sack to 
contain the soot thrown over his*shoulder, or 
disposed round his netk, like a cape or shawl. 
One master sweeper tells me that in his appren¬ 
ticeship days he had to wait at the great man¬ 
sions in and about Grosvenor-square, on some 
bitter wintry mornings, until he feft as if his 
although ) t e had both stockings and shoes—and 
muny young climbers wqpe barefoot—felt as if 
frozen to the pavement. When the door was I 
opened, he told me, the matter was not really 1 
mended. The rooms were often large and cold, 


and*being lighted only with a candle or two, no 
doubt looked very dreary, white there was not a 
fire in the whole house, and no one up but a 
yawning servant or two, often very cross 
havii^ been disturbed. , The servants, however, 
•in noblemen’s houses, he also' told me, were 
frequently ki«d to him, giving him brt&d and 
.butter, and sometimes bread and jam ; and as his 
master generally had a glass of raw spirit handed 
to hinj* # the boy usually hads a sip when his 
employer had “ knocked off * his glass.” His 
employer, indgyj, sgmetimeB said, “ 0, kr^s better 
without it; it’ll qjily larn him to drink, like it 
did me;'’ but tin* servant usually answered, “0, 
here, jmrt a thimblefull for hifn.” 

The usual dress of f the climbing-boy—as I have 
learned from those who had worn it themselves, 
and, when masters, had provided ‘it for their 
boys—was made of a sort of strong flannel, which 
many y'ears ago was called chimney-sweepers’ 
cloth; but my informant was not certain whether 
this was a common name for it or not, he only 
remembered having heard it called so. He re¬ 
membered, also, accompanying bis master to do 
something to the flues in a chftrch, then (18£7j» 
hung with black cloth, as a part of the national 
mourning for the Princess ionarlotte of Wales, 
and he thought it seemed very like the chimney¬ 
sweepers’ cloth, which was dark coloured when 
new. The child-sweep wore a pair of doth 
trowsers, a«d over that a sort of tunic, or tight 
fitting shirt with sleeves; sometimes a "little 
waistcoat and jacket. This, it must he home m 
mmd, was only the practice among the best 
masters (who always had to find t|p$ir apprentices 
in clothes); iyid was the prdfctice among them 
more and more in the later period of the climbing 
process, fof householders began to inquire as to 
what sort of trim the boys employed £n tiieir 
premises appeared in. The poorer or' tile less 
well disposed masters clad the urchins ^ho 
climbed for them m any old rags which their 
wives could piece together, or m any low-priced 
garment “picked up” in such places as llosemary- 
lane The fit was no object at all. These ill-clad 
lads were, moreover, at one time the great majority. 
The clothes were usually made “at home” by the 
women* and m the same style, as regarded the 
seams, &c , as the sacks for soot; but sometimes 
the work was beyond the art of the sweeper’s 
wife, and then the aid of some poor neighbour 
better skilled in the use of her scissors ami needle, 
or of some poor tailor, was called in, on the « ell- 
knoun terms of “ a shilling (or Is. 6d.) a day, and 
the grub.” 

The cost of a climbing-boy’s dress, I was in- 
f^-med, # vaned, when new, apcordiqg to the mate¬ 
rial of winch it was made, from 3s. Qd. to 6s. 6d. 
independently of the cost of making, which, in 
the hands of a tailor who “ whipped the oat” (or 
went out to work at his customer’s houses), yrould 
occupy a day, at easty labour, at a cost of Is. 6d. 
(or less) in money, and the “ whip-cat’s” meals, 
perhaps another Is. 6 d. t beer included. As to 
the cost of a sweeper's second-hand clothing it is 
useless to inquire; but I was informed by a now 
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thriving master, that when he was about tjvelve 
years old his miltress bought him a “ werry tidy 
jacket, as seemed made for a gen'leinan’s son,” in 
Petticoat-lane, one Sunday morning, for 1 $. Qd .; 
while other things, he Baid, were “ in propor¬ 
tionate.” Shoes and stockings are not included ki # 
the cost of ths little sweeper’s rtppprel; add they 
were, perhaps, always bought second-hand. A 
few of the best masters (or of those wishing to 
stand best in thfir customers’ regards)^ who sent 
their boys to chufch or to Sunday schools, had 
then a non-working attire # for them; either a 
sweepers dress of jacket and trowsers, unsoiled 
by soot, or the ordyiary^dress of a poor lad. 

The street appearance of the preseiff race of 
sweepers,.all adults, may every here and there bear 
out Charles Lamb’s dictum, that grown sweepers 
are by no fheans attractive. Some of them are 
broad-shouldered and strongly-built men, who, 
as they traverse the streets, sometimes look as 
grim as they are dingy. The chimney-scavager 
carries the implement of his calling propped on 
his shoulder, in the way shown in the daguerreo¬ 
type which I have given. His dress is usually a 
egwiket, waistcoat, and trowsers of dark-coloured 
corduroy; or instead of a jacket a waistcoat 
with sleeves. OveiNhis when at work the sweeper 
often wears a sort ff blouse or short smock-frock^' 
of coarse strong calico or canvas, which protects 
the corduroy suit fiom the soot. In this descrip¬ 
tion of the sweeper’s garb I can but sp^ak of those 
whose means enable them to attain the comfort of 
warm apparel in the winter; the poorer part of« 
the trade often shiver shirtless under a blouse 
which half coders a pair of threadbare trowsers. 
The cost of the torduroy suit I have mentioned 
varies, I was told by a sweeper, who put it 
tersely enough, u from 20s. slop, to 405. slap." 
The avgfage runs, 1 believe, from 285. to 33s., as 
regaras the better class of the sweepers. 

The diet of the journeymen, siocepers and the 
apprentices, and sometimes of their working em- 
pl%er, was described to me as geneially after the 
following fashion. My informant, a journeyman, 
calculated what his food “ stood his master,” as 
tie had orlce “ kept hisself.” 

■ Daily. 

# , 5. d. 

Bread and butter and coffee for break¬ 
fast . m # . .02 

A saveloy and potatoes, or cabbage ; 
or a “ fagot,” with the same vegetables; or 
fried fish (but not often); or puddmg, 
from a pudding shop; or soup (a twopenny 
plate) from a cheap eating-house; average 
from 2d. to 3 d . 0 2 £ 

Tea, same ^s breakfast . . 0 | 

0 6 j 

On Sundays the fare was better. They then 
sometimes had a bit of “ prinm fat mutton” taken 
to the oven, with u taturs to'mike along with it;” 
or a M fry of liver, if the old ’oman was in a good 
humour,” and always a pint of beer apiece. 
Hence, as some give their men beer, the average 
amount of 65 . or 65 . weekly, which I have given 


as the cost of the a board ” to the masters, is 
made up. The drtmken single-handed master- 
# men, I anstold, live on beer ana 44 a bite of any¬ 
thing they can get.” I believe there are few 
complaints of inefficient food. 

The food provided by the large or high master • 
sweepgrs is genePally of thg same* kind us the 
master and his family pftrtake of; among this 
class the journeymen are tolerably well provided 
for. , 

Iy the lower-class sweepers, however, the food iB 
imt so plentiful nor so good in kind as that pro¬ 
vided by the high master sweepers. The expense 
of keeping a man employed by a .large masttr 
sometimes ranges high as 8s. a week, hut the 
average, I am told, if per *eek; while 

those employed byaK^iow-ciass sweepers average 
about 5.i. a week. cost of their lodging may 

# be taken at fiom ft. to 2s. a week extra. 

The sweepers ^general are, I am assured, fond 
of oleaginous fooa ; fat broth, fagots, and what is 
often called 4 ‘ gp-easy ,r meat. 

They are cgnsidered a short-lived people, and 
among the journeymen, the masters ‘* on their own 
hook,” &c., few old men are to be met with. In 
one of the reports of the Board of Health, out 
of 4312 deaths among niaffis, of the age of 15 
and upwaids, the mortality among the sweepers, 
masters and men, was 1*, or one in 109 of the 
wholfe trade. As the calculation w»s formed, 
however, from data supplied by the census 
of 1&41, and on the# Tost Office Directory, 
it supplies no reliable information, as I shall 
‘snow when 1 come *to treat of the nightmen. 
Many of these men still suffer, l am told, from 
tfce chimney-sweeper’s cancer, which is said to 
aiise mainly fiom uncleanly habits. Some 
sweepers assuie me that tljey have vomited balls 
of soot. 

As to the abodes of the master sweepers , I can 
supply the follifwing account* of two. The soot, 

I should observe, is seldom kept long, rarely a 
month, on the premises of a sweeper, and is in the 
best 44 concerns” kept in cellars. 

The localities in which many of the Bweepers 
reside are tlif^'^^vfMt’^places in the district. 
Many of the houses m wnffli I found the lower 
class of sweepers were m a ruinous and filthy con¬ 
dition. f i he 44 high-class” sweepers, on the other 
hand, live in respectable localiti«B, often having 
back premises sufficiently large to stow away their 
soot. * * 

I ha't occasion to visit the hou«e of one of the 
persons from whom I obtained much inhumation. 
He is a master in a small way, a sensible man, 
and was one of the few who are teetotallers. His 
habitation, though small-^-being a low house only 
one story high—was substantially furnished with 
massive mahogany chairs, table, chests of drawers, 
&c, while on each side of the fire-plaoe, which 
•wap distinctly 4 vi»ible from tfie street oyer a hall 
door, were two buffets, with glass «^)drs, well 
filled with glas’s and c^ina vessels. It was a wet 
night, and a fire burned brightly m the stove, by 
the light of which might be seen the master of 
the establishment sitting on one side, while his 
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wife and daughter occupied the other; a neighbour 
sat before the fire with his fiack to the door, aridr 
altogether it stnick me as a comfortable-looking^ 
evening party. They were resting and chatting, 
quietly together after the labour of the day, and 
everything betokened the comfortable circum¬ 
stances in which tjie man, b$ sobriety gnd in¬ 
dustry, hnd been able to place himself. Yet this 
man bad been a elimbmg-boy, and one or the 
unfortunates who had [ost his parents when a 
child, and was apprenticed by the parish to,this 
business. From him I learned that his wasj wot 
a solitary instance of teetotalism (I have* be- 
fire gpoken^of anothef); that, in fact, there 
were some more, and one in ^particular, named 
Brown, who w^g%^ B ^ood speaker, and devoted 
himself during his leisuit^iours at night m 
advocating the principles wlrnh by experience he 
had found to eflect such greirt good to himself^ 
but he also informed me that majority of the 
others were a drunken and^dissiputed orew,*Kunk 
to the lowest degree of miseryyi yet recklessly 
spending every farthing they cou^i earn in the 
public-house. 

Different in every respect was another house 
which I visited in the course of my lnquines, in 
the neighbourhood ?>f H—street. Bethnal-green. 
The house was rented £>y a sweeper, a master on ! 
his own account, and every room m the place was lej 
to sweepers and their wives or women, which) with 
these men, often signify one and the same thing. 
The inside of the houseflooked as dark arf a coal¬ 
pit;' there was an msuffeiable smell of soot, 
always offensive to those unaccustomed to it;* 
and every person and every tiling which met 
the eye, # even to the caps and gowns of the w* - 
men, seemed as if they had just been steeped in 
Indian ink. In one # room was a sweep and his 
woman quarrelling. As I opened the door I 

caught the woids, “I *m d-d if I has it any 

onger. I’d see yin b-y wall d-d first, 

and you knows it.” The savage was intoxicated, 
for his red eyes flashed through ins sooty mask 
with drunken excitement, and his matted hair, 
which looked as if it had never known a comb, 
stood out from his head .nhalobono nbs 

of his own maclnflv. m **B-y Bet,” as he 

called her, did not seem a whit more sober than 
her man; and the shrill treble of her voice 
was distinctly audible till I turned the corner 
of <he street, whither I was accompanied by 
the master of *he hou'e, to* whom I had been re¬ 
commended by one of the fraternity as ifp intel¬ 
ligent nyui, and one who knew “ a thing or two.” 
“You see,” he said, as we tinned the corner, 

“ there isn’t no use a talkin’ to them ere fellows— 
they ’re all tosticated nbw, and they doesn’t care 
nothink for nobody; but they’ll be quiet enough 
to morrow, 'cept they yams somethink, and if they 
do then they ’ll be just as bad to-morrow night. 
They’re a awful lof, and nobodf ill niver f4o«.| 
any think y ith them.” This man was not by any 
means in-such easy circumstances as the master first 
mentioned. lie was merely a man working for 
bimseff, and unable to employ any one else in the 
business; as is customary with some of these 


people, he had taken the bouse be bad shown 
me to let to lodgers of his own class, making 
something by so doing; though, if his own ac¬ 
count be correct, I’m at a loss to imagine how 
he contrived even tb get his fent. From him £ 
‘obtained the following statement:— 

“ Y6s, I wa^a«climbing-boy, and-sarved arigler 
grinticeship for seven years. I was out on my 
printiceship when I*was fourteen. Father was a 
silk-weaver, and did all he knev^ to keep me from 
being a T sweep, but I would J>e a sweep, and 
nothtnk else.” JThi^ is* not so very uncommon a 
predilection, strange as it may seem.] “ So father, 
when he saw it was no f pse, got me bound prin- 
tice. Father’s alive now, anU near 90 years of 
age. I don’t know why I wished to bq a sweep, 
’cept it was this—there'was sweeps always lived 
about here, and I used to sle the bffys with lots 
of money a toasin’ and gamblin’, and wished to 
have money too. You see they got mofiey where 
tb<*y swept the chimneys; they used £o get 2d. or 
3d. for theirselves in a day, and sometimes 6d. 
fiom the people of the house, and that’s the 
way they always had plenty of money. I niver 
thought anythmk of the climbing; it wasn’t*,: m 
bad at all as some people would make you believe. 
Thor** are two or three wa*f of climbing. In 
Wide flues you climb with y<ftir elbows arid your 
legs spread out, your feet pressing against the 
sides of the flue ; but in narrow flues, such as 
nine-inch o^es, you must slant it; you must have 
your sides in the angles, it’s wider there, and go 
up just that way. 1 ’ [Here he threw himself into 
position—placing one arm close to his side, with 
the palm of the hand turned outwards, as if 
pressing the syie of the flue, <#mi extending the 
other arm high above his head, the band appa¬ 
rently pressing in the same manner.] “ There,” 
he continued, “that’s slantin’. You hist put 
youiself in that way, and see how smaft you 
make yourself. I niver got to say stuck mysflf, 
but a many of them did ; yes, and were taken 
out dead. They were smothered for want of itfr, 
and the fright, and a stayin’ so long in the flue; 
you see the waistband of their trowsers sometimes 
got turned down in the clnnbing, and in narrow* 
flues, when not able to get it up, then they stuck. 

I had f boy once—we were called to sweep a 
chimney down at Poplar. When we went in he 
looked up the $U£s, * Well, what is it like?’ I 
said. ‘Very narrow,’ says he,.‘don’t think I 
can get up there;’ so after some time we gets on 
top of the house, and takes ofl the chimney-pot, 
and has a look down—it was wider a’ top, and I 
thought as how he could go down. ‘You had 
better buff it, Jim,’ says I. I suppose you know 
w^at that means; but Jim woulcbi’t do it, and 
kept Ins trowsers on. So down he goes, and 
gets on veiy well till he comes to the shoulder of 
the flue, and then he couldn’t stir. He shouts 
down, ‘ I’m stuck.’ I shouts up and tells him 
what to do. ‘ CanV'jnove,’ says he, ‘ I’m stuck 
hard and fast.’ Well, the people of the house got 
fretted like, but I says to them, ‘ Now my boy’s 
stuck, but for Heaven’s sake don’t make a word 
of noise; don’t say a word, good or bad, and I’ll 
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see what I can, do.’i* So Itlocks the door, and 
buff* it, and forces myself up till I could reach 
bun with my hand, and as soon as he got his 
tfoortm my hand he begins to prize himself up, ^nd 
gets loosened, and comes out at the top again. 

I was stucJk myself, but I was Stronger nor *he, 
and I manages to get out again. Now I ’ll be 
bound to say if there was another master there 
<tis would kick up a^row and a-worrited, tfcat ere 
boy ’ud a niver come- out o’ that ere flue Alive. 
There was a many o’ them lost their lives id that 
way. MoSt all the printices use<? to come from the 
* House’ (workhouse.) There was jiobody to care 
for them, and some masters used them very bfcl. I 
was out of my time at fourteen, and began to get 
too stout to go up the flue$*; a so after knockin’ 
about for a year or so, a% I could do nothink else, 
I goes to sea on board a man-o’-war, and was 
away four year. Many of the boys, when they 
got too big and* useless, used to go to sea in them 
days—they couldn’t do nothink else. Yes, many 
of them went for sodgers; and I know some 
who went for Gipsies* and others who went for 
plgy^tors, and a many who got on to be swell- 
mobsmen, and thieves, and housebreakers, and 
the like o’ that ere. **!Jiero ain’t noth ink o’ that 
sort a-goin’ on now sin$ the Ack of Parliament. 
When I got back from sea father asked me to 
Lira his business; so I takes to the silk-weaving 
and lamed it, and then married a weavejess, and 
worked with father for a long time. Father was 
very well oft*—well off and comfortable for a 
poor man—but trade was good then. But it got 
had afterwards, and none on us was able to live 
at it; so I takes to kite chimney-sweeping again. 
A man might manage to /he somehow at the 
sweeping, but the weaving was o' no use. It 
was the furrin silks as beat us all up, that’s the 
whole trt&St. Yet they tells us as how they was 
a-doiiP the country good; but they may tell that 
to the marines—the sailors won’t believe it—not 
a on it. I’ve stuck to the sweeping ever 
since, and sometimes done very fair at it; but 
since the Ack there’s so many leeks come to it 
that I.don’t know how they live—they must be 
eatin’ one another up. 

“Well, since you ask then,Tt can tell you^hat 
our people don't care much about law; they 
don’t understand anythink about ji^li tics much ; 
they don’t mind things o’ that ere kind. They 
only minds to get drunk when they can. 
Some on them fellows as you seed in there 
niver cleans theirselves from one year’s end to 
the other. They 'll kick up a row soon enough, 
with Chartists or anybody else. I thinks them 
Chartists are a weak-minded set; they was 
too much a frightened at nothink,—a hu»dre*d o’ 
them would run away from one blue-coat, and 
that wasn’t like men. I was often at Chartist 
meetings, and if they’d only do all they said 
there was a plenty to stick to thJfh, for there’s a 
soraethink wdnts to be done very bad, for every- 
thiuk is a-gettin’ worser and worser every day. 
I used to do a good trade, but now I don’t yam a 
*hilli#g a day all through the year (1). 1 may walk 
at this time three or four miles and not get a 


chimney to sweep, and «then get only a sixpence 
or threepence,'' and sometimes notftmk. It’s a 
stafvin’, that’s what it is ;* there’s so^much 
*querying’ a-goin’ on. Querying! that’s what 
jWe calls under-working*. If they’d all fix a 
riglar price we might do very well still. I’m 
50 years of age, or thereabouts. I don’t know 
much alfbut the story of Mrs. Montague; it was 
afore my time. I heard of it though. I heard my 
mother talk about it; sbe used to read k out of 
book%jishe was ~a great read eh—none on ’em 
could sflmd afore her for that I jvas often at the 
dinner—the masters’ dinnd*—that was for the t 
hoys; but that’s nti'done away long since 
the Ack of Parliament. fr I camt-j^ell hew many 
there was at it, but I'.ierta^finTi a lot it’s impos¬ 


sible to tell. 


tell all the 
can’t, and 


How cf^fld any one te 
sweeps as is in Londa ? I ’in sure I 
I Tft sure nobody elsejcan.” 

Some # years baek^tlu^ sweepers’. houses were 
often indicated ky «n elaborate sign, highly 
coloured. A sweeper, accompanied by a “ chum¬ 
my” (once a common name for the climbing- 
boy, being a corruption of chimney), was de¬ 
picted on his way to a red brick house, ftom 
the chimneys of which bright yellow flames were 
^Teaming. Below was the* detail of thg things 
undertaken by the sweep, such as the ex¬ 
tinction •of fires in chimneys, the cleaning of 
smoke-jacks, &c., &c. A few of these signs, 
greatly f.toed, may be’seen ^.ill. A sweeper, Who 
is settled in what is accounted a “ genteel neigh¬ 
bourhood,” has now another way of making his 
calling known. He leaves a card whenever he 
heart a new comer, a tape being attached, so 
that it can be hung up in ^he kitchen, and thus 
the servants are always in possession of his 
address. The following is a customary style :— 

“ Chimneys swept by the improved machine, 
much patronized, bp the HumanelSociety. 

“ W. H., Chimney Sweeper and Nightman, 
1, - Mews, in returning thanks to the inha¬ 

bitants of the surrounding neighbourhood for the 
patronage he has hitherto received, begs to in¬ 
form them that hfca§vKg£ps all kinds of chimneys 
and flues in the best mannef?**** 

“ W. H., attending to the business himself, 
cleans smoke-jacks, cures smoky coppers, and ex¬ 
tinguishes chimneys when on fir^ with the 
greatest care and safety; and, by giving the* 
strictest personal attendaifce to businetfe, performs 
what he undertakes with cleanliness and punc¬ 
tuality, whereby he hopes to ensure a continence 
of their favours aifd recommendations. 

“ Clean cloths for upper apartments. Soot- 
Idoors to any size fixed. Observe the address, 
"l, -- Mews, near-.” 

At the top^of this card is an engraving of the 
machine ; at the foot a rude sketch of a night¬ 
man’s gart, with iAen at work. • All the cards I 
saw reiterated the address, so that no r^istake 
might lead the customer to a rival' Irudesman. 

As to their poli/ics, the sweepers are somewhat 

* Querying means literally Inquiring or asking for 
work at the different houses. The “ queriers ” among 
the sweeps are a kind of pedlar operatives. 
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similar to the dustmen <ind costermongers. „ A 
fixed hatred Co all constituted authority, which 
they appear to regard as the police and the “beak's,” 
seems* to be the sum total of their principles. 
Indeed, it almost assumes the character of a fixed 
law, that persons and classte of persons who are 
themselves disorcierljr, and to a certain extent 
lawless, always manifest the most supreme con-* 
tempt for the conservators of law and order in 
every degree. The police are therefore hated 
heartily, magistrates are feared and abonfujfited, 
and Queen, Lo^ds, and Commons, and eviry one 
u m authority, if known anything about, are con¬ 
sidered ifWiatural enemies. *A costermonger who 
happened, to bq^nresent while I was making in¬ 
quiries on thiS suojeclj^rolte in with this remark, 
The costers is the chapSlL-the government can't 
do nothink with them—the* alius licks the govern 
ment.” The sweepers havaji sovereign conterfipt 
for all Acts of Parliament, because the only £ct that 
had any reference to theAselvea “ threw open,” as 
they call it, their business to all who were needy 
enough and who had the capability of availing 
themselves of it. Like the “dusties” they aie, 

I am informed, in their proper element in times 
of riot and confusion ; but, unlike them, they are, 
to a man, Chartists,* understanding it too, amj 
approving of it, not because it would be calculated 
to establish a new order of things, bull in the 
hope that, in the transition from one system to 
the other, there might^be plenty of noise‘and not, 
and in the vague jflea that in some indefinable 
manner good must necessarily accrue to them¬ 
selves from any change that might take place. 
This I believe to be m perfect keeping witty the 
sentiments of similar classes of people m every 
country in the world. 

The journeymeif lay by no money when in 
work, as a fund to keep them when incapacitated 
by sickness, aecllent, or old.age. There are, 
however, a few exceptions to the general impro¬ 
vidence of the class ; some few belong to sick and 
benefit societies, others are members of btuial 
clubs. Where, lioweier, this is not the cane, and 
a sweeper becomes unable, j£ pvph illness, to con¬ 
tinue his work, tic iHode usually adopted is to 
make a raffle for the benefit of the'sufferer; 
the same means are resorted to at the death of a 
member of ^ie trade. When a chimney-sweeper 
Jjecomes infirm through uge, he has mostly, if not 
invariably, co refuge buuthe workhouse. 

The chimney-sweepers genet ally ar^regardless 
of the marriage ceremony . and when they do 
live frith a woman it is in a state of concubinage. 
These women are always among the lowest of the 
street-girls—such as lucifer-match and orange girls, 
some of the very poorest of the coster girls, and 
girls brought up among the sweepers. They 
are treated badly by them, and often enough leit 
without any remotse. The women are eqimll^as 
careless in these matte*? as the meh, and exchange 
one paramour for another with the same levity, 
so that there is a profniscuous intercourse con¬ 
tinually going on among them. I am informed 
that, among the worst class of sweepers living 
with women, not one in 50 is married. To these 


cot pies very few children arejborn; but I am not 
able to state the proportion as compared with 
other classes. 

%here are some curious customs among 9 the r 
London sweepers which deserve notice. Their May- 
day .festival is among the best known. The most 
intelligent df the masters tell me that they 
have taken this “ from the milkmen’s garland ” (of 
which %n engraving has been given). Formerly, say* 
they,ion the first of May thejmilkmen of London 
went 'through the streets, performing a sort of 
dance, for which* they jeceived gratuities from 
their customer^.* The music to which they 
danced was simply brrfsa plates mounted on poles, 
from the circumference of which plates depended 
numerous bells of* different tones, according to 
size ; these poles were adorned with leaves and 
flowers, indicative of the season, and may have 
been a relic of one of the ancient pageants or 
mummeries. c 

The sweepers, however, by adapting themselves 
more to the rude taste of the people, appear to 
have completely supplanted .the milkmen, who are 
now never seen in pageantry. Jn Strutt’s “^P%ts 
and Pastimes of the People of England,” 
the following with refereneg^/o the milk-people:— 

“ It is at this time,” th|t is in May, says the 
author of one of the papers in the Spectator, “ we 
see brisk young wenches in the country parishes 
dancing round the Maypole. It is likewise on 
the first Liy of this month that we see the ruddy 
milkmaid exerting herself in a most sprightly 
manner under a pyramid of silver tankards, and, 
like the Virgin Tarpeia, oppressed by the costly 
ornaments which her beneftyetdfs lay upon her. 
These decoi&tions of silver cups, tankards, and 
salvers, were borrowed for the purpose, and hung 
round the milk-pails, with the addition of flowers 
and ribands, which the maidens carried*^ on their 
heads when they went to the houses of thefc- cus¬ 
tomers, and danced in order to obtain a small 
gratuity from each of them. In a set of prints, 
called f Tempest’s Cries of London/ there is one 
called the ‘ Merry Milkmaid/ whose proper name 
was Kate Smith. She is dancing with the milk- 
pail, decorated as above mentioned, upon her 
head^ Of late ye&s the plate, with the other 
decorations, were placed in a pyramidical form, 
and carried by two chairmen upon a wooden 
horse. The mrfidens walked before it, and per¬ 
formed the dance without any incumbrance. I 
really cannot discover what analogy the silver 
tankards and salvers can have to the business of 
the milkmaids. I have seen them act with much 
more propriety upon this occasion, when, in place 
of these superfluous ornaments, they substituted a 
cow. 1 The animal had her horiis gilt, and was 
nearly covered with ribands of various colours 
formed into bows and roses, and interspersed with 
green oaken leaves and bunches of flowers.” 

With referemfehto the May-day festival of the 
sweepers the same author says :—“ The chimney¬ 
sweepers of London have also singled out the 
first of May for their festival, at which time they 
parade the streets in companies, disguised in 
various manners. Their dresses are usually deco- 
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rated with gilt pap<y and $ther mock fineries; 
they have their shovels and brushes in their 
hands, which they rattle one upon the other ; and 
■to this rough music they jump about in imitation 
of dancing. * Sortie of the larger companies have 
a fiddler with-them, and a Jack 4n the Green,-as 
well as a Lord and Lady of the May, (vho follow 
the minstrel with great stateliness, and dance as 
occasion requires. The Jack in the Green is a 
piece of pageantry consisting of a hollow frame of 
wood or wicker-work, made in the form of a 
sugar-loaf, Iftit open at the bottoitP, and sufficiently 
large and high to receive a man/ The frame is 
covered with green leaves aii*d buncfies of flcnvers, 
interwoven with each other, so that the man 
within may be completely concealed, who dances 
with his companions; »and the populace are 
mightily pleased with the oddity of the moving 
pyramid.” 

Since the date of the above, the sweepers 
have greatly improved on their pageant, substi¬ 
tuting for the fiddle the more noisy and appro¬ 
priate music of the street-showman’s dium and 
pipe«_,and adding tcv their party several diminu¬ 
tive imps, no doubt as representatives of the 
climbing-boys, clothed # in caps, jackets, and 
trowsers, thickly cove|ed with party-coloured 
shreds. These still make a show of rattling 
their shovels and brushes, but the clatter is un¬ 
heard alongside the thunders of the dium. In 
this manner they go through the vanous streets 
for three da\ s, obtaining money at various places, 
and on the third night hold a feast at one of 
their favourite public-houses, where all the sooty 
tribes resort, and, & tympany with their wives or 
girls, keep tip their festivity till the next morning 
1 find that this festival is beginning to disappear 
m many parts of London, fyut it still holds its 
ground, atfdfs as highly enjoyed as ever, m all the 
eastei^localities of the metropolis 

Jt is but seldom that any of the large masters 
go out .^n May-day ; this custom is generally con¬ 
fined to the little masters and their men. The 
time usually spent on these occasions is four 
days, duiing which as much as fiom 21. to 41. a 
day is collected ; the sums obtained on the three 
first days are divided accordfhg to the several 
kinds of work performed. But the proceeds of the 
fourth day are devoted to a supper. The average 
gams of the several performers on fliese occasions 
are as follows :— 

My lady, who acts as Columbine, 

and receives .... 2 s. per day. 

My lord, who is often the master 
himself, but usually one of the 


journeymen * . . . 

# 

Clown. 

3s. „ 

Drummer ..... 

4s. „ 

Jack in the green, who is often an 
individual acquaintance, anjf 
does not belong to the trade 

3*. „ 

And the beys, who have no term 
term applied to them, receive 
from . . . . Is. to 1». 6 d. „ 


The share accruing to the boys is often spent 


in purchasing some article of clothing for them, 
but the money got by the other individuals is 
mosftly spent in drink. 

The sweepers, however, not only go out on 
May-day, but likewise on the 5th of November. 
On the last Guy-Fawkes day, I am informed, 
some of tlfem received not qply^ience from the 
public, lAit silver and gold. “ It was quite a 
harvest,” they say. One of this class, who got 
up a gigantic Guy, Fawke4 and figure,of the 
Pope yilthe 5th of November, 1850, cleared, I am 
informed, 10/. over and above all expenses. 

For many years, al&, the sweepers wtere in the 
habit of partaking of « public dinner on'Jfhe 1st 
of May, provided for every climbing-hpy who 
thought pioper to atten6 f #$t?> the expense of the 
Hon. Mrs. Montagu. 'The romantic origin of 
this custom, from all I could learn on the subject, 
is rtns:—The lady referred to, at the time a 
widow, tyst her son, ■fnen a boy of tender years. 
Inquiries were set irn foof, and all London heard 
of the mysterious aisappearance of the child, but 
no clue could be fcflmd to trace him out. It was 
supposed that he was kidnapped, and the search 
at length was given up in despair. A long time 
aftei wards a sweeper was emplojsed to cleanse the 
clymneys of Mrs. Montagu’s*house, by Portman- 
square, and for thjs purpose, as was usual at the 
time, sen* a climbing boy up the chimney, who 
from that moment was lost to him. The child 
did not return the way he went up, but it is sup¬ 
posed that in his descent he into a wrong flue, 
and fflund himself, on getting out of the chimney, 
in one of the bedrooms. Wearied with his labour, 
it is ^aid that he mechanically crept between the 
sheets, all black and sooty as lie was. In this state 
he was found fast asleep by the housekeeper. The 
delicacy of Ins features and the* soft tones of his 
voice interested the woman. She acquainted the 
fi.mil v with the strange circumste|ice, and, when 
introduced to them with a clean face, his voice and 
appearance reminded them of their lost child. It 
may have been that the hardships he endured at 
so eaily an age had impaired his’memory, for he 
could give no aeg^nt^ of himself; but it was 
evident, from his manners from the ease 

which he exhibited, thaw he was no stranger to 
such places, and at length, it is said, the Hon. 
Mrs. Montagu recognised in him her long-lost 
son. The identity, it was understood, was proved 
beyond doubt. He was restored to bis rank in 
society, and in order the better to commemorate 
this singular restoration, and the fact of his 
having been a climbing-boy, his mother annu&lly 
pi^vidod an entertainment on the 1st of May, at 
White Conduit House, for all the climbing-boys 
*>f London who thought proper to partake of it. 
This annual feast was kept up during the lifetime 
of the lady, and, as might be expected, was 
numerously attend'*!, for since thsre were no ques¬ 
tion disked and no document^requircd to prov^ any 
of the guests to be climbing-boys, very many of 
the precocious urchins of #ie metropolis used to 
blacken their faces for t this special occasion. 
This annual feast continued, as I have said, at 
long as the lady lived. Her son continued it 
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only for three or four ye^rs afterwards, and then, 

I am told, left the country, and paid no further 
attention to the matter. « 

Of the story of the young Montagu, Charles 
Lamb has given the following account:— • # 

“In one of the state-be$s at Arundel Castle, 
a few years siilce—under a ducal caSiopy (that 
seat of the Howards is an object of curiosity tt> 
visitors, chiefly for its beds, in which the late 
duke was especially a connoisseur)—encircled 
with curtains of delicatest crimson, witji starry 
coronets interwoven—folded between al J.ur of 
sheets winter and softer than the lap where Venus 
lulled sfcscanius—was discovered by chance, after 
all methods of search had failed, at noon-day, 
fast asleep, ‘a lost ofc^tnney-sweeper. The little 
creature having somehow confounded his passage 
among the intricacies of those loidly* chimneys, 
by some unknown aperture had alighted apon 
this magnificent •chamber, Vand, tired with his 
tedious explorations, vkia unable to resist the 
delicious inviteinent to repose/which he there saw j 
exhibited ; so, creeping betwe&i the sheets very 
quietly, he laid his black head on the pillow and 
slept like a young Howard ”....“ A high 
instinct," adds Lf mb, “ was at work in the case, 
or I am greatly mistaken. Is it probable that a 
poor child of that description, with whatever 
weariness he might be visited, would have ven¬ 
tured under such a penalty as he would be taught 
to expect, to uncover the sheets of a dike’s bed, 
and deliberately to *iay himself down between 
them, when the rug or the carpet presented an 
obvious couch still far above his pretensions?—is 
this probable, I would asfc, if the great pojver of 
nature, which I contend for, had not been mani¬ 
fested within him, prompting to the adventure ? 
Doubtless, this yfmng nobleman (for such my 
mind misgives me he must be) was allured by 
some memory |<ot amounting to full conscious¬ 
ness of his condition m infancy, when he was 
used to be lapt by his mother or his nurse in 
just such sheets as he there found, into which he 
was now but Creeping back as into Ins proper 
incubation ( incunabula ) am^esting place. By 
no other theoryby t?Ts sentiment of a pre¬ 
existent state (as I may call it) can I explain a 
deed so venturous.” 

There is a strong strain of romance throughout 
t the stories of the lost and found young Montagu. 

I conversed with some sleepers on the subject. The 
majority had not so* much aB heard of the occur¬ 
rence, but two who had heard of it—‘both climb- 
ing-Boys in their childhood—had heard that the 
little fellow was found in his mothers house. In 
a small work, the *« Chimney-Sweepeis' Friend,'’ 
got up in aid of the Society for the Supersedence* 
of Climbing Boys, by some benevolent Quaker 
ladies and others (the Quakers having been 
among the warrnwt supporteis of the suppression 
of climbers), and “arranged " (the word “edited" 
not being used) by J. Montgomery, the case of 
the little Montagu is nb$> mentioned, excepting in 
t\*o or three vague poetical allusions. 

The account given by Lamb (although pro¬ 
nounced apocryphal by some) appears to be the 


Aore probable version; and to the minds of many 
is shown to be concfusively authentic, as 1 under¬ 
stand that, when Arundel Castle is shown to 
victors, the .bed in which the child was foi^id if 
pointed out; nor is it likely that in-such a place 
th§ story of tha ducal bed aud the little climbing- 
boy would*be invented. 

The following account was given by the wife 
of a respeetdbhrman (now a middle-aged womau,) 
and,she had often heard itVrom her mother, who 
passed a long life in the rfeighbourhood of Mrs. 
Mont.igu’s residence*:— « 

“ Lady M. hkd a son of tender years, who was 
supposed to Have bfcen stolen for the sake of his 
clothes. Some time after, there was an occasion 
when‘the sweep* # were necessary at Montagu 
| House. A servant noticed one of the boys, being 
at first attracted by ins superior manner, and her 
curiosity being excited fancied a resemblance in 
him to the losttihild She questioned his master 
respecting him, who represented that he had found 
him crying and without a home, and thereupon 
took him in, and brought him up to his trade. 
The boy was questioned apait from his m aster , as 
10 the treatment he leeeivecl; his answefs^ere 
favourable ; and the con&eqi^nee was, a compensa¬ 
tion was given to the nAn, and the boy was re 
tamed. All doubt was removed as to his identity." 

The annual feast at “ White Condick," so 
agreeable to the black fraternity, was afterwards 
continued in another form, and was the origin 
of a well-known society among the master 
sweepers, which continued in existence till the 
abolition of the climbing-boys by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment The masters and tjje better class of men 
paid a certain sum yeaily, for the purpose of binding 
the children of the contributors to other trades. In 
order to increase the funds of this institution, as 
the dinner to the bojs at White Oofri^it Hou-.e 
was an established thing, the masters continued it, 
and the boys of every muster who belonged to 
the society went in a sort of state to th^ usual 
place of entertainment every 1st of May, where 
they were regaled as formerly. Many persons 
were in the habit of flocking on this day to 
White Conduit House to witness the festivities of 
the sweepers on thus occasion, and usually contri¬ 
buted something towards the society. As 
soon, however, as the Act passed, this also was 
discontinued, fcnd it is no# one of the legends 
connected with the class. 

Sweeping op the Chimneys op Steam-Vessels. 

The sweeping of the flues in the boilers of steam¬ 
boats, in the Port of London, and also of land 
boillrs in manufactories, is altogether a distinct 
process, as the machine cannot be used until such 
time as the parties who are engnged in this busi¬ 
ness travel a long way through the flues, and 
reach the lovvb* part of the chimney or funnel 
where it communicates with the boilers and re¬ 
ceives the smoke m its passage to the upper air. 
The boilers in the large sea-going stoamers are 
of curious construction; in some lar«e steamers 
there are four ‘separate boilers with three furnaces 
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in each, the flues of|each bjjiler uniting in onl 
beneath the funnel; immediately beyond the end 
of the furnace, which is marked by a little wall 
•constructed of firebrick to prevent the coals acd 
fire from running off the firebars, there is a large 
open space Very high and wide, and which space 
after a month’s steaming is generally filled up with 
soot, somewhat resembling a Bnojjv drift collected 
i« a hollow, were it not for its colour aiyl the 
fact that it is sometim*es in a state of ignition*; it 
is, at times, so deep, that a man sinks to his middle 
in it the nfcment he steps acrotft the firebridge. 
Above his head, and immediately ^ver the end of 
the furnace, he may pe&eive 1 an opening iucvhat 
otherwise would appear to be a solid mass of iron; 
up to this opening, which reaetobles a doorway, 
the sweeper must clamber the best way be can, 
and when he succeeds in this he finds himself in a 
narrow pasgage completely dark, but with so strong 
a current of air crushing through it from the fur¬ 
naces beneath towards the funnel oveihead that it 
is with difficulty the wick lamp winch he carries 
in his hand can be kept burning. This passage, 
between the iron wjdls on either side, is lofty 
enough for a tall man to stand upright m, but 
does not seem at first *f any great extent; as he 
goes on, however, to wjiat appears the end, he 
finds out his mistake, by coming to a shaip ‘turn 
which conducts him back again towards the open 
space in the centre of the boiler, but which is now 
hid from him by the hollow iron walls wfnch on 
every side suriound him, and within which the 
waters boil and seethe as the living flames issuing 
from the furnaces rush and roar through these 
winding-passages; \ngther sharp turn leads back 
to the front of the boileis, and so on ffir seven or 
eight turns, backwards and forwaids, like the 
windings m a maze, till at the last turn a light 
suddenly A&aks upon him, and, looking up; he 
peiceivQte the hollow tube of the funnel, black and 
ragged with the adhering soot. • 

Her^ then, the labour of the sweeper com¬ 
mences : he is armed with a brush and shovel, and 
laying down his lamp in a space from which he 
has previously shovelled away the soot, which in 
many parts of the passage is knee deep, he 
brushes down the soot from Hie sides and roof 
of the passage, which being done he shovels it 
before him into the next winding; this process he 
repeats till he reaches, by degree!?, Ihe opening 
where he ascended. Whenever the accumulation of 
soot is so great that it is likely to block up the 
passage in the progress of his work, he wades 
through and shovels as much as lie thinks neces¬ 
sary out of the opening into the large space behind 
the furnaces, then resumes his work, brushing and 
shovelling by turns* till the flues are cleared; when 
this is accomplished, he descends, and the fire 
bars being previously removed, he shovels the soot, 
now oil collected together, over the firebridge and 
into the ashpit of the furnace; ottafr persons stand 
ready in the stoke-hole armed with long iron rakes, 
with which they drag out the' soot from the ash¬ 
pits ; and others shovel it into sacks, which they 
niftke fast to tackle secured to the upper deck, by 
*hich-they 41 bowse*’ it up out of the engine-room, 


and gither discharge it overboard or put it into boats 
preparatory to being taken ashore, in this man¬ 
ner %ai immense quantity of soot is removed from 
the 'boilers of a large foreign-going steamer when 
^lie gets into port, after a month or six weeks’ 
steaming, having burn#d in that time perhaps 700 
or 800 tons’of coal: this work js afways performed 
Uy the stokers and coal-trimmers in the foreign 
ports, who seldom, if ever, get anything extra 
for it, although it is no uncommon thing fpr some 
of them lo be ill for a week after it. 

In the* port *of London, however, the sweeper 
comes into requisition, who, besides going through 
the process already described, brings his HRtclune 
with him, and is thus enabled to cleiyise the 
funnel, and to increase the 4,, entity of* soot. Some 
of the master sweepers, who have the cleansing of 
the steam-boats in the river, and the sweeping of 
boildr flues are obliged ^to employ a good many'men, 
and make a great dJi\ of money by their busi¬ 
ness. The use of jmthraFite coals, however, and 
some modern improvements, by which air at a 
ceitain tempeiatuii? is admitted to certain parts of 
the furnace, have in many instances gre.itiy les¬ 
sened, if they have not altogether prevented, the 
accumulation of soot, by the prevention of smoke; 
and it seems quite possible, from the statements 
made by many eminent scientific and practical 
men who were examined before a select committee 
of the House of Commons, presided over by 
Mr. Mackmnon, in 1843, that by having properly- 
constructed stoves, and a sufficient quantity of 
pure air propeily admitted, not only less fuel might 
be burned, and produce a greater amount of heat, 
but si^ot would cease to accumulate, bo that the 
necessity for sweepers would be no longer felt, 
and theie would be no fear of fires from the igni¬ 
tion of soot in the flues of chindieys; blacks and 
smoke, moreover, would take their departure toge¬ 
ther; and with they the celebrated London fog 
might also, in a great measure, disappear. 

The funnels of steamers are generally swept at 
from 8 d. to Is. 6d. per funnel. The Chelsea 
steamers are swept by Mr. Allbrobk, of Chelsea; 
the Continental. la Mr. Hawse), of Rosemary- 
lane ; and the Irish and Scot&Wioarners, by Jfclr. 
Tuff, who resides in the East London district. 

Of the “ Ramoneur” Company. 

TiiEpatentRumoneurCompany demands, perhaps, 
a special notice. It was formed between four and 
five years ago, and has now four stations : bne 
in Little Harcourt-street, BrVanstone square ; an¬ 
other in New-road, Sloane-ftfreet; a third in 
Vharles-place, Euston-§guare; and the fourth in 
William-street, Poi tland-town. 

‘‘ This Company has been formed,” the pro¬ 
spectus ^stated, “ $or the purpose of cleansing 
chimneys with the Patent* Ramoneur Machine, 
and introducing various other improvements in 
the business of chimney sweeping. Chimneys are 
daily swept with this machine where others *ha>% 
failed.” 

The Company charge the usual prices, and all 
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the men employed hafe been brought up as 
sweepers. The patent machine is thus § de¬ 
scribed.— ' # f ' 

“The Patent Ramoneiir Machine consists of 
four brushes, forming a square head, which, 
means of elastic springs, contracts ox expands, 
according to the space it moves in; the rodf 
attached to this head or brush are supplied at 
intervals with a universal spring-joint, capable of 
tuming'even a right angle, and the whole is sur¬ 
mounted with a double revolving ball, haiivg also 
a universal spring-joint, which leads the brush 
with jjypainty into'every corner, cleansing its 
route most perfectly.” 

The ftconynendation held out to the public is, 
that the patented chiiflfcey-machinc sweeps cleaner 
than that in general use, and for the reasons 
assigned; and that, being constructed with iyore 
and better springs, it is capable of “ turning even j 
a right angle,” which tlv common machine often 
leaves uuswept. This was mid is commonly I 
said of the difference between t,he cleansing of the 
chimney by a climbing-boy and that effected by 
the present mechanical appliances in general use 
—the boy was “ better round a corner.” 

The patent mXchpies now woiked in London 
are iifteen in number, and fifteen men are tl*«s 
employed. Each man receives as a weekly wage, 
always in money, 14^., besides a suit Sf clothes 
yearly. The suit consists of a jacket, waistcoat, 
and trousers, of dusk-coloured corduiby ; also a 
“ frock” or blouse,* to wear when at work, £tid a 
cap; the whole being worth from 35*. to 4Os. 
This payment is about equivalent to that re¬ 
ceived weekly by the journeymen in the regular 
or honourable trade; for although higher in 
nominal amount ps a weekly remuneration, the 
llamoneur operatives are not allowed any per¬ 
quisites whatever. The resident or manager at 
•each station is’also a workifig chimney-sweeper 
for the Company, and at the same rate as the 
others, his advantage being that he lives rent-free. 
At one station .which I visited, the resident had 
two comfortable-looking up-stairs’-rooms (the 
stations being all imsmall^sti^.j), where he and 
his*wife lived;* while the tf cellar,” which was 
indeed but the ground floor, although somewhat 
lower than the doorstep, was devoted to business 
purposes, tie soot being stored there. It was 
• boarded off into sepaiate compartments, one being 
at the tiAe quite full'of soot. ‘All seemed as 
clean and orderly as possible. The itfnt of those 
twu*rooms, unfurnished, would not be less than 
4 8. or 5s. a week, so .that the resident’s,payment 
may be put at about 50t. a year. The patent- 
machine operatives Iweep, on an average, the same4 1 
number of chimneys each*as a master chimney¬ 
sweeper’s men in a good way of business ift the 
ordinary trade. . 

* t t 

Op the Brisk ani/Slaok Seasons, and the 
Casual Trade Ado no the Chimnev- 
* Sweepers. 

As among the rubbish-carters in the unskilled, 
and the tailors and shoemukers of the skilled 


trades, the sweepers# trade Clao hasits slackness 
and its briskness, and from the same cause —‘the 
difference in the seasons. The seasons affecting 
th£ sweepers’ trade are, however, the nc&ural* 
seasons of the year, the recurring summer and 
whiter, wh^e the seasons influencing the employ¬ 
ment of West-end tailors are the arbitrary seasons 
of fashion. • 

Th« chimney-sweepers’ bfisk season is in thl 
winfer, and especially at \i r hat may be in the 
respective household* the periods of the resump¬ 
tion and discontinuance of sitting-roodf fires. 

The sweepqrts seasons qf briskness and slack¬ 
ness, •indeed, may be said ^hen to be ruled by the 
thermometer, for the temperature causes the iji- 
crease or diminution bf the number of fires, and 
consequently, of the production • of soot. The 
thermoiuetrical period for fires appears to be from 
October to the following April, both inclusive 
(seven months), for during that' Season the tem¬ 
perature is below 50 J . I have seen it stated, and 
i believe it is merely a statement of a fact, that 
at one time, and even now in some houses, it was 
customary enough for what«were called ^^eat 
families ” to hu\e a fixed day (generally Michael- 
mas-day. Sept. 29) on whiefl to commence fires in 
the sitting-rooms, and another stated day (often 
May-day, May 1) on which to discontinue them, 
no matter what might be the mean temperature, 
whether too warm for the enjoyment of a fire, or 
too cold comfortably to dispense with it. Some 
wealthy persons now, I am told—such as call 
themselves “ economists,” while their servants and 
dependants apply the epithet “^mean”—defer fires 
until the temperature descends to 42°, or from 
November to March, both inclusive, a season of 
only five months. 

As tins question of the range of the ther¬ 
mometer evidently influences the seasons, and 
therefore, the casual labour of the sweepers, I will 
give the following interesting account of the 
changing temperature of the metropolis, mdtith by 
month, the information being derived from the 
observations of 25 years (1805 to 1830), by 
Mr. Luke Howard. The average temperature 
appears to be :— 


* Degrees. Degrees. 

January . . 3£T July . . 63T 

February . • . 38‘9 August . . 57'1 

Maich . . 42‘0 September . 50T 

April . . 47‘5 October . . 42’4 

May . . 54‘9 November. . 41*9 

June . . 59*6 December. . 383 


London, I may further state, is 2\ degrees 
wanner than the country, especially in winter, 
owing to the shelter of buildings and the multi¬ 
plicity of the fires in the houses and factories. In 
the summer the metropolis is about 1 i degree 
hotter than tl^ country, owing to want of free 
air in London, and’ to a cause little thought about 
- the reverberations from narrow streets. In 
spring and autumn, however, the temperature of 
both town and country is nearly equal. 

In London, moreover, the nights are 11‘3 
degrees colder than the days ; in the Country they 
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are 15*4 degrees cold%r. Th# extreme ranges of 
the temperature in the day,. ikJthe, capital, arefrom 
20° to 90°. The fchhrffmifeete* h<w fhllert 1 below 
zero fti the nighi'thn'e, bfttriet frequently. * 

Xu London thfc hottest* months are 28 degrees 
warmer than this* coldest; the' temperature'of 
July, which is*the hottest month, being 63*1,* 
and that of January, the*cold(*t. month, 351 

The month in which there are*the greatest 
number of extremes of heat and cold is January. 
In February and December there, are (generally 
speaking) only two such extreme variations, and 
five in July; through *the other months, how¬ 
ever, the extremes are more diffused, and there are 
only two spring and two autftmn months (April 
and June—-September anfl November), which are 
not exposed to great differences of temperature. 

The mean temperature assumes a rate of in¬ 
crease in the different months, which may lie 
represented by a curve nearly equal and parallel 
with one representing the progress of the sun m 
declination. 

p--M;_fro8ts occur*when the thermometer is 
about 39 J , and the dense yellow fogs, so peculiar 
to London, are the mo^t^irequent in the months of 
November, December, r/id January, whilst the 
temperature ranges below 40°. 

The busy season in the chimney-sweepers’ trade 
commences at the beginning of November, and 
continues up to the month of May; during the 
remainder of the year the trade is “ slack ” 
When the slack season has set in nearly 100 men 
are thrown out of employment. These, ns well as 
many of the single IiafMed masters, resyrt to other 
kinds of employment. Some turn costermongers, 
others tinkers, knife-grinders, &c\, and others 
migrate to the country and get a job at hay¬ 
making^ d? any other kind oi unskilled labour. 
Even during the brisk season there are upwards 
of 50 men out of employment ; some of these 
occasionally contrive to get a machine of theii; 
own, and go about “ kindling,”— getting a job 
where they can. 

Many of the master sweepers employ in the 
summer months only two journeymen, whereas 
they require three in the white/months; hut tl*is, 
T am informed, is not the general average, and that 
it will be more correct to compute H # fiy the whole 
trade, in the proportion of two and a half to two. 
We may, then, calculate that one-fourth of the 
entire trade is displaced during the slack season. 

This, then, may be taken as the extent of casual 
labour, with all the sufferings it entails upon im¬ 
provident, and even upon careful working-men. 

A youth casually employed as a sweeper gave 
the following account:—“ I jobs for the sweeps 
sometimes, sir, as I’d job for anybody else, and if 
you have any herrands to go, and will send me, 

I ’ll be unkimraon thankful/ I haven’t no father 
and don't remember one, and mdfher might do 
well but for the ruin (gin). I calls it ' ruin ’ out 
°f spite. No, I don’t care for it myself. I like 
beer ten to a farthing to it. She’s a ironer, 
sir, a stunning good one, but I don’t like to 
her* for she might yarn a hatful of 


browns—3*. 6tl. a day; %nd when she has pulled 
ttpjor a month or more it’s sturfhing is the 
difference.' Pd rather not be asked more about 
that. Her great fault against me is as I won’t 
Seftle. I was one time put to a woman’s shoe¬ 
maker as .worked ft# a ware’ufi. He was a 
illation, and I was to go prentice if it suited. 
But I couldn’t stand his confining ways, and I’m 
sartain sure that he only waqted me for some tin 
mother said she’d spring if all was square. He 
was badloff, and we lived bad, but he always pre¬ 
tended he was going to be stunning buqy. So I 
hooked it. I’d other piacdh—a pot-bo^J was 
one, but no go. Non/ suited. 

“ Well, I can keep myself now # by fobbing, 
leastways 1 can partly, fb/'T have a crib in a 
corner of mother’s room, and my rent’s nothing, 
and 'When she’s all right I’m all right, and she 
gets better as I grows bigger, I think. Well, I 
don’t know what I ’dTike^o be ; something like 
a lamp-lighter, I fihink. Well, I look out for 
sweep jobs among ^thers, and get them sometimes. 

I don’t know how often. Sometimes three morn¬ 
ings a week for one week ; then none for a month. 
Can any one live by jobbing that way for the 
sweeps'! No, sir, nor get a quarter of a living; 
bud?it’s a help. I know some very tidy sweeps 
now. I’m sure I don’t know what they are in 
the way of trade. O, yes, now you ask that, I 
think they’re masters. I’ve had 6d. and half-a- 
pint of beer for a morning’s § \v(irk, jobbing like. 

I carry soot for them, and I’m lent a sort Of 
jacket, or a wrap about me, to keep it off my 
clothes—though a Jew wouldn’t sometimes look 
at ’em# and there’s worser people nor sweeps. 
Sometimes I ’ll get only 2d. or 3</. a day for 
helping that way, a carrying sooj. I doi^t know" 
nothing about weights or bushels, but I know I’ve 
found it-heavy. 

“ The way, you a<fe, sir, is this Sere : I meets a 
sweep as knows me by sight, and he says, ‘ Come 
along, Tom’s not at work, and I want you. I 
have to go it harder, so you carry /he soot to our 
place to save my time, and join me again at No. 
89.’ That’s juslpi&e ticket of it. Well, no; I 
wouldn’t mind being a sweep tift myself with my 
own machine ; but I’d rather be a lamp-lighter. 
How many help sweeps as I do 1 I can’t at all 
soy. No, I don’t know whether it 10, or 20, 
or 100, or 1000. I’m no scholard, sir, that’s one 
thing. But it’s very seldom such asmt*’s wanted 
by them, liyan’t tell wh.it I "get for jobbing for 
sweeps in a year. I can’t guess at it, but 'a 
not so much, I think, ns from other kinds of job¬ 
bing. Yes, sir, I haven’t no doubt that the t'other* 

jobs for sweeps is in the same way as me. I 
think I may do as much as any of ’em that 
way, quite as much.” 

(fc? HIE “ LEEfts ” AMONG T&E CuiKNEY- 
SwEEPEJte. • 

The Leeks are men who hftve not been Brought 
up to the trade of chimney sweeping, but hav% 
adopted it as a speculation, and are so called from 
their entering green, or inexperienced* into the 
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business. There are I find ns many as 200 k?eks 
altogether afoong the master chimney-sweepers of 
the metropolis. Of the "high masters”‘the 
greater portion are leeks—no less than 92 out of 
106. I was informed that one of this class vVas 
formerly a solicitor, others 4iad been ladies’ shoe¬ 
makers, and o£hero master builders and brick¬ 
layers. Among the lower-class sweepers who 
have taken to this trade, there are dustmen, 
scavagers, bricklayers’ labourers, soldiereu coster¬ 
mongers, tinkers, and various other jjnflkilled 
labourers. , 

The leeks are repUrdcd with considerable dis¬ 
like .b^he class of masters* who have been regu¬ 
larly brought up to the business, and served their 
apprenticeships as climbing-boys. These look upon 
the leeks as men who intrude upon, or interfere 
with, their natural and, as they account it, legal 
rights—declaring that only such as have f>een 
brought up to the business should be avowed to 
establish themselves in it as masters. The chimney¬ 
sweepers, as far as I can learn, have never pos¬ 
sessed any guild, or any especial trade regulations, 
and this opinion of their rights being invaded by 
the leeks arises most probably from their know¬ 
ledge that during the climbing-boy system every 
lad so employed, unless the son of his employV, 
was obliged to be apprenticed. 

This jealousy towards the leeks does i.ot at all 
affect the operative sweepers, as some of these leeks 
are good masters, ancj ( among them, pesHaps, is to 
be found the majenty of the capitalists of the 
chimney-sweeping trade, paying the best wages, 
and finding their journeymen proper food and 
lodging. Into whatever district I travelled I 
heard the operative clvmney-sweepers speak highly 
In favour of some of the leeks. 

Many*of the small masters, however, said “ it 
were a shame ” foi* persons who had never known 
the horrors of climbing to coiwj into the trade and 
take the bread out of the mouths of those who 
had undergone the drudgery of the climbing 
system ; and there appears to be some little justice 
in their remarks. 

Since the introduction of 7 chines into the 


necessary for the wqrk, as viell as the subsistence 
of the workmen, in the form of wages and ap¬ 
propriating the proceeds of the labour, while the 
employed are those* who, for the sake 0 # the' 
present subsistence supplied to them, undertake to 
do‘the requisite'work for the employer. In some 
few trades these two functions are found to be 
united in the,, same individuals. The class 
knowr. as peasant proprieyirs among the cultf- 
vaUAs of tWe soil are at,, once the labourers 
and the owners of tfye land and stock. The cot¬ 
tiers, on the ot^lr hand, though rentifig the land 
of the proprietor, are, so to speak, peasant farmers, 
tilling the land for tfierast'lves rather than doing 
so at wages for some capitalist tenant. In handi¬ 
crafts and manufafcttjres the same combination of 
functions is found to prevail. ‘In the clothing 
districts the domestic workers are generally their 
own masters, and so again in many other branches 
of production. These trading •-operatives are 
known by dliferent names in different trades. In 
the shoe trade, for instance, they are called 
“ chamber-masters,” in the “ cabinet trade ” they 
are termed “ garret-masters,’’.and in “the coaler's 
trade” the name for them is “small trading- 
masters.” Some style “master-mqn,” and 

others, “single-handed masters.” In all occupa¬ 
tions, however, the master men nre found to be es¬ 
pecially injurious to the interests of the entire body 
of both capitalists and operatives, for, owing to the 
limited extent of their resources, they are obliged 
to find a market for their work, no matter at what 
the sacrifice, and hence by their excessive com¬ 
petitions they serve to lower the prices of the 
trade to a most unprecedented Ixtent. I have as 
yet met with no occupation in which the existence 
of acla 8 s of master-men has worked well for the in¬ 
terest of the trade, and I have found many which 
they have reduced, to a state of ahjeft Wretched¬ 
ness. It is a peculiar circumstance in connection 
with the master-men that they abound only in 
those callings which require a small amount of 
capital, and which, consequently, render it easy 
for the operative immediately on the least dis¬ 
agreement between him and his employer to pass 


chimney-sweeping "^rade the masters have in¬ 
creased considerably. In 1816 there were 200 
masters, and now there are 350. Before the ma¬ 
chines wer^ introduced, the high master sweepers 
, or “ great gentlemen,” as they were called, num¬ 
bered only about 20 ;*their present number is 
106. The lower-class and master-men speepers, on 
the other hand, were, under the climbing system, 
from 150 to 180 in number; bftt at present there 
are as many as 240 odd. The majority of these 
fresh hands are "leeks/’ not having been bred to, 
the business. * 

Of the Inferior Chimneysweepers—the 

“ KNULLlbRS ” AND “ QuERIERS.” * , 

« « 


from the condition of an operative into that of a 
tracing workmen, When among the fancy cabinet¬ 
makers I had a statement from a gentleman, m 
Aldersgate-sjreet. who supplied the materials to 
these men, that*a fancy cabinet-maker, the manufac¬ 
turer of writing-desks, tea-caddies, ladies' woik- 
boxes, &c., could bpgin, and did begin, business on 
less than 85 . fid. A youth hod just then bought 
mateiials of him for 2 s. fid. to “ begin on a small 
desk,” stepping at once out of the trammels of 
apprenticeship into the chaiacter of a master-man. 
No\4 this facility to commence business on a man’s 
own account is lar greater in the chimney-sweepers’ 
trade than even in the desk-makers/ for the one 
needs no previous training, while the other does. 

Thus when frther trades, skilled or unskilled, 


The majority of occupations in all civilized com¬ 
munities are divisible irfto two distinct classes, the 
employers and the employed. The employers are 
necessarity capitalists to a greater or less extent, 
providing generally the materials and implements 


are depressed, when casual labour is with a muss 
of workpeople more general than constant labour, 
they naturally inquire if they “cannot do 
better at something else,” and often resort to such 
trades as the chimney-sweepers*. It is open to 
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a de¬ 
better 
of the 

«ingl%handed master ehimney-sweepers ; ev^n 
though these men, from' the casualties of tlie 
trade in the way of " seasons,” *&c., are often 
exposed to great privations. 9 

There are in all 147 single-landed masters, 
■\ifrho are thus distributed throughout the metro¬ 
polis :—• * • 

Southwark (17), fchelsea (11), Marylebone, 
Shored itch, land ‘Whitechapel *(ecfth 9), Hackney, 
Stepney, and Lambeth (each 8), ^t. George’s-in- 
the-East (7), Rotherhi&he \6), St! GilesWand 
East London (each 5), Bethnal-green, Bermond¬ 
sey, Camberwell, and Clapta.m (each 4), St. 
Pancras, Islington, WaWorth, and Greenwich 
(each 3), St. James’s (Westminster), Holborn, 
Clerkenwell, St. Luke's, Poplar, Westminster, 
West London, City, Wandsworth, and Wool¬ 
wich (each 1); in all, J47. 

Thus we perceive, that the single-handed 
masters abound in the suburbs and poorer dis¬ 
tricts ;*and it is generally in those parts where 
the lower rate of wages is paid that these men 
are found to prevail. 4Their existence appears to 
be at* once the cause and* the consequence of the 
depreciation of the labour. 

Of the single-handed masters there is a sub-class 
known by the name of “knullers” or “ queriers.” 

The knullers were formerly, it is prdbable, 
known as knellers. The Saxon word Guylian 
is to knell (to knull properly), or sound a bell, and 
the name " knuller” accordingly implies the 
sounder of a bell, '^wl^ch has been done, there 
can be no doubt, by the London chimney-sweepers 
as well as the dustmen, to announce their presence, 
and as still done in some country parts. One in¬ 
formant hat known this to be the practice at thft 
town of f »Hungerford in Berkshire. The bell was 
in size between that of the muffin-man and the 
dustman^ 

* The knuller is also styled a " guericr” a name 
derived from his making inquiries at the doors of 
ftie houses as to whether his services are required 
or are likely to be soon required, calling even 
where they know that a tegular Resident chimney¬ 
sweeper is employed. The men go along calling 
“ sweep,” more especially in the suburbs, and if 
asked "Are you Mr. So-and-So’s m&n^” answer 
m the affirmative, and may then be called in to 
sweep the chimneys, or instructed to come in the 
morning. Thus they receive the full charge of an 
established master, who, for the sake of his 
character and the continuance of his, custom, must 
do his work properly ; while if buch work bo 
done by the knullftr, it will be hurriedly aitd 
therefore badly done, as all work is, in a general 
way, when done under false pretences. 

Some of the sharpest of these men, I am told, 
have been reared up as sweepers; tat it appears, 
although it is a matter difficult to ascertain with 
precision, the majority have been brought up to 
some generally unskilled calling, as scavagers, 
costermongers, tinkers, bricklayers’ labourers, 
•oldiers, &c. The knullers or queriers are almost 


all, skilled and unskilled alij:e. Distress, 
sire of change, a vagabond spirit, a hope to " 
themselves,” all tend to swell the ranks < 


all tg be found among tj?e lower class chimney¬ 
sweepers. There are, from the bests in formation 
to b» obtained, from 150 to 200 of them. Not only 
do they scheme for employment in the way I 
have described, but some of them call at the 
houses of both rich and poor, boldly stating that 
they had b*een sent by Mr. w —* to sweep the 
Abes. I%vas informed by several of the master 
sweepers, that many of the fires which happen in 
the metropolis are owing to* persons employing 
these "Hn tillers,” "for,” say the" high masters, 
"they scamp the work, andleave # a quantity of 
soot lodged in the chimney, which, in the event 
of a large fire being k*pt in the range or^rate, 
ignites.” This opinion as to the fires «in the 
chimneys being caused by the scamped work of 
the knullers must be taken with some allowance. 
Tradesmen, whose established business is thus, as 
they Account it, usurped, are naturally angry with 
the usurpers. 0 . 

There is another evil, so say the regular 
masters, resulting from the employment of the 
knullers—the lossef accruing to persons employ¬ 
ing them, as " they take anything they can lay 
their hands upon.” 

This, also, is a charge easy to* make,*but not 
easj* to refute, or even to sift. • One master chim¬ 
ney-sweeper told me that when chimneys are 
swept in rifih men’s houses there is almost always 
some servant m attendance to watch the sweepers. 
If the riclf,.I nm told, be watchful under these 
circumstances, the poor are mo^e. vigilant. 

The*distribution of the knullers or queriers'is 
as follows : Southwark (17), Chelsea and St. 
Giles’ U1 each), Shoreditch and Whiteehapel (10 
each), Lambeth (9), Marylejione, Stepney and 
Walworth (8 each), St. George’s in the East and 
Woolwich (7 each), Islington afid Hackfiey (6 
each),. East London, Rotherhithe, and Greenwich 
(5 each), Paddington* St. Pancras A East London, 
Retherhithe and Greenwich (5 each), Paddington, 
St. Pancras, Bethnal Green, Bermondsey, and 
Clapham (4 each), Westminster, St. Martin’s, 
Holborn, St. Luke’s, West London* Poplar, and 
Camberwell (3 eacj|^: St. James’s (Westminster), 
Clerkenwell, City of London. and Wandsworth 
(2 each), Kensington (1 ); in all, 183. 

Like the single-handed men the knullers abound 
in the suburbs. I endeavoured to find ^ knuller 
who had been a skilled labourer, and was referred 
to one who, I was told, bad been a *vorking 
plumber, and^a "good hand at spouts.” I found 
him a doggeuly ignorant man; he saw no good, 
he said, in books op» newspapers, and " wouldrft 
say nothing to me, as I’d told him it would be 
pointed. He wasn’t a going Jo, make a holy- 
snow [so I understood him] of his- self.” 

Another knuller (to whom I was referred by a 
master who occasionally employed him as a jour¬ 
neyman) gave me thf following, account. He was 
"domj just middling” when*I saw him, he gjiid, 
but his look was that of a man who had known 
privations, and the soot actually seemed to bring 
out his wrinkles more fully, although he told me he* 
was only between 40 and 50 years old; he b** 
lieved he was not 46. 
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(< l was hard brought up, sir,” he said; “ ay, 
them as ’ll i»ad your book—I mean them readers 
as is well to do—-cannot fancy how hard. Msther 
was a widow; father was nobody knew where ; 
ahd, poor woman, she was sometimes distraotcvi 
that a daughter she had before her marriage, went 
all wrong. Site w/is a washerwoman, and slaved 
herself to death. She died in the ho*se [work- 
house] in Birmingham. I can read and write a 
little. JL was sent to* a charity school, and when I 
was big enough I was put ’prentice i> a gun¬ 
smith at Birmingham. I’m master of thft Business 
generally, but my f#rticler part is a gun lock-filer. 
No, Hf> I can’t say as even I liked it; nothing but 
file file, all day. I used to wish I was like the 
free bits o* boys that used to beg steel filings 
of me for their fifth of November fireworks. I 
never could bear confinement. It's made me 
look older than I ought, I know, but what can it poor 
man do] No, I never card] much about drinking. 

I worked in an iron-foundry when I was out of 
my time. I had a relation that was foie man 
there. Perhaps it might be that, among all the 
dust and heat and smoke and stuff, that made me 
a sweep at last, for I was then almost or quite as 
black as e sweep. 

“ Then I come <ap to London ; ay, that must 
be more nor 20 years back. 0, I came up* to 
better myself, but I couldn’t get worlq either at 
the gun-makers—and I fancy the London masters 
don’t like Birmingham hands—nor /tv. the iron- 
foundries, and tlje ^iron-foundries is nothing in 
London to what they is in Staffordshire and 
Warwickshire ; nothing at all, they may say what 
they like. Well, sir, I soon got very b^d off. 
My togs was hardly to call togs. One night—and 
it was a coldish niglit, too—I slept m the park, 
and was all stiff*and shivery next morning. As 
I was wandering about near the park, I walked 
up a street neaj the Abbey-^Kmg-street, I think 
it is—and there waa a picture outside a public- 
house, and a writing of men wanted for the East 
India Company’s Service. I went there again 
in the evening, and there was soldiers smoking 
and drinking up and down, mjd I ’listed at once. 

I was to have my-full bounty when I got to the 
depot—Southampton I think they called it. Some¬ 
how I began to rue what I’d done. Well, I 
hardly can tell you why. 0, no; I don’t say I 
was badly used ; not at all. But I had heard of 
snakeB and things in tlje parts 1 was going to, and 
I gently hooked it- I was a navvy^on different 
rails after that, but I never was strcffig enough for 
thitt there work, and at last* I couldn’t get any 
more work to do. I came back to London; well, 
sir, I can’t say, as ^ou ask, why I came to Londoy 
’stead of Birmingham. I seemed to go natur^ 
like. I could get nothing to do, and Lord ! what 
I suffered ! I once fell down in the Cut from 
hunger, and I was lifted into<>Watchorn’g, and he 
said ,to his men, ‘ (}i\e the poor fellow a 4 iittle 
drop of brandy, and after that a biscuit; the best 
things he can have.' Me'saved my life, sir. The 
people at the bar—they see’d it was no humbug— 
gathered 7^d. for me. A penny a-piece from 
some of Maudslay’s men, and a halfpenny from a 
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&ent that, hadn’t jio othe$ change, and a poor 
woman as I waa going away slipt a couple of 
trotters*into my hand. 

r ‘‘ I slept at a lodging-house, then, in Bal^vin’s* 
gardens when I had money, and one day in Gfray’s 
nwi-Iane I picked up an old gent that fell in the 
middle of* the street, and might have been run 
over. After he’d felt in all his pockets, and 
foun<J he was'all right, he gave me 5s. I knew*a 
swt?p, for I sometimes slejn. in the same house, in 
King-street, Drurv-lane; and he was sick, and 
was going to thi big house. And he«told me all 
about his machines, that’s six or seven years back, 
and*aid if T'd pay*2s. Qcl. down, and 2s. 6d. a 
week, if I couldn’t pay more, I might have his 
machine for 20.9.* *1 took it at 17$. 6c£., and paid 
him eveiy farthing. Hhat just*kept him out of 
the house, but he died soon after 

‘‘.Yes, I’ve been a sweep ever since. I ’vehad 
to shift as well as I could I don’t know that I 
I’m what you call a Null* r, or a Querier. Well, 
if I’m asked if I’m anybody’s man, I don’t like 
to say ‘no,’ and I don't like to say ‘yesj’ so I 
says nothing if I can help it. Yes, I call at 
houses to ask if anything’s wanted. I Ve got a 
job that way sometimes, elf they took me for 
anybody’s man, I can’t help that. I lodge'with 
another sweep which is better off nor I am, and 
pay him 2s. 9 d. a week for a little Btair-head 
place with a bed in it. I thmk I clear 7$. a 
week, bne week with another, but that’s the out¬ 
side. I never go to church or chapel. I’ve 
never got into the way of it. Besides, I wouldn’t 
be let m, I e’pose, in my togs. I Ve only myself. 
I can’t say I much like^wlfat I’m doing, but 
what can a poor man do 1 ” 

Of the Fires of London. 

* a 

Connected with the subject of chimney sweeping 
is one which attracts far less of the attention of 
the legislature and the public than its importance 
would seem to demand : I mean the fires in the* 
metropolis, with their long train of calamities, 
such as the loss of life and of property. These? 
calamities, too, especially as regards the loss of 
property, are almost all endured by the poor, 
thh destruction of whose furniture is often the 
destruction of their whole property, as insurances 
are rarely fefffccted by them; while the wealthier 
classes, in the case of fires, are not exposed to the 
evils of houselessness,. and may be actually 
gainers by the conflagration, through the sum for 
which the property was insured. 

“ The daily occurrence of fires in the metro¬ 
polis,” say the”Board of Health, “their extent, 
th« number of persons who perish by them, the 
enormous loss of property they occasion, the pre¬ 
valence of incendiarism, the apparent apathy with 
which such calamities are regarded, and the 
rapidity withnvhich they are forgotten, will here¬ 
after be referred to as evidence of a very low 
socialconditionand defective administrative organi¬ 
zation. These fires, it was shown nearly a cen¬ 
tury ago, when the subject of insurance was de¬ 
bated in Parliament, were freouently caused from 
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•not having chimneys swept in proper time.” I j 
am informed that*a chinyiey may be on firt? for 
many days, unknown to the inmates of the house, 
and finally break out in the body of the building 
by* its getting into contact with some beam or | 
wood-work. The recent burning of LimeTioustv 
Church was occasioned by the soot collected in 
the flue taking fire, and becoming red hot, when 
it ignited the wood-work in loof. The flue, 
or pipe, was of iroy. * \ 

From a return*made by Mr. Bt*aid\food of 
the houses and properties (destroyed m the metro¬ 
polis in^he three years endinj^m 1849 inclusne, 
it appears that the total number wft 111] : of 
contents destroyed (\\»hich, being generally insured 
separately, should be kept distinct) there were 
1013. The subjoined tabid gives the particulars 
as to the proportion inSurcd and uninsured :— 



Insured. 

'Uninsured. Total. 

Houses . 

914 ‘ 

1 197 mi 

Contents 

609 

404 1013 


1523 

601 2124 

“ The proportion per ce#t. of the uninsured to 

the iifbured, would be- 




^- | j Insured. 

Uninsijred. 

Total. 

• r 

.mi 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 


Houses . 

82 3 • 
G0-1 

17-7 

100 

Contents 

- 10J3j 

39-ft* 



12121! 

71-7 

• 28 -S 

100 


The following table gives the total number of 
f^res in the metropolis during a series of years; 
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Here, then, we perceive that there are, upon an 18^9, the number had gradually progressed t<f 
average o,f 17 years, no lessnhan 770 u fires’' per 838, or 28 in every IQ,000 h&ises. 
annum, that is ft) say, 29 houses in every 10,000 We have here, however, to deal more parties* 
are discovered to be on fire every year; and abouj larly with the causes of these fires, of which the 
one-fourth of these are uninsured. In the year^ following table gives the result of many years’"va- 4 
1833 the total' number of fires was only 458, or’ r luable experience :— 

20 in every 10,0Q0 inhabited houses, whilst, in * * * « 

TABULAR EPITOME OF METROPOLITAN FIRES,, f FROM 1833 to 1849. 


•By W. Baddeley, 29, Alfred ^jpreet, Islington. « 



1833:1834 

1835 

183fi| 1837(1838 

iraS 

184o] 11141 ]l842 lH43|l844 1 8*', 18l# 

I 1 

1847 1848 1849, Total. Average 

Stlghtly damaged 
Seriously nlfnaged 

39*1 

.‘till 

315 

397 

357 

383 

402 

451 

438! 

521 48# 502] 

431 1 

576 

536 

609 

682! 

6,574 

470 

135' 

lit) 

125 

*134 

122 

152 

165 

2041 

234] 

224 » 

<231 

237 

244 

2&) 

m 

269 

228; 

2,956 

211 

Totally destroyed 
Total No. oi Firer 

31 

m 

.11 

33 

22 

33 

17 

20 

24' 

24 

29; 

23 

32 

20 

27 1 

27 

28 

365 

26 

45H 

482 

471 

564 

501 

568 

584 

6HI 

696 

769' 

749 

702 

707, 

834 

836 

005 

838 

9,894 

770 

False Alarms .... 

59, 

63 

66 

66 

119 

80 

70 

84 1 

* 7 1 

61 ( 

7»j 

70 

81 ‘ 

M9 

88- 

120 

76 

1,150 

82 

Alarms from 

! 










. 





Chimneyson Fire 

75 

ion 

106 

126 

127 

107 

101 

98 

92 

82, 

83 

94 

87 1 

69 

66 

86 

&9 

1,307 

94 

Total No. of Calls 

592, 

651 

643 

756 

717 


755 

t<03 

655 

912j 

911 

920 

875 

022 

990 

1011 

1003 12,351 

882 

Insuran.on Build- 

1 






1 










ing and Contents 




tjco 

173 

161 

169 

237 

343 

321; 

276 

313 

313 

302 

2G3 

310 


3,718 

266 

Insurances on 



« 











I 




Building only .. 




7S 

47 

59 

flu 

92 

149 

116: 

124 

138 

107 

137 

125 

120 

163 

1,508 

108 

Insurances on 








I 


I 










Contents only. 




1041 

7« 

128 

115 

104 

52 

1121 

107 

94 

73 

125 

157 

134 

72 

1,453 

104 

Uninsured . 




218 

205 

220 

242 

248 

152 

220 i 

242 

217 

214 

270 

291 

241 

235_ 

38215 

230 


Thus we perceive that, out of an average of Here, then, jpe find that while the greatest pro- 
665 fires per annum, the infonnation being de- portion of fires are caused by # a«:idents with candles, 
rived from 17 years’^experience, the following, about one-ninth of the fires above mentioned arise 
were the number of fires produced by different fiom foul fines, or 75 out of 665, a circumstance 
causes :— Average which teaches us the usefulness of the class of la- 

No. of bourers of whom we have been lately treating. 

Annurrf. r It would seem that a much larger proportion of 
Candles, various accidents with . . 169^ the fires are wilfully produced than appear in the 

i Flues, foul, defective, &c. . . .75* above table. 

I Unknown ..... 63 The Board of Health, in speaking of incen- 

Gas . . . . . . 4(U diarism in connection with insurance, report :— ’ 

I Stoves over-heated .* . . .37 '* Inquiries connected with measures for the im- | 

! Linen, drying, airjng, &c. . . .30 provement of the population have developed the 

| Accidents of various kinds, for the most operation of insurances, in engendering crimes 

I part unavoidable . . . .27 and calamities; negatively, by weakeifcn^ natural 

Fire heat, application of, to various ha- responsibilities and motives to care antf fore- 

zardous manufacturing processes . . 26 thought; positively, by temptations held out to 

Fire sparks.21 the commission of crime in the facility with#vhich j 

Shavings, loose,*ignited . . .20 insurance money ia usually obtainable. 

Carelessness, palpable instances of . 18 “ The steady increase in the number of fires 

Furnaces, kilns, &c., defective h** over- in the metropolis, whilst our advance in the arts 

heated' . . . . . .16 gives metlns for their diminution, is ascribable 

Children playing with fire or caudles . 14 maiiVy to the operation of these two causes, and 

Tobacco smoking . . . .14 to the division and weakening of administrative 

Spontaneous combustion . . .13 authority. Jrqpi information on which we can 

‘ Wilful ...... 12 rely, we feel assured that the crime of incen- 

Lucifer-matches . * . . .11 diarism for the sake of insurance money exists to 

Ovens . . . .<17 a f ar greater extent than the public are aware of.” 

FirAs, kindled on hearths nqd other Mr. Braidwood has expressed his opinion that 

improper places.7 only one-half of the property in the metropolis is 

Suspicious.7 insured, not as ftHiumbers of property, but [as to 

Lamps . . ' . . .5 lvalue*; but the proportion of insured and unin- 

Drunkenness. 5 sured houses could not be ascertained. 

Lime, slaking of . . .4 Mr. Baddeley, the inspector to the Society for 

Apparel, ignited*on the person, . . 4 the Protection of Life from Fire, who had given 

Fireworks.*4 r attention to the subject for the last 30 years, gave 

Hot cinders put away ... 3 the Board the following account of the increase of 

Incautious, fumigation © . .3 fires :— 

Reading, working, or smoking in bed . 1*33 

Hearths defective . . . . 1*25 

665 
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1 

.Fires per 
•fVnnum 
Houses and 
Properties. 

Of which 
were 
Totally 

Uninsured. 

Proportion 
per Oant. 
of Insured 
Houses and 
Properties 
Burnt. 

In the first seven 




years there were 


0 


on an average . 

623 , 

216 

65-15 

In the second 


• , 


seven years . . 

. 790 

• 

244 

*09-3 

0 


Daring this period there hay been a great in¬ 
crease in the number of dwellings, but^this has 
been chiefly in subur&an places, where fires rarely 
occur. # , 

“ The frequency of # fires,” it is further stated, 
“led Mr. Payne, the coroner of the City of 
London, to revive the exercise of the coroner's 
function of inquiring into the causes of fires; 
most usefully. Out of 58 inquests held by him 
(in the City of London and the borough of 
Southwark, which comprise only one-eighteenth 
of the houses of the metropolis) since 1845, it 
appears that, 8 were proved to be wilful; 27 
apparently accidental’; and 23 from causes un¬ 
known. including suspicious causes. The propor¬ 
tion of ascertained wilful fires was, therefore, 23 
per cent.; which gives strong confirmation to the 
indications presented by the statistical returns as 
to the excess of insured property burnVabovc un- 
^ifisurcd.” 

The at once mean and reckless criminality of 
arson, by which a man exposes his neighbours to 
i the risk of a dPeaJful death, which he himself 
takes measures to avoid, has long,*aml on many 
occasions, gone unpunished in London. The 
insurance companies, when a demand is made upon 
them ft* i*loss through lire, institute an inquiry, 
carried on quietly by their own people. The 
claimant is informed, if sufficient reasons for such 
a ste^ appear, that from suspicious circumstances, 
which had come to the knowledge of the com¬ 
pany, the demand would not he complied with, 
and thht the company would resist any action for 
the recovery of the money. The criminal becomes 
alarmed, he is afraid of confimttmg liimsey, and 
so the matter drops, and the insurance companies, 
not being required to pay the indemnification, are 
satisfied to save tfieir money, ancl let the incen¬ 
diarism remain unnoticed or unpunished. Mr. 
Payne, the coroner, has on some occasions strongly 
commented on this practice as one which showed 
the want of a public prosecutor. 

A few words,as regards the means of extim* 
tion and help at fires. 

Upwards of two years ago the Commissioners 
of Police instructed their officers to note the time 
which elapsed between the earnest alarm of fire 
and the arrival of the first engine. Seventeen 
fires were noted, and the average duration of time 
before the fire-brigade or any parochial or local 
fire-engine, reached the spot, was 36 minutes. 
Two or three of these fires were in the suburbs; so 


that in this crowded city, so densely packed with 
houses and people, fifteen fires raged unchecked 
for more than half-ai*hour. 

There are in the metropolis, i*)t including the 
more distant suburbs, 150 public fire stations, 
with engines provided under the management of 
*the parochial authorities. The fire-brigade has 
but seventeen statlbns on laryi, and two on the 
river, which are, indeed; floating engines, one 
being usually moored near Southwark-bridge, the 
other having no stated plpce, being changed in its 
locally, as may be considered^best. In the course 
of ahfee years, the term of the official inquiry, 
the engines of the fire-brigade replied on the 
average the place where h fire was ragjgg thi*+j- 
[ five times as the* earliest means of assistance, 

! when the parochial engines did the sdme only in 
the proportion of two to the thirty-five. 

Mr. Braidwood, the director of the fire-brigade, 
p/ated, when questioned on the subject with a view 
to a report to be lud before Parliament, that “ the 
average time of aiPengine turning out with horses 
was from three to seven minutes.” The engines 
are driven at tie rate of ten miles an hour along 
the streets, which, in the old coaching days, was 
considered the “ best royal mail pace.” Indeed, 
there have been frequent # complaints of the 
Rapidity with which the lire-engines are driven, 
'and if the drivers were not skilful and alert, it 
would # rcally amount to recklessness. 

“ Information of the breaking out of a fire,” it 
is stated in the report, “will be conveyed to the 
station of the brigade aU the rate of about five 
miles an hour: thus m the case of the occurrence of 
a fire within a mile of the station, the intelligence 
may be conveyed to the station in about twelve 
minutes; the horses will be put to, and the 
engine got out into tile street in about five 
minutes on the aveiage ; it traverses the mile in 
about six minutes; and the water has to be got 
into the engine,, which will*occupy about five 
minutes, making, under the most favourable cir¬ 
cumstances for such a distance, 28 minutes, or for 
a half-mile distance, an average of not less than 
20 minutes.” 

The average distance of the occurring fires 
from a brigade station were, however, during a 
period of three years, terminating in 1850, up¬ 
wards of a mile. One was five miles, several 
four miles, more were two miles, and a mile and 
a half, while the most destructive Tres were at an 
average distance of a# mile and three quarters. 
Thus it,was impossible for a fire-brigade to give 
assistance? as soon as assistance was needed, and, 
under other cirtfumstances, might have b£en ren¬ 
dered. And all this damage may and does very 
often result from what seams so trifling a neglect 
as the non-sweeping of a chimney. 

Mr. W. Baddeley, an engineer, and a high 
authority on this subject, has stated that he had 
8$tei#led fires far 30 years in London, and that, of 
838 fires which took place in 1849, %wo«thirds 
might have been easily extinguished had there 
been an immediate application of waten In some 
places, he said, delay originated from the •turn¬ 
cocks being at wide intervals, and some of the 
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companies objecting to let any but their own 
servants have the command of the main-cocks. 

The Board of Health h#ve recommended tbffe 
formation of a series of street-water plugs withip 
short distances of each other, the water to be coty 
stantly on at high pressure night and day, and the, 
whole to be under the charge of n trained body 
of men such as compose the piesent fire*brigade, 
provided at appointed stations with every net^ssary 
appliance in the nay of hose, pipes, ladders, kc. 
“ The hose should he'within the reach,” it is 
urged in the repost, “fixed, and applied |»n ai 
average of not more than five minutes froih 'the 
time of the alarm'being given ; that js to say, in 
}*$% thaiwwie-fourth of the timq within which iire- 
engines nrg brought to bear under existing ar¬ 
rangements, and with a still greater proportionate 
diminution of liskb and serious accidents ” 

Nor is this mode of extinguishing flies a mcie 
experiment. It is successfully piactiscd m some 
of the American cities, Philadelphia among the 
number, and in some of <?ur own manufacturing 
towns. Mr. Emmott, the engineer and manager 
of the Oldham Water-works, lufi> dr.-on ibcd the 
practice m that town on the occurrence of fires- 

“ In five cases out of six, the hose is pushed 
into a water-plug, and the water thrown upon a 
building on lire, for tin* av cm ago incisure of wales ' 
in this town is 146 feet; by this means our files 
are geneially extinguished even befoie tin; heav y 
engine arrives at the spot The hose is much 
preferred to the engine, on account of tJiP speed 
with which it is applied, and the readiness with 
which it is used, for one man can manage a hf*s- 
and throw as much water on the building on fut 
as an engine woiked by many men. On ^his 
account we veiy laiely indeed use the engines, as 
they possess no advantage whatever ovei the 
hose.” # 

When the city of Hamburgh was rebuilt two 
or three years hac£, after its distinction by fur 
it was lelmilt chiefly under the direction of Mr 
W. Lmdley, the engu cer, and, as far as Mr. 
Lmdley could accomplish, on Mintaiy principles, 
such as the abolition of cesspools. The arrange¬ 
ments for the surface cleansing of t+he stie.ets by 
means of the hose and )et and the water-plugs, 
are made available for the extinction of files, and 
with the following Jesuits, as communicated by 
Mr. Liudley •-»- 

• “Have there been fires m buildings in Ham¬ 
burgh in the* portion of the town rebuilt 1 —Yep, 
repeatedly. They hifve all, however, f £>(‘en put 
out at^Jnce. If they had had to wait the usual 
time for engines and water, say 20 minutes or 
half an hour, these might all have led to exten¬ 
sive conflagrations. * 

“What has been the effect on insurance 7 — 
The effect of the rapid extinction of fires has 
brought to light to the citizens of Hambuigh, the 
fact that the greater proportion Sf their firts we 
the work of incendiaried, for the sake of the in¬ 
surance money. A person is absent; smoke is 
seenJto exude; the alarm of fire is given, and the 
dcor is forced open, the jet applied, and the fire 
extinguished immediately. Case after case has 


occurred, where, upon the fire being extinguished^ 
the«arrangement8 for the spread of the fire are 
found and made manifest. Several of this class 
of incendiaries for the insurance money are now 
m prison. The saving of money alone, by the 
j ^prevolition of fires, would be worth the whole Ex¬ 
pense of the like arrangement in London, where 
it is -well known tfiat similar practices prevail ex¬ 
pensively.” 

The following- •statement was given by Mr. 
Quick, ifii engineer, on this subject:— 

“After the destruction of the terminus of the 
j South Western linkway by fire, I recommended 
i them to have a Ovncli mam, with 3-incTi outlets 
i leading^) six sttind-piptfs, with joining screws for 
I liost'-pipes to be attached, and tlrnt they should 
! cany a 3-iuch pipe, <]f the same description up 
| into each floor, so that a tysc might be attached 
i m any loom whole the fire commenced. 

“.In how many minutes may the hose he 
attached 7 '—There is only the tim<; of attaching 
1 tin. hose, which need he nothing like a minute. 

! J have maced i(‘ commended that a short length 
: of hose with a short nozzle or branch should be 
Kept attached to the cock, so that the cock has 
ciilv to bo turned, which is done in an instant.' 

“ It appeals that liie-enginqp require 26 men to 
woik each engine of two 7 inch barrels, to pro- 
dme a jot <>( about .60 feel high. The arrange¬ 
ment earned out, at your recommendation, with 
mx lets, is equivalent to keeping six such engines, 
and the pfcwir of 156 men, in londmess to act at 
' all tuuo, night and day, at about a minutes 
liotici*, for the extinction of hies 7 —It will give a 
power nieio than equal to that number of men; 
for the p‘ts given of! from a ^O-ftich main will be 
much more jegiilui and powerful, and will deliver 
J inoie water than could he delivered by any 
j engine Tim jets at that place would be 70 leet 
high.” _ . 4 4 

The system of loof-cisterns, which was ift one 
time popular as a means of extinction, has been 
found, it appears, on account of their leakage and 
diffusion of damp, to be but sorry contrivances, 
and have von generally been discontinued. Mi. 

| Holme, a builder in Liverpool, gives the •follow- 
i ing, even under the circumstances, amusing ac¬ 
count, of a fire white such a cistern was pro¬ 
vided — 

“ The ownqf a cotton kiln, which had been 
repeatedly burnt, took it into lys head to erect a 
large tank m the roof. His idea was, that when 
a fire occmied, they should have water at hand ; 
and when the fire ascended, it would burn the 
wooden tank, and the whole of the contents 
being discharged on the fire like a cataract, it 
Iroult^ at once extinguish it. # Well, the kiln 
again took fire; tire smoke was so suffocating, 
that nobody could get at the internal pipe, and 
the whole building was again destroyed. But 
what became of the tank 7 It could not burn, 
because it was filled with water; consequently, it 
boiled most admirably. No hole was singed iu 
its side or bottom; it looked very picturesque, 
but it was utterly useless.” 

The necessity of almost immediate* help is 
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.shown in the following statement by Mr. Braid- 
wood, when consulted on the subject of^fire- 
escapes, which under the present system are not 
considered sufficiently effective 

“Taking London to be six miles long and 
tlfree miles broad, to have anything li\e an 
efficient system of fire-escapes, it would be neces¬ 
sary to have orte with a man to attend it within a 
quarter of a mile of each house, as assistance, tc» 
# be of any use, muj±generally*lx rendered within 
jive inimttes after w alarm is yiven. '£o do this 
the stations mustV -within a quarter of a mile of 
each otfcer (as the escape’s n^ist be taken round 
the angles of the streets) k : 2.53. stations would 
thus be required and # as i.wmy m«?n. m 

“ At present scaling ladders are kept at all the 
engine stations, and canvga sheets also at some 
of them; several hve| ha\e been saved by them; 
but the distance of the stations from each other 
renders them applicable only in a limited, number 
of instances.” 

The engines of the fire brigade throw up about 
90 gallons a minute. Then number is about 
100. The cost of a fire-engine is from 00/. to 
100/., and the liqse, buikets, and general appa¬ 
ratus, cost nearly tho*same amount. 

• 

Of tiie Sewer^en and Njhiitmrn of • 
JjOM)OK. 

We now come to the consideration of the last 
of the several classes of labourers engtiopd m the 
removal of the speeios of refuse from the metio- 
polis. I have befoie said that the public i el use 
of a town consists of two kinds — 

I. The*st« 5 icct refuse. 

II. The house-refuse. * 

Of each of these kinds there are two ppe- 
cies •— 

The drv. 

• B. The wet 

’ The dry street-refuse consists, as we have seen, 
of tjie refuse earth, bucks, mortar, oyster-shells, 
potsherds, and pansheids. 

And the dry house-refuse of the soot and ashes 1 
of our fires. i 

The wet street-refuse consists, on the other 
hand, of the mud, slop, amf surface water .of out 
public thoroughfares. 

And the wet house-refuse, of wl^at is familially 
known as the “slops” of our residences, and the 
liquid refuse of our factories and slaughter¬ 
houses. 

We have already collected the facts in connec¬ 
tion with the three first of these subjects. We 
have ascertained the total amount of each of these 
species of refuse which have to be annually 'l*- 
moved from the capital. We have set forth the 
aggregate number of labourers, who are engaged 
in the removal of it, as well as the gross sum that 
is paid for so doing, showing tlyj individual earn¬ 
ings of each of the workmeiT, and ainving, as 
near at possible, at the profits of their employers, 
as well as the condition of the employed. This 
has been done, it is believed, for the first time m 
this country; and if the subject has led us into 


longer discussions titan usual, the importance of 
the matter, considered in a sanitary point of view, 
h such that a momdht’a reflection will convince 
^is of the value of the mquify—especially in 
.connection with a work which aspires to embrace 
the whole of the offices performed by the la¬ 
bourers of the capital of the British Empire. 

It now but -refnains for ijs to complete this 
nove^ and vast inquiry by settling the condition 
and earnings of the men engaged in the removal of 
the la-Jt species of public •refuse. I shall consider, 
firstylthe age regale quantity fif wet house-refuse 
thftt Jias to be annually removed ; secondly, the 
means adopted for the removal*of it*; thirdly^ the 
cost of so doing ; amd lastly, the mimhgp, of nffcn 
engaged in this kind of work, as well as the 
wages paid to them, and the physical,’intellectual, 
and moral condition in which they exist, or, more 
propci ly speaking, are allowed to remain. 

• 

O* tiie Wet^Iojse-Refu.he of London. 

A i.l house refuse of a liquid or semi-liquid cha¬ 
racter js //it refuse. It may be called semi-liquid 
when it lias become mingled with any solid sub- 
j stance, though not so fully as to have lost its pro- 
[ pertv of fluidity, its natural power to flow along 
,a suitable inclination. • 

Wet house-refuse consists of the “slops” of 
it lioysehold. It consists, indeed, of all waste 
water, whether fiom the supply of the water 
■companies, or fiom the rain fall collected on the 
roofs or a aids of the houses; of the “suds” of 
tlfe washeiwomen, and the water used in every 
department of scorning, cleansing, or cooking. It 
consists. moieo\er, of the refuse proceeds from the 
several factories, dveliou-.es, Ac.; of the blood 
and other relusc (not devoted to Prussian blue 
manufacture or sugar refmtng) from the butchers’ 
siuughtci-houses and the knackers’ (horse slaugh¬ 
terers’) voids . *is well as the refuse fluid from 
all chemical processes, quantities of chemically 
impregnated water, for example, being pumped, as 
soon as exhausted, fiom the tan-pits of Ber¬ 
mondsey into the drains and‘sewers. From the 
great h.it-nmnufactories (chiefly also in er- 
niondsev and other parts of the Borough) there is 
a constant flow of water mixed with dyes and 
other substances, to add to the wet refuse of 
London. ^ 

It is evident, then, that all the water consumed 
or waited in the metropolis must form a portion of 
the toti^l sum of the wet refuse. 

Then? is. however, the exception of what is 
used for the (tatenng of gardens, whicn is ab¬ 
sorbed at once by the soil and its vegetable pro¬ 
ducts ; wo must also exclude such portion of 
water as is applied to the laying of the road and 
street dust on dry summer days, and which forms 
a part of the stieet mud or “ mac” of the scava- 
gepfi cart, ratlfcr than of life sewerage ; and we 
must further deduct tiie water derived from the 
street plugs for the supply of the fire-engines, 
which is consumed or absorbed in the extinction 
of the flames ; as well as the water requited for 
the victualling of ships on the eve of a voyage, 
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when such supply is not derived immediately from 
the Thames. 

The quantity of water required for the diet, of 
beverage, or genital use of the population; tha 
quantity consumed by the maltsters, distillers,! 
brewers, ginger-beer and soda-water makers, and 
manufacturing chemists; for tje making of tea, 
coffee, or cocoa'; and for drinking at meals*(whicb 
is often derived from pumps, and not from the 
supplies of the water companies);—the water 
which ,is thus consumed; in a prepared or in a 
simple state, passes-into the wet refuse of^ the 
metropolis in another form. • 

Now, according to reports submitted to Parlia¬ 
ment wh@» an improved' system of water-supply 
was under consideration, the daily Bupply of water 
to the metropolis is as follows:— 

Gallons. , 

From the Water Companies . 44,383,329 j 

Artesian Wells . . 8,000,00(5' 

„ „ land spring puipps f . 3,000,000 

55,383,329 

• * 

The yearly rain-fall throughout the area of the 
metropolis is 172,053,477 tons, or 33,589,972,120 
gallons, 2 feet deep oj, rain falling on every square 
inch of London in the course of the year. The 
yearly total of the water pumped or falling into 
the metropolis is as follows :— 

Gallons. 

Yearly mechanical supply . 19,215,000,000 
„ natural ditto^ • . . 3S,539,372,122 

57,754,972,122 

The reader will find the details of this subject 
at p. 203 of the present, volume. I recapitulate 
the results here to save the trouble of reference, 
and briefly to present *the question under one head. 

Of course the rain which ultimately forms a 
portion of the gross?wet refuse ofl London, can be 
only such as falls on that part of the metropo¬ 
litan area which is occupied by buildings or 
streets. What fallg upon fields, gardens, and all 
open ground, is absorbed by the soil. But a large 
proffcrtion of the rain falling upon fhe streets, is 
either absorbed by the dry dust, or retained in 
the form of mud ; hence that only which falls on the 
house-tops and yards can he said to contribute 
largely to the gross quantity of wet refuse poured 
into the sewers. The streets of London appear to 
occupy one-teftth of the enVire metropolitan area, 
and the houses (estimating 300,000 as aecupying 
upon an average 100 square yards each*) another 
tithe of the surface* The remaining 92 square 
miles out of the 115 now included in the Regis¬ 
trar-General’s limits (tfhich extend, it should be 
remembered, to Wandsworth, Lewisham, Bow, 
and Hampstead), may be said to be made up of 
suburban gardens, fields, parks, &c., where the 

* In East and West London there are rather 
than 32 hobses to the acre, yfnich gives an average of lfil 
square yards to each dwelling, so that, allowing the 
streets here to occupy one-tBird of the area, we have 
100 sqpare yards for the space covered by each house. 
In Lewisham, Hampstead, and Wandsworth, there is 
not one home to the acre. The average number of 
houses per acre throughout London is 4. 


rain-water would soak into the earth. We have ,, 
thenf only two-tenths of the gross rain-fall, or 
7,700,000,000 gallons, that could possibly appear 
in the sewers, and calculating one-third of this to 
be absorbed by the mud and dust of the streets, 
we co&e to the conclusion that the total quantity 
of rain-water entering the sewers is, in round 
numbers, 5,000,000,000 gallons p0r afthum. 

' Reckoning, therefore, 5,000,000,000 gallons 
to be derived fr«ifl the ai qgyi l rain-fall, it ap- 9 
pears tfcat the yearly supp^bf water, from all 
sources, to be accounted for amoftg the wet house- 
refuse is, in rou»d /lumbers, 24,000^00,000 
gallons. '• 

The refuse water fronf the/actories need not bo 
calculated separately, as its supply is included in 
the water mechanically supplied, and the loss 
from evaporation in boiling, &c., would be per¬ 
fectly insignificant if deducted from the vast 
annual supply, but 350,000,000 gallons have been 
allowed for this and other losses. , 

There is still another source of the supply of 
wet house-refuse unconnected either with the 
rain-fall or the mechanical supply of water—I 
mean such proportion of the blqod or other refuse 
from the butchers’ and knackers’ premises as is 
washed into the sewers. # « 

Official returns show that the yearly quantity 


of animals sold in Snuthficla is— 


Homed cattle 

. 224,000 

Sheep t ... . 

. 1,550,000 

Calves ..... 

27,300 

Bigs. 

40,000 

« 

• 

1,841,300 


The blood lowing from a slaughtered bullock, 
whether lolled according to the Christian or the 
Jewish fashion, amounts, on an average, to 20 
quarts; from a sheep, to 6 or 7 quarft; c from a 
pig, 5 quarts; and the same quantity from a calf. 
The blood from a horse slaughtered m a knackers’ 
yard is about the same as that from a buttock. 
This blood used to bring far higher prices to the 
butcher than can be now realised. 

In the evidence taken by a Select Committee of 
the House of .Commons in 1849, concerning 
Smithficld-market, Mr. Wyld, of the Fox and 
Knot-yard, Smithfield, stated that he slaughtered 
about 180 cattfe,weekly. “ We have a sort of 
well made in the slaughterhouse,” he said, i( which 
receives the blood. I receive about 1/. a week 
for it; it goes twice a day to Mr. Ton’s, at Bow 
Common. We used to receive a good deal more 
for it.” Even the market for blood at Mr. Ton’s, 
is. I am informed, now done away with. He was 
^manufacturer of artificial manuie, a preparation 
of night-soil, blood, &c., baked in what may be 
called u cakes,” and exported chiefly to our sugar- 
growing colonies, for manure. His manure yard 
has been suppress^. 

I am assured, on the authority of experienced 
butchers, that at the present time fully three- 
fourths of the blood from the animals slaughtered 
in London becomes a component part of the wet 
refuse I treat of, being washed into the sewers. 
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From Itorned cattle 
„ sheep 

„ Pi« s • 

,, calves 


fflie more wholesale slaughterers, now that blood 
is of little value (9 gallons in Whitechapel-marlr#t, 
the blood of two beasts—left by a gallon—can be 
bought for id.), send this animal refuse down the 
• drajjis of their premises in far greater quantities 
than was formerly their custom. ' 

Now, reckoning only three-foyrths of the blood 
from the caRle ’slaughtered in the* metropolis, 
to find its way into the sewers, we have, according 
sto the numbers above given, th? following yearly 
supply * , 

Gallons. 

840,000 
. 1,743,000 
. *37,500 

25,590 

2,040,090 

Tliis is merely the Wood from the animals sold 
in Smithfield-ijiarket, the lambs not being included 
in the rfeturn ; while a great many pigs and calves 
are slaughtered by the London tradesmen, without 
their having been shown in Smitbfield. 

The ordure fron^a slaughtered bullock is, on an 
average, from ^ to cwt. Many beasts yield one 
cwt.; and cows “killed full of grass,” as much 
as two cwt. Of this excrementitious matter, I am 
informed, about a fo/rth part is washed into the 
sewers. In sheep, cahes, and pigs, however, 
there is \ery little ordure when slaughtered, only 
3 or 4 lbs. in each as an as erage. * 

Of the number of horses killed there is no 
, official or published account. One familiar 
with the subject calculated it at 100 weekly. All 
the blood from tfie#knackers’ yards is, I am told, 
washed into the sewers; consequently its yeaily 
amount will be 26,000 gallons. 

But even this is not the whole of the wet house- 
refuse of iondon. 

There are, in addition, the excreta of the 
inhabitants of the houses. These are said to average 
5 Ib.sdaily per head, including men, women, and 


Tice Gross Quantity of the Wet House-Refuse of 
| the Metropolis. 

Gallons. _ Lbs. 

* Slops ” and unab- " 

sorbed rain-water.... 24,000,000,000 = 240,000,000,000 


*Blood of beasts.... 

, ,, horses.... 

Excreta. 

Dung of slaugh- • 
tered cattft: . 


2,646,000 = 
26,000 = 


26,460,000 
260,000 
219,000,000 

17.400,000 

__ -A - — - - 

I'otal. 24,002,657,000 = 24J,263,120,000 

Hence we may conclude that the more fluid 
portioA of the wet house-refuse of Londcfti amounts 
to 21,000,000,000 gallons per annum; and that 
altogether it weighs, in round 1 numbers, about 
240,000,000,000 U*s., or 1*00,000,000 to^ ^ 
Ae these refuse products are not^ so much 
matters of trade or sale as other commodities, of 
course less attention has been given to them, in 
the commercial attributes of weight and admea¬ 
surement. I will endeavour, however, to present 
an un^brm table o f g the whole great mass of me¬ 
tropolitan wet houfe-reftise in cubic inches. 

The imperial Handard gallon is of the capacity 
of 277'274 cub!b inches; and estimating the solid 
excrement spoken of as the ordinary weight of 
earth, or of the soil of the land, at 18 cubic feet 
the ton, we have the following result, calculating 
t in round numbers — • 

JVit House-Refuse of the Metropolis. 

Liquid .. 24,000,(100,000 gal. = 6,6(H),000,000,000 cub. in. 
Solid. 100,000 tons = 3,110,400,000 „ 

Thus, by this process* of admeasurement, we 
find the 

Wkt 1 Iouse-Refumc\ — 6,603,110,4(H),000 cubic in., or 
<*•' London . f 3,820,000,000 cubic feet. 

Figures best show the extent of this refuse, 
“inexpressible” to commofl appreciation “by 
numbers that have name.” 

• 

Op tub Means op Removing the Wet 
House-refuse. 


children. 

It is estimated by Bousingault, and confirmed 
by Liebig, that each individual produces 4 lb. oi 
solid excrement and lb. of liquid excrement 
per day, making lb. each* or 150 lbs. pqp 100 
individuals, of semi-liquid refuse from the water- 
closet. “ But,” says the Survey$r of the Me¬ 
tropolitan Commission of Sewers, “ there is other 
refuse resulting fiom culinary operations, to be 
conveyed through the drains, and the whole may 
be about 250 lbs. for 100 persons.” 

The more fluid part of this refuse, however, is 
included in the quantity of water before given, so 
that there remains only the more solid excremeV 
titious matter to add to the previous total. This, 
then, is £'lb. daily and individually ; or from the 
metropolitan population of nearly 2,500,000 a 
daily supply of 600,000 lbs., gather more than 
267 tons; and a yearly aggregate for the whole 
metropolis of 219,000,000 lbs., or very nearly 
about 100,000 tons. 

From the foregoing account, then, the following 
is shown to be 


Whether this mass of filth be, zymotically, the 
cause of cholera, or whether it be (as cannot be 
be questioned) a means of agricultural fertility, 
and therefore of national wealth, it must be re¬ 
moved. I need not dilate, in explaining a necessity 
which is obvious to every man with uncorrupted 
physical senses, and with the comlhon moral sense 
of decency. • • 

« Dr.^Paley,” it is said, in a recent Report to the 
Metropolitan Commission of Sewers, “gave to 
Burckhardt anfl other travellers a set of •instruc¬ 
tions as to points of observation of the manners 
and conditions of the populations amongst whom 
they travelled. One of the leading instructions 
was to observe how they disposed of their excreta, 
for what they did with that showed him what 
were; he»also inquired*what structure they 
had to answer the purpose of a privy„and what 
were their habits in respect to it. This informa¬ 
tion Dr Paley desired, 1 ‘not for popular use, but for 
himself, for he was accustomed to say, that the 
facts connected with that topic gave him more 
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information as to the real condition and civilisation 
of a population than most persons would be aware 
of. It would inform him of their real habits of 
cleanliness, of real decency, self-respect, and con¬ 
nected moral habits of high social importance, It 
would inform him of the real state of police, and 
of local administration, and yiuch of the general 
government. f 

The human ordure which defiles the chtirchcs, 
the bases <9f public edifices and works of art m 
Home am) Naples, anfi the Italian cities^ gives 
more sure indications of the real moral aim social 
position of the Italian population than arty im¬ 
pressions defived ‘from,the edifices and works of 
art thtffWtelves. « 

“ The subject, m relation to which the Jewish 
lawgiver gave ihost paitieular directions, is one on 
which the serious attention and labour of public 
administrators may be claimed.” 

The next question, is— How is the wet house- 
refuse to be removed 1 f \ «• 

• There are two ways - — f 

1. One is, to transport it to a river, <u some 
powerfully cui rent stream by a series of 

- ducts. 

2. The other is, to dig a hole m the-neigh¬ 

bourhood of*the house, theie collect ihe 
wet refuse of*the household, and wlieit* 
the'hole or pit becomes full, icinove the 
contents to some other pait. ' 

In London the most obvious means of getting 
rid of a nuisance is to yonvey it into t!ie*1 iiumes. 
Nor has this been done in London only In I’yiiis 
the Seine is the receptacle of the sewage, but, 
comparatively, to a much smaller extent than in 
London. The fecal deposits accumulated in the 
houses of the French •capital are diamed into 
u fixed" and “ moveable” cesspools. The contents 
of both these descriptions of cesspools (of which I 
shall give an account when I treat of the cesspool 
system) are removed periodically*, under the direc¬ 
tion of the government, to large receptacles, called 
voii'ies, at Montfaucon, and the Forest of Bondy, 
where such refuse is made into portable manure. 
The evils of this system are not a few; but the 
river is spared the greater pollution «f the Thames. 
Neither is the Seine swayed by the tide as is the 


(or, indeed, in the general pasturage) of th£ 
northern and some of thefc midland counties, 
women, with a wooded implement, may be conti¬ 
nually seen in the hater autumn, or earlier and 
milder winter, distributing the “ stereo i a c%t>us 
L treasure,” as Cowper calls it, which the animals, 
to u»e the North Yorkshire word, havt “ dropped," 
as well as 2Uiy extraneous manure which may 
ha\e been sprend 4 for the purpose. As population 
and th^ demand for bread increase, the. need of* 
extraneous manures also increases ; and Nature in 
her beneficence lias provided that the greater the 
consumption of % H5od, the greater shiAl be the 
j promoters of its ‘reproduction by what is loath- 
I some tu^naii, but demnhdedr by vegetation. Lie- 
! lug, as 1 shall afterwards show more fully, contends 
that many an and ah if desolate region m the East, 

, brown and burnt with barrenness, Became a deso- 
■ hition because men understood not the restoration 
! which nil nature demands for the land. He de- 
| claies that the now desolate regions of the East 
j had been made desolate, because “ the inhabitants 
j did not understand the ait of restoring exhausted 
I soil.” It would be hopeless now to form, or 
i attempt to form, the “hanging gardens," or to 
j display the rich floiesccncc “lound about Baby 
j Ion,” to be seen when Alevcalider the Great died 
J in that city The Tigris />nd Euphrates, before 
and after their junction, Liebig maintains, have 
earned, and, to a eueumsiribed degree, still carry, 
into the ^ea “a sufficient amount of manure for 
the repiodaction of food for millions of human 
beings.” At is said that, “ could that matter 
j only be aWsted in its progress, and converted 
j into bread and wme, fruit andjbeef, mutton and 
j wool, linen and cotton, then*cities might flourish 
once moie in the deceit, where men are now dig¬ 
ging for the relics of primitive civilization, and 
discovering the symbols of luxury and e|,s^eneath 
the barren sand and the sunburnt clay." * 

This is one great evil, but in our metropolis there 
is a greater, a far greater, beyond all in degree, 
even if the same abuse exist elsewhere, what 
society with one consent pronounces filth—the eva¬ 
cuations of the human body-—is not only washed 
into the Thames, and the land so deprived of a vast 
amount of mitiiment,rf>ut the tide washes these eva- 


Thames, for m London the very sewers are 
affected by the tidal influence, and are not to be 
entered until sewne time before or after high-water. 
I need not do more, for ray present inquiry, than 
allude to the ILiily, the Clyde, the Humber, and 
others of the river's of £he United Kingckfin, being 
used for purposes of sewerage, # as channels to 
carry off that of which the Jaw prohibits the 
retention. 

Of the folly, not to say wickedness, of this 
principle, there can be no doubt. The vegetation 
which gives, demands food. The grass will wither 
without its fitting nutriment of ^manure, as the 
sheep would perish without the pasturage of tlfe 
grass. Mature, in temperate and moist climates, 
is, so to speak, her own onanurer, her own re¬ 
store^ The Bheep, which are as wild and active 
as goats, manure the Cumberland fells in which 
they feed. In the more cultivated sheep-walks 


cuatufns back again, with other abominations. The 
water we use is derived almost entirely from the 
Thames, and therefore the water in which we boil 
our vegetables and our meat, the water for our coffee 
and tea, the water brewed for our consumption, comes 
to us, and is imbibed by us, impregnated over and 
over again with our own animal offal. We import 
guano, and drink a solution of our own feces : a 

S anure which might be made far more valuable 
tan the foreign guano. * 

Such are a few of the evils of making a com¬ 
mon sewer of the neighbouring river. 

The other mode of removal is, to convey the 
wet house-refuse,Shy drains, to a hole near the 
house where it is produced, and empty it periodi¬ 
cally when full. 

The house-drainage throughout London has two 
characteristics. By one system all excrementitious 
and slop refuse generally is carried usually along 
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Ibrick drains from the water-closets, privies, aijks, 
lavatories, &c., of the houses into the cesspools, 
where it accumulates until its removal (by manual 
labour) becomes necessary, which is not, as an 
average, more than once in two years. 3% the 
other, and the newer system, all the house-refuse 
is drained,%ito. the public silver,, the cesspool 
system being thereby .abolished. All the houses* 
built or rebuilt since 1818 are ^instructed on the 
•last-mentioned principle of drainage. * 

The first of these modes is cesspoolage. 

The second is sewerage* » 

I shall first deal with yie sewerage of the me¬ 
tropolis. • • 


Op the “Quantify op Metropolitan 
Sewage. 

Having cstinfated the gross quantity of wet house- 
refuse produced throughout London m the course 
of the year, and explained the two modes of re¬ 
moving it from the immediate \ieimty of the 
house, I will now proceed to set forth the <yuan fit>j 
of wet house-refuse matter which it has been 
ascertained is removed with tin* contents of Lon¬ 
don sewers. m 

An experiment wal made on the average dis¬ 
charge of sewage fiom the outlets of Ohureh- 
lane and Smith-street, Chelsea, llanelajh, King’s 
Scholar’s-pond, (Irosvenor-whaif, Horseterry-ro.id, 
Wood street. King-street, Northumbarland-street, 
Durham-jaard, Norfolk-stieet, and Essex street 
(the four last-meati^ned places running from the 
Strand). The experiments were made “ under 
ordinary and extraordinary circumstances,” m the 
months of May, June, and July, 1844, but the 
systemfisistill the same, so that the result in the 
investigation as to the sewage of the year 1844 
may be taken as a near criterion of the present, 
as regards the localities speciiied and the gencial 
quaritity. 

The surface drained into the outlets before 
enumerated covers, in its total area, about 7000 
acres, of which nearly 3500 may be classed as 
urban. The observations, AoredVer, weie made 
generally during fine weather. B 

I cannot do better by way of showing the 
reader the minuteness with whufli ^hese observa¬ 
tions were made, than by quoting the two follow¬ 
ing results, being those of the fullest and smallest 
discharges of twelve issues into the ri\er. T must 
premise that these expel iments were made on 
seven occasions, from May 4 to July 12 inclusive, 
and made at different times, but generally aboift 
eight hours afterliigh water. In the North Amber- 
land-street sewer, from which was the largest issue, 
the width of the sewer at the outlet was five feet. 
In the King-street sewer (the smallest discharge, 
as given in the second table) the width of the 
sewer was four feet. The width, however, does 
not affect the question, as there was a greater 
issue from the Norfolk-street sewer of two feet, 
than from the King-street sewer of four feet in 

width. 


N (fEtTHUMBERTiANI') STREET. 


• Date. 

Velocity per 
second. 

Quantity discharged 

per second. 

■ 

Feet. 

Cubic Feet. 

May 4» . 

*4-600 

10-511600 

„ , 9 . 

4-000 * 

6-800000 

June 5 . 

4 000* 

6-800000 


4-600 

10-350000 

’’*n . 

4 020 

12*300000 

* Hi . 

3 600 

5940000 

July 12 . 

2 7(ic; 

.3-391800 


9 ' 

56-095800 

Being Mean Discharge per 

• 

second 


8*013685 

• Ditto per 24 hours 

092382- 

» 

Atn«# Street. 

May -1 . • 

•147 ! 

•021750 

„ 9 . 

* -323 

-079920 

June 5 . 

■J TO 

•020400 

„ 10 . 

•311 

•064688 

„ 11 . 

•300 • 

•048000 

’ „ 16 . 

•101 • 

-001040 

July 12 . 

•103 

•008240 

| 

| 

■247014 

Mean Discliar 

ge per secoitd. . 

*035292 

• Ditto 

per 24 hours | 

■ 3049- 


Here we find that the mean discharge per 
second was, from the Northumberland-street 
sewer, 01)2,382" cubic fedt per 24 hours, and from 
the King-street sewer, 3044) cubic feet per 21 
hours. 

The dischargc # from the principal outlets in the 
Westminster district “being the mean of seven 
observations taken during the summer,” was 
1,798,004 cubic feet in 24 hours; the number of 
acres drained was 7006. The mean discharge 
per ane, in the course of 24 hours, was found to 
he about 25» cubic feet, comprising the urban 
and suburban parts. 

The sewage, from the discharge of which 
this calculation was derived—mid the dryness of 
the weather must not be lost s7£ht of—may be 
fairly assumed as deriv'd (in a dry Reason) almost 
entirely Jrom artificial sources or house drainage, 
as there %vas no rain-fall, or but little. “ Sup¬ 
posing, therefaw , n the Report states, “ th$ entire 
surface to be urban , ice have 540 cubic feet as 
the mean daily discharge per acre. If, however, 
the average be taken of the first eight outlets, 
viz., from Essex-street to Grosvenor-wharf in¬ 
clusive, which drain a surface wholly urban, the 
resuty is 1260 cubic feet per acre'in the 24 hours. 
This excess may be attributed to the lumber of 
manufactories, and the densely-populated nature 
of the locality drained* but, as indicative of the 
general amount of sewage due to ordinary «rban 
districts, the former ought perhaps to- be con¬ 
sidered the fairer average,” 
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It is then assumed—I may say officially—that 
the average discharge of the*urban and suburban 
sewage from the several districts included 
within an area of 58 square miles, is equal to' f 
25C cubic feet per acre. 


■ Sq. Miles. 

The extent of the jurisdiction included. 

within this area is, on* the north side of 

the Thames ..... 

. Is 

And on the Surrey and Kent side 
* 

. 15 


t'ubic^F cet. 

The ordinary daily amount of 

• 

sewage discharged 'into f the river on 
the nrtrCtWfcde is, therefore . t 

7,045,120 

And on the south side. 

2,457,000 

Making a total of 

9,502,720 


Or a quantity equivalent to a surface of inor^ 
than 36 acres in extent, and 6 feet in depth. 

This mass of sewage, it iyustt<e borne in mind, 
is but the daily product of the sewage of the more 
populous part of the districts inclined within the 
jurisdiction of the two commissions of sewers. 

The foregoing observations, calculations, and 
deductions have supplied the basis of many 
scientific and commercial speculations, but it must 
be remembered that they were taken between 
seven and eight years ago. The observations 
were made, moreover, during fine summer wd.ither, 
generally, while the greatest discharge is .during 
rainy weather. There iyis been, also, an Increase 
of sewers in the metropolis, because an increase ,of 
streets and inhabited houses. The approximate 
proportion of the increase of sewers (and there is 
no precise account of it) is pretty nearly that *«f 
the streets, lineally. Another mattter has too, 
of late years, added .to the amount of sewage— 
the abolition of cesspoolage in a considerable de- 
greee, owing to the late Building and Sanitary 
Acts, so that fcecal and culimary matters, which 
were drained into the cesspool (to be removed by 
the nightmen), are now drained into the sewer. 
Altogether, I am assured, on good authority, the 
daily discharge of the sewers extending over 58 
square miles of the metropolis may Be now put at 
20 ,000,000 cubic feet, instead of rather mure 
than nine and a half millions. And this gives, as 

Cubic Feet. 

The annual amount of discharge 

from the sewers. 3,650,000,000 

The total amount of c wet house- 
refuse, according to the calculation *' 
before |iven, is . . . .. 3.820,000,000 

Hence there remains . 170,000,000 

Sq. Miles. 

Now it will be seen that the total area, 
from which this amount of sewage is said 
to be drained is .* . . » . . f 8 t 

But the area of London, according to 
the Registrar* General’s limits, is . .115 

So^that the 3,650,000,000 cubic feet of sewage 
annually removed from 58 square mile* of the 
metropolis refer to only one-half of the entire 
area of the t-rue metropolis; hut it refers, at the 


sam^time, to that part of London which is the 
most crowded with fymses, And since, in the 
suburbs, the buildings average about 2 to the 
acre, and, in the densest parts of London, about 
30, i^« is hut fair to assume that the refuse 
' Would be, at least, in the same proportion, and 
this is*very nqarly the fact; for if .we^ uppose the 
58 miles of the suburban districts to yield twenty 
times less sewnge # tfcan the 58 miles of the urban 
districts,/»ve shall have 182,5^0,000 cubic feet 
to add *to the 3,650,000,000 «rmbic feet before 
given, or 3,832,50(3,000 for the sewage of the 
entire metropolis. r ’ 

It does not appear tjiat the sewage has ever 
been weighed so as to giv<? any definite result, 
but calculating from # the weight of water (a gal¬ 
lon, or 10lbs. of water* comprising 277'274 cubic 
inches, and 1 ton of liquid comprising 86 cubic 
fret) the total, from the returns of the investiga¬ 
tion in 1844, would be 

Tons. 

Quantity of sewage daily emptied 
into the Thames .... 278,000 

Ditto Annually . . . 101,390,000 

In September, 1849, Mr. Bafffield, at one time 
a Commissioner of Sewers,put jbe yearly quantity 
of sewage discharged into the Thames at 
45,000,000 ton3 ; but thistis widely at variance 
with the returns as to quantity. 

* Op Ancient Sewers. 

Tjie traverser of the London streets rarely 
thinks, perhaps, of the far extended subterranean 
architecture below his feet; V(.* such is indeed 
the case, for file sewers of London, with all their 
imperfections, irregularities, and even absurdities, 
are still a great work ; certainly not equal, in all 
respects, to what once must have existed iifcRome, 
hut second, perhaps, only to the giant works of 
sewerage in the eternal city. 

The origin of these Roman sewers seems to be 
wrapped in as great a mystery as the foundation 
of the city itself. The statement of the Roman his¬ 
torians is that these sewers were the works of the 
elder Tarquin, the fifth (apocryphal) king of Rome. 
Tarquin’s dominions,*from the sahie accounts, did 
not in any direction extend above sixteen miles, 
and his subjects could be but banditti, foragers, 
and shepherds. 4 One conjecture is, that Rome 
stands on the site of a more ancient city, and that 
to its earlier possessors may he attributed the- 
work of the sewers. To attribute them to the 
rudeness and small population of Tarquin’s day, 
it is contended, is as feasible as it would be to 
&tnbute the ruins of ancient Jerusalem, or any 
others*in Asia Minor, to the Turks, or the ruins 
of Palmyra to the Arabs, because these, people 
enjoy the privilege of possession. 

The main sewer of Rome, the Cloaca Maxima, 
is said to have b*<3en lofty and wide enough for a 
waggon load of hay to pass clear along it. An¬ 
other, and more probable account, however, states 
that it was proposed to enlarge the great sewer to 
these dimensions, but it does not appear to have 
been so enlarged. Indeed, when Augustus u made 
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•Rome marble,” it was one of his great works also, 
under the directioi#of Agrjppa, to reconstruct; im¬ 
prove, and enlarge the sewers. It was a project 
m the days of Rome’s greatness to turn seven 
navigable rivers into vast subterraneous passages, 
larger servers, along which barges might pass* 
carrying oimhe .traffic of Impejial Rome. In one 
year the cost of cleansing, renewing, and repairing 
the sewers is stated to have beai^ 1000 talents ot 
•gold, or upwards £f 192,000/. Ot th«^ aver aye 
yearly cost we have no information. Sumo ac¬ 
counts represent these servers as having been re¬ 
built afttr the irruption of th<? Ixanls. In Livy’s 
time they were pronounc'd not .to be accommo¬ 
dated to the plan of Rome. Some jettons of 
these ancient structures are still extant, but they 
seem to have attracted small notice even from pro¬ 
fessed antiquarians; tfleir subteriancon character, 
however, renders such notice little possible. In 
two places they are still kept in repair,’and for 
their original* purpose, to carry off the tilth of the 
city, but only to a small extent. 

Our legislative enactments on the subject of 
sewers are ancient and numerous. The oldest is 
that ot 9 Henry HI., and the piincipal is that ot 
23 Henry VIII., commonly called the “ Statute of 
Sewers.” These aixKmany subsequent statutes, 
however, relate onl* to watercourses, and are 
silent as regards myfprescnt topic—the Refuse ot 
London. 

It is remarkable how little is said ’#i the Lon¬ 
don historians of the sewers In the two folio 
volumes of the most searching and indefatigable 
of all the antiquarians who have described the 
old metropolis, .lolyi Stow, the tailor, there is no 
account of what we now consider seweis, inclosed 
and subterranean channels for the conveyance of 
the refuse filth of the metropolis to its destination 
-the r £hqpnes. Had covered sewers been known 
or atomy rate been at all common, m Stow’s day, 
and he died full of years m 1004, and had one of 
theni presented but a crumbling stone with some 
heraldic, or apparently heraldic, device at its out¬ 
let, Stow’s industry would certainly have ferreted 
out some details. Such, however, is not the case. 

This absence of information I hold to be owing 
to the fact that no such sewJrs thin existed. Our 
present system of sewerage, like our preseitt sys¬ 
tem of street-lighting, is a modern work; but it is 
not, like our gas-lamps, an ongntaf English work. 
We have but followed, as regards oui arched and 
subterraneous sewerage, in the wake of Rome. 

As I have said, the early lavs of sewers relate 
to watercourses, navigable communications, dams, 
ditches, and such like; there is no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that in the^heart of the great towns the filtfi 
of the houses was, by rude contrivances the 
way of drainage, or natural fall, emptied into such 
places. Even in the accounts of the sewers of 
ancient Rome, historians have stated that it is 
not easy, and sometimes not possible, to distin¬ 
guish between the sewers and the aqueducts , and 
Hr. Lemon, in his English Et) mology, speaks of 
sewers as a species of aqueducts. So, in some of 
c*ur earlier Acts of Parliament, it is hardly possible 
to distinguish whether the provisions to be ap¬ 


plied to the management of a sewer relate to a 
ditch to which house-filth was carried—to a 
channel of water for general purposes—or to an 
Ipen channel being a receptacle of filth and a 
navigable stream at the same tune. 

That the ditches were not sewers for the con¬ 
veyance of the filth from the^ houses to any very 
great, or rather any very general extent, may very 
.veil he concluded, because (as I have shown in 
my account of the early ^cavagers) the exeiemcn- 
titiows matter was deposited during the night in 
thc» street, and removed by the proper function¬ 
aries m the morning, or as soon- aj suited their 
convenience. Though thA was the case yjyjyiflgky, 
it is evident that fhe filth, or a poition oTit, from 
the houses which were built on tjie bhnks of the 
Fleet River (as it was then called, as well as the 
Fleet Ditch), and on the banks of the other 
• brooks,’’ drained into the current stream. The 
Corporation accounts contain very frequent mention 
of tin?cleansing, pjrifying, and “ thorough” cleans¬ 
ing of the Fle#t Ditch, the Old Bourne (Holborn 
Brook), the Will Brook, &c. 

Of all these streams the most remarkable was 
Fleet Ditch, which was perhaps the first main 
sewer of London. I give f^om Stow the follow¬ 
ing curious account of its*ongm. It is now open, 
but only for a short distance, offending the air of 
Olerkenwell. At one period it was to afford a 
,defence to the City ! as the Tovver-nioat was a 
defence to the Tower, and fortress. 

“ The Ditch, which partly now remaineth and 
compassed the. Wall of the'City, was begun to be 
made by the Londoners , in the year 1211, and 
j finished 1213, the 15th of K. John. This Ditch 
j bi*ng then made of 200 foot broad, caused no 
small hindrance to the Canons of the Holy Trinity,' 
whose Chuich stood near lialdgate, for that the 
said Ditch passed through their Ground from the 
Toner unto Bisfypsgate. • 

“ The first Occasion of making a Ditch about the 
City seems to have been this: William, Bishop 
of Ely, Chancellor of England, in the lleign of 
King Rickard I, made a great Ditch round about 
the Toner, tor the better Defence of it against 
John the King’s Brother, the King being then out 
of the Realm. Then did the City also begin a 
Ditch to encompass and strengthen their Walls 
[which happened between the Years 1190 and 
1193.] So the Book Danthorn. let the Register 
of Bermondsey \vntes«that the Diteh was begun, 
Oct. 15*1213, which war* in the Reign of King 
John that succeeded to Rickard. 

“ This Ditelf being originally made ior the 
Defence of the 1 City, was also a long time together 
carefully cleansed and maintained, as Need re¬ 
quired; but now of late neglected, and forced 
either to a very narrow, and the same a filthy 
Channel. 

t “iln the Year of C■hist, 1354, 28 Ed. 8, the 
Ditch of this City flovvi^ig over the Bank into the 
Tower-ditch, the King commanded the said Ditch 
of the City to be cleafised, and eo ordered, that 
the overflowing thereof should not force an Filth 
into the Tower-ditch. 

“ Anno , 1379, John Philpot, Maior pf London, 
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caused this Ditch to he cleansed, and every 
Houshold to pay 5d. % which, was a Day’s Work 
toward the Charges thereof. 

“ Ralph Joseline , Maior, 1477, caused thd 

whole Ditch to be cast and clearised.‘ 

In 1519, the 10th of Henry 8, for cleansing and 
scouring the common Ditch, ‘between AldgaU, 
and the Postern next the Tower-ditch ; the chief 
Ditcher had by the day 7 d., the Second Ditcher, 
6d, the other Ditchers, 5$. And every Vagabond 
(for as they* were then termed) Id. the Day, Meat 
and Drink, at the Charges of the City. Si m 
95/. 3 5 . 4 d. , 

4,-^Ditch was ng&in cleansed in the Year 
1549,” Stow continues, “ Henry Ancoaies being 
Maior, at the Charges of the Companies. And 
again 1569, the 11th of Queen Elizabeth ; for 
cleansing the same Ditch between Ealdgate and 
the Postern, and making a new Sewer and Wharf 
of Timber, from the Head of the Postern into the 
Towcr-ditch, 814/. 1 5s. 8 d. f,vast isbursed). Before 
the which Time the said Ditch lay open, without 
either Wall or Pall, having therein great Store of 
very good Fish, of divers Sorts, as many men yet 
living, who have taken and tasted them, can well 
witness. But now qo such matter, the Charge of 
Cleansing is Bpared, afid great Profit made by 
letting out the Banks, with the Spoil of the whole 
Ditch.” 

The above information appeared, but I am un¬ 
able to specify the year (tor Stow’s works went 
through several editions* though it is to be feared 
he died very poor) between 1582 and 1590. «So 
did the following :— 

“ At this Day there be jio Ditches or Boggs in 
the City except the said Fleet-ditch, but inst&id 
thereof large common Dreins and Sewers, made to 
carry away the water from the Postern-Gate, 
between the two Tower-hills to Fleet-bridge with¬ 
out Ludgate.” * , 

Great, indeed, is the change in the character of 
the capital of England, from the times when the 
Fleet Ditch was a defence to the city (which was 
then the entire capital); and from the later, era, 
when “great store of very good hsh of divers sorts,” 
rewarded the skill or the patience &f the anglers 
or netters; but this, it is evident, was in the parts 
near the river (the Tower postern, &c.), and at 
that time, or about that time, there was salmon- 
flsjring in the Thames, at least as far up as Hun* 
gerford Wham'’. , 

The Fleet Ditch seems always to have had a 
sewery ^character. It was described, in*1728, as 

“The king of dykes! than whom no sluice of mud 
With deeper sable blots the silver flood—-” 

the silver flood being, in Queen Anne’s and the 
First George’s days, the London Thames. This 
silver has been much alloyed since that time. 

Until within these 40 or 50 ye^irs, open s^wer- 
ditches, t into which drains were emptied, aftd 
ordure and refuse thrown, were frequent, espe¬ 
cially in the remoter part! of Lambeth and New- 
ingtoo, and some exist to this day ; one especially, 
open for a considerable distance, flowing along the 
back of the houses in the Westminster-road, on 


the right-hand side towards the bridge, into#* 
whiA the neighbouring houses lire drained. The 
" Black Ditch,” a filthy sewer, until lately was 
open near the Broadwall, and other vicinities of 
the ^ackfriars-road. The open ditch-sewers ,pf 
Norwood and Wandsworth hare often been 
spokert of in ^unitary Reports. Indeed, some of 
pur present sewers, in addition to ffleet River 
and Wall Brook, ^a<e merely ditches rudely arched 
over. ^ « 

The frst covered and continuous street sewer 
was erected in London-rl think, without doubt— 
when Wren rebuilt the capital, after tfce great 
fire of 1666. Perhaps there is no direct evidence 
of the fafct, for, although the* statutes and Privy 
Council and municipal enactments, consequent on 
the rebuilding of the capital, required, more or less 
peremptorily, “fair sewers, knd drains, and water¬ 
courses,” it is not dehned in these enactments what 
was meant by a “ sewer;” nor were they carried 
out. 

1 may mention, as a further proof that open 
ditches, often enough stagnant ditches also, were 
the first London sewers, that, after 1666, a plan, 
originally projected, it appears, by Sir Leonard 
Halhday, Maior, 60 years previously, and stre¬ 
nuously supported at that tine* by Nic Leate, “a 
worthy and grave citizen,’’.was revived and re¬ 
considered. This project, f<K which Sir Leonard 
and Nic Leate “ laboured much,” was “ for a 
river to be* brought on the north of the city into 
it, for the cleansing the sewers and ditches, and 
for the better keeping London wholesome, sweet, 
and clean.’* An admirable intention ; and it is 
not impossible nor improbable t^at ,in less than 
two centuries»hence, we, of the present sanitary 
era, may be accounted, for our sanitary measures, 
as senseless as we now account good Sir Leonard 
Halliday and the worthy and grave Niq Leate. 
These gentlemen cared not to brook filth irfctheir 
houses, nor to he annoyed by it in the nightly 
pollution of the streets, but they advocated its in¬ 
jection into running water, an<^ into water*often 
running slowly and difficultly, and continually 
under the eyes and noses of the citizens. We, I 
apprehend, go a little further. We drink, and 
use for the prejfciratien of our meals, the befouled 
watei*, which they did not ; for, more than seven- 
eighths of our water-supply from the companies is 
drawn from the*Thames, the main sewer of the 
greatest city m the world, ancient or modern, 
into which millions of tons of every description of 
refuse are swept yearly. 

Op the Kinds and Characteristics op 
| t Sewers. 

The sewers of London may be arranged into two 
distinct groups—according. to the aide of the 
Thames on which they are situate. 

Now the essential difference between these 
two classes of sewers lies in the elevation of the 
several localities whence the sewers carry the 
refuse to the Thames. 

The chief differences in the circumstances of 
the people north and south of the river are shown 
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ir^ the. annexed table from the Registrar*General’* 
returns :— • * 


« 

.- V _ 

London. 

North 
6ide of 
the 
River. 

South 
side of 
the 
RiTOr. 

Elevation of me ground, 
in feet, aljove Trinity 

» 

* 


■ high-water mark 
Density, or numbjO of 
persons to an iicre, 

39 

• 51 

s 5 

t 

1849 • . 

Deaths from Cholera to 

■So « 

52 

14 

10,000 persons livii^J 
in 60 weeks, ending 

• 

« 

Wf 

Nov. 24, 1849 . .| 

Deaths from all cause®' 
^ annually to 10,000 
persons (5000 males, 
5000 femalos) living, 
during the 7 years. 

so 

44 

j 

127 

1838-44 . . ,| 

252 

251 

257 


Here, it will be §een, that while the houses on 
the north side of the river stand, on an average, 
51 feet above the high-watermark of the Thames, 
those on the south side are only 5 feet above it. 
The effect of this is Blown most particularly in 
the deaths from chollra in 1849, which were 
nearly three times as many on the south as on the 
north side of the Thames. It is said, Officially, 
that u of the 15 square miles of the Urban 
district on the south side of the river Thames, 
three miles are from six to Beven feet below high- 
water mark, so thlt tfie locality may be said to be 
drained only for four hours out of the* twelve, and 

during these four hours very imperfectly. 

When the tide rises above the orifices of the 


homely expression of the difficulties attending the 
Surrey sewerage. s 

There is, as regards these Surrey, more than 
thy Kent, sewers, another evil Which promotes 
the a articulation of cesspools.” Some of these 
| sowers have u dead-ends,” like places which in the 
‘streets (a parallel case enough) are known as “no 
thoroughfare,” and irPthese sewqrs it is seldom, in 
tfiny sfc^te of the tide, that* flushing can be re¬ 
sorted to ; consequently thes^ cesspool-like sewers 
remain uncleansed, or hare to be cleansed by 
manual* labour, the matter being drnwri up into 
the street or road. 

The refuse conduits of the metropolis are of two 

1. Sewers. 

2. Drains. • 

These two classes of refuse-charts are often 
confounded, even in some official papers, the 
sewer being there designated the tl main drain.” 
All sewerage is undoubtedly drainage, but there 
is a manifest distinltion*between a sewer and a 
drain. * 

The First-Claft Sewers, which are generally 
termed “ main sewers,” and run along the centres 
of the first-class streets (first-class alike from the 
extent or populousness of suqji streets), may be 
looked upon as underground rivers of refuse, to 
which the drains are tributary rivulets. No 
sewer exists unconnected with the drains from the 
streets and houses; but many house-drains are 
constructed apart from the sewers, communicating 
only with the cesspools. Hvyn where houses are 
built in close contiguity to a public sewer, and 
built after the new mode without cesspools, there 
is always a drain to the sewer; no house bo 
situated can get rid of its Refuse except by means 
of a drain; unless, indeed, the house be not 
drained at all, and its filth be flung down a gully- 


sewers ^hl whole drainage of the district is 
stoppea until the tide recedes again, rendering 
the whole system of sewers in Kent and Surrey 
only as articulation of cesspools.” 

That this is but the fact, the following table of 
the elevation in feet above thetfrinity high-water 
mark, as regards the several districts on the Surrey 
side of the Thames, may be cited qs evidence. 



Eleva¬ 

• 

Ekva- 


tion. 


tion. 

Lewisham. 

. 28 

St. Olave . 

. 2 

Wandsworth 

. 22 

Bermondsey 

. 0 

Greenwich. 

. 8 

Rotherhithe 

. 0 

Camberwell 

. 4 

St. George’s (South- 

Lambeth . 

. 3 

wark) 

. 0 

St. Saviour (South- 

Newington (below 

wark) . 

. 2 

high water) 

. 2 


From these returns, made by Capt. Dajvson,* 
R.E., the difficulty, to use no stronger word, 
attending' the sewerage of the Surrey district is 
shown at once. There is no flow to be had, or— 
the word more generally used, po run for the 
sewage. In parts of the north ot* England it used 
to be a general, and still is a partial, saying 
among country-people who are figuratively de¬ 
scribing what they account impossible. “ Ay, 
when 1 When water runs up bank.” This is a 


hole, or got rid of in some other way. 

These drains, all with a like determination, 
differ only in their forms. They are barrel-shaped, 
made of rounded bricks, or earthenware pipeage, 
and of an interior between a round and an oval, 
with a diameter of from 2 to 6 f inches, although 
only a few m-ivate houses, comparatively, are 
so drained. The barrel drain of larger dimen¬ 
sions, is used in the newer public buildings and 
larger public mansions, when it represents a sort 
of house or interior sewer as well house main 
drain, for smaller drains find their issue into tfye 
barrel-drain. There is the barrel-drai* in the new 
Houses of* Parliament, and -in large places which 
cover the ^Ite of, and are required for the piyposes 
of several hduses'or offices. The tubular drain is 
simply piping, of which I have spoken fully in 
my account of the present* compulsory mode of 
house drainage. The third drain, one more used 
to carry refuse to the cesspool than the sewer, but 
still carrying such refuse to 4 the sewers, is the old- 
foihic*ied brick drain, generally 9 inches square. 

I shall first deal with *he sewerage, a*d then 
with the house and street drainage. 

The sewer is a twofold receptacle of refuse; 
into it are conveyed the wet refuse not oxf!y of 
many of the houses, but of all the streets. 
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The slop or surface water of the streets is cop- 
. yeyed to the sewer by means of smaller sewers or 
street-drains running from the “keunel” *or 
channel to th^larger sewers. 

In the streets, at such uncertain distances'as 
'the traffic, and circumstances of the locality may 
require, are gully-holes. These are openings into * 
the seWer, and w$re formerly'fcalled, as they were, 
simply gratings, a sort; of iron trap doors of grated, 
bars, clumsily made, and placed almost at fandom. 
On each sidebf the street was, even into the present 
century, a very formidable channel, or kennel, as 
it was formerly written, into which, m heavy lains, 
the badly-§cavaged street dirt was swept, often 
a good lekp from one who wished to 
cross m a hurry. These ‘'kennels” emptied 
themselve's int*> ,the gratings, which were not un- 
ffequently choked up, and the kennel was then an 
utter nuisance. At the present time the channel 
is simply a series of stone work at the edg« of 
the footpaths, blocks of granite being sloped to 
meet more or less at right f igles, and /ne How 
from the inclination from the <*jntio of the street 
to the channel is carried alonjj without hnpedi- 
men or nuisance into the gully-hole. 

The gully-hole opens into a drain, running, with 
a lapid slope, intp the sewer, and so the wet 
refuse of the streets find its vent. 

In many courts, alleys, lanes, &e., inhabited 1>V 
the poor, where there is imperfect or no drainage 
to the houses, all the slops from the houses are 
thrown down the gully-holes, and frequently 
enougli blood and off * 1 are poured from* bytcheib 
premises, winch might choke the house Aram. 
There have, indeed, been instances of woithless 
street dirt (slop) collected into a scavagei’s vehicle 
being shot down a gully-hole. 6 

The sewers, as distinct fiom the drains, are to be 
divided prmcipaIly*into tlnoo classes, all devoted 
to the same purpose -the conveyance of the un¬ 
derground lilth obthe capital tq the Thames and 
all connected by*a series of drains, afterwards to 
be described, with the dwelling-houses. 

The first-class slims are lound in the mam 
streets, and How 'at their outlets into the river. 

The second-clans severs run along the second- 
class stieets, discharging their contents into a 
first-class sewer; and 

The third-class si tvers are for the reception of 
the sewage from the smaller streets, and always 
communicate, foi the voidanoe of their contents, 
with a sower Ol the second or first description. 

As regards the desfination of the sewers, there 
is no difference between tbe Middlesex and 
Surrey portions of the metropolis. t . The sewage 
is all floated into the liver. 

The first-class sewers of the modern build 
rarely exceed 50 inches tyy 30 in internal dimen¬ 
sions; the second class, 40 inches by 24; the j 
third, 30 inches by 18. 

Smaller class or* branch sewers, from N$. \ to 
No. 8 inclusive, also fqrm part of the great sub¬ 
terranean filth-channels of the metropolis. It is 
only, however, the fchrdb first-mentioned classes 
whmh can be described as in any way principal 
.sewers ; the others are in the capacity of branch 


sewers, the ramifications being in many places 
▼yy extensive, while pipes are often used. Tl?e 
dimensions of these ^mailer 41 sewers, when pipes 
are not used, are—No. 4, 20 inches by 12; 
No. 5, 17£ inches by 10$ ; No. 6, 15 inches by 
9 ; «No. 7, 12 inches by *7£ ; and-No. 8, , 9 imffies 

by 6 ‘ 4r - 

These b$mch •sewers may, fron#their circum¬ 
scribed dimensions, be looked upon as mere 
channels of copifection with the larger descrip¬ 
tions ; A>ut they present, as J, have intimated, aif 
important part of the generaUaystem. This may 
be shown by the fact, that in the estimates for 
building Bovvers, for the improvement of • the 
| drainage of the city of Westminster (a plan, how¬ 
ever, not carried out), tli£ estimated, or indeed 
surveyed, run of tjie first class was to he 8118 
feet; of the second class, 4524 feet; of the third, 
but 2086 feet, while of the No*. 5 and No. 6 
description, it was, respectively, IS,709 and 
53,284 feet. The branch sewers may, perhaps, 
bo represented in many instances as public drains 
connecting the sewei of the street with the issue 
from the houses, but I give the appellation I find 
jii the lvpoits 

1 * The dimensions I have efited arc not to be 
; taken as an average size of tjie existing sewers of 
. the metropolis on either Side of the Thames, for 
no average size and no uniformity of shape can be 
adduced, us there has bPen no uniformity ob¬ 
served. The sewers are of all sizes and shapes, 

‘ and of a'l depths from the surface of the streets. 

] was inhumed by an engineering authority that 
i he had oiten seen it asserted that the naval 
! authonties ol the kingdom could not build a war- 
I slenmei, and it might very ^’el# bo said that the 
! saint.tiy nulliojjties of the metropolis could not 
build a sewei, as none of the present sewers could 
, be cited as in all respects properly fulfilling all 
the functions required. But it musfc'bi remem¬ 
bered that the present engineers have to tonteud 
with gicat difficulties, the whole matter being so 
; complicated by the blunderings and mismanage¬ 
ment of tlie past. 

The dimension I have cited (because they 
appear officiallv) exceed the medium size of the 
ncwei seweia^e, the average height of the first 
class being m such hewers about 3 feet 9 inches. 

iff the uult/c of the sewers, as of the height, no 
precise average can be diawn. Perhaps that of 
tiie New PetfacS main, or first-class sewer, 3 feet 
I 6 niches, may be nearest the average, while the 
| smaller classes diminish in their width in the 
j piopoitions I have shown. The sewers of the 
I older constructions nearly all widen and deepen 
as they near the outlet, and this at no definite 
• distance from the river, but fAm a quarter of a 
mile'or somewhat less to a mile and more. Some 
such scweis are then 14 feet in width; some 20 
feet, and no doubt of proportionate height, but I 
do not find that the height has been ascertained. 
For flushing pui^ioses there are recesses of greater 
or less width, according to the capacity of the 
sewer, where sluice-gates, &c., can be fixed, and 
water accumulated. 

Under'the head of Subterranean Survey of 
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the Sewers,” will be found some account of the 
different dimensions # of the sewers. • 

The form of the interior of the sewers (as shown 
in the illustrations I have given) is irregularly 
elliptical. They are arched at the summits, and 
moi% or less hollowed or curved, internally, tA the 
bottom. Tie bottom of the sewer 18 called the 
“invert,” fraj a‘general resemblance* in the con¬ 
struction to an “ inverted ” arch. The best form 
# of invert is a matter which hits* attracted great 
engineering attention. It is, indeed, th?* impor¬ 
tant part'of the server, as the part along’which 
there is^he flow of sewage ^ and the superior 
or inferior formation of the ufvert, of course, 
facilitates or retards tjie transmission o^he con¬ 
tents. 

A few years back, the building of egg-shaped, 
or “oviform” ijewers, \yas strongly advocated. It 
was urged that the How ol the sewage and the 
sewer-water was accelerated by the invert (espe¬ 
cially) being pviform, as the matter was more 
condensed when such was the shape adopted, 
while tile more the matter was diffused. «is in 
some of the inveits of the more usual form of 
sewers, the less rapid was its flow, and conse¬ 
quently the greater its deposit. 

What extent of <igg-shaped sewers are now, so 
to speak, at work, l*oould not ascertain. One 
informant thought it Jffight be somewhere about j 
50 miles. * 

The following interesting account of the velo¬ 
cities of streams, with a relativeness to %ewers, is | 
extracted from the evidence of Mr. Phillips . - j 

“The area of surface that a sewer will drain, j 
and the quantity of water that it will discharge m 
a given time, wil?h# greater or less in proportion 
as the channel is inclined from a lfonzontal to a 
vertical position. The ordinary or common run 
of water in each sewei, due from house drainage 
alone, ;#id®irrespcctive of rain, should have suffi- 
cient * velocity to prevent the usual matter dis- j 
charged into the sower fiom depositing. For this | 
purple, it is necessary that there should bo m | 
each sewer a contant velocity of current equal to 
2£ feet per second, or 1£ mile per hour.'’ Mr. 
Phillips then states that the inclinations of all 
rivulets, &c., diminish as they progress to their 
outfalls. “ If the force of tlfe waters of the, river 
Rhone,” he has said, “ were not absorbed by the 
operation of some constant retaliation in its 
course, the stream would have shot into the Bay 
of Marseilles with the tremendous velocity of 
164 miles every hour. Even if the Thames met 
with no system of impediments in its course, the 
•stream would have rushed into the sea with a 
velocity of 80 feet per second, or 54 £ miles in an 
hour. ... * The inclinations of the j cweil 
of a natural district should be made to diminish 
from their heads to their outfalls in a correspond¬ 
ing ratio of progression, so that as the body of 
water is increased at each confluence, one and the 
feme velocity and force of'current may be kept up 
throughout the whole of them.” 

Mr. Phillips advocates a tubular system of 
sewerage and drainage. 

The main sewer, which has lately called forth 


the most public attention and professional con¬ 
troversy, is that connected with the new Houses of 
Parliament, or as thcy*are called in divers reports 
ai^d correspondence, the “ New Bilace at 'West¬ 
minster.” 

. The loorhman&hip in the building of the sewas 
is of every quality. The material of which some 
of the older sewers*are constricted is a porous 
sort of # brick, which is often found crumbling and 
broken, and saturated withtlamp and rottenness, 
from the exhalations and contact of their contents. 
The i&wers erected, however* within* the last 
twcMty, and more especially within the last ten 
years, are sometimes of graffito, but .generally of 
the best brick, witk an interior coating - 

ing cement, and generally with concrete on their 
exterior, to protect them from tho dampness and 
decaying qualities of the superincumbent or la- 
teial soil. 

•The depth of the sneers —I mean from the top 
of thc^sewer to the surface of the street—seems 
to vary as everything *else varies about them. 
Some are lound ltlrty feet below the street, some 
tno feet, soimt almost level! These, how- 
e\ei, arc exceptions ; and the average depth of 
the sewers on the Middlesex side i* from twelve 
to fourteen feet; on thoJSuritfy side, from six t(< 
eight feet. The reason is -ihat the north shores of 
*the metropolis are above the tide level, the south 
shores yre below it 

An authority on the subject has said, “The 
Surrey powers an* bad, owing principally to the 
land being below tide lev til. t They were the most 
expensively constructed, because, perhaps, in that 
Commission the surveyors weie paid by percent¬ 
age, on tin* cost of woiks. When it was proposed, 
in the Westminster Conmyssion, to effect a reduc¬ 
tion of four-fifths in the* cost, it was like a propo¬ 
sition to return the officers’ s«Airies to that extent, 
if they had been paid in that way.” 

The reader mr$* have.obserfed that the official 
intelligence I have given all, or nearly all, refers 
to the ‘‘Westminster and part of Middlesex” 
Commission, and to that of the “ Surrey and 
Kent” This is easily accounted for. In the 
metropolitanujistricts, up to 1847, the only Com¬ 
mission which published its papers was the West¬ 
minster, of which Mr. L. C. Hcrtslet had the 
charge as clerk; when the Commissions were con¬ 
solidated m 1847, he printed the Westminster and 
Surrey only, the others being of minor import¬ 
ance. • * 

I ma> observe that or*e of the engineers, in 
showing fee difficulty or impossibility o£giving 
any description*of a system of sewerage, as to 
points of agreement or difference, represents the 
whole mass as but a “detached parcel of Bewers.” 

The course of the sewers is in no direct or 
uniform line, with the exception of one character¬ 
istic—all their hearings are towards the river as 
rjgaJds the maiti sewers (fifsf-class), and all the 
bearings of the second-slass sewers artf towards 
the main sewers in the main streets. The smaller 
classes of sewers fill up the great area of London 
sewerage with a perfect network of interaction 
and connection, and even this network is increased 
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manyfold by its connection with the house* 
drains. 

There is no map of the general sewerage of the 
metropolis, mefely “ sections ” and “ plans” pf 
improvements making or suggested, in the reports 
of the surveyors, &c., to the Commissioners; but 
did a map of subterranean London exist, with its 
lines of every class of sewerage and of the drain¬ 
age which feeds the* sewers; with its course, 
moreover, of gas-pipes and water-pipes, with their 
connection with the houses, the streets, the courts, 
&c., it would be .the most curious and skfcleton- 
hke map in the world. * 

^)f the Subterranean Character op the 
w Sewers. 1 

In my inquiries among that curious body of men, 
the “ Sewer Hunters,” I found them make light 
of any danger, their principal fear being fiom the 
attacks of rats in case they became isolated from 
the gang with whom they searched in common, 
while they represented tlfo oAjur as a mere no¬ 
thing in the way of unpleasantness. Hut these 
men pursued only known and (toy them) beaten 
tracks at low water, avoiding any deviation, and 
so becoming but partially acquainted with the 
character and direction of the sewers. And had 
it been otherwise, they#are not a class competent 
to describe what they saw, howeu-r keen-eyed* 
after silver spoons. 

The following account is derived chierfy from 
official sources. I may premise that wjrere the 
deposit is found the greatest, the sewer is in the 
worst state. This deposit, I find it lepeatedly 
stated, is of a most miscellaneous character. Some 
of the sewers, indeed, are represented as the 
dust-bins and dung-hillj of the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. The deposit has been found to com¬ 
prise all the ingreditnts from the breweries, the 
gas-works, and the several chemical and mineral 
manufactories ; dead dogs, cats,#kittens, and rats; 
offal from slaughter-houses, sometimes even in¬ 
cluding the entrails of the animals; street-pave¬ 
ment dirt of every variety; vegetable refuse; 
stable-dung; the refuse of pig-styea; night-soil ; 
ashes; tin kettles and pans (pansh^ids); broken 
stoneware, as jars, pitchers, flower-pots, &c.; 
bricks; pieces of wood; rotten mortar and rub¬ 
bish of different kinds; and even rags. Our 
criminal annaj^ of the previous century show 
tlyit often enough the bodies of murdered men 
were thrown* into the Fleet and other ditches, 
then the open sewer* of the metropolis, and if 
found washed into the Thames, the/ were so 
stainea and disfigured by the fouSnesf of the con¬ 
tents of these ditches, that recognition was 
often impossible, so that there could he but one 
verdict returned—“ Found drowned.” Clothes 
stripped from a murdered person have been, it 
was authenticated on several occasions in Old 
Bailey evidence, thrown into the open tewpr 
ditches, «»when torn and defaced, so that they 
might not supply evidence of identity. So close 
is the connection between physical filthiness in 
public matters and moral wickedness. 

The following particulars show the charac¬ 


teristics of the underground London of the sewer^, 
Tly* subterranean surveys irare made after the 
commissions were consolidated. 

M An old sewer, running between Great Smith- 
street and St. Ann-street (Westminster), is a 
curiefity among sewers, although it is probably 
* only f one instance out of many similar construc¬ 
tions that will be 'discovered in the/sourse of the 
subterranean survey. The bottom is formed of 
planks laid upo? transverse timbers, 6 inches by e 
6 ineli&J, about 3 feet apart* The size of the 
sewer' varies in width from*2 to 6 feet, and 
from 4 to 5 fee/ irf height. The inclination 
ot the bottom iswery irregular: there are jumps 
up at t^p or three pieces, # and it contains a de¬ 
posit of filth averaging 9 inches in depth, the 
sickening smell frpip which escapes into the 
houses and yards that drpin into,it. In many 
places the side walls have given way for lengths 
of 10 and 15 feet. Across this sewer timbers 
have been laid, upon which the external wall of a 
workshop has .been built; the timbers are in a 
decaying state, and should they give way, the 
wall will fall into the sewer.” 

, From the further accounts of this survey, I find 
that a sewer from the Westminster Workhouse, 
which was of all shapes an** sizes, was in ao 
wretched a condition that the leveller could 
scarcely work for the thieklscum that covered the 
glasses of the spirit-level ill a few minutes after 
being wiped. “At the outfall into the Dean- 
street serter, it is 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 8 
inches for a short length. From the end of this, 
a wide sewer branches in each direction at right 
angles, 5 feet 8 inches by 5 feet 5 inches. Pro¬ 
ceeding to the eastward aboigt 3ft feet, a chamber 
is reached abSut 30 feet in length, from the roof 
of which hangings of putrid matter like stalac¬ 
tites descend three feet in length. At the end of 
this chamber, the sewer passes under *Uil public 
privies, the ceilings of which can be seen from it. 
Beyond this it is not possible to go.” 

“In the Lucas-street sewer, where a portion of 
new work begins and the old terminates, a space 
of about 10 feet has been covered with boards, 
which, having broken, a dangerous chasm has 
been caused immediately under the road.” 

“TJhe West-street? sewer had one foot of de¬ 
posit. It was flushed while the levelling party 
was at work ^he # re, and the stream was so rapid 
that it nearly washed them away, instrument and 
all.” 

There are further accounts of " deposit,” or of 
“stagnant filth,” in other sewers, varying from G 
to 14 inches, but that i» insignificant compared to- 
what follows. 

The foregoing, then, is the #ith pf the first 
authentic account which has appeared in print of 
the actually surveyed condition of the subter¬ 
ranean way8, over which the super-terranean 
tides of traffic ar^ daily flowing. 

The account I*have just given relates to thi 
(former) Westminster and part of Middlesex dis¬ 
trict on the north bank of the Thames, as ascer¬ 
tained under the Metropolitan Commission. I 
now give some extracts concerning a similar 
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#irvey on the south bank, in different and distant 
directions in the district, once the u Surrey *nd 
Kent.” The Westminster, See., survey took,place 
in 1848 ; the Kent and Surrey in 1849. In the 
one case, 72 miles of sewers were surveyed; in 
the other, 69£ miles. * 

“ The’ st^evors (in the Surrey and Kent 
sewers) finely great difficulty in levelling th 
sewers of this district (I give ^thc words of the 4 
,Report); for, in the first place,* the ^^posit is 
usually about twy*feet in depth, and iq some 
cases it amounts to nearly Jive feet of putrid mat¬ 
ter. Th* smell is usually of'lthe most horrible 
description, the air being so fcJtil that explosion 
and choke damp are nery frequent. OlPthe 12th 
January we were very nearly losing a whole party 
by choke damp, the last mart being dragged out 
on his back ^through* two feet of black foetid 

deposits) in a state of insensibility.Two 

men of one party had also a narrow escape from 
drowning in the Alscot-road sewer, Kotherhithe. 

“ The sewers on the Surrey side are very irre¬ 
gular; even where they are inverted they fre¬ 
quently have a number of stops and inclinations 
the reverse way, causing the deposit to accumulate 
in elongated cesspools. 

“It must be considered very fortunate that the 
subterranean parties dul not first commence on 
the Surrey side, for ilflsuch had been the case, we 
should most undoubtedly have broken down. 
When compared with Westminster, the sewers are 
smaller and more full of deposit; and, bad as the 
smell is in the sewers in Westminster, it is infi¬ 
nitely worse on the Surrey side.” 

Several detailj are then given, but they are 
only particulars of Ae general facts J have stated. 

The following, however, are distinct facts con¬ 
cerning this branch of the subject. 

In ijiy^nquiiie8 among the working scavagers 
I oft^n heard of their emptying street slop into 
sewers, and^the following extract shows that I was 
not misinformed:— 

“ 'The detritus from the macadamized roads 
frequently forms a kind of grouting in the sewers 
so hard that it cannot be removed without hand 
labour. 

“ One of the sewers in Whjtehril and another in 
Spring-gardens have from three to four fret of 
this sort of deposit; and another in Eaton-square 
was found filled up within a inches of the 
1 soffit,* but it is supposed that the scavengeis 
(scavagers) emptied the road-sweepings down the 
gully-grate in this instance;” and in other in¬ 
stances, too, there is no doubt—especially at 
Charing Cross, and the Rfl^ent Circus, Piccadilly. 

Concerning the sewerage of the most aris¬ 
tocratic parts of # the city of Westminster, and of 
the fashionable squares, &c., to the north of Ox¬ 
ford-street, I glean the following particulars 
(reported in 1849). They show, at any fate, 
that the patrician quarters hav<i # not been unduly 
favoured; that there has been no partiality in the 
construction of the sewerage. In the Belgrave 
and Eaton-square districts there are many faulty 
places in the sewers which abound with noxious 
matter, in many instances stopping up the house 


drains and “ smelling horribly.” It is much the 
same in the Grosvenor, Hanover, and Berkeley- 
square localities (the Houses in th^ squares them¬ 
selves included). Also in the nSghbourhood of 
Go vent-garden, Clare-market, Soho and Fitzroy- 
aquares; while north of Oxford-street, in and 
about Cavendish, JJryanstone, Manchester, and 
Portman»squares, there is so much rottenness and 
decay*that there is no security for the sewers 
standing from day to day,' and to flush them for 
the removal of their “must loathsome deposit” 
might* be “ to bring some of* them down alto¬ 
gether.''' 

One of the accounts of % a subterranean survey 
concludes with the*follo\ving rather curio. 
mont:—“ Throughout the new Paddington dis¬ 
trict the neighbourhood of Hyde 'Park Gardens, 
and the costly squares and streets adjacent, the 
sewers abound with the foulest deposit, from 
vv^nch the most disgusting effluvium arises ; in¬ 
deed, Vnidst the vdiole of the Westminster Dis¬ 
trict of Sewers tji f only little spot which can be 
mentioned as being in at all a satisfactory state is 
the Seven Dials?’ 

I may point out also that these very curious 
and authenticated accounts by no means bear out 
the zymotic doctrine of the«Board of Health as 
,to the cause of cholera; ?or where the zymotic 
influences from the sewers were the worst, in the 
patrician squares of what has been called Bel¬ 
gravia and Tyburnia, the cholera was the least 
destructive. This, however, is no reason what¬ 
ever why the stench should iiot be stifled. 

Of the House-Drainage of tiie Metropolis 

• AS CONNECTED WITH THE SEWERS. 

Every house built or rebuild since the passing of 
the Metropolitan Sewers Act in 1848, must be 
drained, with an exception, which I shall specify, 
into a sewer. The law, indeed, divested of its 
technicalities is this : the owner of a newly- 
eiected house must drain it to a sewer, without 
the intervention of a cesspool, if there be a sewer 
within 100 feet of the site of the house; and, if 
necessary, in*places but partially built over, such 
owner must continue the sewer *along the pre¬ 
mises, and make the necessary drain into it; all 
being done under the approval of the proper 
officer under the Commissioners-* If there be, 
however, an established sewer, al^ng the side, 
front, or back of any Ifbuse, a covered drain must 
be made*bito that at the cost of the owner of the 
premises be grained. “ Where a sewe#,” says 
the 46th slction of the Act, “ shall already be 
made, and a drain only shall be required, the 
party is to pay a contribution towards the original 
expense of the sewer, if it shall have been made 
within thirty-five years before the 4th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1848, the contribution # to be paid to the 

irtiilfer of the sWer.”. “In catjps where 

there shall he no sewer ?nto which a drain could 
he made, the party mutf make a covered drain to 
lead into a cesspool or other place (not linger a 
house) as the Commissioners may direct. If the 
parties infringe this rule, the Commissioners may 
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do the work and throw the coat on them in the lar,” and “pipe” house-drainage, and all with tlje 
nature of an improvement rate, or as charges for object of carrying off all faeces, soil water, cess- 
default, and levy the amount by distress.” * pool matter, &c., beftre it has had time to accu- 

I mention tflese circumstances more particularly mulnte. It is not by brick or other drains of 
to show the extent, and the far-continued ramificn,- masonry that the system is carried out or re- * 
tion, of the subterranean metropolis. I am conffhended to be carried out, but by means of 
assured by one of the largest builders in the tubular earthenware pipes; and fonf&ny efficient 
western district of the capital that the fiew regu- carrying otft of the projected* improvement a 
lations (as to the dilpensing with cesspools) are *j system of constant, and not as at present inter- 
readily complied with, as it is a recommendation mittent^ supply*' of water from the several com* 
which a house agent, or any one letting new pre- panie^ would be best. Thesdnipes communicate 
miscs, is never slew to advance (“ and whkn it’s with the nearest sewer. The pipes m the 
the truth,” he said, " they do it with a better tubular drainage rre oV red earthenwares or stonc- 
grace ”), that therd will Jie in the course of occupancy ware (pot). • 

n^T&WPyance and no expense incurred in the clear- The # e of earthenWare, clay, or pot pipes for 
ing away /)f cesspoolage. the conveyance of liquids is very ancient. Mr. 

I shall at 'present describe only the house- Stirrat, a bleacher *i* Paisley, in a statement to 
drainage, which is connected with the public the Board of Health, mentioned -that clay pipes 
sewerage. The old mode of draining a house were used in ancient times. King Hezekiah 
separately into the cesspool of the premises will, (‘2nd Book of Kings, chap. 20, and 2nd Book of 
of course, be described linden the head <ff cess- Chronicles, chap. 32) brought in water from Je- 
poolage, and that old system still very pre- rusalem. t: Ills pool and conduit,” said Mr. 
valent. | Stirrat, "arc still to be seen. The conduit is 

At the times of passing both general and local \ three feet square inside, built of freestone, 
Acts concerning buildings, town improvements and j strongly cemented; the stone, .fifteen inches thick, 
extensions, the erection of new streets and the ' evidently intended to sustain a considerable pres- 
removal of old, mirJi has been said and written | sure; and I have seen pjpe#of clay, taken by a 
concerning better systi&is of ventilating, warming* i friend from a house in the ruins of the ancient 
and draining dwelling-houses; but until after the | city, of one inch bore, andfhbout seven inches in 
first outbreak of cholera in England, in 1832, i diameter, proving evidently, to my mind, that 
little public attention was given to the great j ancient Jerusalem was supplied with water on 
drainage of all the sewers. However^ on the j the principle of gravitation. The pools or re¬ 
passing of tho Building and Sanitary Acts gene- I servoirs are also at this day in tolerably good 
rally, the authorities made man^ experiments, j order, one of them still filled with water; the 
not so much to improve the system of sewerage other broken down in the centre, no doubt by 
aa of house-drainage, so as to make the dwelling- some besiegyig enemy, to ct.t f off the supply to 
houses more wholesome* and sweet. the city.” 

To effect this, the great object was the aboli- The new system to supply the place of the 
tion of the cesspool system, under which filth cesspools is a combined, while the old is princi- 
must accumulate, and where, from scamped build- pally a separate, system of house-drjumfg^; but 
ings or other causes, evaporation took place, the the new system is equally available for such 
effects of the system were found to be vile a"nd separate drainage. 

offensive, and have been pronounced miasmatic. As regards the success of this system t$le re- 
Having just alluded to these matters, I proceed to ports say expeiiments have been tried in so large 
describe the modernly-adopted connection of a number of houses, under such varied and, in 


house-drainage and atreet-seweiage.* 

Experiment^ as I have said, were set on foot 
under the auspices of public bodies, and the 
opinions of eminent engineers, architects, and 
surveyors wei%/ilso taken. Their opinions seem 
reiilly to be concentrated in the advocacy of one 
remedy—improved housed rain age ; and they 
appear to have agreed'that the systeny'which is 
at present adopted is, under the circum/tances, the 
best that can be adopted. ^ 

I was told also by an eminent practical builder, 
perfectly unconnectedVith any official or public 
body, and, indeed, often at issue with surveyors, 
&c., that the new system was unquestionably a 
great improvement in every respect, and that 
some years before Its adoption ifs at presort f.'e 
had abetted such a sy&em, and had cairied it 
into effect when he could properly do so. 

I will first show the mode and then the cost of 
the new system. 

1 find it designated " back,” “ front,” “ tubu- 


nmny cases, disadvantageous circumstances, that 
no doubts whatsoever can remain in the minds <j£ 
competent and disinterested persons as to the 
efficient self-cleansing action of well-adjusted 
tubular drains-and sewers, even without any addi¬ 
tional supplies of water. 

Mr. Lovick said :— 

"A great number of small 4-inch tubular drains 
have been laid down in the several districts, some 
for considerable period. They have been found 
Jo keep themselves clear by the ordinary soil and 
uraimige waters of the housed «-I have no doubt 
that pipes of this kind will keep themselves clear 
by the ordinary discharge of house-drainage; 
assuming, of course, a supply of water, pipes of 
good form, and vpatorials properly laid, and with 
fair usage.” 

"One of the earliest illustrations of the tubular 
system,” it is stated in a Report of the Board of 
Health, " was given in the improved drainage of a 
block of houses in the cloisters of Westminster, 
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*hich had been the seat of a severe epidemic fever. 
The cesspools and flhe old drairfi were filled ify, 
and an entire system of tubular drainage and 
sewerage substituted for the service of that block 
of bouses. 

u The Daan of Westminster, in a letter on the 
state of th ^drainage, says, ‘ I *beg to report to 
the' Comm issuers that the success of the entire 
new pipe-drainage laid down ii^ St. Peter’s Col¬ 
lege during the last twelve months* has beayi com 
piete. I consider Jfhis experiment on drc#nage 
and sewage of about fifteen houses to afford a 
triumphant proof of the efficacy of draining by 
pipes, and of the facility of dispensing cntiiely 
with cesspools and brick setters.’ Up toSIfrhs time 
they have acted, and continue to act, perfectly. 

u Mr, Morris, a surveyor attached to the Me¬ 
tropolitan Sewers Oomnsission, gives the following 
account of the action of trial works of improved 
house-drainage:— 

“ 1 1 have introduced the new 4-inch tubular 
house-drains into some houses for the trustees of 
the parisli of Poplar, with water-closets, and have 
received no just cause of complaint. In every 
instance where I Jjave applied it, I found the 
system answer extremely well, if a sufficient 
quantity of water has been used. 

‘“The answer of the householders as to the 
effect of the new drajhage has invariably been 
that they and their families have been better in 
health; that they were formerly annoyed with 
smells and effluvia, from which they !ue now 
quite free. 

“ ' Since the new drainage has been laid down 
there has been only occasion to go on the ground 
to examine it 011 & fov the whole year, and that 
was from the inefficiency of the wider service. 
It was found that rags had been thrown down 
and had gfet into the pipe; and further, that very 
little Wiftet*had been used, so that the stoppage 
was till fault of the tenant, not of the system.' ” 
Mr. Gotto, the engager, having stated that in 
a plaft for the improvement of Goulston-street, 
Whitechapel, not only was the removal of all 
cesspools contemplated, but also the substitution 
of water-doset apparatus, gave the following esti¬ 
mate of the cost, provided the pipes were made 
mi the work doqe by contnftt under the (Com¬ 
missioners of Sewers:— 

Water-closet Apparatus, dr. 

# £ s. d. 

Emptying, &c., cesspool . . 0 12 0 

Digging, &c., for 8 -feet pipe drain, 

at id. : .0 2 S 

Making good to walls anc^floor of 
water-closet over drain, jtt 8 d. .020 
8 feet run of 4-ingh<pipe, at 8 d. 0 2 0 a 

Laying ditto, at 2d. . . .01*4 

Extra for junction . . .004 

Fixing ditto . . . .002 

Water-closet apparatus, with stool 
cock . . . . •*. 0 10 0 

fixing ditto . . . .020 

Contingencies (10 per cent.) .036 

1 16 0 


£ s. d. 

• Brought forward . . 1 16 0 

The yard sink and drain would* 

coft.0 11 2 

*Kitchen sink and drain . . 0 15 7£ 

‘ So that^tlie cost oft bach draining 
one house, including \vate%-closet, 
would lib . „ . 3 2 9£ 

The front tubular draimfge of a similar house 
(with fifteen yards of carriage-way to be paved) 
would cost 6/. 2s. 7 {pi .; or the drainage would 
cost, according to the old- system,'11/. l$s. lid. 

“ The engineering* witnesses who have “gAWi 
their special attention to the subject,” state the 
Board of Health, in commenting bn the infor¬ 
mation I have just cited, u affirm that upon the 
mipioved system of combined works the expense 
of Aie apparatus in substitution of cesspools would 
not grt i\ly exceed one-half the expense of cleaning 
the cesspools.” • * 

The engineers 1»ave calculated — stating the 
difficulty of comiFg to a nice calculation — that 
the present system of cesspools entailed an average 
exjundituie, for cleansing and repairs, of 4<?. a 
week on each householder; ani that by the new 
m stem it would be but lf A d. The Board of 
ileal th's calculations, however, are, I legret to 
say, always dubious. 

The subjoined scale of the difference in cost was 
pi epared *it the instance of the Board. 

Mr Giant took four block^of houses for exa- 
lmmftion, and the results are given as a guide to 
what would be the general expenditure if the 
| change took place:— 

“ In one block of 44 hoifses— 

The length of drains by hack drainage was 
1544 feet. 

Cost (exclusive of pans, tri^ps, and water in 
both cases) of back drainage, 8 '61. 32s., or 
3/. 18s. pet house. 

Cost of separate tubular drainage, 467/. 9s. Gd., 
or 10/. 12s. Gd. per house. 

Cost of sepaiate buck drains, 910/. 19s., or 
20 /. lcZ. per house. 

“ In another block of 23 houses— 

The length of back drains was 783 feet. 

Of separate drains, 1437 feet. m 
The cost of back tubular drains, 45/. 1 2s. Gd. % 
or 11. 19s. 8 d. pe» house. * 

Of separate tubular drams, 131/. 185. 6c/., or 
51. %4.«. Gd. per house. „ 

Of separate brick drains, ‘4051.7 s., or 13/. 5$. Gd. 
per house. 

• 

“ In another block of 46 houses— 

The length of back drainage, 1143 feet. 

Ditto by separate ditto, 1892 feet. 
r 4Jie cost of back tubular drijjnage, 66/. 5s. 2c?., 

* or 1/. 8s. 9|</. per house. 

Ditto of separate ditft ditto, 178/. liJs. 8 d. t 

or 3/. 17s. 10 d. p#r house. 

Ditto of separate brick ditto, 390/. 4 s.^ot 
8 /. 9s. 8c/. per house. 


So. XUX. 


A A 
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“ In a fourth block of 46 houses— 

The length of back drains, 985 feet. * 
Ditto of separate ditto, 2913 feet. , 

Cost of back tubular drainage, 661. 8s. 2<k, 
or 11 . 8s. 10 \d. per house. . 

Ditto of sepaiate ditto ^itto, 2G2/. 11$. 7d., 
or 51. 14s/ 2d. per house. * 

Ditto of separate brick ditto, 614/. 1(1.?. 3c/., 
or 13/. 7s. 3 Id. per house.” 

I have.mentioned tlie diversity of opinio^ as to 
the best form, artd even material, for a sejver; 
and there is the same diversity as to the material, 
& c. for hobse and gqllv or street-drainage, more 
eBpccWllv in the pipes of the forger volume. The 
pipe-drainage of any description is far less in 
favour than it'Hvas. One reason is that it does 
not promote subsoil diainarje; another is the 
difficulty of repairs if the joints or fittings of 
pipes require mending; and then the combina¬ 
tion of the noxious gases # is most ofFensmtfin its 
exhalations, and difficult to tfv^rcome. 

I was informed by a nightman, used to the 
cleansing of drains and to niglit-work generally, 
that when there was any escape from one of the 
tubular pipes the stench was more intense than any 
he had ever before experienced from any drains on 
the old system. * # 

Of the London Stkeet-Duaiks. 

V7e have as yet dealt onlj' with the ipeans of 
removing the liquid rqfuse from the houses of the 
metropolis. This, ks was pointed out at, the 
commencement of the present subject, consists 
principally of the 19,000,000,000 gallons of 
water that are annually supplied to the Loifilon 
residences by mechahical mpans. But there 
still remain the 5,(100,000,000 gallons of surface 
or rain-water to be carried off from the 1760 
miles of streets, ^nd the roofs and yards of the 
300,000 houses * which now 'form the British 
metropolis. If this immense \olume of liquid 
were not immediately removed from our thorough¬ 
fares as fast as it fell, many of our streets would 
not only be transformed into canals at certain 
periods of the year, but perhaps' at all times 
(except during drought) they would be, if not 
impassable, at least unpleasant and unhealthy, 
from the puddles or small pools of stagnant 
water that wuld be continually rotting them. 
Were such the case, the roads and streets that 
we now pride ourselves 4 so highly upon would 
have their foundations soddened. “K the sur¬ 
face %f a road be not kept clean so a/no admit of 
its becoming dry between showers fa rain,” said 
Lord Congleton, the great road authority, “it 
will be rapidly worn *away.” Indeed the imme¬ 
diate removal of rain-water, so as to prevent its 
percolating through the surface of the road, and 
thereby impairing the foundation, appears to be 
one of the main essentials of roaff-making. * « 
The'means of remtving this surface water, 
especially from the streets of a city where the 
rain falls at least every other day throughout the 
yea?, and reaches an aggregate depth of 24 feet 
in the course of the twelvemonth, is a matter of 


considerable moment. In P%ris, and indeed al¬ 
most all of the French, towns, a channel is formed 
in the middle of each thoroughfare, and down 
this the water from the streets and houses is con¬ 
tinuity coursing, to the imminent peril of'iall 
pedestrians, for the wheels of every^ehicle dis¬ 
tribute, as it goes, a muddy shower^* either side 
of the way. 

We, however* ifave not only removed the chan¬ 
nels froln the middle to the rides of our Btreets, 
but instituted a distinct syst&n of drainage for 
the conveyance ^>f *the wet refuse^ of our 
houses to the sew/rs—so that there are no longer 
(exceptij}/*,in a very sicall portion of the suburbs) 
open sewers, meandering through our highways; 
the consequence is,„the surface-water being car¬ 
ried off ftom our thorough fares almost as fast as 
it falls, our streets are generally (fry and clean. 
That there are exceptions to this rule, which are a 
glaring disgrace to us, it must be candidly ad¬ 
mitted ; but we must at the same tune allow, 
when wc think of the vast extent of the road¬ 
ways of the metropolis (1760 miles !— nearly 
one-half the radius of the earth itself), the 
deluge of water that anuuatiy descends upon 
every inch of the ground which we call London 
(38,000,000,000 gallons ! «-a*quantity which is 
almost sufficient for the formation of an American 
lake), ami the vast ammup of traffic, over the 
greater part of the capital—the 13,000 vehicles 
that daily cross London Bridge, the 11,000 con¬ 
veyances that traverse Cheapside in the course of 
twelve hours, the 7700 that go through Temple 
Bar, and the 6900 that ascend and descend Hol- 
born llill between nine in the naming and nine at 
night, the 1500 omnibuses and 1 'the 3000 cabriolets 
that are continually hurrying from one part of the 
town to another, and the 10,000 private carriage, 
j'ob, and cart horses that incessantly jprmate the 
metropolis—when we reflect, I say, on tni$ vast 
amount of traffic—this deluge of rain—and the 
wilderness of streets, it cannot but be allowed 
that the cleansing and draining of the Lfndon 
thoroughfares is most admirably conducted. 

The mode of street drainage is by means of 
what is called a gully-hole and a gully-drain. 

The Gullydfle * ^ the opening from the surface 
of th.i street (and is seen generally on each side 
of the way), into jvhich all the fluid refuse of the 
public thoroughfares runs on its course to the sewer. 

The Gully-drain is a drain generally of earthen¬ 
ware piping, curving from the side of the street 
to an opening in the top or side of the sewer, and 
is the means of communication between the sewer 
and the gully-hole. «*. 

^ The gully-hole is indicated by an iron grate 
being.fitted into the surface of ♦lie side of a foot¬ 
path, where the road slopes gradually from its 
centre to the edge of the footpath, and down this 
grate the water runs into the channel contrived 

* Gully here is a corruption of the word Gullet, or 
throat; the Norman is quelle il.al.gula), and the French. 
goulet; from this I he word gully appears to be directly 
derived. A ////-drain is literally a gullet-drain, that i*. 
a drain serving the purpo cs of a gullet or channel for 
liquids, and a gully-hole the mouth, orifice, or opening 
to the gullet or gully-drain. 
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for it in the construction of the streets. Th^se 
gully-grates, the observants pedestrian—if there 
he « man in this hive of London who, without 
professional attraction to the patter, regards for a 
fe^ minutes the peculiarities of the street fopart 
from the Houses) which he is traversing—an ob¬ 
servant pedfl®:iafi, I say, would* be struck at*the 
constantly-recurring grates in a given space in 
some streets, and their paucity others. In 
Drury-lane ‘there is# no gully-grate, as yftu walk 
down from Holbotti to where Drury-lane b&iomes 
Wych-styet; whilst in some streets, not a tenth 
of the length of Drury-lane, thepe may be three, 
four, five, or six grates. £ A he reason is this:— 
There is no sewer riftming down Druff-lane; a 
contiguous sewer, however. $ runs down Great 
Wyld-strect, draining, where there are drains, the 
hundred courts and nSoka of the poor, between 
Drury-lane and Lincoln's-mn-fields, as well as the 
more open places leading down towards thfe prox¬ 
imity of Temple Bar. This Great Wyld-street 
sewer, moreover, in its course to Fleet Bridge, is 
made available for the drainage (very giievously 
deficient, accoidingto some of the reports of the 
Board ol Health) flf Ciare-maiket. Grates would 
of course be required in such a place as Drury-lane, 
only the street is tfuvught to be sufficiently on the 
descent to convey thn surface-water to the grate 
in Wych-street. | 

The parts in whicn the gully-grates will be 
found the most numerous are where # the mam 
streets are most intersected by other mam streets, 
or by smaller off-streets, and indeed wherever the 
streets, of whatever size, continually intersect each 
other, as they off nearly all the great street- 
thoroughfares in thl City. Although the seweis 
may not be according to the plan of the streets, 
the gully-grates must nevertheless be found at tile 
street gntysections, whether the nearest point to 
the sower or not, or else the water would not be 
quickly carried off, and would form a nuisance. 

I am informed, on good authority, both as re¬ 
gard! the City and Metropolitan Commissions, 
that the average distance of the gully-grates is 
thirty yards one from another, including both sides 
of the way. Their number does not depend upon 
population, but simply on tl^e loo,il characteristics 
of the highways; for of course the rain fal}p into 
all the sheets in proportion to their size, whether 
populous or half-empty localities » As, however, 
the more distant roads have not such an approxi¬ 
mation of grates, and the law which requires their 
formation is by no means—and perhaps, without 
unnecessary interference, cannot be—very definite, 
I am informed that i^n*y fairly be represented, 
that, of the 1760 mines of London public ways, 
more than two-*l«ms, “or” remaiked one infoiA- 
ant, “ say 1200 miles, are grated on each side of 
the street or road, at distances of sixty yards.” 
This would give 59 gully-holes in every one of the 
1200 miles of street said to be s^supplied. Hence 
the total number throughout the metropolis will 
be 70,800. 

The gully-drain , which is the street-drain, al¬ 
ways presents now a sloping curve, describing, 
more or less, part of a circle. This drain starts, 


so to speak, from the side of the street, while its 
course to the sewer, in order to economize space, 
is made by any most appropriate cu*ve, to include 
tl\S reception of as great a quantity of wet street- 
refuse as possible; for if the gully-drains were 
formed in a direct, or even a not-very-mdireet line, 
from the ^treet sides to the sewers, they would not 
|,only be more costly, more pum'erotis, but would, 
in fact,^as I was told, "cho^ethe under-ground” 
of London, for now the subterranean capital is so 
complioated with gas, water, and drain-papes, that 
such#a system as will allow rodm for each is in¬ 
dispensable. The new system is, moreover, more 
economical. In the City the ^nlly-drainS are nearly 
all of nine-inch diaifteter in tubular pipeagff.^fn 
the metropolitan jurisdiction they are the same, 
but not to the same extent, some'being only six 
inches. 

iFiffcy, or even thirty yeais ago, the old street 
channels for gully drainage were costly construc¬ 
tions, i^>r they were majle so as to suit sewers 
which were cleansed by the street being taken 
“ up,” and the offensive deposit, thick and even 
unlimited as it often was in those days, drawn to 
the suiface. Some few were three and even four 
feet square; some two feet six inches wide, and 
three or four feet high; all of «feriek. I am assured 
•that ol the extent or cost ot*these old contrivances 
no accounts ha\e been pieserved, but that they 
were T*ime than twice as costly as the piesent 
method. 

In alNtbe reports I have seen, metropolitan or 
city—the statements of the*lUishermen being to the 
same purport— there arc complaints as to the uses to 
which the gully-holes are put in many parts, every 
kind of refuse admissible through the bar3 of the 
grate being stealthily emptied down them. The 
paviours, if they have an opportunity, sweep their 
surplus grout into the gullies,* and so do the sca- 
vagers with their refuse occasionally, though this 
is generally done* in the less-ffpquented parts, to 
get rid of the “slop,” which is valueless. 

In a repoit, published in 1851, Mr. Haywood 
points out the prevalence of the piactice of using 
the gully-gratings as dustbins! A sewer under 
Billingsgate accumulated in a few months many 
cart-loads, composed almost wholty of fish-shells; 
and 114 cait-loads of fish-shells, cinders, and 
rubbish were removed from the sewers in the 
•vicinity of Middlesex-street (Petticoat-lane); 
these had accumulated in about twelve months. 
“ Reconstructing the gullies,” he says, “ so as # to 
intercept, improper substances (which has been 
recently tone at Billingsgate), might pi event this 
material jtmchiAg the sewers, but it woufd still 
have to be removed from the gullies, and would 
thus still cause pcipetual expense. Indeed, I feel 
convinced that nothing but making public example 
by convicting and punishing some offenders, under 
clause 09 of ‘ The City of London Sewers* Act,’ 
yiUtstop the p^ictice, so universal in the poorer 
localities, of using the gillies as dustbin^” 

The Gully-holts are now trapped —with very few 
exceptions, one report States, while another report 
intimates that gully-trapping has no exceptio^atall. 
The tiap is resorted to so that the effluvium from 
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a gully-drain may not infect the air of the public 
wavs; but among engine As and medical sanit&ry 
inquirers, thefe is much difference of opinion # as 
to whether the system of trapping is desirable or 
not. The general opinion seems to be, however, 
that all gullies should be trapped. 

Of the City guljy-traps, Mr? Hay wood,«n a report 
for the year 1851, says, as regards the pyiiod of* 
their introduction:— 

" About seventeen years ago your then surveyor 
(Mr. Kefeey) applied the first traps to sewer'gulhes, 
and from that date to the present the trapping of 
gullies has,been .adopted as a principle, and the 
London is stifi, I believe, the only metro¬ 
politan area in which the gullies are all trapped. 
The trapl firs| constructed have since been (as all 
first inventions or adaptations ever have or will 
be) improved upon, and are rapidly being displaced 
by those of more improved construction. * 

"Now, of the incompatible conditions required 
of gully-traps, of the dificul^ of obtaining such 
mechanical appliances so effects r e and perfect a- 
can theoretically be devised, but yet of the extreme 
desirability of obtaining them as perfect as modem 
science could produce, your honourable court lias, 
at least, for as long as I have had the honour of 
holding office und£r jou, been fully alive to ; no 
prejudice has opposed impediment to the introduce 
tion of novelties ; your court has been always 
open to inventors, and, at the present tin1\ theie 
are sixteen different traps or modes of flapping 
gullies under trial witljm your juiisdicttdn 

"Nor has the provision of the means of,ex¬ 
cluding effluvium fiom the atmospheie been you: 
only care ; but the cleanliness of the seweis, and 
the prevention of accumulation of decomposing 
refuse, botli by regulated cleansings, and by con¬ 
structing the sewijge upon the most jinpioved 
principles, liave also been your aim and that of 
your officers; and I do not hesitate to assert, that 
the offensiveness*of the escape fioin the gullies 
has been of late yeais much diminished by the 
care bestowed upon the condition of the sewers. 

"374 gullies hf.ve been retrapped m the City 
upon improved principles dunng the last veai.” 

The gully-traps are on the pnmple of self¬ 
acting valves, but it is stated in seveial reports, 
that these valves often remain permanently open, 
partly from the street refuse (especially if mix< d 
with the dcbrn^from new or removed building*') 
npt being sufficiently liquified to pass throngli 
them, and partly from the hinges getting rusted, 
and so becoming fixed. 

Of the Length of the London Sewers and 
Drains. 

There is no official account precise!}' defining the 
length of the London sewerage ; but the informa¬ 
tion acquired on ths* subject leaves no doubt*as to 
the acciwacy of the following facts. 

About 900 mile* of sewers of the metropolis 
may be said to have be^»n surveyed; and it is 
known that from 100 to 150 miles more constitute 
a portion of the metropolitan sewerage ; this, too, 


ifldependently of that of thp City, which is SO 
miles. Altogether I«am assured that the sewers 
of the urban part of London, included within the 
58 square miles before mentioned, measure 1J.Q0 
mil«t. 

^he classes of sewers comprisedv#h this long 
extent are pretty equally appfir^ifned, each a 
third, or 3G0 miles, of the first, second, and third 
classes respectively. Of this extent about 200, 
miles aVe still, in the year 1856, open sewers 1 — to 
say nSthing of the great open fewer, the Thames. 
The open sewerg ar£ found principal^’ in the 
Surrey districts, Vn Biixton, Lewisham, Tooting, 
and pl%f£S at the liks distance from the more 
central parts of the Commissioners’ jurisdiction. 
These open sewerg however, are disappearing, 
and it is intended that yi time po such places 
shall exist; as it is, some miles of them are in¬ 
closed yearly. The open sewers in what may be 
considered more of the heart of the ^metropolis are 
a portion of the Fleet-ditch in Clerkenwell, and 
places in Lambeth and Bermondsey, or about 20 
miles in the inteiior to 180 miles m the exterior 
portion of the capital. These are national dis¬ 
graces. 

The 1100 miles above-mentioned, however, in¬ 
clude only the sewers, comprising neither the house 
nor pulh-diains Accordto the present laws, 
all newly-built houses musj be diained into the 
sewers, and in 1850 there were 5000 applica¬ 
tions tronj the western distiicts alone to the Coin- 
niiisioneis, for the promotion of the drainage of 
tlut number of old and new houses into the 
sewvrs, the old houses having been previously 

. .e<i into cesspools. f 

I <un assum'd, on good authority, that fully one- 
half of the houses m the metropolis are at the 
present tune drained into tile sewers. In one 
ftieet, about a century old, contain ing^n £he por¬ 
tion surveyed for an official puipo>e, on thb two 
sides of tlie way, 70 houses, the number was 
found to be equally divided—half the drainage 
bmng into bevvers and half into cesspools. **The 
number of houses in the metropolis pioper, of 
115 square miles area, is 307,722. The majority, 
us far as is officially know’ll, are now drained 
into the public* sewers, or into private or branch 
seweis communicating with the larger public 
leceptacles, so that—allowing 200,000 houses 
to be included «in the 58 squ ire miles of the 
in ban sewerage, and admitting that some wretched 
dwelling-places are not drained at all-—it is iea- 
sonable to assume that at least 100,000 houses 
within this area are drained into the sewers. 

The average lengths the house-drains if, I 
ffiarn from the best gourcH^ 50 feet per house. 
The guilder of a new house Yb stow required by 
law to drain it, at the proprietor’s cost, 100 feet, 
if necessary, to a sewer. In some instances, in 
detached houses, where the owners object to the 
cesspool System, «a house drain has been carried 
230 feet to a sewer, and sometimes even farther; 
but in narrow or moderately wide streets, from 
18 to 26 feet across, and in alleys and narrow 
places (in case there is sewerage) the house drains 
may be but from 12 to 20 feet. Both these 
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lengths of drains^ are exceptions, and therl is 
no question that the average length may be put 
at .50 feet. In some squares, for example, the 
saaver runs along the centre, so that the jjouse- 
drains heja are in excess of the 50 feet average. • 

The Icnmth qf the house-dunnage of the'more 
central partW London, assuming 100,000 houses 
to be drained into the sewerr% and each of such 
drains to be on the average 50 feet long^is, then, 
5,000,000 feet, og about 2840 miles. • 

But there are still tlv street or gully-drains 
for the* surface-water to be %$timated. In the 
Holborn and Finsbury divisioif alone, the length 
of the “ main covewd sewers ” is salBP to be 83 
miles; the length of “ smaller sewers ” to carry 
off the surface-water from* the streets 16 miles; 
the length ol 1 drains leading from houses to the 
main sewers, 264. 

Now, if there be 16 miles of gully-drains to 
83 miles of Snain covered sewers, and the same ! 
proportion hold good throughout the 58 square 
miles over which the sewers extend, it follows 
that there would be about 200 miles of gully - 
drains to the gross 1100 miles of sewers. 

But this is only an approximate result. The 
length and charaftet; of the gully-drains I hud 
to vary very considerably. If the streets where , 
the gully-grates are flund have no sewer in a line 
with the thoroughfare, still the water must be 
drained off and conveyed to the nearest sewer, of 
any class, large or small, and consequent!) at much 
greater length than ll there were a sewer running 
down the street. Neither is the number of the 
gully-holes any sure criterion of the measurement 
of the guliy-draAispfor where the intersections aic, 
and consequently the gully-holes frequent, a num¬ 
ber, sometimes amounting to ten, are made to empty 
their contents into the same gully-dram. Neither 
do th^roftirns of yearly expenditure, piesented to 1 
Parl&ment by the Metropolitan Court of Seweis, I 
supply information. But even if the exact length, 
auAjthe exact price paid for the formation of that | 
length, weic given, it would supply but the year's j 
outlay as regards the additions 01 repairs that had | 
been made to the gully-drains, and certainly not 
furnish us with the ongmal cost of the whole. 

One expel ienced informaift told me—but Jet me 
premise that I heard from all the gentlemen whom 
I consulted, a statement that they could only 
compute by analogy with other (acts bearing upon 
the subject—was confident, that taking only 1200 
miles ot public way as gully-dramed, that extent 
might be considered as the length of the gully- 
drains themselves. Evejyralculating such drams 
to run from eaclj sid^'f the public way, which is 
generally the cqse^T im told that, considering file 
economy of underground space which *is now 
necessarj', the length of 1200 miles is as fair an 
estimate for gully-drainage (apart from other 
drainage) as for the length of the streets so 
gullied. •* 

Hence we have, for the gross extent of the 
■whole sewers and drains of the metropolis, the 
following result,— 


4 Main covered sewer! . 

Miles. 

1100 

! * House-drains . . . * . 

2840 

• Gully-drains for surface-water of 
-streets . .... 

1200 

Total length of # the sewers and 

— 

drains 0 # the metropolis . • . 

6140 

Tha island of Great Britain, I may 

observe. 


at its extreme points, 550 miles from north to 
south, and 290 from east tfo west. It would, there¬ 
for^ appear that the main setters of the capital 
are just double the length of the whole island, from 
the English Channel to JoJjn-o’-tjroatf, and nearly 
three times longer than the greatest width' ^the 
country. But this is the extent of the sewerage 
alone. The drainage of London is about equal m 
length to the diameter of the earth itself ! 


t>r the Cost op Constructing the Sewers 
^ and Drains of^tiie Metropolis. 

The money ac'aially expended in constructing 
the 1100 mile# of sewers and 4000 miles of 
drains, even if we were only to date from Jan. 1, 
1800, is not and never can bo known. They 
have been built at intervals, as the metropolis, so 
to speak, grew. They w^r^ built also in many 
sizes and forms, and at many variations of price, 
according to the depth from the surface, the good 
or bau> management, or the greater or lesser ex¬ 
tent o£ lobbery or “patronage” in the several 
independent commissions. # Accounts were either 
iioj| presented m “ the good old times,” or not 


preserved. 

Had the 1100 miles of sewers to be constructed 
antw, they would be, accotding to the present 
prices paid by the Commissioners—not including 
digging or such extianeous Jabour, but the cost 
of the sewer only—as follows :— 

3C6 miles of sewers of the.first 
class, or 1,932,ISO feet, at 15s. 

per foot.-£1,449.360 

366 miles, or 1,932,480 feet of 
the second class, at 11s. per fout . 1,0G2,864. 

Same length of third class, at 
9s. per foot • .... 869,616 


Total cost of the sewers of the 
mctiopolis ..... £‘3,381,840 

As this is a lower charge thfn was paid for 
the construction of mqje than threosfourths of She 
sewers, # \ve may fairly assume that their coat 
amounted to from three millions and a half to 
four milliiTtt of* pounds sterling. 

The majd-ity of the house-drains running into 
the sewers are brick, and seldom less than 9 inches 
square; sometimes, in the old brick diains, they 
are some inches larger, and in the very old drains, 
and in some 100 years old, wooden plankA were 
oftefi used instead of a brick %r stone construction. 
Tor the sake of reducing cost, and repla#ed when 
rotted. The wood, in uiany cases, soon decayed, 
and since 1847 no -vtooden sewers have be*n 
allowed to be formed, nor any old one* toJbe .re¬ 
paired with new wood ; the work musfhe of 
stone or brick, if not pipeage. About two-thirds 
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of the drains running from the houses to the 
sewers are brick; the regaining third tubular,* or 
earthenware fiipes. The cost, if now to be formed, 
would be somewhat as follows :— « 

1893} miles of brick drains, 5s. 
per foot, as average of sizes*. . <£2,499,200 

945£ feet of tubular drains, ave- , 

rage of sizes 2s. 0d. . . . t>24,800 

Total'cost of, the house-drains of * 

London.£3,124,000 

Th e cost of tHe stiyet or gully drains ha\e still 
tcHfr estimated. • 

The present cost of the 9-inch gully-pipe drains 
is about 2s. 6?/. a foot; of the 0-inch, 2,?. tit/. Of 
the proportionate lengths of these two classes of 
street-drains I have not been able to gain any 
account, for, I believe, it has never been ascer¬ 
tained in any way approaching to a total return. 
Taking 1200 miles, however, a«i quite within th< 
full length of the gully-drains, and calculating at 
the low average of 3s. the foot for the whole, the 
total cost of the street-drains of the metropolis 
would be 950,400/., or, I am assured, one might 
say a million steiiing, and this, even if all were 
done at the present fow prices; the original cosf 
would, of course, have been much greater. 

Hence, according to the above calculations, we 
have the following 

Gross Estimate of tM Cost of the ticir’is and 
Drains of the Metropolis. * 

£ 

1100 miles of main covered sewers 3,500,000 

2840 miles of house-drains . . 3,000*000 

1200 miles of gully or street drains 1,000,000 

5140 miles of sewers and drainage = 7,500,000 

< 

Of the Uses of Sewers as a Means of 
Subsoil Drainage. 

There is one other purpose toward which a sewer 
j is available—a purpose, too, whicV I do not re¬ 
member to have seen specified in the Metropolitan 
Reports. 

** The first, and perhaps most important pur¬ 
pose of se\^rs, as respects health,” says the 
Report of Messrs. Walker, Cubitt, and Brunei 
(1848), “ il, as under-drains to the surrounding 
earth. They answer this purpose so effect ually 
and fcquietly, and have done Belong, that 
their importance in this respect oveilooked. 
In the Sanitary Commissioners’ Reports wo do I 
not find it once noticed, and the lecommenda- 
tion of the substitution of stone or earthenware 
j pipep for the larger brick sewers, seems to show, 
that any provision for the under-drainage was 
thought unnecessjfry, although such a proviiioitds ' 
ill our Opinion most important. 

t( Under the artificial ground, the collection of j 
nges, which in the City of London, as in most i 
anchjnt towns, forms the upper surface, is a con- 
, Biddable thickness of clean gravel, and under the 


gl^vel is the London clay. *The present houses 
are founded chiefly eon the artificial or ‘ made 
ground,’ while the sewers are made through the 
gravel; and it is known practically, that however . 
changed with water the gravel of a district iftay 
he, t the springs for a considerable duffcnee round 
are drawn down by making a* setter, and the 
wells that had water within a few wet of the sur¬ 
face have agaig fo be sunk below the bottom of 
the setter to reach the water. Every interstice j 
between the stones of the gravid acts as an under- ] 
drain to conduct the tfater to the sewer^ through 
the sides of whfcn it finds its way, even if mortar 
be used the construction. 

u Hence the salubrity of a gravel foundation, 
if the water be dpawn out of it by sewers or j 
other means, as is ?he case with the City and j 
with Westminster. A pfoof of ’this principle 
was afforded by the result of a reference to physi¬ 
cians and engineers in 1838, to inquire into the 
state of drainage and smells in and near Buck¬ 
ingham Palace, as to which there had been com¬ 
plaints, though none so heavy as Mr. Phillips 
now makes, when he says, * that the drainage of 
Buckingham Palace is extrerfiely defective, and 
that its precincts are reeking with filth and pesti¬ 
lential odours from the absence of proper sewer¬ 
age •’ ” 

The Report then shows1 the pains that were 
taken to ensure dryness in the Palace. Pits were 
dug in the garden 14 feet below the surface, and 
3} feet below' high-water mark in the liver, and 
they were found dry to the bottom. The kitchens 
and yard of the palace are, howe\er, only 18 
inches above Trinity high-wiUer nuuk m the 
Thames, and therefore 18 Irenes below a very 
high tide. The physician. Sir James Cldtke, 
and the engineers, Messrs. Simpson and Walker, 
in a separate Report, spoke in teri^s jpf com¬ 
mendation of the drainage of the Palace in*1838, 
as promotive of dryness. Since that time a con¬ 
necting chain has been made from the Palace 
drains into the canal in St. Jamcs’s-pal%, to 
prevent the wet from rising as formerly during 
heavy rains. “ The Palace,” it is stated in the 
Report of the three engineers, u should not be 
classed with the low part of Pimlico, where the 
drainage is, we believe, very defective, and to 
which, for anything w'e know to the contrary, the 
character given* by Mr. Phillips may be applica¬ 
ble.” 

Unfortunately, however, for this array of opi¬ 
nions of high authority, and despite the advantages 
of a gravel bed for the substratum of the palatial 
sewerage, the drailfc^,;'. and sewerage about 
^Buckingham Palace is monyfrequently than that 
of an,v other public place ifLisr repair, and is 
always requiring attention. It was only a few 
days ago, before the court left Windsor Castle for 
London, that men were employed night and day, 
on the drains and cesapoolage channels, to make, 
as one of them* described it to me—and such 
working men’s descriptions are often forcible—“ the 
place decent. I was hardly ever,” he added, “ in 
such^a set of stinks as I've been in the sewers 
and underground parts of the palace.” 
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• 4 

Of the City* Sewerage. 

As yet I have spoken only of the sewers of Lon- 
<fc>n* “without the City;” but the sewers within 
the City^hough connected, for the general*publi« 
drainage Imd sewerage of the capital, wish the 
works und»the control of the Metropolitan Com¬ 
missioners, are in a distinct tnd strictly defined* 
jurisdiction, superintended by City Commissioners, 
and managed bjpCity officers, and consequently 
demand a special notice. % 

• i 

* Of the derivation of the word §nvcr there have been 
many conjectures, but no approximation to the truth. 
One of the earliest instance * I have met w ig*> of any de¬ 
tailed mention of sewers, is in an address delivered by a 
“ Coroner,” whose name does not appear, to “ a jury of 
sewers.” This address was delivered somewhere between 
the years 16(JO<tnd 1 (> 70 .-The coroner having first spoken 
of tne importance of “ Navigation and Drayning” (drain¬ 
ing), then came to the question of sewers. 

“Sewars,”he said, “are to be accounted your 
grand Issuer^ of Water, from wKence I conceive 
they carry their name ( Seu'ars quasi Issuers). I shall 
take his opinion who delivers them to be Currents of 
Water, kept in on both sides with hanks, and, in some 
sense, they may he called a certain kind of a little or 
small river. Blit as for the derivation of the word Sewar, 
from two of our ljnglish words, Sea and War, or, as 
others will have it. Sea and IVard, give me leave, now I 
have mentioned it, to—leave it to your judgments. 

" However, this ford Smear is very tamous amongst 
us, both for giving tne title of the Commission of 
Sewars itself, and lor being the ordinary name of most« 
of your common waterfeourses, for Drayning, and there¬ 
fore, 1 presume, there Are none of you of these Junes 
but both know— 

“ 1. What Sewars signify, and also, m rari^ular, 

“2. What they are; and of a t’ .• *•> -eo« i »'!■. 

known, and of such general use." 

The Rev. Dr. Lemon, who gave the world a work on 
“ English Etymology,” from the Greek and Latin, and 
from the Saxon and Norman, was legardcd as a high 
authority during^ the latter part of the last centurv, 
when his quarto fiftt appeared. Th<^ following is his 
account, under the head “ Sewers”— 

“ Skmn. rejects Mmsh's. deriv. of 'ohm senptum 
fuisse Bernard a sea-ward, quod versus mare facta* sunt: 
longC vensimilius & Fr. Gall, cauui , sentma ; male, 
supplt. atfharum : *—then why did not the Dr. trace this 
Fr. (Rail, eauierf if he had, he would have found it dis¬ 
torted ah aqua ,- sewers being a species of aque¬ 

duct: —Lye, in his Add., gives another deriv., viz. ‘ ah 
IveVnd sua, colare, ut existimo, ad quod referre 
veil cm saver,- cloaca; per sordes uibis ejiciuntur:'—the 
very word sorties gives me a hint that setver may he 
derived latgai, vel 'Zugoco, verro • nempe quia soides, 
qua? cvenuntur 6 domo, in unum locum accurnulantur, 
R. Xcugos, cumulus- Voss.’— a collection of siycepitujs, 
slop, dirt, #c.” * * 

But these are the follies of learning. Had ou» lexico¬ 
graphers known that the vulgar were, as Dr. Latham 
says, “ the conservators of the Saxon language” with us, 
they would have sought informaJfoit from the word 
“ snore,” which the uneducated, and, consequently, un¬ 
perverted, invariably use m the place of the more polite 
“ sewer”—the common saver is always termed by them 
“.the common shore." Now the word shore, in Saxon, is 
written score and scor (for e — h), and means not only 
a bank, the land Imm ediatel y next to the sea, but a 
score, a tally—for they Pj^rWth substantives, made from 
the verb sceran (p. setjp, scan', pp. scoren, gesroren), to 
shear, cut off’, i/iqr^ffvlde • and hence they meant, in Hie 
one case, the division of the land from the sea*, and in 
the other, a division cut in a piece of wood, with a view 
to counting. The substantive scar has the same origin ; 
as well as the verb to score, to cut, to gash. The Scan¬ 
dinavian cognates for the Saxon scor may he cited as 
proofs of what is here asserted, l^iey are, iccl., skor, a 
notch; Swed., skdra, a notch; and Dan., skaar and 
skure, a notch, an incision. It would seem, therefore, 
that the word shore, in the sense of sewer (Dan., skure,- 
Anglice, skure, for k — /»), originally meant merely a 
score or Incision made in the ground, a ditch sunk with 
the view of carrying off the refuse*-water, a watercourse, 
and consequently a dram. A sewer is now a covered 
dit,ch, or channel for refuse water. 


• The account of tjie City sewers, however, 
may be given with a comparative Jarevity, for the 
modes of their construction, as well as their 
'general management, do not differ from what I 
I* have described as pertaining to the extra-civic 
metropolis. There ^ire, nevertheless, a few distinc¬ 
tions wftich it is proper to poirft out. 

The City sewers are thf oldest in the capital, 
for the very plain reason that the City itself, in 
its sije, if not now in its public and private build¬ 
ings, is the oldest part of London, as regards the 
abode of a congregated body of people. 

The ages (so to speak^ of these sewers, vary, 
for the most part,* according to the dates «*!r*the 
City’s rebuilding after the Great Fire, and accord¬ 
ing to the dates of the 1 many alterations, improve¬ 
ments, removal or rebuilding of new streets, 
markets, &c., which, have been effected since that 
period. Before the Great Fire of 1666, all drain¬ 
age 4'ems, with a few exceptions, to have been 
fortuitous, imconiActea 1 ? and superficial. 

The first putffic sewer built after this important 
epoch in the hfetorv of London was in Ludgate- 
street and hill. This was the laudable work of 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, and was con¬ 
structed at the instance, it i§ said, and after the 
plans, of Sir Christopher* Wren. There is, per¬ 
haps, no official or documentaly proof of this, for 
the proclamations fiom the King m council, the 
Acts *of Parliament, and the resolutions of the 
Corporation of the City of London at that im¬ 
portant period, are so vague and so contradictory, 
and were so frequently altcied or abrogated, and so 
frequently disregarded, that it is more impossible 
than difficult to get at the truth. Of the fact 
which I have just mentioned, however, there need 
be no doubt; nor that the second public City 
sewer was in Fleet-street, commenced in 1668, 
the second year after the fire. 

There are, nevertheless, older sewers than this, 
but the dates of their construction are not known ; 
we have proof merely that they existed in old 
London, or as it was described by an .anonymous 
writer (quoted, if I remember rightly, in Mait¬ 
land’s “History of London”), London “ante 
tgnau "—London before the fire. These sewers, 
or rather portions of sewers, are severally near 
Newgate, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital sewer, and 
that of the Irongate by the Tower. 

The sewer, however, which ■Riay be pointed 
out as the most remarkable is ^hat of Little 
Moorgate, London-waTl. It is formed of red tiles; 
and fionx such being its materials, and from the 
circumstance o£ some Roman coins having been 
found neat* it, it is supposed by some to be of 
Roman construction, and of course coeval with 
that people’s possession of {lie country. This sewer 
has a flat bottom, upright sides, and a circular 
arch at its top ; it is about 5 feet by 3 feet. The 
oth|r older sewers present ijucli about the same 
'form; and an*Act in the reign of Charles II. 
directs that sewers shaft be so built, but that the 
bottom shall have a ciicular curve. 

I am informed by a City gentleman—one tak¬ 
ing an interest in such matters—that thi^ sewer 
has troubled the repose of a few civic antiquaries. 
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some thinking that it was a Roman sewer, while 
others scouted such a notfen, arguing that thfc 
Romans were nSt in the habit of doing their worl^ 
by halves; and that if they had sewered London,, 
great and enduring remains would have been dis¬ 
covered, for their main sewer would have been a 
solid construction, qnd directed to the Thames, as 
was and is the Cloac a Maxima, in the Eternal 
City, to the Tiber. Others have said that the 
sewer in question was, merely built of Roman 
materials, perhaps §ist discoveied about the lime, 
having originally formed a reservoir, tank, «or 
even a bath 4 and .were keenly appropriated by 
som<^£conomical or sdheming^ builder or City 
officiaL @ 

“That the Batons,” says Tacitus in his “Life 
of Agricola,” “ who led a roaming life, and were 
easily incited to war, might contract a love 
for peace, by being accustomed to a pleasanter 
mode of life, Agricola assisted them to ^uild 
houses, temples, and maikyt-pLifcs. By praising 
the diligent and upbraiding the idle, he excited 
such emulation among the Britons,f hat, after they 
had erected all those necessary buildings m then- 
towns, they built others for pleasure and orna¬ 
ment, as porticoes, galleries, baths , and banquet- 
ing-houses.” ® 4 

The sewers of the city of London are, then, a 
comparatively modern work. Indeed, three- 
fourths of them may he called modern. ♦ The 
earlier sewers were - -as I have desenbed finder 
the general head—ditches, which in timd were 
arched over, but only gradually and partially, 
suited the convenience or the profit of the owners 
of property alongside those open channels, some 
of which thus presented the appeal.nice of ft 
series of small uncouth-looking bridges. When 
these bridges had to # be connected so as to form 
the summit of a continuous sewer, they presented 
every variety of ar^li, both at their out<-r and 
under sides; those too near the st/rface had to be 
lowered. Some of these sewers, however, were 
in the first instances connected, Respite difference 
of size and irregularity of form. The result may 
be judged from the account I have given of the 
strange construction of some of the Westminster 
sewers, under the head of “ subterranean suivey.” 

How modern the City sewers are may best be 
estimated from the following table of what may 
be called the dates of their construction. The 
periods are given decennially as to the progress of 
the formation o! new sewers*!— 

Feet. g Feet. 

1707 to* 1717 , 2,805 1777 to .1787/. 8,693 
1717 „ 1727 . 2,110 1787 „ 171* . 3,118 

1727 „ ‘1737 . 2,763 1797 „ 1807 . 5,116 

1737 „ 1747 . 1,238*1 1807 „ 1817 . 5,097 

1747 „ 1757 . 3,736 1817 „ 1827 . 7,847 

1757 „ 1767 . 3,736 - 

1767 „ 1777 . 7,597 _ 52,810 

1827 t to 1837 ... / 39,072 feet.' 

1887 to 1847 . . . 88,363 „ 

N 127,435 

Thus the length made in the 20 years previous 
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to 1^47 was more than double*all that was made 
during the preceding 120 years; while in the ten 
years from 1837 to 1847, the addition to the 
lineal extent of sewerage was very nearly equal to 
all that had been made in 130 years previously.* 
* This addition of 127,485 feet, or r*8her more 
than £4 miles, seems but a small matter when 
«“ London” is thought of; but the reader must be 
reminded that on^ r a small portion (comparatively) 
of the metropolis is here spokenepf, and the entire 
length ol the City sewerage, at the close of 1847, 
was but 44 miles; |o tlftit the additions J have 
specified as having, been made since 1837, wore 
more than^pne-half of i*he whole. The rr-con- 
structions are not included in* the metage I have 
given, for, as the new sp were generally occupied the 
same site as the old, *they did not^add to the 
length of the whole. 

The total length of the City sewerage was, on 
j the 31st’December, 1851, no less than 49 miles; 
I while the entire public way was at the *same recent 
i period, 51 miles (containing about 1000 separate 
| and distinct streets, lanes, courts, alleys, &c., &c.); 
and I am assured that in another year or so, not 
j, furlong of the whole City will be unsewered. 

“ The more ancient sewers usually have upright 
walls, a flat or slightly-curved* invert, and a semi¬ 
circular or gothic arch. The jjprm of such as have 
been built apparently more than 20 years ago, is 
that of two semicircles, of winch the upper has a 
greater radips, connected by sloping side walls; 
those of ievent construction aie egg-shaped. The 
main lines are not unfrequently elliptic ; in the case 
of the Fleet, and other ancient affluents of the 
Thames, the forms and dmiensions r vary consider¬ 
ably. Instance# occur of sevverl built entirely of 
stone; but the material is almost invariably brick, 
most commonly 9 inches in substance; the larger 
sewers 14, and sometimes 18 inches. - 

The falls or inclinations in the course of *he 
City sewerage vaiy greatly, as much as from 1 in 
240 to 1 111 24, or, in the first case, from a fall of 
22 feet, in the latter, of course, to ten times sflfch 
fall, or 220 feet per mile. There are, moreover, 
a few cases in which the inclination is as small as 
1 in 960, others where it is as high as 1 iu 14. 
This irregularity ia to ^e accounted for, partly by 
the want of system in the old times, and partly 
from the natural levels of the ground. The want 
of system and the indifference shown to providing 
a proper fall, even where it was not difficult, was 
more excusable a few years back than it would be 
at the present time, for when some of thesq 
sewers weie built, the drainage of the house- 
refuse into them was note*^;templated. 

J ’he number of houses droned into the City 
ers if, as precisely as sucliVjrfnatter can he 
ascertained, 11,209 ; the number drained into the 
cesspools is 5030. This shows a preponderance 
of drainage into the sewers of 6179. The length 
of the house-drain* in the City, at an average of 
50 feet to each house, may be estimated at upwards 
of 106 miles. These City drains are included in 
the general computation of the metropolis. 

The gully-drains in the City are more frequent 
than in other parts of the metropolis, owing to the 
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continual intersection of streets, &c., and peJhaps 
from a closer care of the Sewerage and all matters 
connected with it. The general average of the 
gully-drains I have shown to be 59 for every mile 
of stret%. I am assured that in the CJify tb/j 
street-draais njay be safely estimated at 65*to the 
mile. Estimating the streets gullied within the 
City, then, at an average of fO miles, or about A 
mile more than the sewers, tin! numbgr of gully- 
drains is 3250^and the length of them* jibout 50 
miles; but these, like tbp house-drams, have been 
already included in the metrjpohtan enumeration. 

The actual sum expended yearly upon the con¬ 
struction, and reprsrs, &nd improvements of the 
City sewers cannot be cited as a distinct item, 
because the Court makcs*the return of the aggre¬ 
gate annual expenditure, as regards pavement, 
cleansing, and the matters specified as the general 
expenditure under the Court of Commissioners of 
the City Sewers. The cost, however, of the 
construction of sewers comprised within the civic 
boundaries is included in the general metropolitan 
estimate before given. 


Op tiie Out£et», Ramifications, etc., op 

the Sewers. • 

In this enumeration I speak only of the 
public outlets into the river, controlled and legu- 
lated by public officers. 

The orifices or mouths of the sewers where 
they discharge themselves into the Thames, be¬ 
ginning from ^ieir eastern, and following them 
seriatim to thefr western extremity, are as 
follows :— 

Limtlio^e Hole. Bridge-street, West- 

I roll gate 'Wharf. * minster, 

llatcliffe Cross. Fimlico. 

Fox-lane, Shadwell. Cubitt’s(also in Pimlico). 
London Dock. Chelsea Bridge. 

St. Katharine’s Dock. Fulham Bridge. 

The eleven City outlets, HammerMmui Budge, 
which I shall speedy Sandfoid Bridge (into 
hereafter. 9 a sei t of creek of the 

Essex-street, Strand. Thames), or Jear the 

Norfolk-street, Strand. four bridges. 

Durham Hill (or Adel- Twijk^nham. 

phi). Hampton. 

Northumberland-street. In all, 32. 

Scotland-yard. 

It might only wijM^the reader to enumerate 
the outlets on tb^ourrey side of the Thames, 
which a*e 28 flrfi umber, so that the pulJic sewer 
outlets of the whole metropolis arc 60 in all. 

The public sewer outlets from the City of Lon¬ 
don into the Thames are, as I have said, eleven 
in number, or rather they are,*usually Represented 
as eleven, though in reality there are twelve such 
orifices—the “Upper” and “Eastern” Custom- 
House Sewers (which are distinct) being com¬ 
puted as one. These outlets, generally speaking 
the most ancient in the whole metropolis, are— 


^London Bridge. Tower Dock. 

Ancient Walbrook. 1 Pool Quay. 

•Paul’s Wharf. Custom House. 

•The Fleet-street Sewer New Walbrook. 

at Blackfriars Bridge. Dowgate Dock. 

(I mention thes^ four Hamburg Wharf, 
first,'because they are Puddle Dock, 
ttyj largest outlets). 

Until recently, there was also Whitefriars Docks, 
but .this is now attached to the Fleet Sewer 
outlet. * 

The Fleet Sewer is the oldest in London. No 
portion of the ditch or rjver Composing it is now 
uncovered withinstlie jurisdiction of the City ; but 
until a little more than eleven years 1^0 a portion 
of it, north of Holborn, was uncovered, and had 
been uncovered for years. Indeed, as I have be¬ 
fore intimated, barges and small craft were em¬ 
ployed on the Fleet River, and the City deter¬ 
mined to “ encourage its navigation.” Even the 
“ polite ” Earl 0 P Chelterfield, a century ago (for 
his lordship was born in 1694, and died in 1773), 
when asked ify a Frenchman in Paris, if there 
was in London a river to compare to the Seine 1 re¬ 
plied that there certainly was, and it .was called 
Fleet Ditch ! This is now the sewer ; but it was 
not a coveied sewer unMl 1765, when the Cor¬ 
poration ordered it to be Ifuilt over. 

The next oldest sewer outlet is that at London 
Bridge, and London antiquaries are not agreed as 
| to wltether it or the Fleet is the oldest. 

The Fleet Sewer at BkiQkfriars Bridge is 18 feet 
High; between Tudor-street and Fleet Bridge 
(about the foot of Ludgate-hill), 14 feet 3 inches 
ijigh ; at Holborn Bridge, 13 feet; and in its con¬ 
tinuation in the long-ijnfinished Victoria-street, 
12 feet 3 inches. In all these localities it 
is 12 feet wide. * 

The New London Bridge Sewer, built or re¬ 
built, wholly partly, in *1830, is 10 feet by 
8 at its outlet; decreasing to the south end of 
King William-street, where it is 9 feet by 7; 
while it is 8 feet by 7 in Moorgate-street. 

Paul’s Wharf sewer is 7 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 
G inches n^ar the outlet. 

With the one exception of the Fleet River, none 
of the City sewer outlets are covered, the Fleet 
outlet being covered even at low water. Tlu 
issue from the others runs in open channels upon 
the shore. ** 

Mr. Haywood (February 12, 1&50), in a report 
of the # Citv Sewer Transactions and Works, ob¬ 
serves,During the year (1849) the outlet sewers 
at Billinfraatoand Whitefriars, two of thR outlets 
of main sfwers which discharged at the line of 
the River Wall, have b<gen diverted (times of 
storm excepted) ; there remain, therefore, but 
eleven main outlets within the jurisdiction of this 
commission, which discharge their waters at the 
^lir^ of the Ri^er Wall. , 

“ As a temporary measure, it is exj>edient to 
convey the sewage ol the whole of the outlets 
within the City by vtovered culverts, below low- 
water mark; this subject has been under the con¬ 
sideration both of this Commission and tne Navi¬ 
gation Committee.” 
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Whether the covered culvert is better thaq 
the open run, js a matter''disputed among en¬ 
gineers (as are very many other matters connected, 
with sewerage), and one into which I need not' 
enter. 

Mr. Haywood says further :—“ The Fleet 
sewer already discharges its average flo\f, by a 
culvert, below low-watel mark ; with one exception 
only, I believe, none of the numerous outlets, 
which, for a length of many miles, discharge at 
intervals into the .Thames at the line of the 
lliver Wall, both within and without your juris¬ 
diction, discharge by culverts in a similar man¬ 
ner.” 

These eleven outlets are far from being the 
whole number winch give their contents into “ tin 1 
silver bosom of the Thames,” along the bank-line 
of the City jurisdiction. There are (including the 
11) 182 outlets; but these are not under the 4 
control (unless m cases of alteration, nuisfnee, 
&c.) of the Court of Sewer# Ticy are the outlets 
from the drainage of the wharfs, jfdblic buildings, 
or manufactories (such as gas-wor&j, &c.) on the 
banks of the river; and the right to form sucli 
outlets having been obtained from the Navigation 
Committee* who, under the Lord Mayor, are 
conservators of the Thames, the care of them is 
regarded as a pnvate matter, and therefore does 
not require further notice in this work. The 
officers of the City Court of Sewers observe 
these outlets in their rounds of inspection, but 
interfere only on application from any party con¬ 
cerned, unless a nuisance be in existence. « 

To convey a more definite notion of the ex¬ 
tent and ramified sweep of the sewers, I will now 
describe (for the first time in print) some of thb 
chief Sewer Ramifications, and then show the 
proportionate or averrge number of public wav s, 
of inhabited houses, and of the population to 
each great main se>wer, distinguishing, in this 
instance, those as fii'eat main severs which have 
an outlet into the Thames. 

The reader should peruse the following accounts 
with the assistance <*f a map of the environs, fm, 
thus aided, he will be better able to form a defi¬ 
nite notion of the curiously-mixed aAti blended 
extent of the sewerage alreadj r spoken of. 

First, then, as to the ramifications of the great 
and ancient Fleet outlet. From its mouth, so to 
speak, near Bladfcfriars Bridge, its course is not 
parallel with apy public way, but, running some¬ 
what obliquely, it crosses below Tudor-street into 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, then occupies tlu*centre 
of Furrfcigdon-street, and that street’s/rolonga- 
tion or intended prolongation into thwNew Vic¬ 
toria-street (the houses in this locality having been 
pulled down long ago,'and the spot being now 
popularly known as “the rums”), and continues 
until the City portion of the Fleet Sewer meets 
the Metropolitan jurisdiction between Saffron and t 
Mutton lulls, the junction, so to 'call it, beftigf 
“under the houses ” * (a comtion phrase among flush- ' 

t 

* This outlet is known to the flushermen, «5rc., as 
" below Vie backs of houses,” from its devious course 
under the houses without pursuing any direct line parallel 
with the open part of the streets. 


ermefci). A little farther on it connects itself with 
an open part of the F\€et Ditch, running at the 
back of Tummill-street, Clerkenwell. In its City 
course, the sewer receives the issue from 15(^ 
public*’*ways (including streets, alleys* courts, 
lanes, Ac.), which are emptied into itprom the 
second, third, or smaller class seweVSiifrom Lud- 
gate-hill and its proximate streets, the St. Paul’s 
locality, Fleet-street and its adjacent communica¬ 
tions in t £ublic ways, with a %enes of sewers 
running down from parts of Smithfield, &c. The 
greatest accession of*sewage, however, whn*h the 
Fleet receives from otic issue, is a few yards 
beyond wl*re the City* ha^ merged into the 
Metropolitan jurisdiction; this accession is from 
a first-class sewer, knufvn as “the Whitecross- 
street sewer,” because running from Jhat street, 
and cariying into the Fleet the contributions of 
60 crowded streets. 

After the junction of the covered Pity sewer 
with the uncovered ditch in Clerkenwell, the 
Fleet-river sewer (again covered) skirts round 
Cold Bath Fields Prison (the Middlesex House of 
Correction), runs through Clerkenwell-green into 
the Bagnigge WelU-road, so on \o Battle-bridge 
and King's-cross; then along tlie € Old Saint Pan- 
crus-road, and thence to the AtngVroad (a name 
flow almost extinct), where thq St. Pancras Work- 
house stands close bv the tuifipike-gate. Along 
Upper Col lege-street (Camden-town) is then the 
direction of #his great sewer, and running under 
the canal at the higher pait of Cumden-town, 
near the biidge by the tciminus of the Great 
North Western Railway, it branches into the 
highways and thorough lares of t Kfiitish-town, of 
llighgate, .and l»f Hampstead, respectively, and 
then, at what one informant described as “the 
outside” of those places, receives the open ditches, 
winch form the further sewerage, under th^ojtrol 
of the ' Commissioners, who‘cause them to *be 
cleansed regularly. 

In order to show more consecutively the direc¬ 
tion, fiom place to place, in straight, devious, or 
angular course, of this the most remarkable sewer 
of the world, considering the extent of the drain¬ 
age into it, I have refrained from giving beyond 
the Whitecross-str<&t connection with the Fleet, 
an accoiftit of the number of streets sewered into 
this old civic stream. I now proceed to supply 
the deficiency. • * 

From a large outlet at Clerkenwell-green (a 
very thickly-built neighbouihood) flows the con¬ 
nected sewage of 100 streets. At Maiden-lane, 
beyond King's-cross, a district which is now being 
built upon for the purposfS^bSLthe Great Northern 
Rahway, the sewage of 10 strfc^a is poured into 
it. In ttoe course of this sewer’Wong Camden- 
town, it receives the issue of some 20 branches, or 
40 streets, Ac. About 1 5 other issues are received 
before the open ditches of Kentish-town, Highgate, 
and Hampstead are\ncountered. 

It is not, however, merely the sewage collected 
in the precincts of the City proper, which is “ out- 
letted” (as I heard a flusherman call it) into the 
Thames. Other districts are drained into the 
large City outlets nearing the river. “ Many of 
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your works,” says ^Ir. Haywood, the City s^r- 
veyer, in a report addressed* to the City Commis¬ 
sioners, Oct. 23, 1849,” have been beneficially 
» felt by districts some miles distant from the City. 
T\#enty-nine outlets have been provided btjyou 
for the se^ge of the County of Middlesex ; t the 
high land oPand.about Hampstead, drains through 
the Fleet sew&; Holloway and a portion of Isling¬ 
ton can now be drained by th^ ^London Bridge 
sewer; Norton Folgate and the densely-populated 
districts adjacent &re also relieved by it.” • 

On the other hand, the iron^ate sewer (one of 
the most important), which has # its outlet m the 
Tower Hamlets, drains a portion of the City. 

The reader must be&r in mind, also, that were 
he to traverse the Fleet sewer # in the direction de¬ 
scribed—for all the men I conversed with on the 
subject, if asked to shW the course of sewerage 
with which they were familiar, began from the 
outlet into the Thames—the reader,® I say* must 
remember that he would be advancing all the way 
against the stream, in a direction in which he 
would find the sewage flowing onward to its 
mouth, while his course would be towards its 
sources. * 

On the left hand side (for the account before 
given refers only to file*igbt-hand side) proceeding 
m the same direction, after passing the underground 
precincts of the Citjf proper, there is another 
addition near Saflron-$ull, of the sewage of 30 
streets; then at Gray’s-inn-road is ajded the 
sewage of 100 streets ; New-road (at KingVcrose), 
20 more streets ; from the whole of Somers-town, 
a populous locality, the sewerage concentrating 
all the busy and crowded places round about “ the 
Brill,” &c., the se&s^e of 120 street^ is received ; 
and at Pratt-street,Camden-tow r n, 12 other streets. 

Thus into this sewage-current, directed to one 
final outletyire drained the refuse of 517 streets, 
includ’iig, or course, a variety of minor thorough¬ 
fares, courts, alleys, &c., 8cc , as in the neighbour¬ 
hoods of Gray’s-inn-road, m Clerkenwell, ►Somers- 
town, 4cc. Some of these tributaries to the efflux 
of the sewage are “barrel-drains,” but peiform the 
function of sewers along small courts, where there 
is “no thoroughfare” either upon or btlow the 
surface. » 

The London Bridge sewer *?uns up KingAVil- 
liam-street to Moorgate-street, along Fin&bury- 
square into the City-road, diverging near the 
j "Wharf-road, which it crosses under the canal 
near the Wenlock basin, and thence along the 
Lower-road, Islington, by Cock-lane, through 
Highbnry-vale ; after this, at the extremity of 
Holloway, the open djt^hej* as in the former 
instance, carry on thc ^nveyance of sewage froin^ 
the outer suburbs.^ “ 3 

The King's Scholars’ Pond Sewer—which seems 
to.have given the Commissioners more trouble than 
any other, in its connection with Buckingham 
Palace, St. James’s Park, and the, new Houses of 
Parliament—runs from Chelsea-brldge past Cubitt’s 
workshops, and along the King’s-road to Baton- 
square, the whole of which is diained into it; 

I then “turning round,” as one man described it, it 
approaches Buckingham Palace, which, with its 


grounds, as well as a portion of St. James's and 
the Green parks, is urained int^ this sewer ; 
tl^pn branching away for the reception of the 
sewage from the houses and gardens of Chelsea, 
it drains Sloane-street, and, crossing the Knights- j 
bridge-road, runs through or across Hyde-park to j 
the Swai*at Bayswater, whenca its course is by j 
♦ the We^stboume District and ftpder the canal, along ( 
Paddington, until it attains the open country, or 
rather the grounds, in that quarter, which have 
been v^ry extensively and are .now still being 1 
buil#over, and where new sewers are constructed | 
simultaneously with new streets.. • 

Thus in the “ rgach,” jfc I heard it happily , 
enough designated, of each of these greqt sewers, ; 
the reader will see fiom a map the* extent of the , 
subterranean metropolis traversed, alike along 
crowded streets ringing with the sounds of traffic, 
aninng palatial and aiistocratic domains, and along 
the prints which adorn London, as well as winding 
their ramifying corpse iinoiig the courts, alleys, 
and teeming stree*, the resorts of misery, poverty, ! 
and vice. * J 

Estimating, then, the number of sewers from the j 
number of their river outlets, and regarding all ! 
the rest as the branches, or tributaries, to each of j 
these superior streams, we l^ve, adopting the area 
before specified ns being drained by the metropo¬ 
litan sewers, via., 58 square miles, the following ! 
results:*— j 

Each qf the GO sewers having an outlet into the ( 
Thames ablins 618 statute yres. 

Ajid assuming the numbed of houses included j 

within these 58 square miles to be 200,0(00, and i 

the population to amount to 1,500,000, or two- 
tlnrJs of the houses and people included in the > 
Registrar-Generals Metropolis, we may say that ; 
each of the 60 sewers would eajyy into the Thames j 
the refuse from 25,000 individuals and 3333 ! 

inhabited houses. This, however, is partly pre¬ 
vented by the cesspoolage systerrt, which supplies 
receptacles for a proportion of the refuse that, 
were London to be lebuilt according to the provi¬ 
sions of the present Building and Sanitary Acts, . 
would all be cairied, without any interception, 
into the rive# Thames by the media of the 
sewers. 

In my account of cesspoolage I shall endeavour 
to show the extent of fiscal refuse, &c , contained 
in places not communicating with tW sewers, and 
to be removed by the labour of men ^ind horses? 
as well as the amount of # faecal refuse earned into 
the sewerage. 

K • * 

Op the Qualities, etc., op the Sewage. 

Tite question of the value, thft uses, and the best 
means of collecting for use, the great mass of the 
sewage of the metropolis, seems to have become 
complicated by the statements which have been, 
of iat«> years puts forth by rivbl projectors and 
rival companies. In our smaller country fowns, 
the neighborhood of many being remarkable for 1 
fertility and for a green beauty of meadow -land I 
and pasturage, the refuse of the towns, whether \ 
sewage or cesspoolage (if not washed into a 
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current, stream, or river), is purchased by the 
farmers, and carted by thSm to spread upon the 
land. ' - t 

By sewage, I mean the contents of the sewerage, 
or of the series of sewers; which neither at pre f 
sent nor, I believe, nt any former period, has 
been applied to ftfiy useful or protitablt purpose 
by the metropolitan* authorities. The readiest 
mode to get nd of it, without any care about 
ultimate consequences,* has always been resorted 
to, and that mode; has been to convey it idto the 
Thames, and leave the rest to the current of* the 
fatieam. But the. Thames has its ebbs as well as 
its flow, and the coflsequeiife is the sewage is 
nerer got # rid of. 

Tlie most eminent of our engineers have agreed 
that it is a very important consideration how 
this sewage should be not only innocuously but 
profitably disposed of ; and if not profitably, ‘hi 
an immediate money return, to those who may be 
considered its owners (t) e ny.minpal authorities 
of the kingdom), at least profited)' in a national 
point of view, by its use in the restoiation or 
enrichment of the fertility of the soil, and the 
consequent increase of the food of man and beast. 

Sir George Staupton has pronounced some of 
the tea-growing parts *,of China to be as blooming 
as an English nobleman’s flower-garden. Every* 
jot of manure, human ordure, and all else, is 
minutely collected, even by the poorest. * 

I have already given a popular account of the 
composition of the metropolitan sewage, &c. (under 
the head of Wet Refuse), and I now givQ its 
scientific analysis. 

Iu some districts the sewage is more or less liquid 
—in what proportion has not been ascertained— 
and I give, in the fifst place, an analysis of the 
sewage of the King’s Scholars’Pond Sewer, West¬ 
minster, the result having been laid before a Com¬ 
mittee of the Hoyse of Commons. As the con¬ 
tents of the gre'at majority of sewers must be 
the same, because resulting from the same natural 
or universally domestic causes (as in the refuse 
of cookery, washing, surface-water, &c.), the ana¬ 
lysis of the sewage of the King’s Scholars’ Pond 
Sewer may be accepted as one of sewer-matter 
generally. 

Evidence was given before the committee as to 
the proportion of “ land-drainage water ” to what 
was really memture, in the matter derived from the 
sewer m question. A produce of 140 grains of 
manure was derived from*a gallon of sewer-water. 
Messrs. Braude and Cooper, the anaty/.ers, also 
stat#that o#e gallon (10 lbs. “?) 9f th» liquid por¬ 
tion of the sewage, evaporated to^uryness, gave 
85*3 grains of solid matter, 74 8 grains of which 
was again soluble, afid contained— 


Ammonia 
Sulphuric acid 
Phosphate o£ limo 
Ii'me 

Chlorine , , r 


. 329 
. 0-62 
. 0-29 
. 6-25 

Ip-10*00 


« 


“ and potass and soda, with a large quantity of 
soluble and vegetable matter, and 10*54 insoluble.” 
This insoluble portion consisted of 


t Phosphate of lime , *» . 2*32 

Carbonate of lira# . « . T94 

Silica .... * 6*28 


10*54 •- 

Tke deposit from another gallon Weighed 55 
grains, of which 21*22 were coAiljpistible, being 
composed of animal matter “ rich in nitrogen,” 
some vegetable matter, and a quantity of fat. Of « 
this mqtter 33*75 grains consiAqd of 


Phosphate of lime* . . . 6*81 

Oxide of iron* . . . . 2ft) 1 

Caibonate of* lime, . . . 1*75 

SulplTate of lime . * » 1*53 

Earthy matter and sand . . 21*65 

* *• __ 


• 33*75 


Other Reports and other evidence show that 
what is described as “ earthy matter and sand ” 
is the mac, mud, and the mortar or concrete used m 
pavement, washed from the surface of the streets 
into the sewers by heavy rains ; otherwise for the 
most part the proper load of the scavager’s cart. 

Further analyses might be adduced, but with 
merely such variation in thg result as is in¬ 
evitable from the state of Ihe weather when the 
sewage is drawn forth for examination; whether 
the day on which this is dqne happens to be dry 
or wet *, 

It has been ascertained, but the exact propor¬ 
tion is not, and perhaps cannot be, given, that 
the extent of covered to uncovered surface in the 
distiict drained by the King’s Scholars’ Pond 
Sevvei was as 3 to 1, while tljfitnif the Ranclagh 
Sewer, not i.lr distant, was as 1 to 3, at the tune 
of the inquiry (1848). 

“It could not be expected, therefore,” says 
the Report, “ that the Ranelagh Setter 4 which, 
moreover, is open to the admission of the fide at 
its mouth), in the quantity or quality of the ma¬ 
nure produced, could bear any proportion to the 
King's Scholars’ Pond Sewer.” 9 

Mr. Smith, of Deanston, stated in evidence, 
that the average quantity of rain falling into 
King’s Scholars’ Pond* Sewer was 139,934,586 
cubic feet in a‘ yea*, and he assumes 6,000,000 
tons^ts the amount of average minimum quantity 
of drainage (yearly), yielding 4 cwt. of solid mat¬ 
ter in each 160*tons = 1 in 500. 

* The following is the analysis of a gallon of sewage, 
also dried to evaporation, by Professor Miller:— 

Ammonia.3*2f> 

Phosphoric acid . . . . 0*44 

Potash . . . Vv ■ • .1*02 

Silica . . . 1W . . . 0 54 

* Lime . • • * 7*64 

Magnesia.1*H7 

Common salt.13*(K> 

Sulphuric acid ..... 7*04 

Carbonic acid.4*41 

Combustible matter, containing 0*34 

Aitrogen ..5*80 

Traces of mfide of iron. 

Making in solution .... 45*68 

Matters in suspension, consisting of 
combustible matters, sand, lime, 
and oxide of iron . . . 44*50 
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I)r.' Oranville sstd, on the same inquiry, tfiat 
he should be sorry to receive on his land 500 tons 
of diluted sewer water (such ns that from the un- 
' covered Ranelagh Sewer) for 1 ton of really fer¬ 
tilizing sqjvage, such as that to be derived from, 
the King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer. . 

I could ec^ly multiply these analyses, and give 
further parliamentary or official statements, but, 4 
m as the results are the same, I will ii^rely give 
some extracts frofci the evidence of Dr.* Arthur 
Hawaii, as to the microscopic constituents of 
sewage^vater :— * ^ 

“ I have examined,” he said,*“ the sewer-water 
of seveial of the principal* sewers of London. I 
found in it, amongst many other things, much de¬ 
composing vegetable matter# portions of the husks 
and the hairs.of the jown of wheat, the cells of 
the potato, cabbage, and other vegetables, \\ bile I 
detected but few forms of animal life, th.ose en¬ 
countered foi^the most part being a kind of worm 
or aiuelid, and a certain species of animalcule of 
the genus monas.” 

“ How do you account,” the Doctor was asked, 
“for the comparative absence of animal life m the 
water of most sewers'?” “ It is, doubtless, to be 
attributed,” herep^ed, “in a great measure, to the 
large quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen contained 
in sewer-water, and#which is continually being 
evolved by the dccon^posing substances included 
in it.” 

“ Have you any evidence to show that sewer- 
water does contain sulphuretted hydrogen 
in such large quantity as to be prejudicial and 
even fatal to animal life ! ” “ With a view of de¬ 

termining this rpi^ption, I made the following 
* experiments: — A given quantity of Thames 
water, known to contain living infusoria, was 
added to an equal quantity of sewer-water; exa¬ 
mined#! f#vv minutes aftei wards, the ammalcuke 
\vere%imd to be either dead or deprived of loco¬ 
motive power and in a dying state. A small 
fish, nluced in a wine glass of sewer-water, imme¬ 
diately gave signs of distress, and, after struggling 
violently, floated on its side, and would have 
perished in a few seconds, had it not been re¬ 
moved and placed in fresh water. A bird placed 
in a glass bell-jar, into which* the*gas evolved by 
the sewer-water was allowed to pass, after 'Strug¬ 
gling a good deal, and showing other symptoms of 
the action of the gas, suddenly felt on its side, 
and, although immediately removed into fresh air, 
was found to be dead. These experiments were 
made, in the first instance, with the sewer water 
of the Friar-street sewer (near the Blackfiiars- 
road); they were afterwards repeated with the 
water of six other sewers on the Middlesex sidff 
and with the satitts result, as respects the emmnl- 
culaj and fish, but not the bird; this, although 
evidently much affected by the noxious emanations 
of the sewer-water, yet survived the experiment.” 

“ Would you infer from theseA’xperiments that 
sewer-water, as contained in the Thames near to 
London, is prejudicial to health V* “I would, 
most decidedly; and regard the Thames in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis as nothing less 
1 than diluted sewer-water.” 


• “ You have just stated that you found sewer- | 
water to contain mucli vegetable patter, and but 
f#w forms of animal life; the vegetable matter | 
foil recognised, I presume, by the character of the 
cells composing the several vegetable tissues*” ! 

“ Yes, as also by the action of iodine on the starch 
of the vegetable matter.” • 

“ Iy what way do you 'suppose these various | 
vegetable cells, the husks of wheat, &c., reach the 1 
sewerg!” “They doubtless proceed, from the 
fsecal matter contained in sewage, and not in 
gerilral from the ordinary refuse of the kitchen, | 
which usually finds its way into the dust-bin.” 

“ Sewer-water, tfien, auliough containing but 
lew forms of animal life, yet contains, in large 
quantities, the food upon which most animaicube 
feed'*” “ Yes ; and it is this circumstance which 
explains the vast abundance of infusorial life in 
tlfe water of the Thames within a few miles of 
London” 

The same gentlc#ian fa fellow of the Linnsean 
Society, and the^ author of “ A History of the 
British Fresh-wftter Algm,” or water-weeds con¬ 
sidered popularly), in answer to the following 
inquiries in connection with this subject, also 
said :— m 

“ What species of infusoria represent the highest 
■*degu*e of impurity in water!” “The several 
species of the genera Oxytricha and Parame¬ 
cium 

“ Wtyt species is most abundant in the Thames 
from Kew Bridge to Woolwich!” “The Para - 
medium Chrysalis of Ehrentaerg; this occurs in 
all seasons of the year, and in all conditions of 
the river, in vast and incalculable numbers; so 
muth so, that a quart bottle of Thames water, ob¬ 
tained m any condition of the tide, is suie to be 
found, on examination with »the microscope, to 
contain these creatures in great quantity.” 

“ Do you find i^iat the infusorium of which you 
have spoken varies in numbed in the different 
parts of the river between Kew Bridge and 
Woolwich*” “I find that it is most abundant 
in the neighbourhood of the Eiidges.” [Where • 
the outlet of the sewers is common.] 

“ Then th^ order of impurity of Thames water, 
in your view, would be the order in which it ap¬ 
proaches the centre of London!” “Yes.” 

“ You find then, in Thames water, about the 
bridges, things decidedly conn&ted with the 
sewer water, as vegetable and animal matter in*a 
state of decoinpositioi*!” “I do; about the 
bridges, find in the neighbourhood of London, 
there is v*j;y little living vegetable matter on 
which animalfcula} could live; the only source of 
supply which they have is the orgamc matter con¬ 
tained in scwi r-water, and wfiich is to be regarded 
as the food of these creatures. Where infusoria 
abound, under ciicumstances not connected with 
sewage, vegetable matter m unliving condition is 
cdltam to be mef with.” % 

Respecting the uses of the sewage, I may add 
the following brief observations. Without wishing 
in any way to prejudice the question (indeed the 
reader will bear m mind tha*t I have all %long 
spoken reprovingly of the waste of sewage), I am 
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bound to say that the opinion* I heard during 
my inquiry firm gehtlemen scientifically and, in 
some instances, practically familiar with the sub¬ 
ject, concurred in the conclusion that -the sewage 
of the metropolis cannot, with all the application^ 
of scientific skill and apparatus, be made either 
sufficiently portable or efficacious for the purposes 
of manure to assure a proper pecuniary return. * 
In this 'matter, perhaps, speculators have not 
traced a. sufficient distinction between the liquid 
manure 'of the seVvers and the “ poudrettc,” oj dry 
manure, manufactured from the more solid ex- 
crementitiohs matter pf the cesspools, not only 
in Paris, but, until lately, evtn in London, where 
the business was chiefly in the hands of French¬ 
men. The st&ple of the French “ poudrette” is 
not “ sewage that is, the outpourings of the 
sewers—for this is carried into the Seine, imd 
washed away with little inconvenience, as the 
tide hardly affects that river in Pans ; f °but it. 
is altogether “ cesspool&ge,” *Yjiat is, the deposit 
of the cesspools, collected in fixed and moveable 
utensils, regulated by the “ universal ’ police of 
Paris, and conveyed by Government labourers to 
the Yoirees, which are huge reservoirs of night- 
soil at Montfau9onr, about live miles, and in the 
Forest of jBondy, abofit ten miles, from the centrq, 
of Paris. The London-made manure also was 
all of cesspoolage; the contents of the nightman’s 
cart being “shot” in the inanufactuiei’s yard; 
and when so manufactured was, I belirfVe, with¬ 
out exception, sent tp r the sugar-growing colonies, 
the farmers m the provinces pronouncing it * too 
hot” for the ground. The same complaint, I may 
observe, has been made of the French man^'/ac- 
tured cesspool manure. I heard, on the. other 
hand, opinions from scientific and practical gentle¬ 
men, that the seV/er-water of London was so 
diluted, it was not profitably serviceable for the 
irrigation of land 4 ‘‘ All, however, agreed that the 
sewage of the metropolis ought not to be wasted, 
as it was certain that perseverance in expeiiment 
(and perhaps a large outlay) were certain to make 
sewage of value. 

The following results, which the Board of 
Health have just issued in a Report, containing 
“ Minutes of Information attested on the Applica¬ 
tion of Sewer-water and Town Manures to Agri¬ 
cultural Production,” supply the latest information 
on this subject. The Report says first, that “ to 
fie told that the average yield of a* county is 30 
bushels of wheat per acre, or that t^e average 
weight of the turnip crop is 15 tons per acre, 
means very little, .and there is little /o be learned 
from such intelligence; but if it is/shown that a 
certain farm under* the usual mode of culture 
yielded certain weights per acre, and that the 
same land, by improved applications of the same 
manure, by the use of machinery, and by employ¬ 
ing double the number of hapds, at infected 
wages ,s made to yicljl fourfold the weight of 
crop and of letter quality than was previously 
obtained, a lesson is 1 set before us worth 
learning.” 

It then proceeds to cite the following state¬ 
ments, on the authority of the Hon. Dudley For- 


teScue, as to the efficiency of sewage-water as a 
liquid manure applied* to land. 

“ The first farm we visited was that of Craig- 
entinney, situated about one mile and a half 
souftf-east of Edinburgh, of which /60 Scotch 
acres” (a Scotch acre is one-fourth more than any 
English acre) "receive a considerate proportion 
of such sewerage*as, under an imperfect system 
of hou^e*drainage, is at present derived from half * 
the city. The meadows of wh*ch it chiefly con¬ 
sists have been put under irrigation at various 
times, the most lucent addition being lfcarly 50 
acres laid out in* the course of last year and the 
year previous, which, lyingabove the level of the 
rest, are irrigated by means of a steam-engine. 
The meadows first l&itl out are watered by contour 
channels following the inequalities (>f the ground, 
after the fashion commonly adopted in Devon¬ 
shire ;-but ii\ the more recent parts the ground is 
disposed in ‘panes’ of half an adre, served by 
their respective feeders, a plan which, though 
somewhat more expensive at the outset, is found 
preferable in practice. The whole 260 acres 
take about 44 days to irrigate; the men 
charged with the duty of shifting the water 
from one pane to anotljpr «give to each plot 
about two hours’ irrigation at a time; and the 
engine serves its 50 acr^o in ten days, work¬ 
ing day and night, and employing one man at the 
engine and another to shift the water. The pro¬ 
duce of file meadows is sold by auction on the 
grouud, ‘rouped,’ as it is termed, to the cow- 
leeders of Edinburgh, the purchaser cutting and 
carrying off all he can during the course of the 
letting, which extends from cMmt the middle of. 
April to October, when the meadows are shut up, * 
but the irrigation is continued through the winter. 
The lettings average somewhat over 20/ the acre; 
the highest last year haviqg brought $V/.,*.^id the 
lowest 9/.; these last were of very limited ex¬ 
tent, on land recently denuded in laying out the 
giound, and consequently much below its lyitnral 
le\el of productiveness. There are four cuttings 
in the year, and the collective weight of grass cut 
in parts was stated at the extraordinary amount 
of 80 tons the 4 imperial acre. The only cost of 
maintaining these riteadows, except those to which 
the water is pumped by the engine, consists in 
the emploympnj of two hands to turn on and off 
the wateri and in the expense of clearing out the 
channels, which was contracted for last year at 
j 29/., and the value of the refuse obtained was 
considered fully equal to that sum, being applied 
in manuring parts o£*tlie land for a crop of turnips, 
which with only this dressing in addition to irri¬ 
gation with the sewage-water^esented the most 
luxuriant appearance. The crop, from present 
indications, was estimated at from 30 to 40 tons 
the acre, and was expected to realize 15s. the ton 
sold on*the land. From calculations made on the 
spot we estimated the produce of the meadows 
during the eight months of cutting at the keep of 
ten cows per acre, exclusive of the distillery re¬ 
fuse they consume in addition, at a cost of 1$. to 
Is. 6 d. per head per week. The sea-meadows 
present a particularly striking example pf the 
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effects of the irrig&ion ; these, comprising between 
20 and 30 acres skirtirifc the shores between 
Leith and Musselburgh, were laid down in 1826 
at a cost of about 700 1.; the land consisted 
formerly^of a bare saudy tract, yielding almost 
absolutely nothing; it is now covered with luxu¬ 
riant veget'^on extending close down to high- 
water mark, and lets at an average of 201 . poi* 
, acre at least. From the above«statenjent it will 
be seen how eqpftnouely profitable has Ijeen the 
application in this case # of town refuse in the 
liquid |brm; and I have no IjesitaKon in stating 
that, great as its advantages have been, they 
might be extended ,foui* or five fol^ by greater 
dilution of the fluid. Four or five times the ex¬ 
tent of land might, I bijievc, be brought into 
equally productive activation under an improved 
system of drainage in the city, and a more abun¬ 
dant use of water. Besides these Craigcntinney 
meadows, there arc others on ttiis and on the 
west side of Edinburgh, which we did not visit, 
similarly laid out, and I believe realizing still 
larger profits, from their closer proximity to the 
town, and their 1^’ing within the toll gates.”* 

Such, then, are said to be the results of a prac¬ 
tical application sewer-water. The prelmmmiy 
remark of the Board of Health, however, applies 
somewhat to the statement above given; ioi we* 
are not told wliat the^awc land produced befine the 
liquid manure was applied; nor are we informed 
as to the peculiar condition and quantity of the 
land near Craigcntinney, and how it differs lrom 
the land near London. 

The other returns are of liquid manures, of 
which sewer-w jtw* foimed no pait, and, theiefoie, 
require no special notice of them.* The following 
observations are, however, worthy of attention — 

“ The cases above detailed furnish some nawsme 
of t)*i possible results attainable in cultivation, 
esp^ially corroborafed as they aie by otheis 
which did not on this occasion come under our 
personal observation, but one of which I may 
mention, having recently examined into it, that of 
Mr. Dickinson, at Willesden, who estimates his 
yield of Italian rye-grass at from 80 to 100 tons 
an acre, and gets 8 or 10 cuttings, according to 
the season; and as there i^no peculiar advantage 
of soil or climate (the former ranging from* almost 
pure sands to cold and tenacious clays, and the 
latter being inferior to that ot Fi large piopoition 
of England) to prevent the same system being 
almost universally adopted, they give some idea of 
the degree to which the productiveness of land 
may be raised by a judicious appliauce of the 
means within our reach. When it is considered 

t 

* The follow!?* note appears in Mr. Fprteseuc’s 
statement:—“ In .some trial works near the metropolis 
sewer water was applied to land, on the condition that 
the value of half the extra crop should be taken as pay¬ 
ment. The dressings were only single dressings. The 
officer making the valuation reported, that^here was at 
the least one sack of wheat and Ae load ‘of straw per 
acre extra from its application on one breadth of land ; 
In another, full one quarter of wheat more, and one load 
of straw extra per acre. The reports of the effects of 
sewer-water in increasing the yield of oats as well as of 
wheat were equally good. It is stated by Captain Vetch 
that in South America irrigation is used with great ad¬ 
vantage for wheat.” 


$at s^ch results may, in the vicinity of towns 
and villages, be most effectually tyrought about by 
jhe instant removal of all those matters which, 
•when allowed to remain in them, are among the 
• most fruitful sources of social degradation, disease, 
and death, one cannot but earnestly desire the 
furtherance of such measures #as will ensure this 
doubje result of purifying*tlie town and enriching 
the country; and as the facts I have stated came 
at the same time under the notice of the # gentleman 
I mentioned above, under whose able superin- 
tdfdence the arrangements for the water-supply 
and drainage of several towns- are now in course 
of execution, I tru§t it wifi not be long before this 
most advantageous mode of disposing qjf the refuse 
of towns may be brought into paactical operation 
in various parts of the country. ** 

u I have. See., 

* “ D. F. Fortesoue. 

“ general Board of Health.” 

m * 

Of tiie J\ew Plan of Sewerage. 

This branch of the subject hardly forms part of 
my present inquiry, but, having pointed out the 
defects of the sewers, it seems but reasonable and 
right to say a few words the measures deter¬ 
mined upon for their improvement. It is only 
necessary for me, however, to indicate the principal 
charactcribtics of the new, or lather intended, 
modi* of sewerage, as the work may be said to 
have ^een but commenced, or hardly commenced 
in earnest, the Report of 0 Mr. Frank Forster (the 
engineer) bearing the date of Jan. 30, 1851. 

In the carrying out of the engineer’s plan— 
which lrom its magnitude, and, in all human 
probability, from its cost, when completed, would 
he mtfio'nal in other countries, but is here only 
on cl) opal llan —in the cariymg out of this scheme, I 
s.iy, two remarkable changes will be found. The 
one is the employment of thy power of steam m 
sewerage ; the other is the diversion of the sewage 
from the current of the Thames. The ultimate 
uses of this sewage, agriculturally or otherwise, 
form no part of the present consideration. 

I should, however, first enumerate the general 
principles which the best authorities have 
agreed that the London sewers should be con¬ 
structed so as to ensure a proper disposal of the 
sewage, for these principles are said to be at the 
basis of Mr. Forster’s plan. ** 

I condense under the foliowing 0 heads the 4 iub- 
stance of a mass of Reports, Committee Meetings, 
Suggestions, Plans, &c.:— 

1. The chattels, or pipeage, or other nfcans of 
conveying ^way house-refuse, should be so made 
that the removal will be immediate, more especially 
of any refuse or filth capable of suspension in 
water, since its immediate carrying off, it is said, 
would leave no time for the generation of miasma. 

2. Means should be provided for such ^disposal 
ffif J sewage ag* would prevent its tainting any 
stream, well, or pool,*or, by its stagnation or 
obstruction, in any way poisoning the atmosphere. 
And, as a natural and legitimate result, it-should 
be so collected that it could be applied to ike culti¬ 
vation cf the laoid at the meet economical rate. 
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3. In the providing works of deposit or storage 
in low districts, or “ of discharge where the natufal 
outlet® are free," such work® should be provided 
a* would not subject any place, or any man’s pro¬ 
perty, to the risk of inundation, or any other evi] 
consequence; while in the construction of the 
drainage of the substratum, the works should be 
at such a depth below the foundation of all 
buildings that tenemerlts should not be exposed 
to that continued dapiage from exhalation and 
dampness which Jeads to the dry rot in timber, 
and to an immature decay of materials ami a 
general unhealthipess. 

There are other points injisted upon in many 
Keports to which I need but allude, such as 

(a.) Tlie channels containing sewage should be 
of enduring and impermeable material, so as to 
prevent all soakage. 

(b.) There should be throughout the channelsiof 
the subterranean metropolis a fall or inclination 
which would suffice to pfeveiy; the accumulation 
of any sewage deposit, with ltr deleterious in¬ 
fluence and ultimate costliness. * 

(c.) Similar provisions should be used were it 
but to prevent the creation of the noxious gases 
which now permeate many houses (especially in 
the quarters inhabi^e^ by the poor) and escape 
into many streets, courts, and alleys, for until 
improvements are effected the pent-up sewage and 
the saturated brickwork of the sewers and older 
drains must generate such gases. 

(d.) No tidal stream should ever receive a 
flow of sewage, because then the cause of evil is 
never absent, for the filth comes back with the 
tide; and as the Thames water constitutes the 
grand fount of metropolitan consumption, €he 
water companies, with very trifling exceptions, 
give us back much gf our own excrement, mixed 
with every conceivable, and sometimes noxious, 
nastiness, with which we may brew, cook, and 
wash—and drink* if we can. filtering remedies 
but a portion of the evil. 

Now it would appear that not one of those 
requirements, the. necessity of which is unques¬ 
tioned and unquestionable, is fully earned out by 
the present system of sewerage, j^jid hence the 
need of some new plan in which the defects may 
be remedied, and the proper principles carried out. 

The instructions given by the Couit were to 
the following effect:— 

, A. The Thames should be kept free from sewage 
whatever the* state of the ude. 

B. There should be intercepting drains to carry 
off the sewage (so keeping the Thames unsoiled 
by it) wherever practicable. 

C. The sewage should be raised by artificial 
means into a mam channel for removal. 

I). The intercepting sewers should be eo con¬ 
structed as to secure the largest amount of effective 
drainage without artificial appliances. 

In preparing his*plan, Mr. Foster had tht ad¬ 
vice anfi assistance of Mr. Haywood, of the City 
Court of Sewers. 

The metropolis is divided into two portions— 
“ the. northern portion of the metropolis,” or 
rather that portion of the metropolis which is on 


th^ north or Middlesex bank $f the Thames ; and* 
the southern portion* qr that which is on the south 
or Surrey side of the river. 

The northern portion is in the new plan con- 
sideiqd to “ divide itself into two separate arem,” 
'and to these two areas different modes </* sewerage 
are to be applied : 

“ 1. The interception of the drainage of that 
district, which, |ro?n its elevation above the level 
of the outlet, is capable of ha%mg its sewage and * 
rainfall carried off by gravitatioft. 

“ 2. The interceptioft of the drainage of thaf 
district, which, fr<fm its low lying posit&n, will 
require its sewage, and most localities its rain¬ 
fall, to be Kited by steam-pcAver to a proper level 
for discharge.” 

The first district rifn3 from Holsden-green (be* 

I yond the better-known Eensall-green) in the 
j west, to the Tower Hamlets in the east. Its form 
I is irregular, but not very much so, merely narrow- 
j ing from Westbourn-grecn to its western extre¬ 
mity, the country then becoming mral or wood¬ 
land. Its highest reaches to the north are to 
Highgate and Siam ford-hill. The nearest ap¬ 
proach to the south is to a portion of the Strand, 
between Charing-cross and Drury-lane. Care has 
i e\ idently been taken to skirt ^his district, so to 
j speak, by the canals and the railroads. This di- 
usion of the northern portion is described as 
“ the district for natural dunnage.” 

The argil of this division is about 25^ square 
miles. 

The second division meets the first at the high¬ 
way separating Kensington-gardens from Bays- 
water; and luns on, bordering the river, all the 
way to the W/ist India Dock. * fts shapo is irre- 
gulai, but, abating the roundness, presents some¬ 
what of that sort of figure seen in the instrument 
known as a dumb-bell, the narrowest or hand 
part being that between Chering-cross and jflniry- 
lane, skirting the river ns its southern bound. At 
its eastern end this second district widens ab¬ 
ruptly, taking in Yictoria-park, Stratford,rand 
Bromley. 

The area of this division of the northern por¬ 
tion is 16 J square miles. 

There are, moreover, two 6mall tracts, com¬ 
prising the southern $art of the Isle of Dogs, and 
a narrow slip on the west side of the liver Lea, 
which are inVuyied to allow the rainfall to run 
into the Thames and the Lea respectively. 

The area of the two is 1£ square mile. 

The area to be drained by natural outfall com¬ 
prises, then, 25£ square miles as regards rainfall, 
and the same extent a« regards sewage; while the 
area to the drainage of which steam power is to 
ife applied comprises 14£ squarejmlcs of rainfall, 
and squaie miles of sewage; the two united 
areas of rainfall and sewage respectively being 
and 41 £ square miles. 

The length of ,the great u high-level sewerage ” 
will be, as regards the main sewer, 19 miles and 
106 yards; that of the “ low-level sewerage,” 14 
miles and 1501 yards. 

I will now describe the course of each of these 
constructions. : 
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* On the eastern b&nk of the Lea the sewage # of the river shore to the junction of the Victoria- 
both districts is to be concentrated. The high- street sewer at Percynvharf; which sewer be- 
levcl sewer will commence arid cross the Lea near tween Percy-wharf and ShaftesburJ-terrace, Pim- 
the “ Four Mills.” It is then to proceed “ in a lico, becomes thus an integral portion of the in* 


wdfcterly direction under the East and West Ipdia 
Dock Bailway and the Blackwall Extension Rail¬ 
way, beneath the Regent’s-canal, to the east end 
of the Bethn^green-road, at the crossing of the 
Cambridge-heath-road, at whicl? ^oint it will be 
# joined by the proposed northern division* of the 
Ilackney-brook, fthich drains an extensite dis¬ 
trict up ^to the watershed *line north of London, 
including Hackney, Stoke New^pgton and Hollo¬ 
way, and part of Highgat^ and Hampstead ; from 
thence the main sewefproceeds along tffe Bethnal- 
green-road. Church-street, Ol^-street, Wilderness- 
row (where a short branch from (Coppice-row will 
join) to Brook-street-ffill; from thence to Little 
Saffion-hill, where a distance of about 100 yards 
is proposed to # be carried by an aqufthict over the 
Fleetwalley; thence along Liquorpond-street, at 
the end of which it will receive a branch from 
Piccadilly, on the south side, and a diversion of 
the Fleet-river, on the north side; thence along 
Theobald’s-road, Bloomsbury- square, Hart-street, 
New Oxford-street, to Ratlibone-place (where it 
will receive a diversion of the Regent-street sewer 
from Park-crescent), along Oxford-street, and ex¬ 
tending thence acrosS Regent-circus to South 
Molton-lane (where iff will intercept tho King’s 
Scholars’ Pond sewer), continuing still ^long Ox¬ 
ford-street to Bayswater-place, Grand Junction- 
road, Uxbridge-road, where it is joined by the 
Ranelagh sewer, the sewage of which it is capable 
of receiving, and^at this point it terminates.” 

It is difficult to Anvey to a reader, especially 
to a reader who may not be familiar with the 
localities of London generally, any adequate no¬ 
tion of ( ^theJargeness, speaking merely of extent, 
of tbit# undertaking. •Even a nmp conveys no 
sufficient idea of it. 

Perhaps I may best be able to suggest to a 
readet's mind a knowledge of this largeness, when 
I state that m the district I have just described, 
which is but one portion (although the greatest) of 
the sewerage of but one side of the Thames, 
more than half a million of persons, and nearly 
100,000 houses are, so to spelfk, to be sewer*d. 

The low-level tract sewerage, also, concentrates . 
on the Lea, “ near to Four Mill’s distillery, taking 
the north-western bank of the Limehouse Cut, at 
which point it receives the branch intended to in¬ 
tercept the sewage of the Isle of Dogs; thence 
continuing along the bank of Limehouse Cut, 
through a portion of the Conftnercial-road, Brook- 
street, and beneath the Sun Tavern Fields, int^ 
High-street, or Upper Shadwell; thence along 
Ratcliffe-high way and Upper East Smithfield, 
across Tower-hill, through Little and Great Tower- 
streets, Eastcheap, Cannon-street, Little and Great 
St. Thomas Apostle, Trinity-Vine, OM Fish- 
street, and Little Knight Rider-street ; thence 
beneath houses in Wardrobe-terrace, and on the 
eastern side of St. Andrew’s-hill, along Earl- 
street to Blackfriars - road. From Blackfriars 
Bridge it is proposed to construct the sewer along 


tpreepting line; at Bridge-street, Westminster, a 
branch from the Victoria-street sewer ia intended 
to proceed along Abingdon and # Millbank-stieets, 
j,as far as and for the purpose of taking up the 
King’s^cholars’ Pond and*otljer sewers at their 
outlets into the Thames. .From Shaftesbury-ter- 
race the Victoria-street sewer is propo&d to be 
extended through Eaton-sqiiare and along the 
King’s road, Chelsea, to Park-walk, intercepting 
all the sewers along its lmejand terminating at a 
point where the drainage of Kensington may be 
brought into it without pumping.” % 

The lines of sewerage thus described are, then, 
all to the nest of the Lea, and all, whether from 
ths shore of the Thames, or the northern reaches 
m Uijjhgate and Hampstead, converging to a 
pumping station or sewf|ge-concentration, on the 
east bank of the*f!ea, in West Ham. By this 
new plan, then, tfie high-level sewer is to cross 
the Lea, but that arrangement is impossible as 
respects the second district described, which is 
below the level of the Lea, so that its course is to 
be beneath that river, a litjl^ below where it is 
crossed by the high-level line. To dispose of the 
sewage, therefore, conveyed from the low-level 
tract, there will be a sewer of a “depth of forty- 
sewn ieet below ” the invert of the high-level 
sewer. ’’this sewer, then, at the depth of 47 feet, 
will run to the point of concentration containing 
the low-level sewage. 

At this point of the works, in order that the 
sewHgc may be collected, so as to be. disposed 
of ultimately in one mass, h has to be lifted from 
the low to the high-level sew^r. The invert of 
the high-level sewer will at the lifting or pumping 
station be 20 feet abocc the ordnance datum, 
while that of theMow-level sewer will be 27 feet 
below the same standard. Thus a great body of me¬ 
tropolitan sewage, comprising among other districts 
the refuse of the whole City of .London, must be 
lifted no less than 47 feet, in order to be got rid 
of along with^vhat has been carried to the same 
focus by its natural flow. 

The lifting is to be effected by means of steam, 
and the pumping power required has been com¬ 
puted at 1100-horse power. To supply this great 
mechanical and scientific force, there are to be pro¬ 
vided two engines, each*of 550-horse ^xnver, with 
a third engine of equal capacity, to be available 
in case of accident, or while either of the *ther 
engines might require repairs of some duration. 

The northern sewage of London (or that of the 
Middlesex bank of the Thiimes, covered bj- that 
division of the capital) having been thus brought 
to a sort of central reservoir, or meeting point, 
will be conveyed in two parallel lines of sewerage 
toithtffbank of th# river Rodmg* being the eastern 
extremity of Gallion’s ^each (which is* below 
Woolwich Reach), in the Thames. The Roding 
flows into the Thames at Barking Creek mouth. 
The length of this line will be four miles. , 

“At this point,” it is stated in the Report, 
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“the level of the invert! of the parallel sewers 
will be eight t feet below fegh-wa-ter mark, and 
hews it is intended to collect the sewagerinto.a 
reservoir during the flood-tide, and discharge thfe 
same with the ebb-tide immediately after high- 
water; and, aB it is estimated that the reservoir 
will be completely-emptied during the first three 
hours of the ebb, it m&v be safely anticipated that 
no portion of the sewtf^e will be returned, with 
the flood-tide, to within the bounds of the metro¬ 
polis.” 

The whole of the sewage and rainfall, tflen, 
will he thus- diverted to one destination, instead of 
being issued into the Viver through a multiplicity 
of outlets, in every part of the northern shore 
where the population is dense, and will he carried 
into the Thames at Barking Creek, unless, as I 
have intimated, a market be found for the sewage, 
when it may be disposed of as is most ad vantageoils. 
The only exceptions to this carrying off ><ril be 
Upon the occurrence of huig-c^ntinued and heavy 
rams or violent storms, when tfie surplus water 
will be carried off by some of thl present outlets 
into the riv<y ; but even on such occasions, the fmt 
scour or cleansings of the sewerage will bo con¬ 
veyed to the main outlet at the river Boding. . 

The inclination wnifh has been assigned to the | 
whole of the lines of sewers I have described, is, j 
with some unimportant exceptions, 4 feet per mile, | 
or 1 in 1320. These new sewcis are, or rather will 
be, calculated to carry off a fall, of rain, j-qual to 
if inch in 24 hours, in addition to the average daily 
flow of sewage. 

Mr. Forster concludes his ReportI am only 
able to submit approximately that I estimate the 
cost of the whole of the lines of sewers, Vhe 
pumping engines, and Station, the reservoir, tidal 
gates, and other apparatus, at one million and 
eighty thousand pounds (1,080,000/.), This esti¬ 
mate does not include the sums required for the 
purchase of land and houses, which may be needed 
for the site of the pumping engine-house, or com¬ 
pensation for certain portions of the lines of 
sewers.” 

As regards the improvements in the sewerage 
on the south side of the Thames (thfc great feier 
district of the metropolis, and consequently the 
most important of all, and where the drainage is 
of the worst kind), I can be very brief, as nothing 
has been posithmly determined. 

< A somewhat similar system will be adopted on 
the south side of the Thames, where it is pro¬ 
posed to form one main intercepting seller; but, 
owing to the physical configuration of this part of 
the town, none of the water will ^jow away en¬ 
tirely by gravitation. There will be a pqmping 
station on tho bank$ of the Ravensbourne, to 
raise the water about 25 feet; and a second 
pumping station to raise the water from the con¬ 
tinued sewer in the reservoir, in Woolwich Marsh, 
which is to received during the* intervals oV tire 
tides. The waters are ti be discharged into the 
river at the last-named ( ooint. The main sewer 
on the south side will be of nearly equally colossal 
* proportions; for its total length is proposed to be 
v about IS miles 3 furlongs, including the main 


trank drain of about 2 mfleO long, and the re¬ 
spective brandies. T&e area to be relieved i'» 
about proportionate to the length of the drain.; 
but the steam power employed will be propor- 
r tiomJtfy greater upon the southern than^upon the 
northern side. 

There are divers opinions, of Course, as to the 
practicability and jiltimote good working of this 
plan; speculations into which it is not necessary 
for me to enter. Mr. Forster has, moreover, re¬ 
signed ‘his office, adding another to the many 
changes among thengineers, surveyors, aijd other 
employes under the Metropolitan Commission; a 
fact little ^reditable to* the c management of the 
Commissioners, who, with one exception, may be 
looked upon as irresponsible. 

r 

Of tue Management of the Sewebs and 
THE LATE COMMISSIONS. 

The Corporation of the City of London may be 
regarded as the first Commission of Sewers in the 
exercise of authority ovor such places as regards 
the removal of the filth of towns. In time, bat 
at what time there is no account 1 , the business was 
unsigned to the management of a committee, as 
arc now the markets of th^Cily (Markets Com¬ 
mittee), and even what raayjie called the manage¬ 
ment oi the Thames (Navigation Committee). *it 
is not at all necessary that *ihe members of these 
committeef should understand anything about the 
matters upon which they have to determine. A 
staff of bfficers, clerks, secretaries, solicitors, and sur¬ 
veyors, save the members the trouble of thought or 
inquiry ; they have merely to vo|e and determine. 
It was stated rii evidence before a Select Commit¬ 
tee of the House of Commons on the subject of the 
Thames steamers, that at that period the Chair¬ 
man of the Navigation Committee w$s ^ bread 
and biscuit baker, but “ a vfcry-firm-min dedfnan.” 
In time, but again I can find no note of the pre¬ 
cise date, the Committee became a Court of Sewers, 
and so it remains to the present time. Commis¬ 
sions of sewers have been issued bv the Crown 
since the 25th year of the reign of Henry VIII., 
except during the era of tho Commonwealth, when 
there seems to have fc been no attention paid to the 
matter. 

# As the metropolis increased rapidly in size einco 
the close of the hit century, the public sewers of 
course increased m proportion, and so did Commis¬ 
sions of Sewers in the newly-built districts. Up 
to 1847 these Commissions or Court of Sewers 
were eight in number, the metropolis being divided 
into that number of districts. ’ 
i The districts were A follows:— 

1. The City. 

2. The Tower Hamlets. 

3. St. Katherine. 

4. Poplar and Blackwall. 

5. Holborn and Finsbury. 

6. Westminster and part of Middlesex. 

7. Surrey and Kent. 

8. Greenwich. 

Each of these eight CommiMions had its otorft 
Act of Parliament; it* own distinct* often irregufOT 
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•and generally uncgntrtmed plan of management; | 
'each had its own officers ; o and each had its’ own j 
patronage. Each district court—with almost un¬ 
limited powers of taxation—pursued its own plans 
<■4 sewerage, little regardful of the plans >of its 
neighbour*'Commission. This wretched s/stern— 
the great recommendation of which, to its promo¬ 
ters and sup^forters, seems to have been patronage 
—has given us a sewerage unconnected and vary¬ 
ing to the present day in almost evefy*» district; 
varying in the dimensions, form, and lilblmatioii 
of the structures. 

The eight commission districts, I may observe, j 
had each their sub-^distnets, though^ the general i 
control was in the nands of the particular Court j 
or Board of Commissioners tor the entne locality. | 
These subdivisions were chiefly for the facilities of j 
rate-collecting, and were usually “ western,” “east- j 
era,” and “central.” 

The consequence of tins immfdhodieal system j 
has been that, until thosuiveys and works now in j 
progress are completed, the precise chameter, and . 
even the precise length, of the sewers must be | 
unknown, though a sufficient approximation may j 
be deduced in the* interim. 

To show the conflicting character of the sewer- j 
age, I may here observe that in ‘some of the old j 
sewers have been foupd walls and anlies ci ambling j 
to pieces. Rome old^sewcrs were found to be not j 
only of ample proportions, but to contain subter- • 
ranean chambers, not to say halls, tilled with tilth, | 
into which no man could venture. While in a j 
sewer in the newly-built distnet of Rt. John's- I 
wood, Mr. Morton, the Clerk of Works, could j 
only advance stc»>[gng half double, could not turn 1 
round when he had completed Ins examination, , 
but had most painfully—foi a long time feeling the } 
effects—to back out along tin* sewer, stooping, or j 
doubldH i££, as he entered it. Why the sewei j 
was constructed m this manner is not stated, hut , 
the work appears, inferentially, to have been 
scanned, which, had there been a proper super¬ 
vision, could hardly have been done with a modem 
public Reiver, down a thoroughfare of some length 
(the WoronzoVv-road). 

But the conflicting and dibioin ted system of 
sewerage was not the sole evil of the vanogj Com¬ 
missions. The mismanagement and jobbery, not to 
say peculation, of the public money?, appear to have 
been enormous. For instance, in the “ Account¬ 
ant’s Report” (February, 1818), piepared by Mr. | 
W H. Grey, 48, Lincoln's-inn-helds, I, find the ! 
following statements relative to the J look-keeping j 
of the several Commissions**— 

“ The Westminster plau*.is full of unnecessary i 
repetition. It is deficient in those real^geneAl •. 
accounts which concentrate the information most ! 
needed by the Commissioners, and it contains j 
fictions which are very inconsistent with any j 
sound system of book keeping. u 

“ The ledger of the Westminster Commission 
does not give a true account of the actual receipt 
and expenditure of each district. 

** The HoUiorn and Finsbury books are still 
more defective than those of the Westminster 
Commission.There are the same kind of 


fictions .But the extraordinary defect in 

'^hese books consists in the utter want of system 
throughout them, by keeping dfie-sided accounts 
only in the ledger, with lespect to the different 
sewers in each district, showing only the amount 
expended on each. 

“ Tine Tower Hamlets bool^s have been kept on 
a regular system, though*by no means one con¬ 
vey lfcg niucii general information.” 

“ With respect to tike Surrey and Kent ac¬ 
counts,” says Mr. Grey, “the,hooks produced are 
tlfc most incomplete and unsatisfactory that ever 
came under my observation. The ledger is always 
thought to be a yne qn%, non in book-keeping; 
but here it has been dispensed witlj, altogether, 
for that which is so marked is n« ledger at all.” 

Under these ciicumstances, the Report cofbj 
tinues, “It cannot be wondered ni that debts 
Should have been incurred, or that they should 
h<i\<%8wollen to the amount of 54,000/., carrying 
a yeaily interef of 12360/., besides annuities 
gianted to the Amount of 1125/. a year. 

“The Pojthfi' and (Inenwich accounts (I quote 
the official Report), confined as they are to mere 
cash books, offer no subjects for remark. 

“ No books of account ha^e been produced with 
respect to the Si. Rathe) mes Commission.” 

On the Kith December, 1847, the new Com¬ 
missioners oideied all the books to be sent to the 
office* m Greek-s’reet; but it was not until the 
21st liebiu.uy, 1848, that all the minute-books 
were produced Tln-ic v»eyc no indexes for many 
years even to the ptoceedings of the Courts; and 
the account-books of one of the local Courts, if 
tl^ey might be so called, were in such a state that 
the hook called “ ledgerhad for several years 
been cast up in pencil only. 

This refers to what may he characterised, with 
moie or less ptopnety, as mismanagement or veg- 
/at , though in van'll nr.a’r.u^g^mer.t it is hardly 
possible to escape on* i:*.« :* ;.<«,* 1 now come to 
what aie direct imputations of Jobbery, and 
where that is flourishing or easy, no system cau 
be other than vinous. 

In a p.ip^r “ punted for use of Commissioners” 
(Sept. 7, 1848), entitled “Draft Repoit on the 
Smicy Accounts,” emanating from a “ General 
Purposes’ Committee,” I find the following, con¬ 
cerning the pailiamentary expep^ps of obtaining 
an Act winch it was “ found necessary.to repeal.” 
The cost was, altogether, upwards o? 1800/.. winch 
of entire had to be defrayed out of the taxes. 

“ This Act,” says the Repoit, “authorized an 
almost unlimited borrowing of money; and imme¬ 
diately upo frits passing, m July, 1817, notices were 
issued for vvoiks estimated to amount to 100,000/.; 
and others, we understand, were projected for 

early execution to the amount of 300,000/. 

Connidei mg the general character of the works 
jX'^uted, and from them judging of those pro 
jected, it may confidently be a\erred # that the 
■whole snm of 300,000/., the progressive expendi¬ 
ture of which was stayed by the ‘ supersedeas’ of 
the old Commission, would liave bee^n expended 
in waste.” [The Italics are not those of the Re¬ 
ports.] 
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The Ueport continues* “ It is to be observed 
that each of the district tfarveyors would ha^e 
participated in* the sum of 15,000k percentage 
on the expenditure for the extension of the Surrey 
works. Thus the surveyors, with their percent* 
ages on the works executed, and the clerk, by 
the fees on contracts, &c„, had a direct interest 
in a large expenditure” 

Instances of the same dishonest kind might be 
multiplied^ almost any extent. 

After the above .evidences of the incompetency 
and dishonesty of the several district Commissfbns 
—and the Reports from which they are copied 
contain many more example* of a similar and 
even worse.description—it is not to be wondered at 
. that in the year 1847 the district courts were, 
with the exception of the City, superseded by the 
authority the Crown, and formed into one 
body, the present Metropolitan Commission bf 
Sewers, of the constitution and powers of wtiich 1 
shall now proceed to speak, f ^ 

Of the Powers and Authority of the 
present Commissions of Sewers. 

In 1847 the eight separate Commissions of Sewers 
were abolished, and tfre whole condensed, by the 
Government, into one Commission, with the excep¬ 
tion of the City, which seems to supply an excep¬ 
tion in most public matteis. 

The Act does not fix the number of the Com¬ 
missioners. To the Metropolitan Commissioners, 
five City Commissioners are added (the Laid 
Mayor for the year being one ex officio ); these 
have a right to act us members of the Metro¬ 
politan Board, but their powers in this capacity 
are loosely defined by the Act, and they rarely 
attend, or perhaps rfever attend, unless the busi¬ 
ness in some way or other affects their distinct 
jurisdiction. / * 

The Commissioners (of whom twelve form a 
quorum) are unpaid, with the exception of the 
chairman, Mr. K.Lawes, a banister, who has 1000k 
a year. They are appointed for the term of two 
years, revocable at pleasure. ^ 

The authority of the City Commission, as dis¬ 
tinct from the Metropolitan, for there are two 
separate Acts, seems to be more strongly defined 
than that of tfyc*others, but the principle is the 
saiqe throughout. The Metropolitan Act bears 
date September 4, 1848; and the City Act, Sep¬ 
tember 5, 1848. * 

Th^Metropolitan Commissioners have the con¬ 
trol over “the sewers, drains, watercourses, weirs, 
dams, banks, defences, gratings, pij^cs, conduits, 
culverts, sinks, vaults,Cesspools, rivers, reservoirs, 
engines, sluices, penstocks, and other works and 
apparatus for the collection and discharge of rain¬ 
water, surplus land or spring-water, waste water, 
or filth, or fluid, or Semi-fluid refi*,e of all de.4i.ri/u- 
tions, anti for the protection of land from floods 
or inundation within the r limits of the Commis¬ 
sion." Ample as these powers seem to be, the 
Commissioners’ authority does not extend over the 
Thames, which is in the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of the City of London; 


an j it appear^ childish' lu gi#e men control ovef 
“ rivers,” and to emptier them to take measures 
“ for the protection of land from floods or inun¬ 
dation,” while over the great metropolitan stream 
itself from Yantlet Creek, below Gravesend,»>to 
'Oxford, they have no power whatever.*' 

The Commissioners (City as well as Metropoli¬ 
tan) are empowered to enforce pro^r house-drain¬ 
age wherever nqpded; to regulate the building of 
new hoists, in respect of wat^r-closets, cesspools, 
&c.; td*order any street, staircifte, or passage not 
effectually cleansed to ‘oe effectually cleansed ; to 
remedy all nuisances having insanitary tendencies; 
to erect pnif^ic Water-clesets^and urinals, free from 
any charge to the public;*to order houses and 
rooms to be whitewashed ; to erect places for depo¬ 
siting the bodies of poor persons deceased until 
interment; and to regulate the cleanliness, ven¬ 
tilation, and even accommodation of low lodging- 
houses. * ( 

The jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Commis¬ 
sioners of Sewers extends over “all such places 
or parts m the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, 
Essex, and Kent, or any of them not more than 
, lurlve miles distant in a straight line from St. 
I’anVs Cathedral, in the City qf London, but not 
being within the City of London or the liberties 
thereof.” «, 

This, it must be confessed, is an exceedingly 
broad definition of the extent of the jurisdiction of 
the Metropolitan Commission, giving the Commis¬ 
sioners an extraordinary amount of latitude. 

In our days there are many Londons. There 
is the London (or the metropolitan apportionment 
of the capital^ as defined by ^hr Registrar-Gene¬ 
ral. This, as wc have 6een, has an area of 115 
square miles, and therefore may be said to com¬ 
prise as nearly as possible all those places which 
are rather more than five miles distant from the 
Post Office. @ 

There is the Metropolis as defined by the Post- 
Office functionaries, or the limits assigned to 
what is termed the “ London District Post.” This 
London District Post seems, however, to have 
three different metropolises :—First, there is the 
Central Mctro^plis, throughout which there is 
an hourly delivery t»f letters after mid-day, and 
which deliveries are said to be confined to 
“ London. ” 3V 1 ' there is the six-delivery Metro¬ 

polis, or that throughout which the letters are des¬ 
patched and received six times per day; this is said 
to extend to such of the “environs” as are included 
within a circle of three miles from the General 
I Post Office. Then thare is the six-mile Metropolis 
with special privileges* And lastly, the twelve-mile 
Metropolis, which, being the extreme range of the 
London District Post, may be said to constitute 
the metropolis of the General Post Office. 

There is, again, the metropolis of the Metropo¬ 
litan CoJiimissiou.ers of Police, before the region 
of rural police and country and parish constables 
is attained; a jurisdiction which covers 96 square 
miles,asl haveshown at pp. 163-166of the present 
volume, Rhd reaches—generally speaking—to such 
places as are included within a circle of Jive miles 
and a half from the General Post Office. 
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There is, moreoverj^lC metropolis, as defined 


The Six-Mile Circle runs from Streatham (on 
by the Hackney-Cifrnage Act, which comprise all $he south); just excludes Sydenham; contains 
such places as are within Jive miles of the General within its exterior line Lewisham, Greenwich, 
Post Office. ^nd a part of Woolwich; also, wftolly or partially, 

And further, there is the Metropolis of the ’East Ham, Laytonstone, Walthamstow, Totten- 
London G|ty Mission, which extends to eiglftmiks • ham, Hornsey, Highgate, Hampstead, Kensall- 
from the Post Office, and the Metropolis, again, of green, Hammersmith, Fulham, Wandsworth, and 


the London Ragged Schools, which reaches to 
about three miles from the Posfc Office. * 


Upper 'Tooting. The portion without the three- 
mite'circle, and within the six, is the suburban 


This, however, is not all, for *there # are divers portion or the immediate environs of the metropo- 
districts for the $p£istration and exercise^>f votes, lis, apd still presents rural and woodland beauties 
parliamentary, or municipal; there arc ecclesias- in different localities. This may be termed the 
tical ai*l educational districts y theie is a thorough mftropolis of the Registrar-General and Commis- 
complication of parochial, extra-parochial, and char- sioneis of Metropolitan Police*. • 
tered districts; then is *a world of#subdivisions The Twelve-Mile CirJte, or the extent of the 
and of sub-subdivisions, so ramified here and so jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Commissioners of 
closely blended there, and often with such prepos-. JSewers, as well as the “ London District Post,” ij^ 
terous and rfrbitrary •distinctions, that to describe clu<tesCroydon,Wickham, Paul’s Cray, Foot’s Cray, 


them would occupy more than a whole Number. ! 
My present business, however,^s the extent of i 


Noith Ciay, and Bexley; crosses th«mriver at the 
Enth-reach; proceeds across the Rainham-marshes; 


the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Commissioners J comprises Dagenham; skirts Romfoid; includes 
of Sewers, or rather to asceituii* the boundaries of j Henliault-forest aid thh greater portion of Epping- 
that metropolis over which the Metropolitan Com- I forest; touches*'Waltham-abbey and Cheshunt; 


missioners are allowed to have sway. 


comprehends infield and Chipping-Barnet; tuns 


The many discrepancies and differences I have through Elstrc and Stanraorq; comprehends Har- 
explained make it difficult to define any district row-on-the-Hill, Norwood, and Hounslow; em- 
for the London se#wgge ; and in the Reports, &c , braces Twickenham and ^eddington; seems to 
which are presented to Parliament, or prepared by. divide somewhat equally fhe domains of Bushey- 
public bodies, little ffr no caic seems to be taken park and of Ilampton-court Talace ; then, crossing 


to observe any distil ctivoncss in this respect. j the river about midway between Thames Ditton 
For instance : The jurisdiction of the Metropoli- and Kingston, the boundary line passes between 
tan Commission of Sewers, which is soul to extend j Chcam*and Ewell, and completes the circuit, 
to all such places as are not more than 12 miles j Over this large district, then, the jurisdiction 
distant m a straight line from St. Paul’s Cathedial, j of the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers is 


in the City of London, comprises an area of 452 
square miles; th? Metropolis, that of the Registrar- 


said to extend, and one of the outlets of the 
Lyndon sewers has already been spoken of ns being 


General, presenting a radius of 0 miles ^vvith a situate at Hampton. I’ho district yielding the 
fractional addition), contains 115 square miles; amount of sewage which is assumed as being the 
yet ii^ official documents 58 square miles, or a gross wet house-iefuse of tliS metropolis is, as wo 
circle»f about 4.} mites radius, are given as 'the have seen, taken at 58 square miles, and is com- 
extent of the inetiojutlis sewered by the Metropo- prised within adlrclcof about*4$ miles radius; this 


litan Commission. By what calculations this 5S reaches only to Brixton, Dulwich, Greenwich, 
milef are arrived at, whether it has been the arbi- East India Docks, Layton, Highgate, Hampstead, 
tHum of the authorities to consider the sewers. Bays water, Kensington, Erompton, and Battersea. 
&c., as occupying the half of the area of the Uegis- The actual jurisdiction of the Commissioners is, 
trar-General’s metropolis, or what other reason has then, nearly eight times larger than the portion to 
induced the computation, I usable to say. which tho estimated amount of the sewage of 

The boundaries of the several metropolians may the metropolis refers. 


be indicated as follows: — • 

The Three-Mile Circle include* Camberwell; 
skirts Peckham; seems to divide Deptford (irre¬ 
gularly) ; touches the West India Dock ; includes 


The metropolitan district is still distinguished 
by the old divisions of the*Slower Hamlets, 
Poplar and Blackwall, Holborn ^and Finsbury, 
Westminster, &c.; but many of these divisions are 


portions of Limehouse, Stepney, Bromley, Strat- now incorporated into one district; of which there 
ford-le-Bow, and about the half of Victoria-pai k, would appear Jo be but four at present ;eor five, 
Hackney. It likewise coriljorises a part of Lower inclusive of^the City. 

Clapton, Dalston, and a portion of Stoke N^w- These are as follows :— 

ington; and closely^ touching upon or containing 1. Fulham and Hammersmith, Counter’s Creek 
small portions of Lower Holloway, and Kentish- and Runelagh districts. 

town, sweeps through the Regent’s and Hyde 2. Westminster (Eastern and Western), Re¬ 
parks, includes a moiety of Chelsea, and crossing gent-street, and Holborn. 

the river at the Red-house, R/tttersea,* completes • o. Finsburyf Tower Hamlets, Poglar, and 


the circle. This is the six-delivery district of the 
General Post Office. 

In this three-mile district are chiefly condensed 
the population, commerce, and wealth of the 
greatest and richest city in the world. 


Blackwall. • 

4. Districts south of the Thames, Eastern and 
Western. 

5. City. v 

The practical part or working of the Commis* 
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si on of Sewers is much less complicated at present 
than it was in the times of the independent 
districts and independent commissions. 

The orders for all work to be done emanate 
from the court in Greek-street, but the several* 
surveyors, &c. (whose salaries, numbers, &c., are* 
given below), can and do order on their responsi¬ 
bility any repair of ntemporkry character ^hich is 
evidently pressing, and "report it at the next/sourt 
day. The Court meets weekly and monthly, and 
what may 1 m? styled the Heavier portion of the.busi- 
ness, as regards expenditure on great works, is mgre 
usually transacted at the monthly meetings, when 
the attendance is j^nei^lly fuller; but the Cotut 
can, and sometimes does, meet much more fre¬ 
quently, and sometimes has adjourned from day 
r to day'. * 

Any private individual or any public bodv 
may make AT'communication or suggestion tn tli^' 
Court of Sewers, which, if it be in accordance 
with their functions, is taken into consideration 
at the next accruing eouit clay, f.r #t as soon after as 
convenient. The (Joint in thef<* cases either 
comes to a decision of adoption or rejection of any 
proposition, or refers it to one of their engineers 
or surveyors for a report, or to a committee of the 
Commissioners, appointed by the Court . if the 
proposition be professional, as to defects, or alleged 
and recommended improvements in the local 
sewers, &c., it is referred to a professional gentle¬ 
man for his opinion ; if it be more general, as t 
the extension of sewerage to some new‘under¬ 
taking or meditated undertaking in the way o( 
building new markets, streets, or any places, large 
and public; or in applications for the use and 
appropnation bv enterpiising men of sewage 
manure, it is referred to fi committee. 

On receiving such^reports the Court makes an 
order according to its discretion. If the woik to 
be done be ex ten si it is entrusted to the chief 
engineer, and perhaps to a principal surveyor 
acting in accordance with him ; if the work be 
more local, it is consigned to a surveyor. One or 
other of these officers provides, or causes to be 
prepared, a plan and a description of the woik 
to be done, and instructs the clfrk of the 
works to procure estimates of the cost at which 
a contractor will undertake to execute this 
work, or, as it is often called by the labouring 
class, to “ compete the job ” (a word at one 
time singula^y applicable). The estimates 
aie sent by tbe competing builders, architects, 
general speculators, or by any one wishing to 
contract, to the court house (without the inter¬ 
vention of any person, officially of otherwise) 
and they are submitted to the Board by their 
clerk. The lowest contract, as the sum total of 
tbe work, is most generally adopted, and when a 
contract baa been accepted, the matter seems 
settled and done wjth, as regards the manage¬ 
ment of 4h« Commissioners ; for tfie contractor at 
once becomes responsible fir the fulfilment of bis 
contract, and may and ikies employ whom he 
pleases and at what rates he pleases, without fear 
of any control or interference from the Court. 
The work, however, is superintended-by the sur¬ 


veyors, to ensure its elution according to the. 
provisions of the agreement. • The contractor is 
paid by direct order of* the Court. 

The surveyors and clerks of works are mostly 
limited as to their labours to tbe several 
district; but the superior officers areftem ployed 
in all parts, and so, if necessary, are the subordi¬ 
nate officers when the work requires an extra 
htaffi • 

Actfbrditg to the Returns, the following func¬ 
tionaries appear to be connected*with the under¬ 
mentioned districts 

c 

Fulham, Hammersmith, 

Counter's Cr^lc, and Uu-* 
neluffh. 

] surveyor. 


.‘1 clerks of the Work*; « 

1 Inspector of Flushing. 

Ka stern and Western l)i- 


Ftnsbur//. 

l Clerk of the Works. 
Jflnspectur of Flushing. 


Tower Hamlets, and Pop¬ 
lar and Bla< tywall. 

f Surveyor, who has also 
the Finsbury divwon m- 


vt'nons of. Westminster and eluded in his district. 


Rcgent-st) cet. 

1 Surveyor, who has also 
the Holborn division to ! 
attend to. , 

1' Clerks of the Works. | 
(j Flap and Sluice keepers. ' 

HoV.orn. 

Clerks of the Woiks. 

1 Inspector ot Flushing. 


2 Clerks of the Works. 

2 Inspectors of Flushing. 

South of the Thames. 
Western Districts. 

1 surveyor. 

2 Cleiks of the Works. 

2 InSptetois of Flushing. 

Eastern Districts, 
t Surveyor. 

2 Clerks of the Works. 

1?Inspectors of Flushing. 


AYhat may be called theVorking staff of tbe 
Metropolitan Commissioners consists of the follow¬ 
ing functionaries, receiving the following salaries 

£ 


Chairman, with a 
yo.uly salaiy ot 1,000 

« 

.Secretary, with a 
yearly salaiv of 
(besides an allow¬ 
ance of £'10<i, in 
lieu ot apart¬ 
ments) . 

Clerk of minutes 
Two clerks of do., 

(each with a sa¬ 
lary of ,t'15o) 

One do., with a 

salaiy of . 120 

One do. do. 10.1 

One do. do. 01 

One do. do. • !)0 


tioo 

310 


300 


'Vecoiufcant do. 350 0 


1 Do. (Counter's 
0 Creek)gy. . 

Do. (nanelagh) .. 
inspector 
flushing . 

! Surveyor of east- 
. ern and western 
! dmsionsof WWt- 
0 ; minster, and of 
0 . Regen t-st. and 
I Holborn divi- 

I sions. 

(k| Two clerks of 
I works (eastern 
0 i and western and 
o i Regent - stxeet), 
0 I with a salary of 

0 I £300 each. 

Two do. (Hol¬ 
born), with 


no 0 

150 0 


qj)0 


<>00 0 


Accountant’s clerk 



salary of £150 




_ 110 

0 

each. 

300 

0 

Do do. 

1)0 

0 

Inspector of 



Clerk of survey- 



flushing. 

80 

0 

ora’ and eontrae- 



Surveyor of Fins- 



tors’ accounts .. 

200 

0 

bury. Tower 



Do. do. 

121 

0 

Hamlets, and 



Do. do. 

110 

0 

Poplar and 





0 

Blackwall. 

300 

0 

Clerk of rates ... 

250 

0 

Clerk of works 



A Either do. . .. 

1HO 

0 

(Finsbury). 

150 

0 

Do. /lo. 

DO 

0 

Inspector of 



Do. do. 

90 

0 

flushing. 

Two clerks of 

80 

0 

Engineer . 

1,000 

0 

works (Tower 



For travelling ex- 



Hamlets, and 



penses ... . 

200 

0 

Poplar and 



Surveyor for Ful- 



Black wall), with 



ham and Ham- 



a galary of £150 



mersimth, Coun- 



each . 

300 

0 




Twb inspectors 






of flushings 



tricts . 

350 

0 J 

with a salary of 






£80 each . 

100 

0 

(Hammersmith) 

150 

0! One marsh bailili 

r 

0 
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Surveyor of the 
western districts 
south of the 

Thame*.. 

Do., eastern do. 
Cierk of works 
(eastern portion) 
Two inspectors of 
flushing, £89 

each.. 

One wallreeve .. 
Cierk of works 
(western portion) 
Do. ' do. * 
Two inspectors’of 
flushing, with a 
salary w of £80 
each. 

Two engineer's 
clerks, with a 
salary of £150 

each. . 

One do. 

One do. 

One do. 

One by-law clerk 
Twenty-two flap 
and sluice 

keepers . ... 


* " Surveyor (of the • 
.surveying and 
drawing staff > .. 250 0 

300 0 Drawing derk .. 150 0 

250 0 Two da, with a 

salary of £130 m 

164 0 each . i 260 0 

Five do., with a • 
salary of £105 

160 0 each . 525 0 

22 0 ; One io. 50 0 

; Six purveyors, 

*164' 0 with a salarjT of 

150 0 I £JOO each. , (500 0 

‘Six chain men, 10 a. 

a wgek each- 200 0 

1G0 0 Office-keeper and 
- I* crier (goaeral 

service) . 120 0 

Bailiff, &c. . .. 100 0 

! SKrbng-room keep- 

300 0 I cr. HO 0 

350* 0 | One messenger .. 70 0 

10O () I Two do.,£‘40each 00 0 

00 0 ; Three errand- 

1 bovs, £?ft each.. ‘*6 0 

150 0 ; Housekeeper .. 150 » 

' Voaily total £‘13,074 0 


This is called a “reduced” staff, and the re¬ 
duction of wil.uie^ia certainly very considerable 
If we consider the yearly emoluments of 
tradesmen m business requiring no great extent ‘ 
of education or geney.1 intelligence, the salaries 
of the surveyors, clerk of the works, &c., must 
appear very lar from extravagant; antfc when we 
consider their responsibility and what may be 
called their removability, some of the salaries 1 
may be pronounced mean; for 1 think it must 
be generally adn«t£ed by all, except the narrow¬ 
minded, who look merely at ttie immediate 
outlay as the be-all and the eud-all of every 


* Office keeper, strong-room 
keeper, and housekeeper . 350 

* 3 messengers and 3 er¬ 
rand-boys . . . 246 


f , ‘ £14,634 

Tile cost of rent, taxes, r stationery, and office 
incidentals, is now 4440?., which makes the 
totally early outlay amount to upwards* of 19,000/. 
T)|0 annual cost of the staff in the secretary’s de¬ 
partment is said to have J>een jeduced from 
3962/. 4$. to 3605/. : is the engineers’ depart¬ 
ment from 16,43*/. 3.v. to 8973/. 16.v. I11 the 

general service there has been an increase from 
606/. 16s. to 6961. 

A deputation who waited lately Lord John 
Bussell is saul to have declared the expenses of 
the Commissioners’ office to be at the rate of 
from 25 to 30 per # cent., on the amount of 
rate collected. 9 The sum collected in the year 

1850 averaged* 89,31]/. The cost of manage¬ 
ment in that year was 23,465/.; this, it will be 
seen, is 26 per cent of the gioss income. 

The annual statement of the receipts and ex¬ 
penditure under the Ccynmission. for the year 

1851 has just been published, but not officially; 
from this it appears that in February, 1851— 

Th« balance of cash in hand £ s. d. 

was ...... 5,750 9 11 

The total receipts during the 
year have amounted to . 129,000 0 9 

Making together . . . 134,750 10 8 

^The expenditure, ns returned under the general 
head, is— 


expenditure, that if the surveyors, clerks of 
works •injectors of ^flushing, Ac., be the best 
men who could be procured (as they ought to 
be), or at any rate be thorough masteis of their 
craft^they are rather underpaid than overpaid. 

The above^ statement may be analysed in the 
following manner:— 

.£ s. dl 

Chairman ^ * 1,000 

Secretary and 7 clerks . 1860 0 * 

Accountant and 5 clerks .* 1015 0 
Clerk of rates and 3 * # 

clerks .... 630 0 

- 3,505 

Engineer and 5 clerks ^1830 0 

7 surveyors, of survey¬ 
ing and drawing staff, with • 

6 chainmen and 9 drawing • 

clerks . . . . 2125 0 

5 district surveyors . 1500 0 

12 clerks of works . 2278 0 , 

9 inspectors of flushing 7^0 0 

22 flap and Sluice 
keepers .... 892 12 
Bailiff, marsh-bailliff, and 
wallreeve . . . 187 8 

- 9,533 


I For work . . . • . £95,539 19 3 

(This item includes the cost 
of supervision an4 compensaticflj 
j for damages) 

The cost of surveys has been 6,332 19 9 

Management . . 0 16,430 9 2 

Loans .... 10.442 10 2 

Contingencies . . . 2y749 1 1 

Total payments . ! . 131,494 19 5 

Balance in hand . . £3,355 11 3 

As an instance of the mipim\fi|gement of the 
sewers work of the metropolis, it is but right 
the subjoined document should be published. 

I need not offer any comment on the following 
<e lleturn to an Address of the Honourable the , 
House of Commons, dated 28th July, 1851,” 
except that J was told early in January, on good 
authority, that the matter was now worse than it 
was when reported as follows :— 

“ Privy Gardens, Whitehall Yard, Scotland 
# Yard, Ac., Public Sewer. 

e{ With reference to the two orders* of the , 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods, &e., 1 
have the honour to statJthat. since the 15th of No¬ 
vember (when I last sent in a memorandum),,! have 
frequently visited the several Crown buildings af¬ 
fected by the building of the main public sewer 
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for draining Westminster ; viz., the Earl of Malms- 
bury’s, the Exchequer Bill Office, the United 
Service Museum, Lord Liverpool’s, Mr. Vertues, 
Mr. Alderman Thompson’s, and Messrs. Dal«* 
gleish’s. 

“ All these buildings have been more or less j 
damaged by the construction of the sev^er ; the 
Exchequer Bill Office,, the' 1 United Service Mu¬ 
seum, and Mr. Vertues, in a manner that, ife my I 
opinion, can never le effectually repaired. 

"At Lotd Malmsbury’s, the party wall «n ext 
to the Exchequer hfili Office has moved, as shof/n 
by some cracks in tjic staircase ; but for this house 
it may not be necessaxy to require more to be 
done than stopping and painting. 

“ At the* Exchequer Bill Office, the old Gothic ! 
‘'’g.oins have been cracked in several places, and | 
several settlements have taken place in the walls | 
over and near to where the sewer passes undar j 
the building. The shores are still standing 
against this building, but ft would now be oetter 
to remove them; the cracks m*>the groins and 
walls can never be repaired to render the build¬ 
ing so substantial as it was before. The ciacks 
in the basement still from month to month show 
a very slight movement; those in the staircase 
and roof also appear fo increase. As respects j 
this building, I would submit to tlie Commissioners j 
of Woods that it 'would not be advisable to per¬ 
mit the surveyors of the Commissioners of Fevers 
to enter and make only a surface repair of,plaster 
and paint; but I wopjd suggest that a careful 
survey be made by surveyors appointed respectively 
by the Board of Woods and the Commissioners 
of Sewers, and that a thorough repair of the 
building be made (so far as it is susceptible f of 
repair), under the Board of Woods; the Com¬ 
missioners of Sewen paying such proportion of 
the cost thereof as may fairly he deemed to have 
been occasioned by their proceedings. 

" At the United Service Museum, the settle¬ 
ments on the side next the sewer appear to me 
very serious. 

• " The house occupied by Lord Liverpool, as 
also Mr. Vertue’s house, of which his Lordship is 
Crown lessee, weie both affected, life former to 
some extent, but not seriously ; of the latter, the 
west front sunk, and pulled over the whole house 
with it; but as # respects these two houses the 
interference of file Board is, I believe, unnecessary, 
Mr! Hardwicke (one of the # Sewer Commissioners) 
having, as architect for Lord Liverpool- caused 
both t^ be repaired. 

" A like repair has also beert made in the 
kitchen offices of Mr. Alderman t Thompson’s 
house, where alone any cracks appeared. 

" At Messrs. Dalgleish and Ta> lor’s, very serious 
injury has been done to both their buildings and 
their trade. The Commissioners of Sewers have 
a steam-engine still*at work on ^those prentiaeg, 
and hav§ not yet concluded their operations there. 
Some of the sheds which entirely fell down they 
have rebuilt; and others, Vhich appear in a very 
defective if not dangerous state, it is understood 
they propose to repair or rebuild ; but as eventually 
Messrs. Dalgleish and Taylor will have a very 


heavy claim against thlfc^for ihterference with# 
busffiess, and as the extent *of damage to the 
buildings which has b#en done, or may hereafter 
arise, cannot at present be fully ascertained, it 
would probably be advisable to postpone tlys 
part of the subject, giving notice, however, to 
the Cbmmissionors of Sewers that it must here¬ 
after come under consideration. jr 

(Signed) "James Pennethorne. 
u 10th 1831.” 

• " Sewer, Whitehall YaVd, <kc. 

“ Under the order of the Commissioners of Her 
jesty’s Woods„ € &c., of yesterday’s date, en¬ 
dorsed on a letter from® Mr. Tonna, I have in¬ 
spected the \lnited Service 'Institution in White¬ 
hall Yard, and find must of the cracks have 
moved. , 

" The movement, though slight, and not showing 
immediate danger, is more than I had anticipated 
would occur within so short a periqd when I re¬ 
ported on the 10th instant. It tends to confirm 
the opinion therein given, and shows the necessity 
for immediate precaution, and for a thorough 
repair. 

(Signed) “JamIss Pennethorne. 
" 16th May, 1851. 

{ Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Woods, Fo¬ 
rests, Land Revenues, 
Works, and Buildings. 

"Office ©f Woods, Ac. 

" 5th August, 1851.” 

Of the Sewers Rate. 

Havimj shown the expendible of the Com¬ 
mission of Severs, we now come to consider its 
income. 

The funds available for the sewerage and drainage 
of the several towns throughout the kifagd^m, are 
raised by means of a particular proper^ tax, 
termed the Sewers Rate. This forms part of 
what are designated the Local Taxes of England 
and Wales. 

Local taxes are of two classes :— 

I. Rates raised upon property in defined dis¬ 
tricts, as parishes, jurisdictions, counties, &c. 

II. Tolls, dues, ai*d fees charged for particular 
servicls on particular occasions, as turnpike tolls, 
harbour dues, &c., &c.’ 

The rates or'sums raised upon the property 
lying within a certain circumscribed locality, admit 
of being subdivided into two orders— 

1. The rates of independent districts, or those 
which, being require^, for a particular district (as 
the parish or some equivalent territorial limit), 
ale not only levied within the bounds of .that 
district?, but expended for the [purposes of it 
alone ; as is the case with the poor rate. 

2. The rates of aggregate districts, or those 
which, though required to be expended for the 
purposes of a given district (such as the county), 
are raised in detail in the several inferior districts 
(such as the various parishes) which compose the 
larger one, and which contribute the sums thus 
levied to one common fund; such is the case with 
the county rate. <r 
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But the rates of independent districts may be; 
fuither distinguished intot^o orders, viz.— 

* i. Those which «tflrlevied on the sa^e 
classes of persons, the same tynds of property, and 
the same principles of valuation as the poor rate; 
such are the highway rate, the lighting and 
washing, wid the militia rate among the iade- 
pendent rates; and the police, borough, .and 
county rates among the aggregate rates. 

ii. Those wftich are not leyjcd on the same 
Jiasis as the poor rate. The church and sewers 
rates are familiar instances of this pccuhatXy. 

The sewers rate, then, is a local tax requfl*ed for 
an inde/^ndent rather than an yggreyaic district, 
and is not levied upon the basis «t tlie poor law. 

The assessment of ^ie poor rate, instance, 
includes tithes of every kind, that of the sewers 
rate extends to such tithc% silly as are in the 
hands of laymen. Again, the sewers rate em¬ 
braces some incorporeal hereditaments to which 
the poor rate does not extend : but stock in.trade, 
which oflatey#ars has been specially exempted from 
the poor rate, was never subject to the sewers tate. 

A sewers rate, however, was known as eaily 
as the sixth year of Henry YI. (1427), though 
‘‘commissions” were not instituted till the time 
of Henry VIII. The Act which now regulates 
the collection of tin® funds required for the cleans¬ 
ing, building, repairs, and improvements of the 
sewers, is 4 and 5 Wet. (1811). Tins statute 
gives the “Courts” orCommissions” ef Sevveis, 
power “to tax in the gross’’ in each parish, &c., 
all lands, Ac., within the jurisdiction? of such 
courts, for the requirements of the public seweiage 
This impost is not periodically levied, nor at any 
stated or even regulaily recurring term, but “ as 
occasion requires :* perhaps once in two or three 
years. It is (with some exceptions, which require 
no notice) what is commonly called “a landlord’s 
tax” in the^ metropolis, that is, the sewers-rate 
collectojf must be paid fcy the occupier of the pre¬ 
mises, who, on the production of the collector’s 
receipt, can deduct the amount from his rent. If 
this arrangement Were meant to convey a notion 
to the public that the sewers tax was a tax on 
property—-on the capitalist who owns, and not on 
the tenant who merely occupies—it is a shallow 
device, for every one must know, that the more 
sewers rate a tenant pays f9r his landlord the 
more rent he must pay to him. 

The sewers rate is levied accor$Upg to the rate¬ 
able value put upon property by the surveyors and 
assessors appointed by the Commissioners, who 
may make the rate “ by such ways and means, 
and in such manner and form, as to them may 
seem most convenient.” It *eems a question yet 
to be determined whether or not there is a rigid; 
of appeal against the sewers rate, but the general 
opinion is that there is no appeal. The rate can 
be mortgaged by the Commissioners if an advance 
of money is considered desirable. The maximum 
of Is. in the pound on the net annual valfte of the 
property was fixed by the Act. The Commissioners 
have also the power to levy a,“special rate” on 
any district not connected with the general system 
of sewerage, but which it has been resolved should 


be so connected ; also an “improvement rate ” at 
a maximum of 10 per cent, on the rack rent, “ in 
respect of works they may judge to be of private 
benefit,” a provision wkich has called forth some 
comments. * 

• The metropolitan sewers rate is now collected in 
dine districts. 

There are at present 42 Commissions or Courts 
of Sew erf? throughout gland $nd Wales. 

• The only return which has yet been, prepared 
of the Annual amount assessed and collected under 
the authority of the Metropolitan Commission of 
Sewers* is one presented to the House of’Commons 
in 1B43. It includes the sum assessed in four of 
the eight districts within the jurisdiotion of the 
Metropolitan Conmyssionei% from 1831 to 1840 
inclusive. . ' 


Distruts. 

• 

Total m the 
10 years, j 

Annual 
^^verage. 

• 

£ ! 

£ 

Westminster 

, 235,397 1 

23,639 & 

Hoi horn and Fii,#miry 

123,317 

12,331,7, 

Tower Hamlets# 

82,408 


Fioin East Moulscy, 
in Surrey, to Ravcns- ! 
bourne, m Kent 

I 

17^,137 j 

1 itam 


610,319 

| 61,631,1 


The following amounts were returned to Parlia¬ 
ment as that expended m two other of the metro¬ 
politan dYstiicts in the year 1833:— 

In the City . . • . . . £17,718ft 

Poplar district .... 2,746* 

» £20,465* 

Annual average of the four above- 
mentioned districts . ^ . 61,031* 

Yearlv total £82‘,097 

The two districts excluded Inom the above total 
.arc the minor ones of St. Katherine and Green¬ 
wich, so that altogether the gross sum levied 
within the jurisdiction of the .Metropolitan Com¬ 
missioners must have been between 85,0001.' and 
90,000/. • 

The annual amount of the local rates in Eng¬ 
land and Wales is, according to a work on the 
subject (“ The Local Taxes of the United King¬ 
dom”), published “ under the direction of the 
Poor Law Commissioners” in 1846, # 8,801,838/. * 
In this large sum only the average annual outlay 
on the si£ districts of the se.wers of the metropolis 
is included (82,(^97/.), and it is stated that not 
even an approximate average could be arrived at as 
regards the expenditure on sewers in the country 
districts. Such absence of ‘statistical knowledge, 
—and it is a want continually observable—is little 
creditable to the legislative, executive, and admi¬ 
nistrative powers of the State. 

*1 shall now proceed to show, from the ^pstdata 
at my command, the preitent outlay on the metro¬ 
politan sewers. » 

* The following statement may, according to the 
work above alluded to, be presented as an approximate 
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According to the present law, the Commissioners The rates made uncSUr the 'combined and consoli- 
are required to’submit to Parliament yearly returns dated Commissions, fro^,$Qth Ifw., 1847, to <8tlj 
of the money collected on account of, and expended Ocfe, 1849, were all 6d., ’excepting the Western 
in, the sewerage of the metropolis. * division of Westminster sewers, which were 3d., 

I need only state, that in the latest and, m&eetjj, and a part of the Surrey and Kent district, 8 d, 
the sole returns upon the subject, the rates in 1845*- The rates under the present Metropolitan Com- 
6-7, under the former separate commissions, were jnisspi^i, from 8th October, 1849, to fjjlst Jtfly, 
\d. and 2 d. in the pound on land, and from 3d. 1851, are all 6d. f with a similar exception in 
(Itanelagh and Westminster) to Is. lOcf. (Green- Surrey and Kent. The following'arp the only fur- 
wich) on houses. * ^ htherreturns bearing immediatelyorrthe subject:— 

RETURN OF THE PERCENTAGE ON THE TOTAL RATEABLE ANNUAL VALUE* 
OF THE PROPERTY ASSESSED, <to which the plates collected under tke separate Com¬ 
missions, between January, 1845, and November, 1847. amounted; Similar Return as to the 
combined and consolidated Commissions, from November, 1847, td October, 1849; and r as to the 
present Commission, /rom October, 1849, to July 31, 1851. % 

Total Rateable 
Annual Vain-of the 

Dixtriets on j • 

November00, 1847, Average Amount, Amount of the Percentage of 
amt* collet ted j the Rates col lee ted 

October It, 1049 and foi One Year. I on the Rateable Annual Value. 

Jutf:i], 1851, ’ 

remectucly. 


G,083,890 0 0 


Under, the old separate Com-"] i 
missions of Sewers, between jj 
January, 1845, and November f 
30, 1847 . . < , . .J 

Under the combined and con- ^ 
solidated Commissions, from No- j ! 
vember 30, 1847, to October 8, j- 17,128,111 0 0 1 07,7^7 10 

1849 (including first Metropolitan 
Commission) . j 


81 738 li t> J 1 4 & or 2$rf. *72 in the 

’ [ pound per annum. 


fU IS 11J or 2J d. -n in 
3 j * the pound per 
annum. 


Under the present Metropolitan 3 j8,135,090’ 
Commission ,of Sewers, from Octo- l | 
her 8, 1849, to July 21, 1851 . J ,8,820,325J‘ 0 


0 01 


89,311 Id 0 


f 1 1 11 or 2 \<l *52 in the 

I pound per annum. 

II 0 3j)V 2\d. *72 in the 

' I pound per annum. 


* Rental of the districts now rated. 


f Rental of the districts withm the activejurisdiction in which expenses have been incurred, and which are 
about to be rated 


August, 1851. 


return of the present annual amount of the local rales m 
England and Wales. 

. I. RATES. 

A. Rates of Independent Districts. 

1. On the husi't of the jjoor rate. 

The poor rate, including the pu 

of— 

The workhouse buildfcig rate 
The survey and valuation rate 
Relief of the poor . 

Other object^ .... 

Contributions to county and bo 
rates (sfe below). 

Jail fees rate . . « 

Constables rate 
Highway rates. 

Bighting and watching rate . t 
Militia rate .... 

2. Not on the basis of the poor rate. 

Church rates . 

Sewers rate— - 

General sewers tax— 

In the metropolis 
In the rest or the country . 

Drainage and mclosure rates 
Inclosure rate «... 

Regulated pasture rate . . * 

R. Rates of Aggregat*. Districts. 


THOMAS COGGIN* 

Ola k of Rates and Collections. 

The amount of the taxation m the shape oL tolls, 
dues, and fees is as follows.— 


II. TOLLS, DUES, AND FEES. 


Turnpike tolls 



i Boiough tolls and dues 

£172,911 

os 

City of London 

. 205,100 

\ 

k lgbt dues . * 


. £4,976,093 

Fort dues 

Church dues and fees 

• V 

- 507,307 i 

!h 

M.image f ■<>* . 

Regidration tee» 

. . 1 

. . J 

( 

Jusiiiurj fees - 

!• unknown i 

t lei k-, of thi' Peace . 

. £11,057 

) * 

. 1,312.812 ' 

Justices’ clerks . 

. 67,068 

. unknown j 
. not needed j 

506,812 

Total tolls, dues, aftl fees 
England and Wales . 

of 

lhe subjoined, then adds the same work,: 


. .£1,348,005 


3711,011 

257,770 

554,045 


£2,607,241 


82,097 

unknown 

unk*«oi^ji 


the preceding details, may be regarded as exhibiting an 
approximate estimate of the present amount of the local 
taxes in England and Wules, being, hmvemr, obviously 
below the actual total. 


Ratqp .... 
Tolls, dues, dstd fees 


£8,801,838 
~2,007,241 


County rates 
Hundred rate 
Borough rates 


:{ 


Contributed 
from the 
poor rate. 


\ 


£11,409,079 


Total rates of England and Wales . £‘8,801,834 


„„ ... “ The annual amount of the local taxation of England 

3j 6,457 and Wales may at the present time be stated, in round 
numbers, at not less than £12,000,000;" or we may say 
that the local taxation of the conntry is one-fourth of 
the amount of the general taxation. 
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ppwn wLng TOag hnftfr OF MANAGEMENT PER ANNUM ON THE TOTAL RATE 
ABLE ANNUAL*VALUE OF THE DISTRICTS. 

fTotal I Rate per Cent. 

Rateable Annual Cost of Management per Annum of Cost of 
a , .Ya^ueofthe j per Annum. 1 Management on the 

YEARS. *} Districts. I Rateable Annual 

| * / iValue of the Districts. 


- m - - . 

• 

*£ s. d. 

£ s, d. 

£ s. J. 

1845 . . . . * . » . 

0,320,331 0 0 

38,591 4 3 

0 5 10i 

1846 

0,423 909 . 0 0 

18,097 '5 1 

•0 5 7> 

1847 ...... 

0,683,8!$ 0 0 

24,371 10 9 

0 7 3]' 

1849 . 

6,783,111 0 0 

20,008 7 10 

0 5 10* 

1849 

S,07 7,591 0 0 

20,005 2 l' 

0 4 HI 

1850 .» . * . 

8,791,907 0 0 

2,1405 IS 7 

0 5 4 


• • 

August 7, 1J51. 

Or the Cleansing of yin Sewers—- * 
• Ventilation. 

There are two modes of purifying the sewers; 
the one consists in removing the toul air, the other 
in removing the solid deposits. I shall deal lirst 
with that moffe of purification which consists in 
the mechanical # romoval or chemical decomposition 
of the noxious gas?s engcndeied within the sewers. 

This is what y* termed the Ventilation of the 
Sewers, and foims a very important biancii of the 
inquiry into the ^character and woikmg of the 
underground refuse-channels, for it» relates to the 
risk of explosions and tiie consequent risk of de¬ 
struction to men’s lives ; while, if the sewer he ill- 
ventilated, the surrounding atmosphere is often 
prejudicially footed by' the escape of impure air 
from the subtenaneim channels.* 

A survey as to the ventilation, Ac., of the 
sewers was made by Mr. Hawkins, Assistant-Sur¬ 
veyor, ffcid Mr. Jenkins, Clerk of the Woiks Four 
examinations took* place of sewers; of those in 
Bloomsbury; those from Tottenham-court-road to 
Norfolk-street. Strand; from the Guard-room m 
Buckingham Palace to the Horsefeny-road, Mill- 
bank , and in Giosvenor-square and the streets 
adjacent. There were difficulties attending the 
experiment. From Castle-stieet to Museum street 
there was ft drop of 4 fe»t m the levels, so that 
the examiners hod to advance on tlieir hands and 
knees, and it was difficult to make obser\ations. 
In some places in Westminster also the water and 
silt were knee deep, and the lamps (three were used) 
splashed all over. In Bloomsbury the seweis 
gave no token of the presence of any gas, but m 
the other places its presence was very perceptible, 
especially in a sewer on the west side of Grosvenor- 
square, a very low one, in which the gas* was 
ignited within the wire shade of one of the lamps, 
but without producing any effect beyond that of 
immediately extinguishing the light. There was 
also during the route, in the neighbourhood of Sir4 
Henry Meux's brewery and <Jf an adjoining distil-1 
lery in Vine-street, a considerable quantity of; 
steam in the sewer, but it had no material effect j 
,opon the light j 

The exauainere came to the conclusion that 


G. S. HATTON, 

Accountant. 

1 where there was any liability to an explosion from 
, tl% presence of carburetled hydrogen, or other 
| causes, the Iypro\»ed Davy Lamp afforded an 
almost certaiA protection. 

j The attention of the Commissioners seems to 
1 have been chiefly given of late, as regards ventila¬ 
tion and indeed general improvement, to the 
1 sewers oil the Smley-side of the metropolis. 

; Among these a new sesver along Fnar-street, run- 
i ning liom the Bluckfnars to the South'wark-bndge- 
: load, is one of the most noticeable. 

^’liar-street is one of the smaller off thorough- 
( fare*, the character of which is, perhaps, little 
' suspected by those wh% pass along the open Blnck- 
(•fnars-road. As you turn out of that road to the 
! left hand, advancing fiom the bridge, almost oppo- 
i site the Magdalen Hospital, is Fnar-street. Oil 
fits left hand, as you prqpeed along it, are gas-works, 
j and the factones, or work places, of tradesmen in 
the soap-boiling, tallow-ilfelting, cat and other gut 
. manufacturing, hone boiling, • and other noisome 
I callings. Oiuthe right hand are a series of short 
J and often neatly-built, streets, but the majority of 
j them have the look of unmistakable squalor or 
j poverty, though not of the^poverty of tiie indus- 
i tnous. Across Flint-street, Green-street, and other 
i ways, few of them horse thoroughfares, hang, on a 
; fair day, lines of washed clothes to dry. Yellow- 
| looking chemises and petticoats are affixed along¬ 
side men’s tiowsers and waistcoats; coarse-featured 
! and biazen-looktug women, ^i^h necks and faces 
j reddened, as if with brick-dust, from Exposure to 
the weather, stand jit their doort and beckon to 
j the posers by. Perhaps in no part of the metro- 
j polls is there a more marked manifestation of moral 
J obsceneness dh the one hand, and physical obsfcene- 
: ness on thl other. With the low prostitution of 
| this locality is mixed tho»low and the bold crime 
of the metropolis. Some of the off-shoots from 
Friar-street communicate with places of as nefa¬ 
rious a character. Hackett, whom his newspaper 
aJmirers seei§ to wish to eltevate into the fame of 
a second Jack' Sheppgrd, resided in tiffs quarter. 
The gang who were last winter repulsed in tb$ir 
burglarious attack oil Mr, Holford’s villa 1 ia the 
Regent’s-park favoured the same locality, and were 
arrested in their old haunts. Public-houses may 
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be seen here and there—houses,perhaps, notgreatly 
discouraged by the police—which are at once the 
rendezvous and the trap of offenders, for to and 
from such resorts tltey can be readily traced. And 
all over this place of moral degradation extends 
the stench of offensive manufactures and ill-venti¬ 
lated sewers. Certainly there is now an improve¬ 
ment, but it is still ba^ enough- « 

A Report of the 21st September, 1848, shows 
that a new sewer, 1500 feet in length, had blfen 
“ put in along Friar-street,*with a fall of 15 inches 
from the level of the .sewer in Blackfriars-roacf to 
Suffolk-street. The sewer,” states the Report? 

“ with which it.communicates at its upper end fti 
the Blackfriars-road contains nearly 2 feet in 
depth of soil; it in consequence has silted up to 
that level with semi-fluid black filth, principally 
from the factories, of the most poisonous and 
sickening description, forming an elongated cesspool 
1500 feet in length, the filth at its lower end being 
upwards of 3 feet in depth. Since the building 
of this sewer, the foul matte* so i^scharged into it 
has been in a state of decomposition, constantly 
giving off pestilential and poisonous gases, which 
have spread into and filled the adjoining sewers; 
thence they are being drawn into the houses by 
the house-drains, and into the streets by the 
street-drams, to such a fearful extent us to infect 
the whole atmosphere of the neighbourhood, .and 
so to cause the very offensive odour so generally 
complained of there. Sulphuretted hydrugefi is 
present in these sewers in large quantities, as 
metals, silver and copper, «ire attacked and black¬ 
ened by it; and the smell from it is so sickening 
as to be almost unbearable.” 

On the question of how best to deal with sewers 
such as the Friar-street, .Messrs. John Roe ami 
John Phillips (surveyors) and Mr. Henry Austin 
(consulting engineer) hfive agreed in the following 
opinion:— 

“ The most simple fftid convenien# method would 
be by placing large strong fires in shafts directly 
over the crown of the sewers. The expense of 
each furnace, with thp inclosure around it, will be 
about 20 1. The fires would be fed almost con¬ 
stantly, by which little smoke would be generated. 
The heat to be produced from these fires would 
rarefy the air so much as !b create rapidly ascend¬ 
ing currents in the shafts, and strong draughts 
through the sew£i$, the foul air in which would 
then be drawn to the fires and there consumed ; 
and as it was bSing destroyed fresh air would be 
drawn in at all the existing inlets of hojfse and 
street drains, pushing forward and supplying the 
place of the foul air.” 

Concerning the explosions of, or d^iths in, the 
sewers from the impure gases, there is, 1 believe, 
no statistical account. The most remarkable 
catastrophe of this kind was the death of five 
persons in a sewer in Pimlico, in October, 1849; 
of these, three were'regular sewey-men, and %he*j 
others w&e a policeman aiyi Mr. Wells, a Burgeon, 
who went into the sewer in the hopes of giving 
assistance, Mr. Phillips, the then chief surveyor 
of the Commission of Sewers, stated that the cause 
of these deaths in the sewers was entirely an 


exceptional case, and th3taas which ha£ caused 
the accident inquired into afewer gas. 

“ There is often,” he said, “ a great escape of gas 
from the mains, which foifnd its way into the sew¬ 
ers. The gas, however, which has done the mischief 
iji the present instance would not explode ” » 

Dr. U/a’s opinion was, that the deceas'd men 
died from asphixia, caused by inhaling sulphuretted 
hydrogen and carbonic acid gas in mixture with 
prussic vapour, and^that these noxious emanations 
were derived* 1 from the refuse li*\e of gas-works 
thrown in «arith other rubbish to male up the road 
above the sewer. Other fstfientific gentlemen attri¬ 
buted the five deaths,to the action of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, or, according to l>r. Lyon Playfair, 
to be chemicalfy correct, hydr<£sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia. The coroner (Mr.,Bedford), in summing up, 
said that Mr. Phillips wished it to Ije supposed 
that gas lime was the cause of the foul gas ; and 
l)r. lire s$id that gas lime had to do with the 
calamity. But IA Miller, Mr. Richard Phillips, 
Mr. Campbell, and Dr. Playfair, more especially 
the latter, were perfectly sure that lime had no¬ 
thing to do with it. The verdict was the following: 
—“ Wc find that Daniel Pert, Thomas Gee, and 
John Attwood died from the inhafation of noxious 
gas generated in a neglected qjid unventilated 
sewer in Kenilworth-street. ‘And we find that 
Tlenry Wells and John Wal%h met their deaths 
from the same cause, in their laudable endeavours 
to 8a' e the lives of the first three sufferers. The jury 
unanimouslvijonsidei the commissioners and oflicers 
of the Metropolitan Sewers are much to blame for 
having neglected to a\ail themsehes of the unusual 
advantages offered, from the local situation of the 
Gros\enor-canal, for the purposf #)f flushing the 
sewers in this district.” 

Of “Flushing” and “Pronging,” ai^> other 
Modes of Washing ;the Sewers. * 

The next step in our inquiry—and that which 
at present concerns U3 mono than any other^-is 
the mode of removing the solid deposits from the 
sewers, as well as the condition of the workmen 
connected with that particular branch of labour. 
The sewers are t\e means by which a larger pro¬ 
portion of the wet refuse of the metropolis is re¬ 
moved from our houses* and we have now to con¬ 
sider the means, by which the more solid part of 
this refuse is removed from the sewers themselves. 
The latter operation is quite as essential to health 
and cleanliness as the former; for to allow the 
filth to collect in the channels which are intended 
to remove it, and the#a to remain decomposing 
and vitiating the atmosphere of the metropolis, 
is manifestly ns bad as not to remove it at all ; 
and since the more solid portions of the sewage 
will collect and form hard deposits at the bottom 
of each duct, it becomes necessary that some 
means should be tdevised for the periodical pur¬ 
gation of the Be we/s themselves. 

There have been two modes of effecting this 
object. The one has been the carting away of 
the more solid refuse, and the other the washing 
of it away, or, as it is termed, jlushing in the case 
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of the- covered sewers, amjplouging in the case of 
( the ITndef i foth systems, whether the 

refuse be carHP^SPflffshed away, the hard d|posit 
has to be first loosened by. manual labourers—the 
difference consisting principally in the means of 
after-removal. 

* The £rst of these systems—viz., the #irtage< 
method—was that which prevailed in the* metro¬ 
polis till the year 1847. I shall therefore give 
a brief descifption of this m^de of cleansing the 
sewers before proceeding to tseat gf the now 
more general mgdfe of “ flushing.” * 

Under the old system^ the clearing a\$ay of the 
deposit was a c ' nightman’s ” ^vork, differing little, 
except in being more toilsome, offensive to the 
public, and difficult.* A*hole was i^ade fiom the’ 
street down into the sewer where the deposit was 
thickest, and the deposit vas raised by means of a 
tub, filled below, djawn up to the street, and 
emptied into a caif, or spread in mounds in the 
road to be shovelled into some vehicle. *A night¬ 
man told nift that this mode of woik was some¬ 
times a great injury to Ins trade, because “ when 
it was begun on a night many of the householders 
sleeping in the neighbourhood used to say to 
themselves, 01 their urissussos, as they turned 
m their beds, ‘It’s them ere cussed cesspooK 
again ! 1 wish iky was done away with.’ An' 
all the time, sir, the cesspools was as hinnocent* 
and as sweet as a ht^igel.” 

This clumsy and lilthy process is now but 
occasionally resorted to. A man who laid su¬ 
perintended a labour of this kind ifl a narrow, 
but busy thoroughfare m South walk, told me that 
these sewer labouiers were the worst abused men 
in London. No one had a good word for them. 

But theie haf<#been other morses of removing 
the indurated sewage, besides that of callage , 
and which, though riot exactly flushing, ccitamly 
consisted allowing the deposit to be washed 
away* Some of these conttnances weie cuuous 
enough. 

I learn from a Report printed in 18-49, that the 
K„,- s Scholars’ I*ond Sewer, in the city of | 
Westminster, running near the Abbey, contained 
a continuous bed of deposit, of soil, sand, and 
filth, from 10 to 30 inches in depth, and tins for 
a mile and a half next the rivw— the first mile 
yielding more than 6000 l<?ads of matter* This 
sewer was to be cleansod. • 

“We first used a machine,"# s»ys Mr. J. Ly- 
sander Hale, “ in ' the form of a plough and 
harrow combined ; a horse dragged it through the 
deposit m the sewer; one man attended the 
horse, and another guided the plough. The work 
done by this machine, in cutting a channel through 
the soil and causing the water to move through it 
quickly, was effectual to remove the depogit ; but 
as the sewer is a tidal sewer, and its sole entrance 
for a horse being its outlet, the machine could only 
be used for a small part of any day. Sometimes 
with a strong breeze up the rioter, the tide would 
not recede sufficiently to permit the horse to get 
in at all (and it did not appear advisable to incur 
the expense of 501. to build a eideway entrance 
for the animal), 90 that under these circumstances 


we were obliged to discontinue the use of the 
horse and plough ; which, under other circum-' 
^stances, would have been very effective." From this 
time, I understand, *the sewers of London have re- 

I mained unploughed by means of*horse labour. 

But the plough was not altogether abandoned, 
and as horse-power was not found very easily ap¬ 
plicable, water-power was resorted to, The 
plough'and harrow^were attached to a barge, 
which was introduced 'into the sewer. The 
sluice gates were kept slirit until the ebb of the 
tide made the difference of level between the 
contents of the sewer and *the surface of the 
Thames equal to some eight feet. “ The gates 
\v<?re then suddenly openedj and the rapid and 
deep current of water following, was then sufficient 
to bring the barge and plough dovui the sewer 
with a force equal to five or sixdiorse-power.” 

This last-mentioned method was also soon 
abandoned. We now come to theda.*re approved 
plan of “flushing.” 

“The tenn ‘dusking sewers' implies," says Mr. 
Ilavwood, in hrif liejfbit, “cleansing by the ap¬ 
plication of /unties of water in the seweis; this is 
peuoiheally elected, varying in inteivals accord¬ 
ing to the necessities of the sewerage or other cir- 
eumst mees." 

The flushing system has»j, two-fold object, viz., 
to remove old deposits iflid prevent the accumu¬ 
lation of new. "When the deposit is not allowed 
to accumulate and hardtn, “flushing consists," 
soys Mr. Haywood, “simply in heading back and 
letling’olV jlu&h at once" (hence the origin of the 
tenn) “that which has'Ueen delivered into the 
sdwers in a certain number of hours by the 
vauous houses draining into them, diluted with 
lvge quantities of water specially employed for 
the purpose.” • 

Though the operation of “flushing” is one of 
modern introduction, as regards the metropolis — 
one, indeed, which may be said to have originated 
in the modern demand for ifaproved sanitary re¬ 
gulations—it has been practised in some country 
parts since the days of Henry VIII. 

Flushing was piactised ala# by those able en¬ 
gineers, the ancient Romans. One of the grand 
architectural remains of that people, the best 
showing their system of flushing, is in the Amphi¬ 
theatre at Nismes, in France. The site of the 
ruined amphitheatre presents a large elliptical 
area, 114,251 superficial feet argnprising its ex¬ 
tent. Around the arena ran a lai^e sewer 3,feet 
G inches in width, and 4 feet 9 inches in height. 
Wrth this -sewer, elliptical in Bhape, 348 pipes 
communicated, % carrying into it the rain-A.ll'and 
the refuse caused by the resort of 23,000 persons, 
for the seatAilone contained that number. “The 
system of flushing, practised here,” says Mr. 
Cresy, “ with such advantage, deserves to be 
noticed, there being means of driving through 
this elliptical sewer a volume of water at pleasure, 
%itn such force*that no solid ^matter could by any 
possibility remain witkn any of the drains or 
sewers. An aqueduct 2 feet 8 inches in width, 
and 6 feet in height, brought this water from the 
reservoirs of .Nismes, not only to fill but to purge 
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the whole of these sewers; after traversing the 
arena, it deviated a little to the south-west, where 
it was carried out at the sixth arcade, east of the, 
southern entrancg. Man-holls and steps to de¬ 
scend into this capacious vaulted aqueduct were, 
introduced in several places; and there can he no ' 
doubt that by directing for some hours such a 
stream of water through it, the greatest cleanliness 
was preserved throughout d\l the sewers* of the 
building.” * . 

The flushing of sewers appears to have oeen 
introduced into the metropolis by Mr. John,Roe 
• in the year 1847, but did not come into general 
use till some years later. There used to bg* a 
partial flushing of thfe London sewers twelve years 
ago. The mode of flushing as at present practised 
is as follows*:— 

■^In the first instance the inspector examines 
and reports the condition of the sewer, and re¬ 
ceives and Issues his orders accordingly. Wheij 
the sewer is ordered to be flushed—and th<;rc is 
no periodical or regular observance of time hi the 
operation—the men enter the servers and rake up 
the deposit, loosening it everywhere^ so as to render 
the whole easy to be swept along by the power of 
the volume of water. The Bewers generally are, in 
their widest part, provided with grooves, or, as the 
men style them, “ fraqf4ngs.” Into these learnings 
are fitted, or permanently attached, what I 
heard described as “ penstocks,” but which are 
spoken of in some of*the reports as “traps,” 

“ gates,” or “ sluice gates.” They are made both 
of wood and iron. By a scries of bolts and hiljust- 
ments, the penstocks cad be fixed ready lor use 
when the tide is highest in the sewer, and tfie 
volume of water the greatest.- They then, of course, 
are in the nature of dams, the water having acc« - 
mulated in consequence of the stoppage?. The de¬ 
posit having been loosened, the bolts are with¬ 
drawn, when the gates suddenly fly back, and the 
accumulated water and stirred-up sewage sweeps, 
along impetuously, ‘while the nten retreat into 
some side recesses adapted for the purpose. The 
same is done with each penstock until the matter 
is swept through the outlet. The men always 
follow the course of this sewage-current when the 
sewer is of sufficient capacity to enablerthem to do 
so, throwing or pushing forward any more solid 
matter with their shovels. 

“To flush we generally go and draw' a slide 
up and let a fluah«of water down,” said one man 
to me, “and tl^en we have iron rakers to loosen 
the stuff. We have got anfcther way that we do 
it as well; one man stands here, when the flush 
of watrf ’8 coming down, with a large board ; then 
he lets the water rise to the top of this board, and 
then there’s two or three of us on ahead, with 
shovels, loosening the* stuff—then he ups with 
this board and lets a good heavy flush of water 
come down. Precious hard work it is, I can 
assure you. I’ve had many a wet shirt. We 
stand ujyto our fork in the water, tight to the tojf 
of our jack-boots, and Sometimes over them.” 

“ Ah, I should think you qften get over the top 
of yours, for you come,home with your stockings 
wet enough, goodness knows,” exclaimed his wife, 


who was present. “ When there’s a good flush 
of water coming downVhe resun^; “we’re 
obligated to put our heads^Stfv 'Up' against the 
crown of the sewer, amjbear upon our shovels, so 
that we may not be carried away, and taken bang 
into the Thames. You see there’s nothing for 
U 3 to *lay hold on. Why, there was #ne chffp 
went and lifted a slide right up, when he ought 
to have had it up only 9 or 10 inches at the 
furthest, and he nearly swamped thAe of ub. If 
we should Ije taken off our legs there's a heavy 
fall—abolit 3 feet—just before ^gu comes to tbe 
mouth of the sewer, and,, if we was to get there, 
the water is so r^pid nothing could s%ve us. 
When we goes to work we nails our lanterns up 
to the crowi^of the seller. 4 When the slide is 
lifted up the rush is very great, and takes all 
before it. It roars* away like a wild beast. 
We're always obliged to wcg*k according to tide, 
both above and below ground. When we have 
got no water in^the sewer we shovels the dirt up 
into a bank on both sides, so that wlifcn the flush 
of water comes down the loosened dirt is all 
carried away by it. After flushing, the bottom 
of the sewer is as clean as this floor, but in a 
couple of months the soil is a frot to 15 inches 
deep, and middling hard.” 

“ Flushing-gates,” an engineer has reported, 

are chiefly of use m sewers badly constructed 
and without falls, but containing plenty of water; 
and they aie of very little xisp whore the gate has 
to bo shut 24 hours and longer, before a head of 
water has Accumulated ; but where intermittent 
flushing is practised, strong smells are often caused 
solely by the stagnation of the water or sewage 
while accumulating behind the gate.” 

The most giyieral mode of flashing at present 
adopted is not to keep in the water, Ac., which 
has flowed into the sewer from the stiects and 
houses, as well as the tide of the nv^r, but to 
convey the flushing water from the plugs %( the 
water companies into the kennels, and so into the 
sewers. I find in one of the Reports acknow¬ 
ledgments of the liberal supplies granted for flush¬ 
ing by the several companies. The water of the 
Surrey Canal has been placed, for the same object, 
at tbe disposal of the Sewer Commissioners. 

It is impossible to “flush” at all where a sewer 
has a <“ dead-end ; ” *that is, where there is a 
“block,” as in the caoe of the Kenilworth-street 
sewer, Bimlicof in which five persons lost their 
lives in 1848. 

There is no difference in the system of flushing 
in the Metropolitan ai;d City jurisdictions, except 
that for the greater facilities of the process, the 
City .provides water-fenks in Newgate-market, 
wfcere the heads of three sewers meet, and where 
the accumulation of animal garbage, and the 
fierceness and numbers of the rats attracted 
thereby, were at one time frightful; at Leaden- 
hall-market, and elsewhere, such tanks were also 
provided t*6 the number of ten, the largest being 
the Newgate-market tank, which is a brick cistern 
of 8000 gallons capacity. Of these tanks, how¬ 
ever, only four are now kept filled, for this col¬ 
lection of water is fqund unnecessary, the regular 
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system of the purpose without 

them; and I understand that in a little time th*re 
will be no tanks at all. Thr tank is filled, when 
required, by a water company, and the penstocks 
being opened, the water rushes into the sewers 
witn grea# force. There is also another^jfoint, 
peculiar to the City—in it all the seweru are 
flushed regulajjy twice a week; in the metro¬ 
politan sewers, only when the inspector pro¬ 
nounces flushing to t be required. * The»City plan 
appears the best to prevent the accumulation of 
deposit. , 

Ther»*still remains to be dettribed the system 
of “plonging,” or mode of eldansing the open 
sewers, as contradistinguished from pushing” or 
the cleansing of the covered sewers. 

“When we go plonging,*’bne man said, “we 
has long poles “with t^jmece of wood at the end of 
them, and we stirs up the mud at the bottom of 
the ditches while the tide’s a goir^g down. We 
has got slides at the end of the ditches, and we 
pulls these up and lets out the water, mud, and 
all, into the Thames.” “ Yes, for the people to 
drink,” said a companion drily. “We’re m the 
water a great deal,” continued the man. “We 
can't walk along the sides of all of ’em.” 

The difference offcoet between the old method 
of removal and the new, that is to say, between 
carting and flushing, is very extraordinary. 

This cartage work ♦as done chiefly by contract 
and according to a lleport of the surveyors to the 
Commissioners (Aug. 31, 1848), the usual cost 
for such woik (almost always done during the 
night) was 7s. the cubic yard ; that is, 7*. for the 
removal of a cubic jard of sewage by manual 
labour and horse* Snd cart. In Febiuary, 1849 
(the date of another Report on the subject), the 
coat of removing a cubic yaid by the operation of 
flushing, w§s but 8 d. This gives the following 
result, # but in what particular time, instance, or 
locality, is not mentioned .— 

79.483 cubic yards of deposit removed 
by tlfb contract flushing system, at 8 d. 

per cubic yaid.£2,649 

Same quantity by the old system of 
casting and cartage, 7s. per cubic yard . 27,819 
• ______ 

Difference f . . £36,170 


“ It appears, therefore,” says* Mr. Lovick, 
“ that b} r the adoption of the contract flushing 
system, a saving has been effected within the 
comparatively short period of its operation 
over the filthy and clumsy system formerly 
practised, of 25,170/., shoeing the cost of this 
system to be ten and a half times greater than the 
cost of flushing by contract.” • 

An official Report states: “ When the accumu¬ 
lations of years had to be removed from the 
sewers, the rate of cost per lineal mile has varied 
from about 40/. to 58/., or from* 6d. to 8d. per 
lineal yard. The works in these cases (ex¬ 
cepting tho$e in the City) have not exceeded nine 
lineal miles.” 

. “. 0n an average of weeks,” says Mr. Lovick, 
in. hi* Report on flushing operations, a few months 


after the introduction of the contract system, in 
Sqpt., 1848, “under present arrangements, about 
62 miles of sewers art? passed through each week, 
qjid deposit prevented from accumulating in them 
tfy periodic (weekly) flushing. The average cost 
per lineal mile per week is about 21. 10$. 

“The nature of the agreements with the con¬ 
tractors <fr gangers ar^now foi the prevention of 
accumulations of deposit iA a district. For this 
purpose the large districts 'are subdivided, each 
subdivision being let to one man. In,the West¬ 
minster district there are four, m the Ilolborn and 
Finfyury two, in the Surrey and Kent, seven sub¬ 
divisions. • • 

“The Tower Hamlets ahd Poplar districts are- 
each let to one man. • 

. “ In the Tower Hamlets it will be perceived 
that a reduction of 8/. has been effected for the 
performance of precisely the same «rj»k as that 
heret<^ore performed; the rates of charge stand¬ 
ing thds:— 

“ Under the da^wort system 23/. per week. 

„ contract „ 15/. „ 

“ In those portions specially contracted for, the 
work has been let by the lineal measure of the 
sewer, in preference to the amount of deposit re¬ 
moved. 

> “In the Surrey and Kent districts the open 
ditches have been cleansed thrice as often as 
formerly. * , 

“ A large proportion of the deposit removed is 
from th8 open ditches ; in these the accumulations 
are rapid and continuous,^caused chiefly by their 
being the receptacles for the ashes and refuse of 
the houses, the refuse of manufactories, and the 
sweepings of the roads. 

“ In the covered sewers one of the chief sources 
of accumulation is thd detritus and mud from the 
streets, swept into the sewers*. 

“ The accumulations from these sources will not, 

I think, be ovef-estimated a\ two-thirds of the 
whole amount of deposit removed. 

“The contracts in operation, February, 1849, 
with the districts which thw embrace, are as 
follows :— 


“Table No. I. 


1 

1 

Districts. 

• 

Sewers let for 
PrevSntion of 
Accumulations 
of Deposit. 

Si, 

i 

a 18 1 s g S 

Contract 

Charge 

per 

Week. 


Lineal Feet. Lineal Feet. 

£ m. d. 

Westminster %. 

485,7.% 

1 150,615 

40 0 0 

Holborn & Finsbury 

355,085 

223,738* 

118,000 

23 0 0 

Tower Hamlets .... 

30,' (XH) 

15 0 0 

Surrey and Kent .. 

440,642 j 

40,000 

75 0 0 

Poplar .j 

20,000 1 

2,000 

8 16 0 

• • . 1 

1,531,200 

340,615 

159 16 0 


- 9 ' T 

Westminster—Attendance gn Flaps, &c.o o 


• £163 16 0 

“ The weekly cost prior to the contract system 
was in the several districts as follows:_ 
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‘ Tabib No. IL 


X «■ «• 

In the Westminster District .... 78 10 0 

,, Holbom and Finsbury do. 24 17 

„ Tower Hamlets da. 23 0 0 

,, Surrey and Kent do. S& 8 0 • 

„ Poplar do. 6 13 0 


lti» a o 

~ * 

Hence there would appear to have lte 
saving of 2 ot. 12s. effected. But by what means 
was this Ifrought about? It is the old story, I 
regret to say —"a reduction of the wages of*the 
labouring men. But this, indeed, is the invariable 
effect of the contract system. The wages of the 
flushermen previous to Sept., 1848, weie 24.?. to 
27s. a week; under the present system the\ aie 
4Ts. to 22s. life re is a reduction of 4 s. per week 
per man, at the least; and as there were about 
150 hands employed at this period, it follows thUt 
the gross weekly saving must have been eqjtinl to 
30/., so that, according to /he above account, there 
would have been about ol. leftffor the contractois 
or middlemen. It is unworthy of yentlouon. to 
make a parade of economy obtained by such igno¬ 
ble means. 

The engineers, however, speak of flushing as 
what is popularly dhjyrstood as hut “ a make¬ 
shift 4 ’—as a system imperfect in itself, but ad¬ 
vantageously resorted to because obviating the j 
evils of a worse system still. • 

“ With respect to these operations,” says Mr. 1 
Lovick, in a Report on,the subject, in Febui.iry, ; 
1849, ** I may be permitted to state that, although j 
I do not approve of the flushing as an ultimate 
system, or as a system to he adopted m the 
future permanent works of sewerage, or that its 
use should be contempfated with regulated sizes 
of sewers, regulated supplies of water, and proper j 
falls, it appears to be the most efficacious and 
economical for the purpose to whfch it is adapted ' 
of any yet introduced.” 

A gentleman who was at one time connected 
professionally with the management of the public 
sewerage, said to mV,— 

‘‘Mr. John Roe commenced the general system 1 
of flushing sewers in London in 1^47. It is, j 
however, but a clumsy expedient, and quite in¬ 
compatible with a perfect system of sewerage. 
It has. nevertheless, been usefully applied as an 
auxiliary to tin?existing system, though the cost 
is frightful.” t 

t 

9 0f the Working Flushermen. 

When the system of sewer cleansing first became 
general, as I have detailed, the number of flush- 
ermen employed, [ afn assuied, on good autho¬ 
rity, was about 500. The sewers were, when 
this process was first resorted to, full of deposit, 
often what might be called “ coagulated ” deposit, 
which could not be Effected except by constantly 
repen tedfefforts. There we now only about 100 
flushermen, for the more t , regularly flushing is 
repeated, the easier becomes the operation. 

Until about 18 months ago, the flushermen 
were employed directly by the Court of Sewers, 


and were paid /“in Hop ’s one man 

*d, with a sigh) from 24Kb'27s. a week ; now 
the work is all done fry contract. There are some 
six or seven contractors, all builders, who under- 
dertake or are responsible for the whole work of 
flu.diing in the metropolitan districtstf(l 
spealc of the City), and they pay the working 
•flushermen 21*. a week, and the gangers 22s. 
This wage is always paid in money, without draw¬ 
backs, an$l without the intervention of any other* 
middleman than the eontractoV «mnidleman. The 
flushermen have no perquisites except what they 
may chance to fi*d in a sewer. Theirrtime of 
labour is G.l hours daily. 

The stat% of the tidl, however, sometimes, as a 
matter of course, compels the flushermen to work 
at every hour of the day and night. At all 
times they carry lights, common dil lamps, with 
cotton wicks; only the inspectors carry Davy’s 
safety-lnuip J met no man who could assign 
any reasoju for this distinction, except that “ the 
l)avy ” ga\o “ such a had light.” 

The ilusliermen wear, when at work, strong 
blue oveicoats, waterproofed (but not so much as 
used to be the case, the men then complaining of 
I the perspiration induced by them), buttoned close 
! o\er the chest, and descending almost to the 
knees, where it is met by huge leather boots, 
coveting a part of the tluglf, such as are worn by 
the fishermen on many of (fir coasts. Their hats 
are lan-tailed, like ttie dustmen’s. The fluslier- 
men are vVll-comlucU'd men generally, and, for 
the most part, line stalwart good-looking specimens 
of the English labourer; were they not known or 
believed to be temperate, they would not be cm- 
i ployed. They have, as a bodi,*ho benefit or sick 
clubs, fiut a thud of them, I was told, or peihups 
neatly a third, were members of general benefit 
societies. I found several intelligent jnen^among 
them. They are engaged by the contracton?, upun 
whom they call to solicit woik. 

“ Since Mr. Roe’s time,” and Mr. Roe is evi¬ 
dently the popular man among the flushefmen, 
or somewhat lets than four years ago, the flusher- 
men have had to provide their own dresses, and 
even their own shovels to stir up the deposit. To 
contractors, the tioinfprts or health of the labour¬ 
ing urn must necessanly be a secondary conside¬ 
ration to the realization of a profit. New men 
can always bc<b»&nd ; safe investments cannot. 

The wages of the flushermen therefore have'been 
not only decreased, but their expenses increased. 
A pair of flushing-boots, covering a part of the 
thigh, similar to those worn by sea-side fishermen, 
costs 30s. as a low pflee, and a flusherman wears 
oi|t three pairs m two years. Boot stockingB cost 
2*. 6 cl. ,Thc jacket worn by the men at their work 
in the sewers, in the shape of a pilot-jacket, but 
fitting less loosely, is 7s. (kL; a blue smock, of 
coarse common cloth (generally), worn over the 
dress, costk 2.?. a shovel is 2 s..6d. “ Ay, sir,’* 
said one man* who was greatly dissatisfied with 
this change, “ they ’ll make soldiers find their 
own regimentals next; and, may be, their own 
guns, a’catise they can always get rucks of men 
tor soldier* or labourer*. I know there ’a plenty 
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•would Tr-rl^^rfmBifbrn we get, tout wh&t of that? 
There always fa/xhere r s hundreds would* do 
the work for half what ffte surveyors and in¬ 
spectors gets ; tout it’s all right among the nobs/* 
JJor is the labour of the flusherrnen at all times 
so easy oi®of such circumscribed hours as^*have 
stated it to be in the regular way of flushing. 
When small bjpnch-toewers have to be flushed, the 
deposit must first be loosened, tfr the water,instead* 
of sweeping it aw^y, would flow* over* it 4 and in 
many of these seWers (most frequent in the Tower 
Hamlets) the height is »not more than 3 feet.! 
Some (ft the flushermen are ^all, bulky, strong i 
fellows, and cannot stan$ upright in less than 
from 5 feet 8 inches \o 6 feet, and*ln loosening 
the deposit in low narrow sewers, “ we go to 
work,” said one of theft),**on our bellies, like 
frogs, with a rake tjpfween our legs. I ’ve been 
blinded by steam in such sewers near Whitechapel 
Church from % the brcwhouses; I •ouldnVsee for 


I steam ; it was a regular London fog. You must 
I git out again into a main sewer on your belly; 
that’s what makes it harder aboujj the togs, they 
#et worn so.” 

The division of labour among the flushermen 
appears to be as follows:— 

the Inspector, whosg duty it is to go round the 
several sewers and seefwhieh require to be flushed. 

Th$ Ganger, or head 1 of Ifce working gang, who 
receives his orders from the inspector, and directs 
the m*n accordingly. * . • 

'£he Lock-keeper, or man whd goes round to the 
sewers which are about to be flushed, and fixes 
the “ penstocks ” for retaining fhe water. 

yhe Gang, which consists of from three to four 
men, who loosen the deposit from the bottom of the 
sewer. Among these there is generally a u for’a^ 
man,” whoso duty it is to remove the penstocks. 

•The ganger gets Is. a week over’BhdPabove the 
wageymf the men. 


TABLE SHOWING THE DISTRICTS UNDER THE MAjhiGEMENT OF THE COM¬ 
MISSIONERS OF SEWERS; ALSO THE NUMBER* AND SALARIES OF THE 
CLERKS OF % THE WORKS, ASSISTANT CLERKS OF THE WORKS, AND INSPEC¬ 
TORS OF FLUSHING, TAID BY THE COMMISSIONERS, AND THE NUMBER 
AND WAGER RAID TO THE FLUSHERMEN BY THE GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 


Paul by the Commissioners of hewers. 


Paul by Contractors. 


Districts. 

! ci* 

v\ 

[No. 

*rks of 
’oiks. 

Annual 
Salary 
of the 
whole. 

Assist.*'lcrks 
of Works"*. 

— r t- 

Rate of 
N Annual 
1N0 | Salary. 

Inspectors 
of Flushings 

Flap (feSluice 
Keepers. 

Aggregate 

Total. 

Gangers. 

I Flushers. 

11 

No 

Annual 
Salary 
of the 
whole. 

1 " 

No. 

V' early 
Wages 
of the 
whole. 

j No. 

Weekly 
Wage of 
each. 

. No. 

Weekly 
Wage of 
each. 



£ 


£ 



* 

£ 

£ 




8 . 


Fulham and Ham- 



! 

! 











mersmith.—Coun- 

i 

: 


, 








| 13 . 



ter’s Creek and 










! 2 

• 




Ranelagh Districts 

3 

430 i 

: 4 

400 1 

1 

120 , 



! 970 




21 

j 824 4 

W estmri»ster Sew- 


# 


| 





l 

! 





era.—Western Di- 









• 






vision. Eastern 















Division, Regent- 











1 




street District, 















Holborn Division 

4 

(iUO 

3 

300 

1 

80 

(5 

390 

3370 

3 

22 ] 


21 - 

1809 12 

Finsbury Division—; 















Tower Hamlets 







• 








Levels, and Poplar, 










i 





find Blackwall 








* 







Districts . 

3 

430 . 


’ 2(K) 

3 

280 

1 

70 ( 

1000 

3 1 

.22 

27 

21 

1645 16 

Districts south of 







! 12 



• 





the Thames. j 

3 

450 . 

(> ■ 

G00 

4 ; 

3i» 


374 ; 

1744 

2 { 

22 

22 

21 

1315 J2 

Total. j 

13 

1950 

15* 

1 *1500 

! o 

800 

; ™ 

834 1 

WU4 

10 ; 




5395 4 

City. | 




1 .. 

i 

I 80 

3 

148 

22 a 

1 1 

22 

! 91 

21 

543 12 


Total cost of flushing the sewers.£l2,0(fb per annum. * 

* Thcae officers are paid only during the period of service, and are%hietiy engaged on special works. 

The corresponding officers for London are under the City Commissioners. _ 

*** The above division of districts is the one adopted by the Commihsioacrs of Sewers, but the districts of the 
Flushermen are more numerous fhan those above given, being as follows:— v 

Ganger. Flushfrmen. 

Fulham and Hammersmith . . . employing 1 and 6 


Counter’s Creek and Ranelagh Districts . 
Westminster (Western Division) 

Ditto (Eastern Division) 

Holborn Division 
Finsbury Division 
Tower Hamlets Levels . • 

Poplar and Blackwall . 

Districts south of the Thames 


7 
10 
12 

8 
0 
10 

8 


11st District of Commissioners, 
^■2nci District of Commissioners. 
>3rd District of Commissioners. 


4th district of Commissioners. 

City.. 1 ». 9 - 

Holborn and Finsbury districts are under one contractor, and so are the two divisions of Westminster. The same 
men who flush Holborn flush the Finsbury district also, 17 being the average number employed ; but the Finsbury 
district require* rather more men than the Hoibowi; and the same men who work on the western division of 
Westminster flush also the eastern, the number of fl ushers in the western district being more, on account of it* being 
tfie i&ger division. . 
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The inspector receives 80if. per annum. 

The table on p. 429 shows the number of clerks 
of the works, inspectors of flushing, flap and sluice 
keepers, gangeif, and flushermen employed in tty? 
several districts throughout,the metropolis, as well 
as the salaries and wages of each and the whole. • 

None of the flushermen can be said to have 
been “ brought up» to thAbusiness,” for* boys are 
never employed in the sewers. Neither had the 
labourers been confined ill their jouth to any 
branch of .trade in particular, which would appear 
to be consonant to such employment. There are 
now among the flushermen men who have fleen 
accustomed to “ all sorts of ground worktailors, 
pot-boys, painters, on5 jeweller (some time ago 
there was .also one gentleman), and shoemakers. 
“ You see, sir,”«3aid-one informant, “ many of such 
tike mechanics can’t live above ground, so they 
tries to gefr'Uj.eir bread underneath it. There uspd 
to be a great many pensioners flushermen, ^vhich 
weren’t right,” said one man, “ when s<* many 
honest working men haven’t penny, and don’t 
know which way to turn theirselves, but pen¬ 
sioners have often good friends and good interest. 

I don’t hear any complaints that way now.” 

Among the flushermen are some ten or twelve 
men who have been pfcgaged in sewer-work of one 
kind or another between 20 and 30 }oar>. The, 
cholera, I heard from several quarters, did not 
(in 1848) attack any of the flusheimen. The 
answer to an inquiry on the subject generally was, 
“ Not one tliat I know of.” 

u It is a some what. Angular circumstance,” says 
Mr. Haywood, the City Suneyor, in Ins Itepbrt, 
dated February, 1850, u that none of the -nun 
employed in the City mm it, in jltishing <ml 
cleansing, have been attached <rith, o> have dud 
of, cholera dating the past yea) ; this mis also the 
case in 1832-3. I fio not state this to prove that 
the atmosphere of the sewers is not unhealthy—I 
by no means believe an impi&e atmosphere is 
healthy—but I state the naked fact, as it appears 
to me a somewhat singular circumstance, and leave 
.it to pathologists* tQ argue upon.” 

“I don’t think flushing work disagrees witkmy 
husband,” said a flushernmn’s wife to*me, “ for he 
eats about as much again at that work as he did at 
the other.” “ The smdll underground is some¬ 
times very bad,” said the man, “ but then we 
generally take ^ drop of rum first, and something 
to eat. It wouldn’t do to go into it on an empty 
stomach, ’carle it would get into our iuside. But 
in some sewers there’s scarcely any smt*ll at all. 
Most %f the men are healthy who t are engaged in 
it; and when the cholera was about many used to 
ask us how it was we escaped.” * 

« 

The following statement contains the history of 
an individual flusherman:— 

“ I was brought up to the sea,” he said, “ and 
served gn board a irfan-of-war, that Racer, a l(>-gif.i 
brig, laying off Cuba, in the West Indies, and there¬ 
away, watching the slavers, I served seven years. 
We were paid off in ’43 at Portsmouth, and a 
friend got me into the shores. It was a great 
change from the open sea to a close shore —great; 


and I didn’t like it at all atfir^ L it suits g, 

married man, as I am novJJwiui a family, much 
better than being a se^nan, for a man aboard a ship 
can hardly do his children justice in their schooling 
and such like. Well, I didn’t much admire 
*goin& down the man-hole at first—the ^ mandible ’ 
is a .tort of iron trap-door that you unlock and 
pull up; it leads to a Jot of steps, and so you get 
into the shore —b#it one soon get^ accustomed to 
anything.,. I ’\*e been at flushing and shore work* 
now sifice ’43, all but eleverf jveeks, which was 
before 1 got engaged. f 

“We work in gangs from three to five meir” [Here 
I had an account *of the process of flushing, such 
as I have gifen.] “ I Ve been carried off my feet 
sometimes in the flush of a shore. Why, to-day,” 
(a very rainy and wiai$y day, Feb. 4.) “ it came 
down Baker-street, when*,we flushed it, 4 foot 
plomb. It would have doneVor a mill-dam. One 
couldn’t smoke or do anything. Oh, yes, we can 
have a pipe ana a chat now and theh in the shore. 
The tobacco checks the smell. No, I can’t say I 
felt the smell very bad when I first was in a 
shore. I’ve felt it worse since. I’ve been made 
innocent drunk like in a shore *b) r a drain from a 
distiller’s. That happened me first in Vine-street 
shore, St. Giles’s, from !Y[r. fllickett’s distillery. 
It came into the shore like steam. No, I can’t 
say it tasted like gin wfien you breathed it— 
only intoxicating like. was the same in 
Whitechapel from Smith’s distillery. One night 
I was foAu-d to leave off there, the steam had 
such an effeef. I was falling on my back, when 
a mate caught me. The breweries have some¬ 
thing of the same effect, but nothing like so strong 
as the distilleries. It comes &nfb the shore from 
the brewers’ places in steam. I’ve known such 
a steam followed by bushels of grains; ay, sir, 
cart-loads washed into the shore. f f 

“Well, I never found* anything in* shore 
worth picking up but once a half-crown. That 
was in the Buckingham Palace sewer. Another 
time I found 16.s. tod., and thought that was iltfiaul; 
but every bit of it, every coin, shillings' and six¬ 
pences and joeys, was bad—all smashers. Yes, 
of course it was a disappointment, naturally so. 
That happened«in Brick-lane shore, Whitechapel. 
0, somebody or othe? had got frightened, I suppose, 
and had allied the coins down into the drains. I 
found them jucWiy the chapel there.” 

A second man gave me the following account of 
his experience in flushing:— 

“ You remember, sir, that great storm on the 1st 
August, 1848. I was in three shores that fell in 
—Conduit-street anC Foubert’s-passage, Regent- 
sjfcet. There was then a risk of being drowned 
in the* s/w>m, but no lives were lost. All the 
house-drains were blocked about Carnaby-market 
—that’s the Foubert’s-passage shore —and the 
poor people was what you might call houseless. We 
got in uji to thtf ( neck in water in some places, 
’cause we had to stoop, and knocked about the 
rubbish as well as we could, to give a way to the 
water. The police put up barriers to prevent any 
carts or carriages going that way along the streets. 
No, there was no lives lost in the shores. tf One 
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%ian was aoTfr-J WiM hat he was falling off into 
a sort of sleep in Milford-lane shore, but was 
pulled out. I helped to pull him. He was as 
heavy as lead with one thing or other—wet, and 
all.that. Another time, six or seven year ,ago, 
Whitechapel High-street shorn was almost ^hokef 
with butchers’ offal, and we had a great deal of 
trouble with it#!’ 

a 

Of the Bats in the sWei&. j 

I will now state what I have learned from long- 
experieffbed men, as to the clRiracteristics of the 
rats in the sewers. To ar^ve even at a conjecture 
as to the numbers of Wiese creatures*-no\v, as it 
were, the population of the sewers—I found impos¬ 
sible, for no ^statistical %t?ser various have been 
made on the subject; but all my informants 
agreed that the number of the animals had been 
greatly diminished within these four or five years. 

In the better-constructed sewers there are no 
rats. In the old sewers they abound. The sewer 
rat is the ordinary house or brown rat, excepting at 
the outlets near the river, and here the watei-rat 
is seen. * 

The sewer-rat is^the common brown or Hano¬ 
verian rat, said by tin* Jacobites to have come in 
with the first George,,and established itself alter 
the fashion of his royal family ; and undoubtedly 
such was about the erA of their appearance. One 
man, who had worked twelve yeujt$ in the 
sewers before flushing was general, told me he 
had never seen but two black (or old English) 
rats; another man, of ten years’ cxpei lcuge, had 
seen but one; others had noted no difference in 
the rats. I may observe that in nfy inqumes as 
to the sale of rats (as a part of the live animals 
dealt in by a class in the metropolis), I ascertained 
that in*the'*blder granaries, where there were series 
of flouffe, there were Mack as well as brown lats. 
“ Great black fellows,” said one man who nm- 
nage^ a Bermondsey granary, “as would fughten 
a lady into asterisks to see of a sudden.” 

The rat is the only animal found m the sewers 
I met with no flusherman or other sewer-worker 
who had ever seen a lizard, toad^ or frog there, 
although the .existence of theje creatures, in such 
circumstances, has been presumed. A fetfr live 
cats find their way into the s’ubterranean channels 
when a house-drain is being builf, & is opened for 
repairs, or for any purpose, and have been seen by 
the flushermen, &c., wandering about, looking lost, 
mewing as if in misery, and avoiding any contact 
with the sewage. The rats ^lso—for they are not 
of the water-rat breed—are exceedingly averse to 
wetting their feet, and “ take to the sewage,” aslt 
was worded to me, only in prospect of danger; 
that is, they then swim across or along the current, 
to escape with their lives. It is said that when a 
luckless cat has ventured into the sewgrs, she is 
sometimes literally worried by ttie rats. I could 
not hear of such an attack having been witnessed 
by any one; but one intelligent and trustworthy 
man said, that a few years back (he believed about 
eight years) he had in one week fohnd the skele¬ 
ton* of two cats in a particular part of an old 


sewer, 21 feet wide, and in the drains opening 
into it were perfect cplonies of rats, raging with 
hunger, he had no doubt, because a^system of # 
gapping, newly resorted to, had prevented their 
jisual ingress into th<? houses up the drains. A 
portion of their fur adhered to the two cats, hut 
the flesh,had been eaten from their bones. About 
that time a troop of rats fle^v at* the feet of another 
of m^» informants, and w«>uld no doubt have 
maimed him seriously, “ but my boots,” said he, 
“ stopped the devils.” *“ The sewerfl generally 
awyms with rats,” said another man. ** I runs 
away from ’em; I don’t like ’em. Th§y in general 
gets away from us^ but jr» case we comes to a 
stunt end where there’s a wall and no place for ’em 
to get away, and we goes to touch ’em, *thcy fly at 
us. They ’re some of ’em as big as good-sizji 
kittens. One of our men caught holdone the 
oWier day by the tail, and he found^it trying to 
releas^ itself, and the tail slipping through his 
fingers ; so he put up lus left hand to stop it, and 
the rat caught hpil of tus finger, and the man *s 
got an ann now as big as his thigh.” I heard 
from several that there had been occasionally 
battles among the rats, one with another. 

“ Why, sir,” said one flusherman, “ as to the 
number of rats, it ain’t itfis&ble to say. There 
hasn’t been a census (laughing) taken of them. 
But I can tell you this—I was one of the first 
flushewnen when flushing came in general—I 
think it. was before Christmas, 1847, under Mr. 
lloe—and there was cartloads and cart-loads of 
drowned rats carried into th*e Thames. It was in 
a West Strand shore that I saw the most. I 
don’t exactly remember which, but I think 
Nc&thumLerliirid-street. By a block or a bitch of 
some sort, there was, I should say, just a bushel 
of diowned rats stopped at *he corner of one of 
the gates, which I swept into the next stream. 

I see far fewer drowned rats sow than before the 
shores was flushed. They ’re not so plenty, that ’g 
one thing. Perhaps, too, they may have got to 
understand about flushing, they ’re that ’cute, and 
manage to keep out of the way About Newgate- 
mar^et was at one time the worst for rats. Men 
couldn’t venture into the sewers then, on account 
of the varmint. It’j badaenough still, I hear, but 
I haven't worked in the City for a few years.” 

The rats, from the best information at my com¬ 
mand, do not derive much of tlieir sustenance 
from the matter in tljc sewers, o» only in par¬ 
ticular legalities. These localities ar? the seweis 
neighbouring a connected series of slaughter¬ 
houses, as in Ncfcvgate-market, Whitechapel, Ciare- 
market, parte adjoining Smithfield-market, &c. 
There, animal offal being (jnd having been to a 
much greater extent five or six years ago) swept 
into the drains and sewers, the rats find their food. 
In the sewers, generally, there is little food for 
t^erj, and none at all in the best-constructed 
sewers, where there is a regular and sometimes 
rapid flow, and little or^io deposit. 

The sewers are these'animals’ breeding grounds. 
In them the broods are usually Bafe from the 
molestation of men, dogs, or cats. These “breeding 
grounds” are sometimes in the holes (excavated by 
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the intatry of the rats into caves) which have 
been formed in the old sewers by a crumbled brick 
, having fallen orit. Their nests, however, are in 
some parts even more frequent in places where old 
rotting large house-drains of smaller sewers, empty 
themselves into a first-class sewer. Here, then, the 
rats breed, and, in spite of precautions, find their 
way up the drains or p^pes,*even through the open- ■ 
inge into water-closets, into the houses far their 
food, and almost always at night. Of this fact, 
builders, hnd those best informed, are confident, 
and it is proved indirectly by what I have stated 
as to the deficiency of food for a voracious creature 
in all the seweis except a few 4 One man, long in 
the servioe of the Commissioners of Sewers, and 
,in different capacities, gave me the following 
fk;count of wliat may be called a rat settlement. 
The statement I found confirmed by other working 
men, and by' superior officers under the game em¬ 
ployment. 

“ Why, sir, in the Milfprd-lane sewer, a goodish 
bit before you get to the rivcf*, c v r to the Strand 
—I can't say how far, a few hundred yards per¬ 
haps—1 ’ve seen, and reported, what was a regu¬ 
lar chamber of rats. If a brick didn’t fall out 
from being rotted, tli£ rats would get it out, and 
send it among othelf rubbish into the sewer, for 
this place was just the corner of a big drain. I* 
couldn’t get into the rat-hole, of course not, but 
I Ve brought my lamp to the opening, and—as 
well as others—have seen it plain. It. was an 
open place like a lot of tunnels, one over another. 
Like a lot of rabbit burrows m the country-*-as 
I’ve known to be—or like the partitions m the 
pigeon-houses: one here and another there. The 
rat-holes, as far as I cop Id tell, were worked one 
after another. I should say, in moderation, that j 
it was the size of arsmall room; well, say about 
6 yards by 4. I can’t say about the height from 
the lowest tunnel* to the highest. I don’t Bee 
that any one coulcl. Bless you, air, I Ve some¬ 
times heerd the rats fighting and squeaking there, 
like a parcel of drunken Irishmen—I have indeed. 
Some of them were rare big fellows. If you t^rew 
the light of your lamp on them sudden, they d 
be oft’hke a shot. Well, I should si'y, there was 
100 pair of rats therei-th^re might be more, 
besides all their young-uns. If a poor cat strayed 
into that sewer^she duran’t tackle the rats, not 
she. There’s*lots of such places, sir, licie, and 
there, and'evtrvwhere.” 

“ I believe rats,” says a late enthusiastic writer 
on tfye subject, under the cognomen of Uncle 
James, “to he one of the most‘fertile causes of 
national and universal distress, arn^ their attend¬ 
ants, misery and starvation.” 

From the author’s inquiries among practical 
men, and from his own study of the natural his¬ 
tory of the rat, he shows that these animals will 
have six, seven, or*eight nests $>f young ill tfce 
year, f<f.- three or four ygars together; that they 
have from twelve to- twenty-three at a litter, and 
breed at three months old; and that there are 
more female than male rats, by ten to.six. 

1 The author seemB somewhat of an enthusiast 
about rats, and as the sewerage is often the head¬ 


quarters of these animals— thcia^ ^Sing-ground*’ 
indeed—I extract the following curious mdtter. 
He says :— * 

Now, I propose to lay down my calculations 
I at something less than one-half. Ip the ^irst 
[•place* I say four litters in the year, beginning and 
; ending with a litter, so making thirteen litters in 
I three years ; secondly to have eight young ones 
| at a birth, half male and half female; thirdly, 

| the yojmg one 3 to have a litter at six months* 
I old. « * 

| “ At this calculation,T will take one pair of rats; 

j and at the cxpirqfion of three years what do you 
j suppose will be the amount of living rata! Why 
j no leas a mfmber than 640^808. 

“ Mr. Shaw’s Ijttle dog * Tiny/ under six 
! pounds weight, has cfeiftroyed 252£ pairs of rats, 
which, had they been permitted to live, would, at 
, the same calculation and in the same time, have 
! produced 1,630,190,200 Ji'ing rats,! 

\ u And the rats destroyed by Messrs. Shaw and 
j Sabin in one year, amounting to 17,000 pairs, 
would, had they been permitted to live, have pro¬ 
duced, at the above calculation and in the same 
time, no Jess a number than 10,995,736,000 
living rats ! # 

“Now, let ns calculate *the amount human 
food that these rats woul^ destroy. In the first 
place, my informants tell me that six rats will 
consume day by day as iftuch food as a man ; 
secondly, t that the thing has been tested, and that 
the estimate given was, that eight rats would 
consume more than an ordinary man. 

“ Now, I—to place the tiling beyond the 
: smallest shadow of a doubt-^ill set down ten 
rats to eat aS‘ much as a man, not a child; nor 
will I say anything about what rats waste. 
And what shall we find to be the alarming re¬ 
sult? Why, that the first pair of ratf, vv4th then- 
three years’ progeny, would consume in tfte night 
more food than 64,680 men the year round, and 
leaving eight rats to spaie !” # 

The author then puts foith the following curious 
statement.— 

“ And now for the vermin destroyed by Messrs. 
Shaw and Snbm—34,000 yearly! Taken at the 
same calculation, with their three 3 ears’ progeny— 
can f ou believe it ?—they would consume more 
food than the whole population of the earth ? 
Yes, if Omnipotence would raise up 29,573,600 
more people, these rats would consume as much 
food as them all ! You may wonder, but I will 
prove it to you :—The population of the eatth, 
including men, women, and children, is estimated 
to bo 970,000,000 souls; and the 17,000,rats in 
tfiree years would produce 10,995,736,000 : conse¬ 
quently, at ten rats per man, there would be suffi¬ 
cient rats to eat as much food as all the people on 
the earth, and leaving 1,295,736,000. So that if 
the humf^i family were increased tol,099,573,600, 
instead of 970,000,000, there would be rats 
enough to eat the food of them all ! Now, sirs, 
is toot this a most appalling thing, to think that 
there are at the present time in the British Em¬ 
pire thousands—nay, millions—of human beings 
in a state of utter starvation/while rats’are^con- 
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.earning would plaoe them and their 

families in a gtateof affluence and comfort P X 
ask this simple question »Hos not Parliament, 
ere now, been summoned upon matters of far 
less importance to the empire ? I think it has.” 

•The author then- advocates the repeal of the. 
11 rat-tax," that is, the tax on tvhat he cans the 
“ true friend of man and remorseless destroyer 
of rats,” the #ell-bred terrieadog. “ Take the* 
tax off rat-killing dogs ” he says, “ qnd give a 
legality to rat-JetUilig, and lot there* be in 
each parish a man who will pay a reward per 
head 4pr dead rats, which, ore valuable for 
manure (as was done in the ease of wolves in 
tho old days), and therfrnts woujil he extin¬ 
guished for ever I ” Uncle James seems to be a 
perfect Malthus amonar^t*. Tlie over-popula¬ 
tion and over-rat thgones are about equal in 
reason. * 

Of the Cussrc^UkQE and ifxairaiEN of 
the Methopolis. 

I have already shown —it may he necessary to 
remind the reader—that there are two modes 
of removing tlieVet refuse of tlie metropolis : 
the one by carrying it off by means of sewers, 
or, as it is designated, sewerage; and tho otlior 
by depositing it in.some neighbouring cess¬ 
pool, or what is termed ctsspnolagc. 

The object of sewerage is “ to transport tlie 
wet refuse of a town to a river, or sogio power¬ 
fully current stream, by a series of duct s.” By 
the system of cesspoolage, tho wot refuse of 
the household is collected in an adjacent 
tank, and whenlhe reservoir is full, tho con¬ 
tents are remove*to some other part. 

Tho gross quantity of wet refuse annually 
produced in the metropolis, and which conse¬ 
quently h»3 to bo removed by one or other of 
the al»ve means, js,»as we have seen,—liquid, 
21,000,000,000 gallons; solid, 100,000 tons; 
or altogether,!)}-admeasurement, 3,820,000,000 
cubiS feet. 

The quantity of this wet refuse which iinds 
its way into the sewers by street and house- 
drainage is, according to tiie experiments of 
the Commissioners of Seirors fas detailed at 
p. 388), 10,000,000 cubic feet per do* - , or 
3,050,000,000 cubic feet per annum, so that 
there remain about 170,000,090 •cubic feet to 
be accounted for. But, as we have before seen, 
the extent of surface from which the amount 
of so-called Metropolitan sewage was removed 
was only 58 square miles, whereas that from 
which tho calculation waa made concerning 
the gross quantity of wet refuse prodnr<yt 
throughout the metropolis was 115 gquare 
miles, or double the size. The 58 miles mea¬ 
sured by tho Commissioners, however, was by 
far tho denser moiety of the town, and that 
in which the houses and streets were a* 15 to 1; 
so that, allowing the remaining 58 miles of the 
suburban districts to have produced 80 times 
less sewage than the urban half of the metro¬ 
polis, the extra yield- would have been about 


180,500,000 cubic fset. But the greater pro¬ 
portion, if not the whole, of the latter quantity 
of wet house-refuse Vould be droned into open 
ditches, where a considerable amountof evapora¬ 
tion and absorption is continually going on, so 
ffliat a large allowance must be made for loss by 
these means. Perhqps, if we estimate the 
quantity*of sewage tljus absorbed and evapo¬ 
rated # at between 10 and* f 20 per cent of the 
whole, we shall not be wide of the truth, so 
that shall have to reduce the 188,000,000 
cubic, feet of suburban sewage to somewhere 
abefct 150,000,000 cubic feet. 

Inis gives us the quantity of tvet refuse 
carried off by the sewers {covered and open) of 
the metropolis, and deducted from the gross 
quantity of wet house-refuse, annually produced 
(3,820,000,000 cubic feet), leavos 20,000,000 
cubic feet for tho gross quantity carried off by 
otlier means than the sewers; that is to say, 
tho 2(fy)00,000 cubic feet, if the calculation be 
right, should be about the quantity deposited 
every year in tUb*London cesspools. Let us 
sec whether tfiis approximates to anything 
like the real quantity. 

To ascertain tho absolute quantity of wet 
refuse annually conveyedi^to the metropolitan 
cesspools, We must first ascertain the number 
“and capacity of the cesspools themselves. 

Of the city of London, where the sewer-cess¬ 
pool details are given with a minuteness highly 
commendable, as affording statistical data of 
great value, Mr. Heywoo,} gives us the follow- 
ing.rcturns:—• 

. “ HousE-DitArtiAGE of the Cm. 


11 'Die total number of premises 
drained during tho year waa . . 310 

“ Tlie approximate number of • . 
premises drained at the expiration 
of the year 1850 was 10,928 

“ The total number of premises 
which may now therefore be said 

to be drained is.• . . 11,238 

“ find undraineil. 5,087 

• 


“ I am induced,” nddsjtfr. Iloywood, “ to be- 
lievo, fiom tlie repdfts of the district inspectors, 
that a very far larger number of houses are 
already drained than are herein’given. Indeed 
my impression is, that as many a%3000 might 
be deducted from th% 5007 housdt as to tlie 
drainage*of which you have no information. 

“ Now, until yhe inspectors have oom{8eted 
their survey of the whole of the houses within 
tho city,” continues tlie City surveyor, “ pre¬ 
cise information cannot be given as to the num¬ 
ber of houses yet undrained; such information 
appears tome very important to obtain speedily, 
and I beg to recommend that instructions be 
giaefto the inspectors to proceed witij their 
survey as rapidly as possible.” . 

Henoe it appears, jjhat out of the L6y399 
houses comprised within the boundaries qsf 
City, rather less than one-third are reported to 
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have cesspools. Concerning the number of cess¬ 
pools without the City, tlje Board of Healthfin 
a Report on £he cholera in 1849, put forward 
one of its usual extraordinary statements. * 

“ At the last census ift 1841,” runs the Re¬ 
port, “ there were 370,859 houses in the metro¬ 
polis. It is known thatAhere is scarcely a house 
without a eesspoot under it, and that a large num¬ 
ber have two, three, Jour, and more under, then;' 
so that the number of such receptacles in the 
metropolis may be ta'ken at 300,000. %be ex¬ 
posed surfaoe of each cesspool measures on an 
average 9 feet, and the mean depth of the ^nole 
is about 6} feetpso that each contains 584 cubic 
feet of fermenting fifth of ftie most poisonous, 
noisome) and disgusting nature. The exhaling 
surface.of all tho cesspools (300,000x9) 
•» 2,700,000 feet, or equal to 02 nci-es nearly ; 
and th^tofcd quantity of foul matter contained 
within them (300,000 x 58|) = 17,§50,000 


cubic feet; or equal to on^ftaHMirtfiujlongftted- 
stagnant cesspool 50 feet in width, 6 feet 0 
inches in depth, and extending through Lon¬ 
don from the Broadway at Hammersmith to 
Bow-bridge, a length of 10 miles. 

“‘This,” say the Metropolitan Sanitary Cotn- 
mistSoners, abody of functionaries so intimately 
connected with the Board, that thcrone is ever 
ready to swear tovhat the other asserts, “ there 
is reason.to believe is an under estimate!" . . 

Let jus now compare this abatement, which 
declares it to be known that there is scarcely a 
bouse in London)' without a cesspool, and that 
many have twof, three, four, and even more 
under then*—let ns ‘fconvpare this, I say, with 
the facts which were elicited by the same func¬ 
tionaries by mean* off house-to-house inquiry 
in three different pariMiqs— a poor, a middle- 
class, and a rich one—libs average rental of 
each being 221,, 1191., an d^ 1281. 


RESULTS OF A HOJJSE-TO-HOUSE INQUIRY IN THE PARISHES OF ST. GEORGE 
THE MARTYR, SOILBHWARK, ST. ANNE'S, SOHO, AN1) ST. JAMES’S, AS TO 
THE STATE OF THE WORKS OF WATER SUPPLY AND DRAINAGE. 


CONDITION OF THE HOUSES?. 

* 4' 

St Georgy, 
tho 

Martyr, f. 
Southwark.' 

PARISHES 

* 

St, Anne’s, 
Soho. 

St. James's. 

From which replied'havo been received , 

« (Number) 

6,713 


2,0C0 

With supply of Water — 



L. 


To the house or premises . . * 

. (Per centy 

80 97 


■tuff 

Near the privy * 


48-87 

38-99 

: 

Butts or cistprns, covered 

. (Number) 

1,879 

770 

mmw 

• n » uncovered . . 


2,074 

204. 

m 393 

With a sink • . • . . 

* * 

. (Percent) 

48-31 v 

89-29 

430-70 

With a Well — 





On or near premises 


5-32 

13-97 

lb-85 

Well tainted or foul 


40-93 

3-71 

7-30 

Houses damp in lower parts. . . i 


52-13 

80-00 

20-67 

Houses with stagnant water on premises 


18-54 

7-90 

2-05 

Houses flooded in times of storm . 

* <- 

„ * 

^8-15 

6-04 

4-05 

Houses with Drain 





To prewises. 

• • „ • « 

87-50 

97-12 


„ Housqg with drains emitting offensive 

bin ells „ 

45-11 

37-02 

21-41 

Houses with drains stopped at times 


22-37 

28-50 

13-97 

Houses with dust-bin . . . * . 


42-09 

98-34 

89-80 

Houses receiving offensive smells from adjoining j 




premises « . . . 


*7-82 

22-54 

18-74 

Houses with privy . . f . 


07-03 

70-03 


Houses with cesspool .... 


- 82-12 

47-27 

30-82 

Houses with water-closet 


10-00 

45-90 

05-80 


In^this minulA and searching investigation 
■these is not only an official guide to an estima¬ 
tion of the number of qesspoolsin London, but 
a curious indication of the character of the 
houses in the respective parishes. In the 


poorer parish «f St. George tho Martyr, South¬ 
wark, the cesspools were to every 100 houses 
as 82-12; in the aristocratic parish of St. James, 
Westminster, as only 36-02; while in what may 
be represented, perhaps, as the middle-class 
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•parish ©fSfc^Ann^ Soho, the cesspools were 
47*27 per cent. The number of wells oxP or 
near the premises, and th% proportion of those 
tainted; the ratio of the damfhess of the lower 
p^rts of the houses, of the stagnant water 
on the premises, and of the flooding of the 
.houses on occasions of storms, are alf sig¬ 
nificant indications of the difference in the cir¬ 
cumstances of the inhabitants of these parishes* 
1 —of the different^ between the* abodes of the 
rich and the ]ft>or, the capitalists ancf the la¬ 
bouring classes. But more significant still, 
perhajffc, of the domestic waats or comforts of 
these dwellings, is the proportion of watcr- 
elosets to the houses iu the poo» parish and 
the rich; in the one they were but 10*00 per 
cent; in the other 05*8f «pfcr cent. 

These retdrns arosimioient to show the ex¬ 
travagance of tlie*l3oard’s previous statement, 
that there is ^'sj^ircely a hoqpo in London 
without a <?esspoolNs*idcr it,’’ wliile “ a large 
number have two, three, four, and more,” for 
we find that even in the poorer parishes there 
are only 82 cesspools to 100 houses. Moreover, 
the engineers, after an official examination and 
inquiry, reported that in the “ fever-nest, known 
as Jacob’s-island* Bermondsey,” there were 
1317 dwelling-houses-and 048 cessi>ools, or not 
quite 00 cesspools t&100 houses. 

In rich, middle-class, and poor parishes, the 
proportion of cesspools, then, it appears from 
the inquiries of the Board of Health (their 
guesses are of no earthly value), gives us an 
average of something between 50 or 00 cess¬ 
pools to every 100 houses. A subordinate 
officer whom I a*v, and who was engaged in 
the cleansing and the filling-up* of cesspools 
when condemned, or when the houses are to 
be drained anew into the sewers and the cess- 
poolsjbonshed, thought from his own experi¬ 
ence, the number of cesspools to be less than 
one-half, but others thought it more. 

Q* the other hand, a nightman told me lie 
was confident that every two houses in three 
throughout London had cesspools; in the City, 
however, we perceive that there is, at the ut¬ 
most, only one house in eveiy three undrained. 
It will, therefore, be safes* to adopt a middle 
course, and assume 50 per cent of the ltouses 
of the metropolis to be sfill without drainage 
into the sewers. * * 

Now the number of houses being 300,000, 
it follows that the number of cesspools within 
the area of the metropolis are about 150,000; 
consequently the next step in the investigation 
is to ascertain the averagou3apaoity of each, and 
so arrive at the gross quantity of wet houlte- 
refuse annually deposited in cesspools through¬ 
out London. 

The average size of the cesspools throughout 
the metropolis is said, by the Board of Health, 
to be 9 feet by 0£, which givbs a capacity of 
5S| cubic feet, and this for 150,000 houses = 
8,775,000 cubic feet. But according to all ac¬ 
counts theso cesspools require on an average 
two years to fill, so that the gross quantity of 


wet refuse annually deposited in such places 
can be taken at only half the above quantity, 
viz. in round numbers, 4,500,000 cubio feet, 
^his by weight, at the rate of 35’9 cubic feet 
the ton, givos 125,645 tons. This, however, 
would appear to be of a piece with the gene¬ 
rality of^he statistics pi the Board of Health, 
and as wide of the trqth as was the statement 
tliat t&ere was scarcely a h # e>u®e in London with¬ 
out a cesspool, while many had three, four, and 
even r»orc. But I am Credibly infonmed that 
tlie # avcrage size of a cesspool is rather more 
thaij 5 feet square and deep, so that the or¬ 
dinary capacity would bo Of * 5£ * «* 197 

cubic feet, and this multifdied by 150,000 gives 
an aggregate capacity of 29,550,000 aubit feet. 
But as the cesspools, according to all accounts, 
become full only once in two years, it follow* 
tlgit the gross quantity of cesspool#ge«nnually 
deported throughout the metropolis must be 
only ohe-half that quantity, or about 14,775,000 
cubic feet. 9 * 

The calculation may be made another way, 
viz. by the experience of the niglitmen and 
the sewer-cesspoolmen as to the average quan¬ 
tity of refuse removed from the London cess¬ 
pools whenever emptied, aft well as the average 
^number emptied yearly. • 

The contents of a cesspool are never esti¬ 
mated for any purpose of sale or labour by the 
weight, but always, as regards the niglitmen's 
work, tfy the load. Each night-cart load of 
soil is considered, on an a^age,^ ton in weight, 
so that the niglitmen readily estimate the num¬ 
ber of tons by the number of cart-loads obtained# 
Tl^e men employed in the cleansing of the cess¬ 
pools by the new system of pumping agree with 
the niglitmen as to the average contents of a 
cesspool. » 

As a general rule, a cesspool is filled every two 
years, and hold*, when fillip about five tons. 
One man, who had been upwards of 30 years in 
the nightman’s business, who had worked at it 
more or less all that time himself, and who is 
nowforeman to a parish contractor and master-’ 
nightman in a large way, spoke positively on 
the subject? The cesspools, he declared, were 
emptied, as an avg^ge^by nightmen, once in 
two years, and their average contents were five 
loads of night-soil, it having been always un¬ 
derstood in the trade that a night-cartload was 
about a ton.* The total of the cesspool matter 
is not a%cted by the frequency or plmcity of the 
cleansing away of the filth, for if one cesspool 
be emptied yearly, another is emptied # every 
second, thirej^ fourth, or fifth year, and, accord¬ 
ing to the size, the fair average is five tons of 
cesspoolage emptied from each every other year. 
One master-nightman had emptied as much as 

* In one of their Reports the Board of Health has 
of the yearly cleansing the cesspools ; but 
a cesspool, I am assured, is rarely emptied by^manual 
labour, unless it be full, fo» as the process is generally 
regarded as a nuisance, it is resorted to as seldom as 
possible. It may, perhaps, be different with the cess¬ 
pool-emptying by the hydraulic process, which is not 
a nuisance. 
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fourteen tons of night-soil from a cesspool or 
soil-tank, and a contractor's man had on«e 
emptied as m$ny as eighteen tons, but both 
agreed as to the average of five tons every twp 
years from all. Neither knew the period of thij 
accumulation of the fourteen or the eighteen 
tona, but supposed to v be about fivp or six 
yefcrs. * # * 

According to thte mode of estimate, the quan¬ 
tity of wet house-refuse deposited in cesspools 
would be equal to 150,000 x 5, or 750,00Q tons 
every two years. ' This, by admeasurement^ at 
the rate of 35*9 cubic feet to the ton, gyves 
20,925,000'cubic feet: and as this is the accu¬ 
mulation of two years, it follows that 13,403,500 
cubic feet is the quantity of cesspoolage de¬ 
railed yearly.* 

There is still another mode of chocking this 
estimate* , 

I have already given (see p. 385, anti) the 
average production of each individual to the wot 
refuse of the metropolis^ According to the ox- 
perimentsof Boussingault, conifrmedhy Liebig, 
this, as I have stated, amounteifto 1 lb. of solid 
and l£ lb. of liquid excrement from each indi¬ 
vidual per diem (-* 150 lbs. for every 100 per¬ 
sons), while, including the wet refuse from | 
culinary operations, ¥,\e average yield, accord¬ 
ing to the surveyor of the Commissioners of 
Sewers, was equal to about 250 lbs. for even 
100 individuals daily. I may add that this cal¬ 
culation was made officially, with on gib coring 
minuteness, with to ascertain what 

quantity of water, and what inclination hi "its 
now, would oc required for the effective working j 
of a system of drainage to supersede t lin C( '$ s J 
pools.* Now the census of 1841 shows us that 
the average number of inhabitant* to each 
house throughout flic metropolis was 7*0, and 
this for 150,000 houses would give 1,140,000 
people ; consequently the gross quantity of wet 
refuse proceeding frofn this number of persons, 
at the rate of 250 lbs. to every 100 people daily, 
would be 404,400*tons per annum ; or, by mi- 
measurement, at the rate cf 85*9 cubic fettf, to 
the ton, it would be equal to 10,07/),950 cubic 
feet. 

A small proportion 6f tk:c amount of cess- 
poolage ultimately makes its appearance in the 
sewers, being jumped into them directly from 
the cesspools when full by means of a special ap¬ 
paratus, an£*thne tends not only to swell the 
bulk of sewage, but to decrease in a like pro- 
portian the aggregate quantity of wet house- 
refuse, which is removed by cartage; but though 
the proportion of cesspoolage which finally ap¬ 
pears as sewage is daily increasing, still it is but 
trifling compared with the quantity removed by 
cartage. 

Here, then, we have three different estimates 
as to the gross quantity of the London cesspool 
age, esfch slightly varying from the other two. 

* Ifc was ascertained that c 3 gallons (half a cubic 
foot) of water would carry ofl 1 lb. of tbo more solid 
cxcTcmontitious matter through a 0-inch-pipo, with 
au inclination of 1 m 10. 


The first, drawn from the 
average capacity of the London 
cesspools, makes the gross 
annual amount o^oeaspoolage 
T^e second, deduced from 
the average quantity removed 
from 'each cesspool 

And the third, calculated 
from the individual production 
of wet i;e£wse r , . v 


Cubic Feet. * 


14,775,000 
£ * 

13,102,500. 

t 

10,670,950 • 


The faean of these three results is, in round 
numbers, 15,000,^)00 cubic, feet, so tlyit the 
statement would .stand thus 
The quantity of weft house-’ 
refuse annually carried on by 
sewers (chiefly covarqd) from 
the urban moiety of thcJmelro- 
polis is* (m cubic feet) . 3,050,000,000 

The .quantity annually car^w 
ried off by sewbrs (primer-ihy • 

open) from the suburban moi¬ 
ety of the metropolis . . 150,000,000 


The total amount of wet 
house-refuse annually carried 
off by the sewers of the metiq* 
polis . . . . r . 3,800,000,000 

The gross amount of *wet * 
house-refuse annually depo¬ 
sited in cesspools througl&ut 
the metropolis . . . 15,000,000 


The total amount of sewage 
and cesspoolage of the metro¬ 
polis 3,815,('00,000 ] 

Thus wc perceive that the total quantity- of 
wet house-refuse annually removed , corresponds 
so closely with the gross quantity of Ajfet house- 
refuse annually produced, that we may Briefly 
conclude the gross sewage of London to he I 
equal to 3,800,000,000 cubic feet, and the gross j 
cesspoolage to be equal to 15,000,000 cubic feet. \ 
The accuracy of the above conclusion may be 
tested by another process; for, unless the Board 
of Health’s conjectural mode of getting at facts 
be adopted, it i» absolutely necessary that sta- 
tisticSfiiot only upo$ this, but indeed any sub¬ 
ject, he checked by all the different modes there 
may be of aiming at the same conclusion. 
False facts are worse than no facts at all. 

The number of nightmen may be summed 
up as follows:— 

Masters • « • • 521 

Labourers. 1 . . 200,000 

*f he number of cesspools emptied during the 
past ydar by these men may be estimated at 
00,092; and the quantity of soil removed, 253,460 
loads, or tons, and this at the rate of 35.9 cubic 
ft. to the 4on givps a total of 6,099,214 cubic ft. 

It might, perlfaps, be expected, that from 
the quantity of faced refuse proceeding from the 
inhabitants of the metropolis, a greater quantity 
would be found in the existent cesspools ; hut 
there are many reasons for the contrary: 
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► One prime cause of the dispersion of cess- 
poolage is, that a considerable quantity ofHhe 
night-soil does not find its way into the cess¬ 
pools at all, but is, when th# inhabitants have 
no privies to their dwellings, thrown into 
streets, tnd courts, and waste places, r * 

I cannot show this better than by a ibw ex¬ 
tracts from Dr. Hector Gavin’s work, published 
in 1818, entitled, “ Sanitary itamblings; being* 
Sketches and Illustrations of Betlipul Green, 
(fee.” • * •; 

“ Dighy-ivalk , Globe-rqad. —Part of this place 
is primte property, and the landlord of the new 
houses lias built a cesspool, into which to drain 
his houses, but he % will* not perigit the other 
houses to drain into this cesspool, unless the 
parish pay to him 11., a £i*m which it will not 
pay.” Of course tl^e Inhabitants throw their 
garbage ano^ltli halo the street or the by-places. 

“ Whisker's-g^aylens .—This is a very extensive 
piece of ground, w&uji is laid oift iu neat plots, 
ns gardens. The choicest flowers are frequently 
raised here, and great taste and considerable rc- 
iinement are evidently jiossessed by those who 
cultivate them. Now, among the cultivators are 
the poor, even the very poor, of Bethnal-green. 

. . . . Attaqjied to all these little plots of 

ground are summer -houses. In the generality of 
cases they are mertfc wooden sheds, cabins, or 
huts. It is very greatly to be regretted that the 
proprietors of thes<#gardens should permit the 
slight and fragile sheds in them to b%converted 
into abodes for human beings. . , . Some¬ 
times they are divided into rooms ; they are 
planted on the damp undrained ground. The 
privies arc sheds erected over holes in the 
ground; the sou Use If is remov<fd from these 
holes and is dug into the ground to promote its 
fertility. 

“ Tlrct*Colt-lane .—A deep ditch has been 
dug <?h either side* of the Eastern Counties 
Hallway by the Company. These ditches were 
dug by the Company to prevent the foundations 
of Ae arches being endangered, and are in no 
way to be considered as having been dug to 
promote the health of the neighbourhood. 
The double privies attached to the new houses 
(22 in number) are irnmediatciy contiguous to 
this ditch, and are consmicted so tligt the 
night-soil shall drain into»it. For this purpose 
the cesspools are small, and* the bottoms are 
above the level of the ditch.” 

> It would be easy to multiply such proofs of 
night-soil not finding its way into the cesspools, 
but the subject need not be further pursued, im¬ 
portant as in many respects it may be. I need 
but say, that in the several reports of t^ie 
Board of Health a!re similar accounts <jf other 
localities. The same deficiency of cesspoolage 
is found in Paris, and from the same cause. 

"Wliat may be the quantity of night-soil which 
becomes part of the contents of the street 
scavenger’s instead of the nightman’s cart, no 
steeps have been taken, or perhaps can be 
taken, by the public sanitary bodies to ascer¬ 
tain. Many of the worst of the nuisances 


(such as that in Digby-streei) have been 
abolished, but they are still too characteristic 
of the very poor districts. The fault, however* 
appears to be with the owners or property, and 
ft is seldom they are coerced into doing their 
fluty. The doubt of its “ paying ” a capitalist 
landlord to improve th£ unwholesome dwellings 
of the p8or scorns tojbe regarded as a far more 
sacreij right, than the right of the people to bo 
delivered from the foul air and vile stenches 
to wlych their poverty may condemn, them. 

There is, moreover, the giHiat but unascer¬ 
tained wasto from cesspool evaporation, and 
it Aust be recollected that, of thfe 2£lbs. of 
cesspool refuse, caieulaUal as the daily produce 
of each individual, 2£lbs. are liquid. , 

The gross cesspoolage of Paris should amount 
, to upwards of 000,000 cubic metres, or moffi 
than 21,000,000 cubic feet, at the •estimate 
of three pints daily per head. The quantity 
actually collected, however, amounts to only 
200,000 cubic metre% or ratlier more than 
8,000,000 cubicit'At, which is 13,000,000 cubic 
feet less than the amount produced. 

In London, the cesspoolage of 150,000 u»- 
drained houses should, at tho rate of 2|lbs. 
to each iudividual and lOjinliabitants to every 
two houses, amount to Vb$00,000 cubic feet, 

’ or about -100,000 loads, whereas tho quantity 
collected amounts to but little more than 
250,000 loads, or about 9,000,000 cubic feet. 
Ilence,. tho deficiency is 210,000 loads, or 
7,500,000 cubic feet, wl^ich is nearly half of 
tin; entire quantity. 

In Paris, then, it would appear that only 38 
per cent of the refuse which is not removed 
)>y # sewers is collected in the cesspools, whereas 
m London about 54£ pel cent is so collected. 
Tho remainder in both casqs is part deposited 
m by-places aud removed by the scavenger’s 
cart, part lost iu evaporatiop, whereas a large 
proportion of tlie deficiency arises from a less 
quantity of water than the amount stated being 
used by the very poor. 

We have now to see the* means by which. 
tlii» 15,000,000 cubic feet of cessi>oolage is 
annually nimovod, as well as to ascertain tho 
condition and incomes of the labourers en¬ 
gaged m the rem#rftl of it. 

Of the Cesspool System (X? London. 

A cesspool, or som# equivalent*^!] trivanbe, 
lias longp existed in connexion with the struc¬ 
ture of the better class of houses iu the 
metropolis, and there seems every reason to 
believe—though I am assured, on good au¬ 
thority, that there is no public or official 
record of tho matter known to exist—that 
their use became more and more general, as 
in the case of the sewers, after the rebuilding 
<«f Jhe City, consequent upon the great fixo 
of 1605. • 

The older cesspools were of two kinds— 
“ soil-tanks” and “ bo^-holes. 1 ’ 

*• Soil-tanks” were the filth receptacles of 
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the larger houses, and sometimes works of 
solid masonry; they wer§ almost every siae 
and depth, but*, always perhaps much deeper 
than the modern cesspools, which present an* 
average depth of C feet tc*6ifc feet. 

The “ bog-hole” was, and is, a cavity dug 
into the earth, having ]$ss masonry tjian the 
soil-tank, and sometime^ no masonry at all, 
being in like manndr the receptacle fqy the 
wet refuse from the house. 

The difference between these old .con¬ 
trivances and the present mode is principally 
in the following respect: the soil-tank or l^g- 
hole formed a receptacle immediately under 
the privy (the floor ofwliich*has usually to be 
removed for purposes of cleansing), whereas 
the refuse is n«w more frequently earned into 
trie modern cesspool by a system of drainage. 
Sometimes tke soil-tank was, when the nature y 
of the situation, of the premises permitted, in 
some outer jilace, such as an obscuro port of 
the garden or court-yardr; ami perhaps two or 
more bog-holes were drained 1 into it, while 
often enough, by means of a Jrate or a trap¬ 
door, any kind of refuse to he got rid of was 
thrown into it. 

I am informed thai the average contents of 
a bog-hole (such ^is« now exist) are a cubic 
yard of matter; some are round, some oblong, 
for there is, or was, great variation. 

Of the few remaining soil-tanks the varying 
sizes prevent any average being computable. 

What the old systory of cesspoolage was may 
be judged from the fact, that until somewhare 
about 1830 no cesspool matter could, without 
an indictable offence being committed, be 
drained into a sewer l Now, no new houke 
can be erected, but it is an indictable offence 
if the cesspool (or father water-elos&t) matter 
be drained anywhere else than into the sewer! 
The law, at the pejriod specific^, required most 
strangely, so that “ the drains and sewers 
might not be choked/’ that cesspools should 
“ he not only periodically emptied, but made 
by niglitmen.” * 

The principal means of effecting the clmftge 
from cesspoolage to sewerage was* the intro¬ 
duction of Bramah’s jvater-closets, patented 
in 1808, but not brought fiko general use for 
some twenty years or more after that date. 
The houses <*f the rich, owing to the refuse 
beipg drainaway from the premises, im¬ 
proved botk in wholesomftness and agreeable- 
ness, and so the law was relaxed. • 

There are two kinds of cesspools, viz. public 
and private. 

The public cesspools are those*situated in 
courts, alleys, and places, which, though often 
packed thickly with inhabitants, are not horse- 
thoroughfares, or thoroughfares at all; and in 
such’ places one, two, or more cesspools receive 
the refuse from all‘the houses. ,1 do not kfcov* 
that arfy official account of public cesspools 
has been published as to their number, cha¬ 
racter, &c., but their nuSiber is insignificant 
when compared with those connected with 


private houses. The public cesspools are • 
clesfiised, and, where possible, filled up by 
order of the Commissioners of Sewers, the 
cost being then defrayed out of the rate. 

The private cesspools are cleansed at the ex¬ 
pense yf the occupiers of the houses/ j 

. Or the Cesspool and Sewer-System of 
• Paris, 

• • 

As the Court of Sewers have recently adopted 
some oi the French j-egulations concerning 
cesspoolage, I will«now give an account the j 
cesspool system of France. 

When afte* the ravages (/ the’epidemic cho¬ 
lera of 1848-9, sanitary commissioners under 
the authority of tho*l«^slature pursued aieir j 
Inquiries, it was deemed,essential to report 
upon the cesspool system »f P'sds, as that 
capital had also been ravaged.]^ the epidemic. 
The task was entrusted T. W. Rummell, 

Even inwlmt the French delight to designate 
—and in some respects justly—the mostretined 
city in the world, a filthy and indolent custom, 
once common, as I have shown, in England, still 
prevails. In Paris, the kitchen and dry house- 
refuse (atad formerly it was the ffecal refuse 
'also) is deposited in the dark of the night m 
the streets, and removed, as soon as the morn¬ 
ing light permits, by the^public scavengers. 
But the refuse is not removed unexamined 
before being thrown into the cart of the proper 
functionary. There is in Paris a large and 
peculiar class, tlio chiffonniers (literally, in 
Anglo Saxon rendering, the loggers, or rag- j 
finders). Thfcse men nightly traverse the j 
streets, each provided with a lantern, and 
generally with a basket strapped to the back; ; 

the poorer sort, however—for poverty* like j 
rank, has its gradations—Make a hag affswer j 
the purpose; they have also a pole with an 
iron hook to its end; and a small shovel. ; 
The dirt-heaps or mounds of dry house-reftiso ; 
are carefully turned over by these men; for ; 
their morrow's bread, as in the case of our j, 
own street-finders, depends upon something J 
saleable being ‘acquired. Their prizes are 
bones *■( which sometimes they are seen to 
gnaw); bits of bread f wasted potatoes; broken 
pots, bottles, and glass; old pans and odd j 
pieces of old metal; cigar-ends; waste-paper, 
and rags. Although these people are known 
as rag-pickers, rags are, perhaps, the very 
thing of which they pick the least, because 
the Parisians are l#ast apt to throw them 
aw$y. In some of the criminal trials in the 
French capital, the chiffonniers have given evi¬ 
dence (but not much of late) of what they 
have found in a certain locality, and supplied 
a link, sometimes an important one, to the evi- ! 
dence against a •criminal. With these refuse 
heaps is still sometimes mixed matter which 
should have found its way into the cesspools, 
although this is an offence punishable, and 
occasionally punished. 
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Kotor© tne habits of the Parisians are too 
freely condemned, let it bo borne in mind that 
the houses of the French capital are much 
larger than in London, and that each floor is 
often the*dwelling-place of a family. Such is* 
generally the case in London in the poorer 
districts, but ( ^n Paris it pervades almost all 
districts. There, some of tlife houses contain' 
• 70, not fugitive byt. permanent, inmates. The 
average number of inhabitants to eachjhouse, 
according to the last census, was upwards of 
tweritytfour (in London the* average is 7*0), 
the extremes being eleven tt> eaeli house in 
St. Giles’s and* between* five an<h six in the 
immediate suburbs (see p. 165,ante). Persons 
| who^ij cireumstanceck then, as are the Pa- 
| risians, eft' lfardly h$vc*at their command tho 
| proper meanr and appliances for a sufficient 
j cleanliness, ana ^ the promotion of what we 
! consider—bflt the tto^words are unknown to 
the French language—the comforts of a home. 

' “ The greater portion of the liquid refuse,” 

1 writes Mr, Rammell, “ including water, which 
| lias been used yi culinary or cleansing pro- 
| cesses, is got rid of by means of open channels 
| laid across the cc^irt-yards and tho foot pave- 
I meats to tho street’ gutters, along which it 
I flows until it falls through the nearest gully 
into the sewers, and ultimately into the Seme. 
If produced in the tapper part of a house, this 
description of refuse is first poured into an 
external shoot branching out of the rainwater 
pipe, with one of -which every floor is usually 
provided. Iron pipes have been lately much 
introduced in plijgp of the open channels across 
the foot pavements ; these are lthd level with 
the surface, and are cast with an open slit, 
about one inch in width, at the top, to afford 
facility* foi* cleansing. Luring the busy parts 
of the'ffiay there are*constant streams of such 
fluids running through most of the streets Of 
Paris, the smell arising from which is by no 
meaffs agreeable. In hot weather it is the 
practice to turn on the public stand pipes for 
an hour or two, to dilute the matter and ac¬ 
celerate its flow.” 

“ With respect to fcccal refftse,’’ says Mr. 
Rammell, “ and much of the house-slopsp par¬ 
ticularly those of bed-chambers, the cesspool ! 
is universally adopted in Paris c* the imme¬ 
diate receptacle.” 

. By far the greater proportion of the wet 
house-refuse of Paris, therefore, is deposited 
in cesspools. 

I shall, then, immediacy proceed to show 
the quantity of matter thus collected yearly 
as well as the means by which it is rompvod. 

The aggregate quantity of the cesspool mat¬ 
ter of Paris has greatly increased in quantity 
within the present century, though this might 
have been expected, as well from the increase 
of population as from the improved construc¬ 
tion of cesspools (preventing leakage), and 
the increased supply of water in the French 
metropolis. 

The. following figures show both the aggre¬ 


gate quantity and the increase that has taken 
place in the cesspoolage of Paps, from 1810 
t$ the present time :— 

• • Cub. Metres. Cub. Foot. 

In 1810 the total 
quantity f>f refuse mas¬ 
ter deposited in tjje * 

basing at Montfaucon v 
amounted to .... 50,151 = 1,770,330 

In kbll the quantity • 

was . . . 40,-515 as 1,748,038 

I^m2. 4»,335 = 1,787,095 

Giving an average —-*- * 

for the three years*of . * 40-877 = 1,700,058 

The quantity at pre¬ 
sent conveyed to M ont- 
faucon and 13 on dy 
anjounts, according to 
M. IltjJoin (a very good 
authority'), to from 000 
to 700 cubic nu-tro# 
daily, giving, ir# round 
numbers, an •annual 
quantity of . . . 230,000 = 8,119,000 

Tins shows an increase in 36 years of very 
nearly 400 per cent, bufc still it constitutes 
little, more than one-halt* t fie cesspoolage of 
^London. 

Tho quantity of refuse matter which is daily 
drawn "from the cesspools, Mr. ltammell states 
—and lie had every assistance from the au¬ 
thorities in prosecuting hjs inquiries—at “ be¬ 
tween 600 and 700 cubic ffiMres; (21,180 and 
24,710 cubic feet), giving, in round num¬ 
bers, the annual quantity of 230,000 cubic 
metres. 

“ Dividing this annual quantity at 230,000 
cubic metres (or 8,000,000 ^nibic feet) by the 
number of tho population of Paris (94,721 in¬ 
dividuals, according to tho Just census), we 
have 243 litres only as the ’annual produce 
from each individual. The daily quantity of 
matter (including water necessary for clean- 
lmess) passing from each person into the * 
cesspool in the better class of houses is stated 
to be If lit«e (3 08 pints), or 638 litres an¬ 
nually. The discrepancy between these two 
quantities, wide is, must be accounted 
for by tho fact of a largo proportion of the 
lower orders in Paris rarely or ow using any 
privy at all, and by allowing for the small 
quantity of water made use of in *Se* inferior 
class of Ubuscs. There can be no doubt that 
this latter quantity of If litre daily is wery 
nearly correct, and not above the average 
quantity useA in houses where a moderate 
degree of cleanliness is observed. This pro¬ 
portion was ascertained to hold good in the 
ease of some barracks in Paris, where the 
contents of the cesspools were accurately 
measured, the total quantity divided by the 
number of men occupying the barrack*?, and 
tho quotient by the number of days since the 
cesspools had been last emptied; the result 
showing a daily quantity of If litre from each 
individual. 
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“ The average charge per cubic mbtre Tor 
extraction arid transport of the cesspoolage is 
nine francs, giving a gross annual charge bf 
2,070,000 francs (82,8^0/. sterling), which 
sum, it would appear, is paid every year by 
the house-x>roprietors* of Paris fou the ex- 
I traction of the matter from their cesspools, and, 
| its transport to the Voirie.'* * 

| Mr. Kammell sa>;s that, were a tubular 
I system of house-drtunage, such as hoc been 
| described under the proper head, adopted in 
|» Paris, in Jieu of the present mode, it vrould 
I cost less than one-tenth <^f the expense now 
incurred. 

! The principal place of deposit for the 
j general refuse of Paris has long been at 
I Montfaucon. A French writer, M. Jules 
| Gamier*! iif a recent work, “ A Visit to Mont- 
| faucon,” says:—“ For more than ijine hun- 
| dred years Montfaucon has been devoted to 
this purpose. There fhe citizens of Paris tie- 
I posited their filtii before the walls of the 
j capital extended beyond what is now the 
j central quarter. The distance between Pans 
j and Montfaucon was then more than a mile 
and a half.” ^frtis it appears that Mont¬ 
faucon was devoted to its present purpose^ 
of course in a much more limited degree, as 
early as the reign of King Charles tho Simple. 

This deposit of cesspool matter *is the 
property of the commune (as in tlfo city of 
London it would, ke said to belong to the 
“corporation”), and it is farmed out?- for 
terms of nine yours, to the highest bidders. 
The amount received by the commune^has 
greatly increased, the following returns, 
which are oflieial, will show:— , 

a.d. 1 Francs £ 

1808 the cesspoolage fetched 97,000, abt. 3,880 
1817 „ * <75,000, „ 3,000 

1834 105,000, „ 7,000 

1843 „ 525,000, „ 21,000 

. It is here tha£ the u pottdreUe" * of which I 
* Mr. Ramm ell supplies tho following note %u the 
use of “ Poudretto.” 

j “ In connexion with this subject,” no says, “ a few 
j observations upon the ^application of poudrotto in 
I agricultural process may notft*. without interest. 

With regard to the fertilizing properties of this 
preparation, M Maximo Paulet, in ins work ontitlod 
‘ Throne et Pflitique dos Engrain,' gives a table of the 
fertilizing qualities of various descriptions of manure, 
the valued *aeh being dotqnmnod by tho quantity of 
nitrogen it contains Taking for a standard good 
j firm-yard dung, which contains on an averago 4 per 
1000* of nitrogen, and assuming, that 10,000 kilo¬ 
grammes (about 22,000 lbs. English) of this manure 
(containing 40 kilogrammes of nitrogen) are neces¬ 
sary to manuro ono hectare (24 acres uoaily) of land, 
tho quantities of poufirette and of somo other animal 
manures required to produce a similar effect would 
bo as follows 

Kilogr. 

“Good farm-yard dung, tho quantity usu- 
ally spread u>mn oife hectare of ln*»d . . *100)00 

Equivalent quantities of human mine, not 
having undergone fermentation . . . 5,600 

Equivalent quantities of*poudrettc of Mont- 

fhucon.2,550 

Equivalent quantities of mixod human ex¬ 
crements (this quantity I have calculated 
fiom data given in the samo work) . 1,333 


have spoken elsewhere, is prepared. Besides 
this branch of commerce, Montfaucon has 
establishments for the extracting of ammonia j 
from the cesspool matter, and the right, of 
doing so is now farmed out for 80,000 francs 
a-ycar (3200/). 

Montfaucon is on the north # side of Paris, 
and tho place of refuse deposit is known as 

* • * * ' Kilogr. * 

“ Equivalent quantities of liquM blood of 

the abattoirs.1, 333 

Equivalent quautyties of bones . . 650 ; 

Equivalent quantities of averago of guano 
(two specimens are giveql „ 612 1 

Equivalent*quantities of urine of tho public 
urinals in fermentation, and incompletely dried 233 j 

“ M. Paulett estirvni.es the lo^s of (Lb am^Joiacal , 
products contained in tlj|j fie cal matters. When they 
are withdrawn from the cost.) tools, by/ie time they | 
havo been ultimately reduoed l&to Tv*i£arette, at from 
80 to 90 per cont. 

“ I have not boon able tojprl’.A with an analysis of { 
the matters found in tho«£xod and movable cesspools j 
of Paris, but in the ‘ Cours d’Agriculture,’ of M. la | 
Comte de Gasparm, I find an aualysis by MM. 
Payen and Boussingault of some matter taken from ! 
the cesspools of Lille, and in tho state in which it is j 
ordinarily used in the suburbs ofitliat city as manure, j 
This matter was found to contain on the average 0*205 | 

}>er cent of nitrogen, and thus, by tho rule observed 
in drawing up the above table, T9 512 kilogrammes of j 
it would be necessary to produce the same effoct upon ■ 
one hectaro of land as the ofltior manures there men¬ 
tioned. Tho wide difference between this quantity l 
and that (1333 kilogramme*) stated for the mixed 
human excrements in their undiluted state, would j 
load to tht conclusion that a very large proportion of 
water was present in tho matter scut from Lille, j 
unless wo are to attribute & portion of tho difference to 
tho accidental circumstance of tho bad quality oPtlue i 
matter. It appears that this is very variable, accord- j 
mg to tho stylo of living of tho arsons producing it. i 
‘ Upon tine siibjcct,’ M. Paulet Says, ‘the case of an 
agriculturist in tho noigkbouihood of Puna is cited, ; 
who bought the contents of the cesspools of one of the 
fashionable restaurants of tho Palais Itoval. Making 
a profitable speculation of it, ho purchased tl|» roattei i 
of tho cesspools of several barracks. Thia*bargain, 
howevor, resulted in a los3, for the produce from thi«> 
last matter came very short of that given by tho first.’ 1 
“ Poudretto weighs 70 kilogrammes the hectolitre • 
(154 lbs per 22 gallons), and the quantity usually 
spread upon one hectaro of land (2$ acros nearly) is j 
1750 kilogrammes, being at the rate of about 1542 lbs 
per acre English measure. 11 is cast upon tho land by 
tho hand, m tho manner that com is sown. 

“Poudretto packed in sacks vory soon destroys 
thonj, This is always the caso, whether it is whole 
or has boon newly prepared. 

“A sorious accideift occurred in 1818, on board a 
V8H$ol named 4h« Arthur , which sailed from Rouen 
with a cargo of poudretto for Guadaloupe. During 
the voyage a disoaae broke out on board which, carried 
off half the crew, and left the remainder in a deplorable 
state of health when they reached their destination, j 
It attacked also the men who landed tho cargo ; they ( 
all suffered in a greater or less degree. The poudretto ! 
was proved to havo been skipped during a wet season, i 
*ud to havo boon exposed before and during shipment, { 
in a manner to allow it to absorb a considerable 
quantity of moisture. Tho accident appears to have 
boon due to the subsequent fermentation of tho mass 
in the hold—increased to an intense degree by the 
moisture it had acquired, and by the heat of a tropical 
climate.« . 

“ M. Parent du*CMtelet, to whom the matter was 
referrod, recommended that to guard against similar 
accidents in future, the poudrette intended for expor¬ 
tation, iu order to doprive it entirely of humidity, 
should be mixed with an absorbent powdor, such os 
quicklime, and that it should bo packed in casks to 
protect it from moisture during the voyage.” 
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die Voirie. The following account of it, ifnd 
of the manufacture of po&drette, is curious in 
many respects.— 

# M The Jirea, which is about 40 acres in ex¬ 
tent, is cuYitlod into three irregular compart-* 
inents:— 

M 1. The s^tem of basins. 

M 2. The ground used fdr spreading and 1 
• drying the matter. » » 

“ 8. The plajee where the matter lsjieaped 
up after having been dried. 

“ THfe basins, standing fo* the most part in 
gradations, onp above another, by reason of' 
the slope of the ground, are sia»in number. 
ThejLwo upper ones, which are upon a level, 
first iWve the soil VpmA its arrival at the 
Voirie; t^Jfour oihers are receptacles for 
the more llqSjd portion as it gradually flows 
off.from tho tippia^basins. # 

“ There *s a gre^Kjifference in the cha¬ 
racter of the soil brought; that taken from 
the upper part of tho cesspools, and amount- ; 
ing to a large proportion of the whole, being j 
entirely liquid; while the remainder is more 
or less solid, according to the depth at which ! 
it is taken. The ;whole, however, during ; 
winter or rainy weather, is indiscriminately 
deposited in the tipper basins; but in dry 
weather, the nearly solid portion is at once 
thrown upon the drJing-ground.” * 

* “It is in tbo uppor basins,” adds tffo Reports, 

“ that tho first separation of tho liquids and solids 
takes place, tho latter falling to tbo bottom, and the 
former gradually flowing off through a sluice into the 
lower basins , This first separation, however, is by no 
means complete, tk*#onsidorablo deport taking place 
in the lower basins. The mass m the upper basins, ; 
after three or four years, then appears like a thick 
mud, half .liquid, half solid; it is of depth varying 
from la to }£ foot. In order entirely to got rid of the 
liquidfjjdeep channels arc then cut across tho mass, 
by which they are draiAed off, when the deposit soon 
becomes sufficiently stiff to permit of its being dug 
out and spread upon the drying-ground, where, to 
assist the desiccation, it is turned over two or three 
times a-day by moans of a harrow drawn by a horse. 

, » '‘Tho time necessary for tho requisite desiccation 
vanes a good deal, according to tho season of the year, 
the temperature, and tho dry or moist state of tho 
atmosphere. Ere yet it is entirely deprived of hu¬ 
midity, the matter is collectttjLmtcfhcaps, varying m 
sue usually from 8 to 10 yams high, and l|pm 00 
to 80 yards long, by 25 or yards wide. These 
heaps or mounds generally remain a twelvemonth 
untouched, sometimes even for t\fo ^»r throe years; ; 
but AS fast as the material is required, thoy aae 
worked from one of tho sides by moans of pickaxes, 
shovols, and rakes; tho pieces separated are then 
easily broken and reducod to powder, foreign sub¬ 
stances being carefully excluded. Tins operation, 
which is the Last the matter undergoes, is performed 
by women. The poudrette then appears like a mould 
of a grey-black colour, light, greasy to the touch, finfly : 
grained, and giving out a particular faint ;«id nau¬ 
seous odour. 

“ The finer particles of matter carried by the liquids 
into the lower basins, aud thero more gradually de¬ 
posited in combination with a precipitate from the 
urine, yield a variety of poudret^#, proferfed, by tho 
farmers, for its superior fertilizing properties. In this 
case the drying procoss is conducted more slowly and 
with more difficulty than in tho other, but more com¬ 
pletely. 

"tn general tho poudrette is driod with great diffi¬ 
culty; it appears to have an extreme affinity lor 


* The quantity of poudrette sold in 1818 
was:— ‘ ^ 

• At the Voirie .... 50,000 setiers * 
m Sent into the departments 20,000 „ 


Totyl sale . . , . . 70,000 „ 
at prices of 7, 8, and P francs *the setior. 

“ This is equal, at the average price of 
8 francs, to 22,400/. sterling. 

“ The refuse liquids, asrqpt as tfiey over- 
flow* the basins, or ore passed through the 
chemical works, are conducted into Ahe public 
sewers, and through tl^m *into the Seine, 
nearly opposite the Jardin des Plantes. They 
thus fall into the river at the very commence¬ 
ment of its course through Paris, and pollute ilm 
waters before they have reached the various 
wdrks lower down and near the Ventre of the 
city, tfyere they are raised and distributed for 
household purposes, for the supply of baths , and 
for the public foygttotins* 

“ ltats are found by thousands in the Voirie, 
and their voracity is such, that I have often 
known them, during a single night, convert 
into skeletons the carcasses of twenty horses 
which had been brought Sillier the evening 
•before. The hones are* burnt to heat the 
coppers, or to get rid of them. 

“ Sneaking of the disgusting practices at tho 
Voirie, Mr. Gisquet says, ‘ I have seen men 
stark naked, passing entire days in the midst 
of the basins, seeking fo# any objects of value 
thejr might contain. I have seen others fish¬ 
ing for the rotten fish the market inspectors 
huj caused to he thrown into the basins. Two 
cartloads of spoilt and stinking mackerel were 
thrown into the largest of the basins ; two 
hours afterwards all the* fish had disap¬ 
peared.’ 

“ The emanations from Voirie are, as 
may well be supposed, most powerfully of¬ 
fensive. To a stranger unaccustomed to the 
atmosphere surrounding thpm it would be > 
alir^ist impossible to make the tour of the ‘ 
basins without being more or less affected 
witli a disposition to nausea. Large and nu¬ 
merous bubbles j^ga» are seen constantly 
rising from a lake of urine and water, while 
evaporation of the most foul description is 
going on from many acres of* surrounding 
ground, upon which £he solid mat^^is spread 
to dry.” # 

The late M. Parent du Chalelet, a high 
authority on this matter, stated (in 1833) 

water; few substances give out moisture more slowly, 
or absorb it more greedily front tho air. 

“ A good deal of beat is generated in the heaps of 
desiccated matter. This is always sensible to the touch, 
and sometimes results in spontaneous combustion. 

“The intensity of this heat is not in proportion to 
the elevation of tfunperature of the atmosphere. It is 
promoted by moisture. The only means of extinguish¬ 
ing the firo when it is once developed is to turn overtho 
mass fixmi top to bottom, in order to expose it to tho 
air. Water thrown upon it, unless in veiy largo quan¬ 
tities. would only increase its activity.” 

* 41 heaped bushels each, English measure. 
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that the emanations frojn the Voirie were in¬ 
supportable pi thin a circumference of 2000 
metres (about a mile and a quarter, English 
measure); while tho Grinds carried theip 
sometimes, as was shown when an official 
inquiry was made as to .the ravages apd causes 
of cholera, 2£ irfiles^; and in certain states of 
the atmosphere, 8 Trench miles (no^ quite 
5 English miles). The same high authority 
has fllso*stated, that In addition to the omana- 
tions from the cesspool matter at the Voirie the 
greater part of the carcasses of about 1^*000 
horses, an'd between 25,000 and 30,000 smaller 
animals, were allowed to rdt upon the ground 
there. • 

To abate this nuisance a new Voirie was, 
more than 20 years since, formed in the 
forest df Bendy, 8 miles from Paris. It con¬ 
sists of eight hasms, four on each side*of the 
Canal de 1’Ourcq, arranged like those af Mont 
faucon. The area ofrthe^ basins is little 
short of 90,000 square yard£. and th%ir col¬ 
lective capacity upwards oi 201,000 cubic 
yards. The expectations of the relief that 
w.-uld he experienced from the establishment 
of the new Voirie in.the forest have not been 
realized. The movable cesspools only have a 
been conveyed there, by boats on the canal,* 
to be emptied; the empty casks being con¬ 
veyed back by the' same boats. The *basins 
are not yet full; for the conveyance by the 
Canal do 1’Ourcq is* costly, and in winter its 
traffic is sometimes suspended by its being 
frozen. In one year the cost of convbying 
these movable cesspools to Bondy was little 
short of 1500/, , * 

In the latest Report on this subject (1835) 
the Commissionens, of whom M. Parent du 
Chatelet was one, recommend that all the 
cesspool matter at the Voirifs should be dis¬ 
infected. M. Salmon, after a course of che¬ 
mical experiments (the Report-of the Com¬ 
mission states), disinfected and carbonized a 
mass of mud find filth, containing much 
organic matter, deposited (from a sewei*) on 
the banks of the Seine. * 

The Commissioner^ say, “ The discovery of 
M. Salmon awakened tne attention of the 
contractors of Montfaucon, who employed one 
of our most •skilful chemists to find for them 
a.means o| disinfection other than that for 
which M^Salmon had *taken out a patent. 
M. Sanson and some other persohs made 
similar researches, and from,their joint in¬ 
vestigations it resulted that disinfection might 
be equally well produced with tuff ashes, with 
carbonized turf, ftfid with the simple debris 
of this very abundant substance; and that 
the same success might be obtained with saw¬ 
dust, with the refuse matter of the tan-yards, 
with garden moiftd, so abundant in tin? efc- 
virons of Paris, and frith many other sub¬ 
stances. A curious experiment has even 
shown, that after mixing with a clayey earth 
a portion of faecal matter, it was only neces- 
Bai y> to carbonize this mixture to obtain a 


perfect disinfectant powder, Theory had al¬ 
ready indicated the Jesuit. 

This disinfection, however, lias not been 
carried out in the Voiries, nor in the manu¬ 
facture of poudrette. * 

F/om the account of the general refuse 
depositories of Paris we pass toihe particular 
receptacles or cesspools of the Trench capital. 

ThePpcisian cesspools or§ of two sorts i— « 

1. F}xed or excavated cesspools. 

2. Movable cesspools. 

“ In early times the excavated cessjmols or 
pits were constructed in the rudest manner, 
arid cleaned, out more o* les^ frequently, or 
utterly neglected, at the discretion of their 
owners. As the efitf increased in how¬ 
ever, and as the i&npeations Necessarily 
taking place into the soil accurelated in the 
lapse of centuries, the evil rypffrting was found 
to bo of grave magni^jjAf,calling tor prompt 
and vigorous interference on the part of the 
authorities, It appears certain that prior to 
the year 1819 (when a strict ordonnance 
was issued on the subject) tfye cesspools were 
very carelessly constructed. For the most 
part they were far from watfr-tight, and very 
probably wore not intended to be otherwise. 
Consequently, nearly that- whole of the liuid 
matter within them drained into the springs 
beneath the substratum, for become absorbed 
by the surrounding soil. Nor was tins the 
only evil; the basement walls of the houses 
became saturated witli tho offensive permea¬ 
tions, and the atmosphere, more particularly 
in tho interior of the dwell^gs, tainted with 
their exhalations, 

“ The movable cesspools, for the most part, 
consist simply of tanks or barrels, which, when 
full, are removed to some convenient s»ot for 
the purpose of their contents being disciTbrged. 
This form of cesspool, though not leading to 
that contamination of the substratum ■which 
is naturally induced by the fixed or exeafhted 
cesspool, may occasion many offensive nui¬ 
sances from carelessness in overfilling, or in 
the process of emptying.” 

M The movable rasspools ore of two kinds; 
the one,” says Mr. Rammell, “ extremely sim¬ 
ple *and primitive in construction, tho other 
more eomplhSitftd. The former retains all the 
refuse, both liquid and solid, passed into it; 
the latter retains only the solid matte?, the 
liquid being separated by a sort of strainer, 
and running off into another receptacle. 

“ The advantage of this separating np- 
ptsratus is, that those cesspools provided with 
it require to be emptied less frequently than 
the others; the solid matter being alono 
retained in the movable part. The liquid 
portion is withdrawn from the tank into which 
it is received by«pumping, 

“ The other kind of movable cesspool con¬ 
sists simply of a wooden cask set on end, and 
having its top pierced to admit the soil-pipe. 

It is intended to retain both solid and liquid 
matter. "When full, it is detached, and the 
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aperture in the top having been closed*!)}' n 
tight-fitting lid seeured , by tin iron bar placed 
across, it is removed, and an empty one im¬ 
mediately substituted for it. 

“ The movablo cesspool last described is 
much more generally usedthan the otb$f kind; 
very few ar<^fumished with the separating ap¬ 
paratus. But the use of either sort, 1 am told, 
is not on the increase. Th« majable cess¬ 
pools are foiftid, on the whole, to»’be more 
expensive than the fixed, besides entailing 
inaj$ inconveniences, on* of which is the 
frequent entrance of workmen upon the pre¬ 
mises for the purpese of removing them, which 
*eometimes has to be done every second or 
third'fi«ty. Moreover; »f“the cask becomes m 
the slightest ilognee Overcharged, there is un 
overflow oWintter.” 

Indeed,, the movable system of cesspools 
(it appears from further accounts) seems to 
be now adopted only in those places where 
fixed cesspools could not be altered in ac¬ 
cordance with the ordonnance, or where it 
is desired to .avoid tho first cost of a fixed 
cesspool. 

An ordonnance of 1819 enacts peremptorily 
that all cesspools, fixed or excavated, then 
existing, shall be. titered in accordance with its 
provisions upon the first subsequent emptying 
after the date of 'ihe enactment, “ or if that be 
found impracticable, they shall !*o filled up.” 
This full delegation of power to a contralised 
authority was the example prompting our 
late stringent enactments as to buildings and 
sewerage. M 

Tho French ordonnance pAvides also that 
the walls, arches, and bottoms of tho cesspools, 
shall be constructed of a very hard description 
of slond} known as “ pierres meuliCres" (mill¬ 
stone) ; tho mortar used is to he hydraulic 
lime and clean river sand. Eafch arch is to be 
3Q to 85 centimetres (12 to 14 inches) in 
thickness, and the walls 45 to 50 cenlSmbtres 
(18 to 20 inches); tho interior height not to 
be less than 2 metres (2 yards 0 inches). 
A soil-pipe is always to be placed in the 
middle of the cesspool^ it* interior diameter , 
is not to be less than 9J inches in pottery-ware 
piping, or 7| inches in hast iron. A vent-pipe, 
not less than 9J inches i*. diameter, is to be 
carried up to the level of the chimney-tops, 
or to that of the chimneys of the adjoining 
houses. This is, if possible, to divert tho 
smell from tho house to which the cesspool 
is attached. » 

“A principal object of the ordonnance & it is 
stated in the lleports, “was to cpsuro the 
cesspools being thenceforth made water-tight; 
so that further pollution of the substratum 
and springs might bo prevented ; and the 
provisions for its attnimpent have been ver» 
strictly enforced by the police. The present 
cesspools are, in faet, water-tight constructions, 
retaining the whole of the liquids passed into 
thorn until the same are withdrawn by artificial 
,means. Tho advantage has its attendant in- 


eonvenienees, and, moreover, has been dearly 
paid for; for, indeptm'dently of tho cost of the 
jjaUerations and the inoreased*cosl of making 
the cesspools in tko outset—the liquids ipj 
longer draining away by natural permeation 
—the constant expense of emptying them lias 
enormously increased. In .the better class of 
houses, where wat& is- fnoro freely used, the 
operation has now to be repeated every three, 
four, or five mouths,-whereas formerly the 
cesspool was emptied every eighteen months 
of two years. An increased water supply has 
■aifiled to the evil, moderate even now as the 
extent of that supply i«.” 

“ It is estimated that,, in the better class of 
houses, the daily quantity of Djatter, including 
tho water necessary fur cleanliness and^to 
pnsure the passage of the solids through the 
soil-pipe, passing into the cesspool from each 
individual, amounts to 1J litre (3-08 English 
pints). Foreign sub|tanoe9 are found in great 
abundance in# fce cesspools; the large soil- 
pipes permitting their easy introduction; so 
that the cesspool becomes the common re¬ 
ceptacle for a great variety of articles that it is 
desired secretly to get ijd of. Article 19 of the 
Police Itegulations clix'qpts# that nightmen find¬ 
ing any articles in tho cesspools, especitdly 
such as lead to tho suspicion of a crime or 
misdemeanor, shall make a declaration of the 
fact the same day to a Commissary of Police.’’ 

In all such matters the police regulations of 
Branco are far more stringent and exacting than 
those of England. 

“The cesspools vary considerably in foul¬ 
ness,” continues the lleport; “uni it is remark¬ 
able that those containing the greatest proportion of 

ater ait the most foul an£ dangerous. This is 
accounted for by the increased quantity of sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen gas evolved: and is more 
particularly the case where, from tlicir large 
size, or from the small number of people using 
them, much time is allowed for the matter to 
stagnate and decompose i» them. Soap-suds ’ 
a#o said to add materially to their offensive 
and dangerous condition. The foulness of the 
cesspools, therefore, would appear to be in direct 
proportion to tl 14 -cIea^ly habits of the inmates 
of the houses to which they respectively belong. 

Where urine predominates junmoniaeal TO - 
pours are given off in considerable quantities, 
and although these affect the ejwfcof thosl3 ex- 
poseefto them—and the nightmen suffer much 
from inflammation of Uiese organs—ng dangor 
to life resulfs. The inflammation, however, is 
often sufljpiently acute to produce temporary 
blindness, and from tlii% cause the men are at 
times thrown out of work for days together.” * 

* X did not hoar any of the London nightmen or 
sewcimeu complain of inflammation m the oyes, and 
i#> such effect was visible; uy that they suffered from 
temporary blindness, or were, indeed, thrown out of 
work from any such cause; they morel^ remarked 
that they were first oazsled, or “ daxeit,” with tho 
soil, but the labour tf tho Parisian is far more conti¬ 
nuous and regular than tho London nightman, owing 
in a great degree to tlio system of movable cesspools 
111 Puns. 
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The emptying of the cefepoole is the next 
point to he considered. 

No cesspool is allowed to he emptied in Paris,] 
(Hid no nightman's cart, containing soil, is al¬ 
lowed to be in. the streets from 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m, from October 1st. to March nor 

from 0 a.m. to 11 r.M. from April 1st to Sep¬ 
tember 30th. In the Printer season the fyiurs 
of labour permitted by law are ten, and in the 
summer season seven, Out of the twenty-flour; 
while in London the hours of night-work aro 
limited to five, without any distinction of sea¬ 
son. These" hours, however, only relate to toe 
cleansing of the fixed tesspofils of Paris. 

Fixed os excavated cesspools are emptied 
in^o carts, which are driven to the receptacles. 
As far as regards the removal of night-soil 
along the ctreflts, there are far more frequent 
complaints of stench and annoyance in Paris 
than in London. None of these cesspools can 
be emptied without authority from toe police, 
and the police exercise a vigifalt supervision 
over the whole arrangements; neither can any 
cesspool, after being emptied, he closed without 
a written authority, after inspection, by the 
Director of Health;,nor can a cesspool, if 
found defective wlfett emptied, be repaired 
without such authority. 

“ With regard to the movable cesspool." it 
is reported, “ the process of emptying is Very 
simple, though undoubtedly demanding a con¬ 
siderable expenditure qf labour. The tank or 
barrel, when filled, i§ disconnected from the 
soil-pipe, an empty one being immediately sub¬ 
stituted in its place, and the bung-hole being 
securely closed, it is conveyed away on a vehicle, 
somewhat resembling a brewer's dray {which 
holds about eight or.ten of them), to' the spot 
appointed as the depository of its discharged 
contents. The reipoval of movable cesspools 
is allowed to take place during the day." 

In opening a cesspool in Paris, precautions 
are always taken to prevent accidents which 
might result from the escape or ignition of the 
gases. « 

The general, not to say universal mode of 
emptying the fixed or excavated cesspools is to 
pump the contents into oloiSdMarls for trans¬ 
port. 

“ This operation is,” says Mr. Pammell, 

“ performed with two descriptions of pumps, one 
worfiing oneotfat may be called the hydraulic 
principle, the other on the pneumatic. In the 
former ^the valves are placed in tjje pipe com¬ 
municating between the cesspool anrl the cart, 
and the matter itself is pumped. Iip the latter, 
the valyes are placed Veyond the cart, and the 
air being pumped out of the cart, the matter 
flows into it to fill up the vacuum so occa¬ 
sioned. The real principle is of course tho 
same in both cases, the matter b$ing forced tip 
by atmospheric pressure,. One advantage of 
the pneumatic system is, that there are no 
valves to impede the free' passage of matter 
through the suction-pipe; another, that it per¬ 
mits the use of a pipe of larger diameter. 


‘ The cart employed for the pneumatic sys. 
tom consists of an iron cylinder, mounted 
sometimes upon four, but generally upon two 
wheels, the latter arrangement being ij>und tp 
be the more convenient. Previous to use at 
tho cesspool, the carts are drawn to a branch 
establishment, situate just within Jhe Barribre 
<fu Combat, where* they are exhausted of air 
with an qi^-pump, worked by sjeam power. A 
12-horse engine erected there isvmpable of ex¬ 
hausting five carts at the same time; the vacuum 
produced being equal to 28} inches (72 <Jsnti- 
mttres) of mercul-y. A cart (in good repair, 
and upon twocvheels) will preserve a practical 
vacuum for 48 hours after exhaustion." # 

The total weight of one of these caito^when 
full is about 3 tons and t ewt. Thls/ft some¬ 
what more than the weight of'thq«Sonlents of 
a London waggon employed in -night-soil car¬ 
riage. Three horses nrq^ttached to' each cart. 

When an opening into the cesspool has been 
effected, a suction-pipe on the pneumatic prin¬ 
ciple is laid from the cesspool to the cart. 
This pipe is 3-JJ inches in diameter, and is in 
separate pieces of about 10 feet each, with 
Olliers shorter (down even to 1 foot), to 
make up any exact length required. Two 
fcnuls are commonly used; one made of leather, 
having iron wire wound spirally inside to pre¬ 
vent collapse, the other of ccfppcr. The leather 
pipe is useck where a certain degree of pliabi¬ 
lity is required; tho copper for toe straight 
parts of the line, and for determined curves ; 
pieces struck from various radii being made 
for the purpose. ^ 

Gutta-percha"has been tried as a substitute 
for leather in toe piping, but was pronounced 
liable to split, and its use was abandoned. So 
with India-rubber m London. • • 

The communication between tho suction- 
pipe and the vehicle used by the nightraen is 
opened by withdrawing a plug by means of a 
forked*S-od into the “ recess ’’ (hollow) of trio 
machine, an operation tasking the muscn-,, 
lar powers of two men. This done, the cess¬ 
pool contents rush into the cart, being forced 
up by the weight Vif t£e atmosphere^o occupy 
the existing vacuum; this occupies about 
three minutes. The cart, however, is then but 
three-fourths filled with matter, the remaining 
fourth being occupied by the rarefied air pre¬ 
viously in toe cart, and by the air contained in 
the suction-pipe. This air is next withdrawn 
by the action of a small air-pump, worked usu¬ 
ally by two, but sometimes by one man. The 
nir-jfcump is placed on the ground at a little dis¬ 
tance frojn the aesspool cart, and communi¬ 
cates with it by a flexible India-rubber tube, an 
inch in diameter. Tho air, as fast as it is 
pumped out, is forced through another India- 
rubber tube- of similar dimensions, which com¬ 
municates with a furnace, also placed on the 
ground at a little distance from the air-pump, 
the pump occupying the middle spaoe between 
the cart and the furnaeo, the furnace and the 
pump being portable. To ascertain when the 
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•vehicle is full, a short glass tube is inserted in 
the end of the air-pipe (the end being? of 
brass), and through thio, with the help of a 
small lantern, the matter is seen to rise. 

« The number of carts required fbr each 
operation,” states Mr. Rammed, “ of coursl va* 
ries according to the size of the cesspool “to be 
emptied; but as these contain on the average 
about five earf-loads, that is %he number usu-' 
• ally sent.* » • 

“ In additio» to the carts for thesport 
of the night-soil, a light-covered spring van 
drawnaby one horse is used to cany the tools, 
<fco., required in the process. • 

“ These tooS corotist'of— • 

“ 1. An air-pump when the work is to be 
done on the pneumatic system, and of an hy¬ 
draulic pump when,it Is to bo done on the 
hydraulic system.* 

“ 2. About 50 mitres of suetion-pipo of va¬ 
rious forms hnd lengths, * 

“ 3. A furnace for tho purpose of burning 
the g#ses. 

“ 4. Wooden liods for the removal of the, 
solid night-soil. 

“ 5. Pails, a ladder, pincers, levers, ham¬ 
mers, and other syticles.” 

I have hitherto spoken of the Pneumatic 
System of emptying tho Parisian cesspools. 
The results of the Hydraulic System are so 
similar, as regards tfene, &c., that only a brief 
notice is required. The hydraulic, pump is 
worked by four men; it is placed on tho ground 
in the place most convenient for the operation, 
and the cart is filled in the space of from three 
to five minutes. , — 

A furnace is used. * 

“ The furnace,” says tho Beport, “ consists 
of a sheet-iron cylinder, about nine inches in 
diameter, Jhurced with small holes, and covered 
with a "conical cap t<f prevent the flame spread¬ 
ing. The-vent-pipo first communicates under¬ 
neath with a small reservoir, intended to 
contain the matter in case tho opcAtion 
should be carried too far. A pieco is inserted 
in the bottom of this reservoir, by unscrewing 
which it may he emptied. The furnace is 
sometimes fixed upon a plank, which rests 
upon two projecting pieces Dehind the ent-t.” 

An indicator is also used to show the advance¬ 
ment of the filling of the cart ;*a glass tube 
and a oork float are the chief portions of the 
apparatus of the indicator. 

“ Towards the end of tho operation, when 
the quantity of matter remaining in the cess¬ 
pool, although sufficiently 41uid, is too shallow 

• 

* It must bo rocolloctod, to account for thosgreator 
quantity of mattor between the cesspools of Tans and 
t ondun, that the French fixed cesspool, from the 
greater average of inmates to each house, must neces¬ 
sarily contain about three times and a half as much as 
that of a Loudon cosbpooI. If Jtie dwdtlovB in a 
Parisian house, instead of averaging twenty-four, 
averaged botweon seven auteeight, aa in London, the 
cesspool contents in Paris would, at the above rate, 
be between four and five tons (as it is in London) for 
the average of each house. 


for pumping, it is scooped into a large pail; 
and, the end of the suction-pipe being Intro¬ 
duced, drawn up iifto the c.ajt. When the 
matter is in too solid a stats to* pass through 
tne pipe, it is carried to the cart in hods, un» 
less it is in considerable quantity. In that 
case it is removed in vessels called tinette j, 
in the shape of a ^truncated cone, holding 
each about 3£ cubio*feeK These vessels are 
closed with a lid, and are lifted into an open 
waggqn for transport." • 

Of these two systems the pneumatic is the 
mote costly, and is likely to be supplanted by 
the hydraulic. Each system, according to Mr. 
Bammell, is still kt nuisance, as, in spite of 
every precaution, the gases escape the moment 
the cesspool emptying is commenced, aijd 
vitiate the atmosphere. They force their way 
vqpy often through the joints of pipes, and 
are insufficiently consumed in the furnaces. 
Mr. Bammell mentions his having twice, 
after witnessing two of these operations, suf¬ 
fered from attiteis of illness. On tho first 
occasion, the Aen omitted to burn tho foul 
air, and tho atmosphere being heavy with 
moisture, the odour was so intense that it was 
smelt from the Rue du Part Mahon to the Rue 
Menars, more than 400 yards distant. 

The emptying of the cesspools is let by con¬ 
tract, the commune acting in the light of a 
proprietor. To obtain a contract, a man must 
lmve license or permission from the prefect of 
police, and such license only granted after 
proof that tho applicant isf provided with the 
necessary apparatus, carts, &c., and also with 
a suitable dep6t for the reception of the 
pvflnps, corts, &o., when not in use. The 
stock-in-trade of a contractor is inspected at 
least twioe*a-ycar, and if fqund inadequate or 
out of repair tho license is commonly with¬ 
drawn. The “{-angs’’of nightmen omployed 
by tho contractors are fixed by the law at four 
men each (the number employod in London), 
but without any legal provision on the subject. 
The terms of these contracts are not stated, - 
but <hey appear to-have ceased to he under¬ 
takings by individual capitalists, being all in 
the hands of companies^’"known as compagnies 
dc vidanges (filthseoiTipames). Therfe arc now 
eight companies in Paris carrying on these 
operations. More than half <tf the whole 
work, however, is accomplished one com¬ 
pany, the “ Compagmc Richer." rt v J*e capital 
invested*in their working stock is said to ex¬ 
ceed 4,800,000 francs (200,0001.). Thejsnow 
require the labour of 350 horses, and the use 
of 120 vehicles of different descriptions. 

The construction of a cesspool in Paris oosts 
about 181. as an average. The houses con¬ 
taining from 30 to 70 inmates may have two, 
and occasionally more, cesspools. Taking the 
aoerSge at one and a half, tbfe capital sunk in a 
cesspool is 271. Mr. Jammed says 

“ Adopting these calculations of the number 
of cesspools to each house, and their cost, and 
allowing only the small quantity of 1| litre (3-08 
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pints) of matter to each individual, the annual 
expense of the cesspool system in Paris, per 
house containing 24 persons, will be,— 

“ For interest, at 0 per cent upon capitid 
sunk in works of construction, l/. 7 S . 

“ For extraction and removal of matter,’ 
5 L n*. 

“ Total, 6/. 18* 

“ The annual expense liar inhabitant \jill be 
5*. 9d. 

“ The latter, thene may be taken as the 
average yearly sum per head actually paid by 
that portion of the inhabitants of Paris il ho 
use the cesspools, ” * 

The following, among others before shown, 
are the conclusions arrived at by Mr. K:un- 
mell, 

* 1. “ That with the most perfect regulations, 
and thesippljpatiou of machines constructed 
upon scientific principles, the operation of 
emptying cesspools is still anuisance, not only 
to the inmates of theliopseto which it belongs, 
but, to those of the neighbouring houses, and 
to persons passing in the street! 

2. “ That the cesspool system of Paris pre¬ 
sents an obstacle to the proper extension of 
the water supply, oipl consequently represses 
the growth of habfcs«of personal and domestic 
cleanliness, tvith their immense moral results;’ 
and that in this respect it may be said to be 
inconsistent with a high degree of emlkation 
of the masses of any community. . 

3. “ That, compare^ with a tubular system of 
refuse drainage, it is au exceedingly expensive 
mode of disposing of the fteeal refuse of a town.” 

Of the Emptying 017 Tim London Cesspools 
bv i’uiir and Hose. , 

r 

Having now ascertained the quantity of wet 
house-refuse annually deposited in the cess¬ 
pools of the metropolis, the next step is to 
show the means by which those 15,000,000 
cubic feet of cesspoolage arc removed, and 
whence they are conveyed, as well as the con¬ 
dition of the labourers engaged in the business. 

There arc tw o methods of removing the soil 
from the tanks;— 

1. 15y pump and liosS, nr the hydraulic 
method; 

2. By shovel and tube, or manual labour. 

# The first of these is the new French mode, 

and the wSfcr the old English method of per¬ 
forming the work. The distinctive fefcturo be- 
tweeirthc two S, that in the on^ case the. refuse 
is discharged by means of pipes into the sewers, 
and in the other that it is conveyed by means 
of carts to some distant night-yard. 

According to the French method, therefore, 
the cesspoolage ultimately becomes sewage, the 
refuse being deposited in a cesspool for a greater 
or a less space ofVime, and finally dischaS’gSi 
into the sewers; so thj.t it is a kind of inter¬ 
mediate process betweep the cesspool system 
and the sewer system of defecating a town, 
being, as it were, a compound of the two. 


The great advantage of the sewer system, as < 
contradistinguished from the cesspool system 
of defecation, is, thatrit admits of the wet refisse 
being removed from the neighbourhood of the 
house as soon as it is produced j while the ad¬ 
vantage of the cesspool system, ai oontiV 
distinguished from the sewer system, is, that it 
prevents the contamination of the river whence 
•the town draws its principal supply of water. 
The cessjwol system of defecation remedies 
the mafji evil of the sewer system, and the 
sewer system the main evil of the cesspool 
system. The Frafich mode of emptying,cess¬ 
pools, however, appeal’s to have the peculiar 
property of combining the ill Meets of both 
systems without the advantages of either. The 
refuse of the house' sot only remains rotting 
and seething formontlfo upder the noses of the 
t household, but it is ultimately—that is, alter 
more than a year’s decomposition—washed into 
1 the stream frofii which'the inhabitants are sup¬ 
plied with water, and so returned to them di¬ 
luted in the form of aqua pura , for waging, 
cooking, or drinking. The solo benefit accru¬ 
ing from the French mode of nightmuuship is, 
that it performs a noisome operation in a com¬ 
paratively cleanly manner; but surely this is a 
small compensation fertile evils attendant upon 
lit. The noses of those who<ircier stagnant cess¬ 
pools to rapid sowers cannot be so particularly 
sensitive, that for tile sake * f avoiding the smell 
of tlio nightman's cart they would rutker that 
its contents should be discharged into the 
water that they use for household puiposes. 

The hydraulic or pump-aud hose method of 
emptying the cesspools is now practised by the 
Court of Scwbrs, who introduced the process 
into London in the winter of 1847. The ap¬ 
paratus used in this country consists of au 
hydraulic pump, which is generally flaa»cl six 
or eight feet distant from, iut souieUmdk close 
to, the cesspool—indeed, on its edge. It is 
worked by two men, “just up and down,” as 
one m the labourers described it to nte, “ lino a 
fire-engine.” A suction-pipe, with an iron 
nozzle, is placed in the cesspool, into which is' 
first introduced a deodorising fluid, in the pro¬ 
portion, as well* as can be estimated, of a pint 
to a tquure yard ol matter, and diluted with 
water from the fire-plugs. 

The pipes aura of leather, the suction-pipes 
being wrapped with spring-iron wire at the 
joints. India-rubber pipes were used, tuid 
“ answered very tidy,” one of the gangers told 
me, but they were too expensive, the material 
being soon worn ou*: they were only tried fivo 
o%six months. The pipes now employed differ 
in no inspect of size or appearance from tlia 
leathern fire-engine pipes; and as the work is 
always done in the daytime, and no smell arises 
from it, the neighbourhood is often alarmed, and 
people begindo ask where the fire is. One out- 
sideman said, “ Why, that's always asked. I've 
been asked—ay, I daTe say a hundred times 
in a day—’Where’s the fire? where's, the 
fire ? ’ ” A cesspool, by this process, Uos.bjen 
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• emptied into a sewer at 800 yard* distant. 
The pipe is placed within the nearest gullyMble, 
down which the xnatte& is washed into the 
sewer. 'When the ee#spool is emptied, it is 
well sluiced with water; the water is pumped 
ijfto theltewer, and tlfen the work is complete; 

The pumping is occasionally very hard "work, 
making the shoulders and backache grievously; 
indeed, sozne%esspools have been found so long* 
neglected, and m choked with, rags and rub¬ 
bish, that manual labour had to be r£s©rted to, 
and the matter dug and tubbed out, after the 
old mede of the nightmen. « A square yard of 
cesspoolage is cleared out, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, in*an h#ur ,-*while an#verage dura¬ 
tion of time for the cleansing of a regularly- 
sized cesspool is from throe to four hours. 

A pneumatic punjp, yith an iron cart, drawn 
by two horses (similar to the French inven¬ 
tion), was tried as an experiment, but -discon¬ 
tinued in afortniglit. * 

For the hydraulic method of emptying cess¬ 
pools, a gang of four men, under the direction 
of a ganger, who makes a fifth, is required. 

The division of labour is as follows :— 

1. The pumpmen, who, as their name im¬ 
plies, work the engine or pumps. 

2. The holeman, who goes into the cesspool 
and stirs up the mutter, so as to make it as fluid 
as possible. 

3. The outsidemsm, whose business it is to 
attend to the pipe, which reaches frona the cess¬ 
pool, along the surface of the street, or other 
place, to the gullyhole. 

4. The ganger, who is the superintendent 

of the whole, aifljis only sometimes present at 
the operation; lie is not unfrequently engaged, 
while one cesspool is being emptied, in mailing 
an examination or anynecossary arrangement 
for tlj opening of another. Ho also gives 
notice (acting nrnlef the instruction of the dork 
of the wofiks) to the water company of the dis¬ 
trict that the pumps will he at work in this or 
that place, a notice generally given a day in 
"'•v-uice, and the water is supplied gratuitously, 
from a street fire-plug, and used at, discretion, 
some cesspool contents requiring three times 
more water than others *p liquefy them suf¬ 
ficient for pumping. • 

The cesspool-pumping -fangs are six in num¬ 
ber, each consisting of five mt-n* although the 
“ outsideman" is sometimes a strong youth of 
seventeen or eighteen,. The whole work is 
done by a contractor, who makes an agree¬ 
ment with the Court of Sewers, and finds the 
necessary apparatus, appointing his own la¬ 
bourers. All the present labourers, however, 
hove been selected as trusty men fronwamong 
the flushermen, the contractor concurring in 
the recommendation of the clerk of the works, 
or the inspector. The eesspool-sewermen work 
in six districts. Two division* (eastSmd west) 
of "Westminster; Finsbury and Holborn; 
Surrey and Kent; Tower Hamlets (now in¬ 
cluding Poplar) ; and the City. The districts 
vary ia size, but there is usually a gang devoted 
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to each: In case of emergency, however, a 
gang from an6ther t district (as among the 
flushermen) is sent to expeditg any pressing 
YOik. All the' men" aro paid 'by the job, the 
payment being 2s. each per jobfto the pump¬ 
men and holeman, and 3s. to the ganger; 
but in addition to the 2s. per job, the holeman 
has fid. a-day extra ;,and the? outsideman has 
fid. o-rflay deducted from fhc 4s. he would earn 
in two jobs, which is a frequent day’s work. 
The njen told me that thdy had four-or four and 
a-half days' work (or eight orinine jobs) every 
we^Ji; but such was the case moj-e particu¬ 
larly when the householders were less cog¬ 
nizant of the wdk-k, aifd did not think of 
resorting to it; now, I am assured, the men’s 
averago employment may he put at five da^s 
a week, or ten jobs. 

.The perquisites of these workq*en are none, 
except the householder sends them some re- 
freshrfient on his own accord. There may he 
a perquisite, but very jrarcly, occurriiig to the 
holeman, sliouUl Be find anything in the soil; 
but the finding's far less common than among 
the nightmen, with whom the process goes 
through different stages. I did not hear among 
eesspool-sewermen of a*vthing being found 
[by them or by their comrades; of course, when 
"the soil is once absorbed into the pipe, it is 
unseen on its course of deposit down the 
gullVHoie. . 

The men have no trade societies, and no 
arrangements of any equivalent nature; no 
benefit clubs or sick chits, for which their, 
number, indeed, is too small; or, as my in¬ 
formant sometimes wound up in a climax, 
“ No, nothing that way, fir.’’ They are sober 
and industrious men, chiefly married, and with 
families. Into further statistics, however, of 
diet, rent, for., I need not enter, concerning so 
small a body; ihey are the same ns among 
other well-conducted labourers. 

The men find their own dresses, which are 
of the same cost, form, and material as I hare 
described to pertain to the "flushermen; also 
theft own “picks" nnd shovels, costing re¬ 
spectively ?s. Orf. and 2s. 3d. each. 

One cesspool-sew£mwt told me, that when 
he was first a mefiibcr of one of those gangs he 
was “ awful abused” by the “ regular night- 
men,” if he came across any of 8iem “ as was 
beery, poor fellows; ” but that ha^ t all passed 
over no^. * ’* 

The total sum paid to tlio six gangs of la¬ 
bourers in tho'eourso of the year would, St the 
rate often cesspools emptied per week, amount 
to the following:—- 

* Yearly Total. 

12 pumpmen, 10 jobs a-week each, 

20*. per week, or 521. per year, each . JE624 

Cjiolemen, ditto, ditto, with 2s. Cut. 

#week extra • . . * . . 851 

0 outsidemen, 20s. c,week, less by 
fid. a-dny, or 2s. fid. a^week, 451. 10s. 

a-year.SHH5 

Carried forward . . £Ui71 
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Yearly Total 

Brought forward . . . £12?1 

C gangers, 30s. a-week e»ch, or ’~8/. 



£1730 


Any householder, &f., who applies to the 
Court of Sewers/ or to any oflicer of the court 
■whom he may know,has his cesspool cleansed 
by the hydraulic method, in the same way as 
lie might employ any tradesman to c^o any j 
description of work proper to his calling. The 
charge (by the Court of Sewers) is 5 s. of Os. 
per square yard, according to pipeage, &c. 
required; a cesspool* emptied by this system 
costs from 20s. to 30s. The charges of the J 
nightmen, who have to employ horses, &c., are 
necessarily higher. 

Estimating that throughout London f 
GO cesspools are emptied by the liy- ,* 
draulic method every week, or 3120 
every year, and the chfirgc £>}* each to 
he on an average 25s., we hav» for the 
gross receipts . . 3120 x 25s. »£3900 

And deducting from this the sum 
paid for labour.1730 

It shows a profit <$i . . • . i?21Gl« 

This is upwards of 123 per cent; but out 
of this, interest on capital and wear &rfd‘ tear 
of machinery have to be paid. 

During the year ,1851, I am credibly in- 
.formed that as rndny as 3000 sewers were 
emptied by the hydraulic process; and calcu¬ 
lating each to have contained the average 
quantity of refuse, \iz. five tons or loads, or 
about 180 cubic feet, we have an aggregate of 
540,000 cubic feet of cesspoolage ultimately 
carried off by the sewers. This, however, is 
only a twenty-seventh of the pntirc quantity. 

The sum paid In wages to the men engaged 
in emptying these 3000 cesspools by the hy¬ 
draulic process would, at the rate of 2 s. per 
man to the four members of the gang, and 
3s. to the ganger, or 11s. in all for each dess- 
pool, amount 1650/., which is 1 SO/, and 250 
cesspools less than thq amolmt above given. 

Statement of a Cesspoo^-Sew-eudian. 

I give the following brief and characteristic 
stfotemenir^hicli is peculiar in showing the 
habitual restlessness of the mere labourer. My 
informant was a stout, hale-looMng man, who 
had rarely known illness. Ail these sort of 
labourers (nightmen included) scout the notion 
of the cholera attaching them ! 

“ Work, sir ? Well, I think I do know what 
work is, and has known it since I was a child ; 
and then I was set-to help at the weaving. My 
friends were weavers at Norwich, and 20 jkanx 
ago, uRtil steam pulled working men down from 
being well paid and well off, it was a capital 
trade. Why, my father could sometimes earn 
3/. at hie work as a working weaver; there was | 


money for ever then; now 12 s. a-week is, I be- * 
lie*3, the tip-top earnings of his trade. But 
I didn't like the confinement or the close air in 
the. factories, and so, when I grew big enough, 
I went to ground-work in the city (so he fre- 
querftly called Norwich}; I call gro&nd-wolk 
such‘Us digging drains and the like. Then 
I ’listed into the Marines. Oh, I hardly know 
*whal made me; men does foolish things and 
don’t know why; it’s human natur. I’m sure 
it wasrf^t'the bounty of 31. that tempted me, 
for I was doing middling, and sometimes had 
night-work as w#ll as ground-work to do. 

I was then sent to Sheerness and put on 
board the Thunderer Ynaivof-whr, carrying 84 
guns, as a marine. She sailed through the 
Straits (of Gibraltar), and was tlireo years 
and threo months blooka^ing the ‘Dardanelles, 
and cruising among the islands. I never saw 
anything like such fortifications as at the Dar¬ 
danelles ; why, there was mortals there as 
would throw a ton weight. No, I never heard 
of their having been fired. Yes, we some¬ 
times got leave for a party to go ashore on 
one of the islands. They called them Greek 
islands, but I fancy as how it was Turks near 
the Dardanelles. O -yes, the men on the 
islands was civil enough to us; they never 
spoke to us, and we ne^or spoke to them. 
The sailors sometimes, and indeed the lot of 
us, would have hits of larks with them, laugh¬ 
ing at ’em-and taking sights at ’em and such 
like. Why, I’ve seen a fine-dressed Turk, 
ono of their grand gentlemen there, when 
a couple of sailors has each been taking a 
siglitr at him, and dancing jjip shuffle along 
with it, make^each on ’em a low bow, as solemn 
as could he. Perhaps he thought it was away 
of being civil in our country! I’ve seen some 
of the head ones stuck over with*- socmany 
knives, and cutlasses, and belts, and fhstols, 
and things, that he looked like a cutler’s shop- 
uwidow. We were ordered heme at last, and 
after being some months in barracks, wfiich 
I didn’t relish at all, were paid off at Plymou th 
Oh, a barrack life’s anything butt pleasant,Tut** 
I’ve done with it. After that I was eight years 
and a quarter *a gentleman’s servant, coach¬ 
man, «»r anything (m Norwich), and then got 
tired of that and came to London, and got to 
ground and sewer-work, and have been on 
the sewers above five years. Yes, I prefer the 
sewers to the Greek islands. I was one of the 
first set as worked a pump. There was a great 
many spectators; I dare say as there was 40 
skientific gentlemen* I’ve been on the sewers, 
fishing and pumping, ever since. The houses 
wo clean out? all says it’s far the best plan, 
ours is. ‘ Never no more nightmen,’ they say. 
You see, sir, our plan’s far less trouble to the 
people in the house, and there’s no smell- 
least I never fonpd no smell, and it’s cheap, 
too. In time the nightmen ’ll disappear; m 
course they must, there’s so many new dodges 
comes up, always some one of the working 
classes is a being ruined. If it ain’t steam, 
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•it’s something else as knocks the bread out of which are perpetrated in London against 
their mouths quite as quick." • society. 

« “ It is a curious fact, that the parties who 

Of the Pbesent Disposal of the Night-Soil. charge of these two prcnA»es were each 

(lead to the foulness .of their own most pesti- 
Ifwouh?appear, according to the previous cal. lential nuisances. The nightman’s servant 
dilations, that of the If),000,000 cubic 'feet of accused the premises, of the manure manu- 
hou^e-refuse annually deposited in the cess- iacturer*as the source of perpetual foul smells, 
pools of the^netropolis, abftut 500,000 cubic* but thought his yaifl free from any particular 
feet aro pumpec^ by the French process into cause*of complaint; while the servant of the 
the sewers; consequently there stiff Remains patent manure manufacturer diligently and 
about 14,500,000 eubio.feefc, or about 404,000 earnestly asserted the perfect freedom of his 
londsjrto be disposed of by otter means. I shall master’s yard from foul exhalations ; but * 
now proceed to explain how the eesspoolage considered that the raking .up of the drying 
proper, that i£ to %ay, that whi<^i is removed niglit-soil on the *other*side of the wall was 
by cartage rather than by being discharged ‘ quite awful, and enough to kill anybody.’ 
into the sewers, is ultimately got rid of. “ Immediately adjoining thq patent nm- 

Until abefut twenty gnonths ago, when the nure manufactory is the establishment of*a 
new sanitary regulations concerning the dis- bqttle merchant. Ho complained mo in 
posal of night-soil come into operation, the the strongest terms of tho I5penses arid 
cesspool matter was “shot” irf a night-yard, annoymnets lie had been put to through (he 
generally also a dust-yard. These were the emanations which floated in the atmosphere 
yards of the parish contractors, and were having causedbottles to spoil the nine 
situate in Maiden-lane, Paddington, &c., &c. which was picked in such as had not been 
Any sweeper-nightman, or any nightman, was very recently washed. He was compelled fre- 
permitted by the proprietor of one of these quently to change his straw, and frequently to 
places to deposit his night-soil there. For wash his bottles, and considered that unless 
this the depositor received no payment, the the nuisance could be suppressed, he would 
privilege of having V a shoot” being accounted *be compelled to leave his present premises.” 
sufficient. This and similar places were suppressed 

There were, till within these six or eight soon efter the passing of the sanitary mea- 
years, I was informed, 60 places v^here cess- sures o£ September, 1848. 
pool manure could be shot. These included The cesspool refuse, which was disposed of 
the nightmen’s yards and the wharves of manure for, manure, was at tliaVtime first shot into 
dealers (some of the small coasting vessels recesses in the night-yard, where it was mixed 
* taking it as balj^st); but as regards the cess- with exhausted hops procured from the brew- 
pool filth, there are now none of these places Infbses, which were said to absorb the liquid 
of deposit, though some little, I was told, might portions, when stirred up with the matter, and 
be done by stealth. _ _ to add notfonly to the consistency of the mass, 

Of «ne '#f these night-yard factories Dr.Gavin but to its readier portability lor land manure 
gave, m 1848, tlie following account:— or for stowage in a barge. .It was also mixed 

“ On the western side of Spitalflclds work- with littered stfraw from tbe mews, and with 
house, and entering from a street called Queen- stable manure generally. An old man who 
street, is a nightman’s yard. A heap of dung had worked many years—he did not know how 
Ji&fL refuse of every description, about the size many—in one of these yawls, told me that. 
of a tolerably large house, lies piled to the left whan this night-soil was “ fresh shot and first 
of tho yard; to the right is an artificial pond, mixed ” (vsith the hops, <fcc.),Vhe stench was 
into which the contents of cesspools are thrown, often dreadful. “How we stood it,” he said, 
The contents are allowed? to desiccate#n tlie “ I don't know ; J>utfWe*did stand it.” 
open air; and they are frequently stirred for In one of tlie night-and-dust-yards, I ascer- 
that purpose. The odour which was given off tained that as many as 50 loads* half of ttiem 
when the contents were raked up,*to give me waggon-loads, have been shot from the pro- 
an assurance that there was nothing so very priotor’s own carts, and from thberyls of the 
bad in tlie alleged nuisance, drove me from nightman “ using ” the yard, in one morning, 
the place with the utmost speed. . but the average “ shoot ” was about teruloads 

“ On two sides of tlii% horrid collection of (half a waggon) a-day for six days m the week, 
excremental matter was a patent manure majju- Of the mo^e of manufacture of this manure, 
factory. To the right in this yard was^a large a full account has been gi#en in the details of 
accumulation of dung, &c., but to the left there the cesspool system of Paris, for the process 
was an extensive layer of a compost of blood, was tho same in London, although on a much 
ashes, and nitric acid, which gave out the smaller scale; and indeed tlie manufacture 
most horrid, offensive, and* disgusting con- .was el deity in tho h arris of Frenohmen. 
centration of putrescent odours it has ever The manure was, after it had been deposited 
been my lot to be the victim of. The whole for periods varying froln one month to five or 
place presented a most foul and filthy aspect, six, sold to farmers *and gardeners at from 
and an example of the enormous outrages 4s. to 5s. tlie cart-load, although 4s., I was in- 
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formed, might have been the general average, which he does what he pleases. It is mixed • 
The cesspool matter, considered per se , was witfi other refuse, I was told, at present, and 
not worth, of late years'I am told, above 2s. kept as compost, oraised on the land, but the 
a ton (or a load, which is sometimes rathep change is too recent for the establishment of 
more and sometimes lees than a ton), 1$ any systematic traffic in the article, 
i was when mixed that the price was Li. to • * 1 * 

6s. a ton. This cesspool filth was sh^t on the Cl THE Wouxino Nightmen and the 
premises of the manufacturer gratuitously, ns Mode of Work 

it was in any of lhe*nigfit-yards. It was not * • ’ 1 

until it hod been kept some time, and had Nigutwodk, by the provisions of the Police • 
been mixed (generaHy) with other mapures, Act, is to be commenced before twelve at 
and sometimes with road-sweepings, that this night, nor continued beyond five in the morn- 
manure was used in gardens; for it wasjfoid ing, winter andsiifnmeralike. .This regulation 
that if this* had not been done, its ammoniacal is known among the niglitmcn as the “legol I 
vapours would have bt-en absorbed and retained hours,” and ^ends, in njeasifre, to account i 
by tbe leaves of the fruit-trees. for the heterogeneous class of labourers who j 

# This nigh I-*?oil manure was devoted to two still seek nightwork,* for strong men think 
purposes—to the manufacture of deodorized 
and portable manure for exportation (chiejly 
, to our sugar-growing colonies), and \o the 

fertilization of the land around London. me he was partial to nightwork,‘and always 

When manufacture^ into manure it was looked out for it, everT when in daily employ, 
shipped—in new casks genA dll v, the manure os “ it was sometimes like found money.” The 
i casks of the outward voyagS being trans- scavengers, sweeps, dustmen, and labourers 
j formed into the brown sugar casks of the home- known as ground-workers, are anxious to 
j ward-bound vessels. I ivas told by a seaman obtain nigbt-work when out* of regular em- 
! who some years ago/sailod to the West Indies, ployment; and, ten years &$d more since, it 
j that these manuTe ecasks in damp weathor was often an available and remunerative re- 
| gave out an unpleasant odour. * source. * 

> It was only to the home cultivators who re- Night-work is, then, essentially, and perhaps 
j sided at no groat distance from a night-yard, necessarily, extra-work, rather than a distinct 
j from fivo to six miles or a little mere, that calling followed by n separate class of workers, 
j this manure was sol^to be carted away ; their The generality of nigbtmen are scavengers, or 
' attendance at, the m'arkets with carts, wnggqns, dustmen, or chimney-sweepers, or rubbish - 
j and horses, giving them facilities of conveying carters, or pipe-layers, or ground-workers, or 
j the manuro at a cheap rate. But upwards of coal porters, carmen or stabjemen, or men 
I three-fourths of the \yliole was sent m barges working for the market-gardtmers round Lon- 
j into the more distant country parts, having a don—all either in or out of employment. Per- 
j ready water communication either by the haps there is not at tho present time in tho 
| Thames or by canal. whole metropolis a working night*an who is 

j The purchases nearer liopic conveyed it solely a working nightman/ * 

( away in his own Cart, and with his own horses, It is almost the same with the master-night- 
j which had perhaps come up to town laden with men. Thoy are generally master-chimney - 
cabbages to Covont Garden, or bay to Cum- sweepers, scavengers, rubbish - carters, *aml 
j ■ berland-market., tho cart being made water- builders. Some of the contractors for the p ublic 
j tight for the purpose. The “legal hour#’ to street seavengery, and the house - dust -Tim ’ 

1 bo observed ii/the cleansing of cesspools, and emptying, are (or have been) among the largest 
j the transport of the contents upon such employers of nightmen, but only in their indivi - 
j cleansing, not being requited to be observed in dual trading capacity,for they have no contracts 
I this second transport of the cesspool manure, with the parishes concerning the emptying of , 
it was cartedrfiway at any hour, as stable dung cesspools; indeed the parish or district corpo- 
nmvis, rations have nothing to do with the matter. I 

. It is not possible at the present time, when have already shown, that among the best- 
night-yards aro no longer permitted i<f exist in patronised master - nightmen are now the 
Lon Am, and the manufacture qjHhe night-soil Commissioners of the Court of Sewers, 
manure is consequent!}^ suppressed, to ascer- Por how long a period tlie master and work- 
tain the precise quantities disposed of com- it^ chimney-sweepers and scavengers have 
meroially, in a fonder state of things. - been the master and labouring nightmen I am 
The money returns to the master-nightman unable to discover, but it may be reasonable to 
for the manure he now collects need no assume that this connexion, as a matter of 
figures. Ihe law requires him to refrain from trade, existed in the metropolis at the com- 
j snootmg tlns soil*m his own*.yard, or in dm/ niencemeeit of tlcfe eighteenth century, 
j iBhabfted part of the rqptropolis, and it is shot The police of Paris, as I have shown, have full 

on the nearest form to^wlnch he has access, control over cesspool cleansing, but tbe police 
I “ erel y I° r ,^ e privilege of shooting it, the of London are instructed merely to prevent 
j lftrmer paying nothing for tho deposit, with xyght-work being carried on at a later or earlier 


little of devoting a parfeoflhe night, as well as 
the working hours of the day, to toil. A rub¬ 
bish-carter, a very powerfully-built man, told 
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•period than “ the legal hours still a few^mi- 
nutea either way are not regarded, and the legal 
hours, I am told, are alm&t always adhered to. 

Nightwork is carried on—and has been so 
carried qji, within the jnemory of the oldest*men 
in the trade, who had never heard their prede¬ 
cessors speak of any other system—after this 
method:—-A^jang of four yien (exclusive of, 
those who have the care of tlio horses, and who 
drive the night-carts to and frofh tlicvs'iencs of 
the men’s labodrs nt tlio cesspools) ale set to 
work. The labour of' the gang is divided, 
ihoujfh not witli any individual or especial 
strictness, as fallows 

1. The holrman , *>Vho goes iutiPthc cesspool 
and fills the tub. 

2. The royeman , who Vaises the tub when 

filled. ^ * * 

3. The Uthmcn\ of whom there are two), who 

carry away +<he tub when raised, and empty it 
into tlio cart. • 

The mode of work may bo thus briefly de¬ 
scribed:—Within a foot, or even less sometime.', 
though often as much as lliroe feel, below 
the surface of the ground (when the cesspool 
away from the house) is what is called the“ main 
hole.” This is thb opening of the cesspool, and 
is covered with llag stones, removable, wholly or 
partially, by means or tlio pickaxe. If the, re* 


pool bo immediately # undcr the privy, the iloor- 
ing, &e., is displaced. Should the soil be near 
enough to tlio surface, the tub is dipped into it, 
drawn out, the tilth scraped fiom its exterior 
with a shovel, or swept olf with a bosom, or 
washed oil' by water thing against, it with sutli- 
ciont force. Tli2§ done, the tubmen insert Hie. 
jiole through the handles of the till), and Pear 


it on their shoulders to the cart. Tlio mode of 
caiViag % e a^l the form of the tub have been 
alivady*shown in aq illustration, which I was 
assured 1>£ n nightman who had seen it in a. 
shopwmdow i^for ho could not read), was ‘‘as 
naf’i'&l as life, tub aud all.” 

Thus far,therojvi r, vid f 1 r- nn s i-r 
s*aiiy < aidiniUliiigt:i, i.r>, mii • i* ■ vil l». n ■ • 
lower, the vessel is let down and drawn up full 
by the ropeman. When tlie soikbecomcslower 
still, a ladder is usually planted inside tl access - 
pool; the “ holeman,” who is generally the 
strongest person in tlie gang, distends, shovels 
the tub full, having stirred up the refuse to 
loosen it, and tlie contents, being drawn up by 
the ropeman, are carried away as before de¬ 
scribed. 

The labour is sometime^ severe. The tub 
when filled, though it is never quite filled, weighs 
rarely loss than eight stone, and sometimes 
more; “butthat, you see, sir,” a nightman said 
to me, “ depends on the nature of the sile.” 

Beer, and bread and cheese, are given to tlio 
nightmon, and frequently gin,, while#at their 
work; but as tlie bestowal of tlie spirit is volun¬ 
tary, some householders from motives of econ¬ 
omy, or. from being real or pretended members 
or admirers of tlie total-abstinence principles, 
refuse to give any strong liquor, and in that 
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case—if such a determination to withhold the 
dHnk bo known beforehand—the employers 
sometimes supply the men with® glass or two; 
Und the men, when “ nothing better can be 
done,” club them owh money, and send to some 
night-house, often at a distance, to purchase 
a' small quantity on tfteir own account. One 
master-nightman aaid, .he thought his men 
worked best, indeed he was sure of it, “ with a 
drop to keep them up .another thought it did 
tkemmoither good nor harm, “in a moderate 
way ol* taking it.” Both these informants were 
t,h c#i selves temperate men, one rarely tasting 
spirits. It is commonly qpough said, that if tlio 
mglitmcn have no “ allowance,” they will work 
neither as quickly noras carefully as iT accorded 
the customary gm “perquisite.” One man, eft- 
lainly a very strongacti vi i> r^n.ri..' '.^•■•rviees 
where quickness mtliew >i. w.i.Tn.h pmi- 
imgluYbo valuable (and he had work as a rub¬ 
bish-carter also), told me Hint he for one would 
not woil$ for anj ’fan id niglilavork if there was 
m*t a bur nlhvsJtuice of drink, “ to keep up liis 
slreugl 1 1 ,” an d he k new others of the same mind. 
On my ashing him wluit ho considered a “ fair" 
allowance, ho told me th at yil least a bottle of gin 
among tlio gang of four looked for, and 

•mostly bad,over a gentleman's cesspool. And 
liltie enough, too,” the man said, “ among four 
of us what it holds if it’s public-house gin is 
imeciiaiji: for you must know, sir, that some 
bottles lias groat 1 kicks’ at their bottoms. But 
I should say that, there's*been a bottle of gm 
ill link at the. dealing of every two, ay, ami more 
than every two, out. of three cesspools emptied 
ill London ; and now that I come to tluiik oil 
it, I should say that’s been the case with throe 
out of overty lour.” , 

Some master-nightmen, and more especially 
the, sweepcr-nighlmen, workout the cesspools 
themselves, although many of them are men 
“ well to do m the world.” One master I met 
with, who had the reputation of being “warm,” 
spoke of Ins own manual labour in shovelling • 
lil-!h»ni tlie same self-complacent tone that wo 
may imagine might lie-used by%grocer, worth 
his “plum,” who quietly intimates that be will 
servo a washerwojnaiT with her half ounce of 
tea, ami weigh it. for her himself, as politely as 
ho would serve a duches.-.; for /ie>wasn’t above 
hi-, business: neither was the nightman. # 
On one occasion I \wiit, to see a gffibg*of night- 
men at w$rk. Large horn lanterns (lor the night, 
was dark, thons^li at intervals the stars dlione 
brilliantly) were placed at the edges of the cess¬ 
pool. Two pojes also were temporarily fixed in 
the ground, to which lanterns were hung, hut 
this is not always the case. The w r ork went 
rapidly on, witli little noise and no confusion. 

The scene w r as peculiar enough. The arti- 
iitiiaAight, sliimjjg into the dbrk filthydooking 
cavern or cesspool, threjv the adjacent houses 
into a deep shade. Al] around was perfectly 
still, and there was not an incident to interrupt 
the labour, except that at one time the window 
of a neighbouring house was thrown up, a night- 
) 
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capped head was protruded, and then down was 
hanged the sash with an impatient curse. It 
appeared os if a gentleman’s slumbers had been 
disturbed, though the ni^htmen laughed and 
declared it was a lady's voice! The smell, al-* 
though the air was frosty, was for some little 
time, perhaps len^minutes, literally sickening ; 
after that period the chief sensation experienced 
was a slight headache; the unpleasantnlss of 
the odoui; still continuing, though without any 
sickening effect. .The nightmen, however,pro¬ 
nounced the stench “nothing at oil;” and tne 
even declared it was refreshing! « 

The cesspool in this.case was so situated that 


tlief art or rather waggon could bo placed about 
three yards from its edge; sometimes, however, 
the soil has to he carried through a garden and 
through tho house, to the excessive annoyance 
of tlwa inmates. The nightmen whom I sqw 
evidepjjy enjoyed a bottle of gin, which n ad been 
provided for them by tho master of the honse, 
/is well as some brpad and cheese*,and two pots 
of beer. When the waggon was full, two horses 
wore brought from a stable on the premises 
(an arra/Igementwhfell can onljfbe occasionally 
carried out) and yokeTl to tho vehicle, which 
was at onco driven away ; a Smaller c£ft‘t and 
one horse being used to carry q,tf the residue. 


TABLE SHOWING lHE t DUMBER OF MASTER-SWEEPS, DUST, AND OTHER 
CONTRACTORS, AND MkSTER-BRICKLVYFRS, THROUGHOUT THE METRO¬ 
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Hewitt. 

100 

ooo 

i 

400 

1 8 

20 

0 

0 1 

.315 

0 

Leimming. 

50 

300 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

157 

10 

Bills . 

100* 

ooo 

A 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0, 

315 

0 

Monk... 

150 

1)00 

1 4 

GOO 

V( 

30 

0 

0* 

472 

10 

Phillips .! 

250 

. 1000 

4 

1000 

8 

33 

G 

8 

525 

0 

Porter..».: 

200 ! 

j 200 ] 

* 1 

800 

H 

40 

0 

0 

030 

0 

Dubbins.' 

15(1 

1)00 | 

i 

GOO 

8 

30 

0 

0 

« 478 

10 

Ta) r lor. t . 

loo 

Mil) 

4 

400 

8 

1 20 

0* 

0 

sft 

0 

Nicholls. 

250 

1000 

•1 

1000 

8 

33 

0 

H 

•525 

0 

Freeman. 

J00 

ooo 

. J 

400 

8 

1 20 

0 

0 

315 

0 

Pttttison. 

200 , 

1200 

4 

800 

N 

40 

0 

0 

030 

0 

'Rawlins.!. 

150 

1)00 

4 

GOO 

8 

10 

0 

0 

472 

2° 

Watkins .^ .! 

TAcldiard . . .. Z. . ! 

200 ! 

1200* 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 . 

0 

030 

0 

100 * 

ooo ! 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

315 

0 

Farmer .,.. .. 

250 

1500 1 

4 

looo 

8* 

50 

0 

0 

787 

10 

Francis . 

*150 

ooo 

4 

too 

8 

*30 

0 

0 

472 

10 

Chadwick . 

200 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

•40 

0 

0 

630 

0 

Perkins . 

80 

480 

•i. 

320 

•8 « 

10 

0 

0 

252 

0 

•dulverwell * . 

100 

000 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

310 

0 

Butty . .*... 

150 

ooo 

4 

ooo 

8 

30 

0 

0 

472 

10 

Crook . 

100 

‘coo 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

815 

0 

M‘CiS-thy . 

m 

aoo 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

157 

10 

Bateman. 

100 

GOO 

4 

400 

8 

.20 

0 

0 

315 

0 

Boothe . 

250* 

1500 

4 • 

looo 

8 

50 

0 

0 

787 

10 

Wood.*. 

100 

000 

4 

4M) 

8 

20 

0 

0 

815 

0 

Calvert . 

150 

900 

4 

GOO 

8 

30 

0 

0 

472 

10 

Tilley. 

200 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

630 

0 

Abbott . 

100 

000, 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

315 

0 

Potter.*. 

300 

1500 

‘ 4 

1000* 

8 *, 

50 

0 

0 

787 

10 

Church .. ... 

100 

000 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

315 

0 

Humphries .. .. 

200 

1200 

4 

800 

8 1 

40 

0 

0 

630 

0 

Jackson. 

100 

GOO 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

815 

0 

Batterbury.. 

00 

800 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

157 

10 


A 
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Smith. 

50 

800 

4 

200 

8d. 

£10 

0 

0 

£157 10 

Perkins . 

200 

120(1 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

630 0 

Roso . 

50 

300 

4* 

200 

8 

.10 

0 

0 

157 10 

Croot.•.. 

150 

.000 

4 

000 

8 

30 

0 

0 . 

472 10 

Speller . 

50 

800 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

157 10 

•.r . 

50 

300 

4 

200 

8 

:io 

0 

0 

157 10 

Kortli. 

100 

QQ0 

' 4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

815 0 

Crooker . 

150 

900 

4 

680 

8 

31) 

0 

0 

472 10 

Tingey ...,., 

100 

600 

. 4 

400 

8 

.20. 

Or 

‘0 

315 0 

Jones . 

200 

1200 

4 

• 800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

630 0 

Whitten..». 

ao'o *j 

, 1800 

4 

1200 

8 

60 

0 

0 

945 0 

Wehbon_ ‘ . 

150 

*000 

4. 

.600 

8 

30* 

0 

0 

’ 472 10 

Ryder.. 

100 

600 

4 . 

400 - 

8 

80 

0 

*0 

315 0 

Wright .....*. .» 

150 

000 

4 ( 

. ooo 

8 

30 

0 

0 

. 472 10 

Duokett ...... 

300 

1800 

4 

1200 

8 

CO 

0 • 

' 0 

045 0 

Elworthy. * . 

sow 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

40* 

0 

0 

630 0 

Slee. 

200 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

1 • 030 0 

Adams.. 

lf»0 

900 

4 

000 

8 

30 

0 

o • 

472 Ml 

Outteris. t 

30 ' 

30o 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

157 10 

Martainbody . * . 

200 

1200 

4 • 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 « 

Ti30 0 

Nicholson,. 

IJX) 

lino 

4 

•,400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

313 0 

Mcars. »... 

100 

OOO 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

315 0 

Parsons. 

130 

900 

4 

000 

8 . 

!W 

0 

0 

472 10 

Kenning. 

200 

1200 

4 

800 

/* 

40 

0 

0 

630 0 

Hooke. 

200 

1500 

4 

1000 

8 

50 

0 

0 

787 10 

Mich ell ... 

100 

ono 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

315 0 

Walton . 

1200 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

030 0 

Evans. .• . 

30 

300 

4 

200 

8 

10 * 

•0 

0 

157 10 

Walker . 

1)0 

540 

A 

300 

8 

18 1 

•0* 

0 

283 10 

Hobraan.*. 

200 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

630 0 

Stevens . 

230 

1500 

4 

1000 

8 

50 

0 

0 

787 10 

J effry.:. 

150 

900 

4 

*000 

8 

30 

0 

0 

472 10 

Hiscock. 

200 « 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

030 0 

Allen . 

100 

000 

4 

400 

8 

20* 

p 

0 

315 0 

Connall..'. 

100 

(ioo 

4 

| 400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

315 0 

Waller. 

30 

300 

1 

200 

I 8 

10 

0 

0 

157 10 

Mullnrd. * . 

w 

300 

4 * 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

157 10 

Miller. 

100 

OOO 

4 

400 

H 

20 • 

0 

0 

315 0 

Barnes. 

130 

900 

4 

000. 

8 

30 

0 

0 

472 1 0 

Sharpe w . 

10(1 

000 

4 

400 

8 

20 

(> 

0 

310 0 

Grafl^m. 

1 50 

900 

4 

000 

8 

30 

0 

0 

472 10 

Wellard .*. 

100 

ooo 

4 

400 

hfc 

20 

0 • 0 

315 0 

Hollis . . 

50 

300 

4 

200 

ft 

10 

0 

0 

157 10 

Fletcher. 

150 

900 

4 

000 

8 

30 

0 

0 

472 10 

Hearno . 

10(1 

000 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

315 0 

Stapleton . 

50 

300 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

157 10 ' 

Martin . 

200 

1200 

4 ' 

‘ 800 

8 

40 

0 

<< 

030 0 

Prett and Sewell . 

300 

1800 

4 

1200 * 

8 

00 

0 

0 * 

045 0 

Jenkins .a. 

’200 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

.4U 

0 

0 

630 0 

W’esiley. 

150 

im 

4 

ooo 

H # 

30 

0 

0 

472 10 

Bird.. 

100 

600 

4 

400 

8 * 

20 

0 

0 

315 0 

Gale . 

*200 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 • 

030 o 

Porter. 

100 

ooo 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

t 815 9a 

Wells. 

200 

1200 

4 

8Q0 

8 

*40 

0 

0 

• 630 0 

Hall . 

250 

1500 

4 

1000 

8 

50 

0 

0 

787 10 

Kitchener . 

150 

900 

4 

600 

% 

30 

0 

0 

47$ 10 

Wickham .. 

100 

ooo 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

•0 

815 0 

Walker . 

200 

1200 • 

4 

800 

• 8 

40 

0 

0 

030 0 

Bindy. 

100 

OOO j 

4 

. 400 

8 

20 

« 

0 

815 0 

Styles. ' . 

2-50 

1500 

4 

1008 

8 

50 

0 

0 

787 10 

Kirttaud. 

100 

000 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

316 0 

Kingston . 

100 

600 

1 1 

, 400 

8 

20 

®. 

0 

315 0 

Eldred . 4 

‘150 1 

OOO 

i 

000 

e 

30 

0 

0 

472 Ml 

Ramball. 

250 

1500 

4 

1000 

8 

at) 

0 

0 

787 10 

Mildwater. 

60 

360 

4 

240 

8 

i 2 

0 

0 

180 0 

LortiB. 

100 

600 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

815 0 
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Clarkson. 

15t» 

900 

4 

eao 

8 d. 

£30 

0 

0 

£472*10 

Rhodes . 

100 

000 

4 

400 

& 

20 

0 

0 

316 0 

Pine .. 

200 

laoo 

• 4 

*800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

030' 0 

Monk.,. 

' 250 

1500 

4 

1000 

8 

30 

0 

0 

787 10 

Gabriel . 

. 100 

600 

f4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

sin o ■ 

Packer. 

• 200 

3200 

4 

£00 

8 

40 

6 

0 

Q £0 0 , 

Crawley. 

250 

1500 

4 • 

1000 

8 

50 

0 

0 

787 10 

Easton*.. j 

150 

900 

4 

(Mo 

8 

30 

0 

0 

472 10 

Mainland .•. 

150 

000 

4 

ooo 

8 

30 

0 

0 

, 472 10 

East.•*.. 

' ioo 

00(1 

4' 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

315 0 

Turtle. 

200 

1200 

4 

m 

' Hi 

40 

0 

0 « 

030 0 

Fuller ... .. 

200 

1204 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 ■ 

030 (1 

Taylor*.. 

100 

. 000 

4 

400 

8 

20 * 

0 

0 

315 0 

Ginnow .. t . 

150 

•000 

4 

ooo 

8 

• 30 

0 

0 ' 

472*j0 

Peakes .;. 

150 

000 

4 

600 

. 8 

30, 

0 

0 , 

, 472 10 

Fleckell. 

50 

000 

4 

200 , 


00 

0 « 

0 

107 10 

Cook ... .. 

50 

000 

4 

200 

a 

10 

0 

0 

157 10 

Stojvurt .*. 

Cooper . 

100 

000 

4 

400 

8 

'g» 

0 

0 

310 0 

100 

000 

4 

400 

8 

20 / 

0 . 

0 

315 0 

Bentley * . .. .. 

200 

1200 

« 4 

H 00 

8 

40 

0 

0 * 

030 0 

Harford. 

200 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

, 030 0 

Bitten. 

100 

floG 

4 

400 

s' 

20 . 

0 

0 

315 0 

Mills .. 

150 

000 

4 

000 

8 

30 

0 

0 

472 10 

Voy. 

H>(*' 

000 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

315 0 

Cortman-. 

50* 

300 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

157 10 

Forster . 

100 

tfoo 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 . 

310 0 

Davison. 

150 

000 

4 

ooo 

8 

30 

0 

0 

472 10 

Williams.«... 

25() 

1500 

4 

J 000 1 

8 

r»o 

0 

0 • 

787 10 

Draper. 

200 

1200 

t 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

(130 0 

Claxton . 

100 

ooo 

i 

400 

1 8 

20 

0 * 

o ! 

315 0 

Robertson. 

50 

000 

4 

200 1 

8 

10 

0 

0 i 

157 10 

Corn Avail. 

100 

oocr 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 ' 

0 

315 0 

Price . 

150 

9<M) 

4 

000 . 

8 

30 

0 

0 

472 10 

Milligan. 

200 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

•10 

0 

0 

030 0 

W r est .. 

250 

1500 

4 

1000 

8 

50 

0 

0 

787 10 

IVilson . 

100 

000 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

315 0 

Lawn . 

100 , 

l (100 

. 4 

400 


20 

0 

0 m 

315 0 

Oakes.‘.. . 

50 

000 

4 i 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

157 10 

Joliffo. 

150 

, ooo 

4 | 

600 

8 

30 

0 

0 

472 10 

Liley .«.. .. 

100 

000 

'4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

313 0 

Treagle . 

120 

720 

4 

480 : 

8 

24 

0 

0 

378? 0 

Coleman.•. 

5<1 

;ioo 

1 

200 

8 i 

10 

o 1 

‘0 

157 10 

Brooker.1. 

200 

1200 

4 : 

800 

8 ' 

40 

0 

0 

1(30 0 

Dignam . 

200 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

630 4) 

IliUier. 

100 

900 ; 

< 4 

600 

8 

30 

0 

0 

473 10 

Simmonds.. 

100 

ooo 

4 

000 

8 

30 

0 

0 

472 10 

Penrose. . . 

Jordan.... 

100 

ooo * 

-i 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

315 0 

200 

<1200 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

030 0 

Maeey., 

100 

ooo 

4 

400 

s ' 

90 

0 

0 

315 0 

■Williams. 

150 

900 

4 

oso 

8 

30 

0 

i) 

472 10 

Talmer . 

200 

1200 

4 

800 

8 " 

lo 

0 

0 

050 0 

Anderson .. .». 

] 0 <> 

600 

4 • 

400 

# ■ 

20 

0 

0 

315 0 

Gfjrgo ... 

200 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

030 0 

Hasleton. f . 

• 50 

300 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

157 10' 

Willis. 

250 

1500 

4 

1000 

8 

50 

0 

0 

787 10 

Farrinjfdon. 

50 t 

300 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

137 10 

Doyle .... 

100 

000 

4 

400 

8 

*0 

0 

0 

813 0 

Lamb.. 

100 

■ 000 

4 

* 400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

310 0 

Bolton.. J... 

200 

1200 . 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

030 0 

Lovelock .. 

250 

1500 

4 

1000 

8 

00 

0 

'o 

787 10' 

Ashfield.. 

50 

300 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

137 10 

liraitlnmite .......... 

100 

000 , 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

318 0 

Total for Dust and other; 

t 





, 




Contractors engaged a$ 
Nightmen .......j 










,27,820 i 

1 

139,100 

4 j 

1 

101,240 

8 d. 

£5500 la 

I 4 

£73,027 JO 
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MASTER-BRICKLAYERS ENGAGED A3 NIGIIT^IEN. 




Albon. %.... 

Dourer . 

J!uoJ».•.... 

Aldred. 

Bowler 

Deacon . 

Barrett . 

Elmes.....'.. 

Gray .. 

Emmerton. 

Coleman. . 

Belcbier. 

Wade . 

Turner . 

Sutton. 

Cutmore. 

Plowman... .. 

Brockwcll . 

Bellamy.• 

Janes .. 

Higgs.. 

Avery. 

Bailey. 

Pitman . 

Hosier. 

Chambers .... ... 

Tumor . 

Sutton. 

Phenix .. 

Elsdew .¥. . 

Fuller*...*. 

Heath .. A. 

Bea^lr. 

Jones . 

Gilbert . 

Green. 

King . 

Parker. 

Kelsey. 

Palmer . 

Sinclair. 

Peck . 

Young. 

Winter . 

Wolfe . 

Taber. 

Kellow . 

Mercer . 

0 swell. 

Mollett . 

Handley. 

BuU . 

Atkinson. 

Dennis . 

Fordhma.. 

Wigmore. 


• 

% Loads. 

' *000 

• 

• 

• • 

S gT 

• . 

£ ?, 

d. 

£ «. 

100 

4 

. 400 

0s. ea. 

12 10 

0 

•315. 0 

150 

900 

4* 

000 


18 15 

0 

473 10 

• 1)0 

540 

4 

, 300 


11 5 

0 

, 283 ft) 

150 

000 

4 

000 . 


18 15. 

0 

472 10 

150* 

OOO 

4 

000 


18*15 

0 

472 10' 

250 

1500 

4 

1000 


31 5 

0 

. ?H7 10 

• 200 

1200 

4 

800 

,, 

25 0 

0. 

(8)0 0 

00 

540 

4 

300 


11 5 

0 

283 TO- 

100 

(100 

4 . 

400 

»» 

12 10 

o. 

815 0 

150 

900 

4 

.000 


18 15 

0 

473 10 

10# 

000 

4 

*400 


12 10 

0 

415 O 

250 

1500 

4 

1000 


,1 5 

0 

787 0 

200 

1200 

4 

800 


25 0 

0 

030 O 

100 

000 

4 

400 


13 10 

0 

415 0 

150 

000 

4 

000 


18 15 

0 

472 10 

200 

1200 

4 

800 

51 

25 0 

0 

030 0 

150 

000 

4 

000 


18*15 

0 

472 10 

200 

] 200 

4 

800 


25 » <f 

0 

040 0 

200 

1200 

*4 

800 


25 0 

0 

050 0 

50 

300 

4 

200 


0 5 

0 

157 10 

50 

wot) 

4 

• 200 


0 5 

0 

157 TO 

100 

. 000 

4 

400 


13 10 

0 

315 0 

J 50 

000 

4 

000 


18*15 

0 

472 10 

200 

1200 

4 

, 800 


25 '0 

0 

030 0 

150 

000 

4 

000 


18 15 

0 

473 10 

150 

000 


000 


• i8 15 

0 

472 10 

11)0* 

000 

4 * 

400 


12. 10 

0 

315 0 

150 

000 

4 

000 

020 


18 15 

0 

m io 

80 

480 

4* 


io e 

0 

25 51 0 

50 

30(1 

4 

200 

„ 

(i 5 

0 

157 10 

200 

1200 

4 

800 


25 0* 

0 

030 0 

200 

1200 

4 

H00 


25 0 

0 

030 0 

80 

480 

4 

020 


10 0 

0 

252 0 

100 

000 

4 

400 


12 10 

0 

3(5 0 

250 

1500 

4 

1000 


31 5 * 

0 

7H7 10’ 

100 

000 

4 

• 400 


13 10 

« 

315 0 

250 

1500 

4 

1000* 


41 5 

0* 

787 IO’ 

190 

000 

4 

000 


. ns io 

0 

473 10 

200 

12(40 

4 

800 

,r 

25 0 

0 

030 0 

* 250 

1500 ■ 

4 

1000 


31 5 

0 

787 10 

1«0» 

000 

. 4 

400 


12 10 

0 • 

315 0 

200 

1300 

4 

800 


25 0 

0 «| 

040 0-* 

50 

300 

4 

200 

„ 

* I! 5 

0 

*157 IO- 

100 

000 

4 

400 


12 10 

0. 

315 0 

00 

040 

4 

300 

V,’ 

11 5 

0 

283 10 

, 50 

300 

4 

200 


(5 5 

0 

157 10 

100 

000 1 

4 

400 


12 10 

0 

315 0 

150 

000 

4 

000 


18 16 

0 

472 10 

250 

1000 

4 

looo 


31 5 

0 

787 10 

90 

540 

4 

300 


11 5 

0 

288' 10> 

180 

1080 

4 

* 720 


22 10, 

0 

5or o> 

W0 

• 000 

4» 

<>00 

i. 

18 15 

0 

47£ 10 

200 

1200 

4 

800 • 


i*> 0 

0 

e$p o 

250 

1500 

4 

1000 


ill 5 

0 

787 10' 

100 

000 

4 

400 


la io 

0 

315 0 

150 

000 

4 

000 

it 

18 15 

0 

472 10 
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SUMMARY QF THE ABOVE TABLE. 


MASTEB-SWEtPS EMPLOYED 

• 

«• AS NIGHTMEN IN • 

V 

Number of Master# em¬ 
ployed as Nigtftmen. 

Number of Cesspools 
emptied during the year. 

• • 

Quantity of Niftfit-sott col¬ 
lected annually. 

Number of working 
Nightmen employed to 
each Cesspool. 

^ 4:3* 

S s 8 
£ § g> 

tfij 

fe ■? 3 8 

S 

“III. 

c ixC; 

Total Amount 
.laid to Muster- 
Sbgh tm 011 during 
jhoTc.ir foi emp¬ 
tying Cesspools. 

. .. 9 _ 

• 



Loads 


Pence. 

.€ *. 

ft. 

Kensington.. . 

4 

48 

• 240 

3 & 4 

0 A 7 < 

rto 0 

0 

Chelsea ..,.-. 

8 

no 

*00 

3 & 4 ■ 

0 tfc 7 

950 0 

0 

Westminster. 1 

o 

180 

5oo 

a 

(> 

450 0 

0 

St. Martin's .!. 

4 

84 

170 

3 

,0 

85 0 

0 

Mavylobone . 

0 

3 55 

775 

9 §c \ 

0 & 7 

387 10 

0 

Paddington . 

8 

107 

545 

\Y 

0 

■207 10 

0 

Hampstead. 

2 

10 

80 

a 

0 

40 0 

0 

Islington. 

4 

82 

' 410 

3 

0 

205 0 

" 

St. Pancrrfs.. . . 

id 

220 

3,340 

■ 3 & 4 

(4 A 7 

505 0 

0 

Hackney. 

5 

80 # 

445 

a & 1 

0*4 7 

222 30 

0 

St. Giles’s nnd St# George’s, 





• 



Bloomsbury . 

n 

172 

800 

3 <fc 3 

(5 & 7 

430 0 

0 

Strand.,. 

4 

00 

150 

a 

0 

75 0 

0 • 

Holborn. 

-V 

74 

374) 

3 .4 i 

0 A 7 

185 0 

0 

Clerkonwell . 

5 

78 

390 

a a 4 

(* A 7 

195 0 

0 

St. Luke’s . 

5 

08 

•. 340 

a a 1 

f. A 7 

170 O 

0 

Fiftst London. 

c 

02 

400 

a & 4 

A 7 

290 0 

0 

West London. 

4 

04 

, 320 

a & 4 

0 & 7 

100 0 

0 

London, City . ?. 

■ r. 

88 

440 

3 & 4 

U A 7 

220 0 

0 

Shoreditch. 

7 

05 

475 

a & l 

0 

247 10 

0 

Bethnal-green . 

5 

08 

040 

a a 4 

0 • 

3 70 0 

0 

Wliit#chL^R. 

r> 

00 

330 

3 

0 

10,5 (1 

0 

St. Gdbrge’s-in-tlioEast .. .. 

8 

. 352 

700 

3 4 4 

(5 • 

aso 0 

0 

Stepney 4 . 

0 

80 

400 

3 

0 

200 0 

0 

Poplar. 

4 

-18 

240 

a 

0 

120 0 

0 

St^Olave’s, St. Saviour’s, and 








St. George’s, Southwark .. 

3 0 

157 

785 

« 

0 

302 If) 

0- 

BeiSnondsey.. 

0 

(il) 

• 000 

a 

0 % 

150 0 

0 

Walworth and Newington .. 

8 

71 

055 

»3 

0 

■* 177 10 

0 

Lambeth... ..» 

30 

9 3 

455 

3 & 4 

4 ) & 7 

227 10 

0 

Christchurch, Lambeth .... 

0 

# 58 

290 

a - 

0 

145 0 

0 

Wandsworth and Battersea.. 

5 

in 

215 

a 

0 

107 10 

0 

Itotherhitlie ./ 

* 5 

■H 

270 

3 & 4 

0 

• 135 0 

0 

Greenwich and Deptford .... 

f> 

94 

470 

3 4-4 

0 & 7 

. 235 0 

Woolwich . 

0 

82 

410 

3 & 4 

(i 

205 0 

0 

Lewisham . 

2 

00 

150 

3 & 4 

0 

75 0 

0 





t 


• 

, 









Nightmen ., .. 

214 

2,092 

34,900 

9 & 4 

G A 7 

7,480 0 

0 * 

Total for Bust and other Con- 


• 


» 




tractors employed as Night- 


• 



• 



' men . 

188 

27,820 

139,000 

4 

8 

72,037 0 

0 

Total for Bricklayers employed 








as Nightman. 

110 

19,880 

* 9J.400 

4 

5., a night 

52,185 0 

0 

Gioss Total _! 

521 

50,002 

253,900 

3 &4 

04 * 74. A 

131,093*10 

0 






fW. per Id. 








& 5s. per 








night. 
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Curious and ample as this Table of Refuse is the stouter t>r thinner texture, and an envelope 
—one, moreover, perfectly original—it is not withli seal or a glutinous and stamped fasten- 
suflicient, by tjie mere rifuge of figures, to iug, will not exceed lyilf-an-oimce, and is con- 
convey to the mind of the reader a full coin- veyed to the Orkneys and the further isles of 
prehension of the ramified vastness of the (.Shetland, the Hebrides, the Scilly ani| -Chan- 
Second-Hand trade of the metropolis. Indeed n«l Islands, the isles of Alihili and Cape Clear, 
tables are for reference' more than for the off the***vestern and southern coasts of Ire- 
current inlbnnaticn to be gelded by a his- land, or indeed to and from the most extreme 
tory or a narrative. * * «■ jfoints of the United Kingdom, affd no matter 

I will, therefore, offer a few exj)lanalions in what di^tanbe, f orovided the ietter be posted 
elucidutiorr, as it were, 'of the tabular return, withm tko 4 United Kingdom, • for a penny. 

I must, as indeed I have done in the or com- The weight of waste orffofuse paper annually 
panying remarks, depart from the order of t/»e disposed of to the t street collectors, or rffihcr 
details of the tabic to point out, in the first buyers, is l,307,700 lbs,, ‘NVere^this tonnage, 
instance, the particulars of the greatest of the. as I may call 1 *, for it comprises 12,480 tons 
Second-Hand trades — that m Clothing. In yearly, to he distributed in half-ounce letters, 
thi^fable the render will find included every it would supply material, as respects weight, 
indispensable article of mail's, woman's, a ml j l'or forty Jour millions, sp'en&undrcrtand twenty- 
child’s aPparel^.as well as those articles which eight thousand , Jour hundred ahd thirty letters 
add to the ornament or comfort of the person on business, love, or friendship. , 
of the wearer; such as boas and victorious for I will next direct attention to wlj^t may bo, 
tho use of one sex, and ilressmg-gow ns foi the by perhaps not over-straining a figure of 
use of the other. The arUcfi.*.^ Used to pro- speech, called “ the* crumbs which fall from 
tect us from the ram, Or the lou-powertul rays tho rich mail’s table;” or, according to tin? 
of the sun, are also included—umbrellaand quality of the commodity of refuse, ol‘ tho 
parasols. The whole of these ai tides exceed, tables of the comparatively rich, and that down 
when taken in round if ambers, twelve millions to alow degree of tho scale. •These aie not, 
and a quarter, and thffu reckoning the “ pairs,” .however, unappropriated crumbs, to be swept 
as in 1 mots mid shoes, &e,, as but one article, away uiicnrcd lor; but afo objects <»f keen 
This, still pursuing the round-number system, tiallic and bargains between the possessors or 
would supply neatly Jive articles of refuse their sonant* and the indefatigable street folk, 
apparel to every man, woman, and chi Id *in tins, Among th*in are such things as champagne 
the greatest metropolis* of the world. and other wine hollies, porter and ale bottles, 

I will put this matter in another light. There and, including the establishments of all tho 
arc about 3b,0(H) Jews in England, noaily half of red) and tho comparative rich, kitchen-stuff, 
whom reside in the metropolis. 12,000, it js dripping, liog-pash, hsu*e-sKm%and tea-leaves, 
further stated on good ‘authority, res Mo within Lastly conic the v ery lowest grades of tho 
the City of London. Now at one t Line the street-folk—the finders; men who will quarrel, 
•trade m old clothes Was almost entirely m the and have been seen to quaml, wii 4 b a hungry 
hands of the Uitv Jews, the otheis prosecut- cur for a street-found hone; no tTo uJlik or 
iug the same calling in different parts of gnaw, although Eugene tfue has seen that 
Loudon having been “Wardrobe Dealers,” done in I\in*», and I once, very early oil a 
cluetly women, (who had not nufrequently siimint r’s morning, saw some apparently house- 
been tho servants of the aristocracy); and le-s Irish thildien coutend with a dog and 
even these wardrobe dealers sold m mb tli at was with eacli other lor bones thrown out fid* a 
worn, and (as^m old clothes-dealer told ifte) house m King William-street, City—as if after 
much that was “ not, lor their line Customers, a very late supper—not. to pick or gnaw, I was 
because the fashion liatfegtgie by,” to the “ Old saying, but to sell lb^manure. Some of these 
CIo ” Jews, or to those to whom the street- finders# have “seen better days;” others, in 
buyers carried their stock, mul who were able intellect, are little elevated above the animals 
to purchase on*a larger scale than the general vvkose bones they gather, or whose oiduro 
itinerant?. Now, supposing that even one (“pure "), they' scrape into their baskets, 
twelfth of thes.i 12,000 Israelites w<j*iv on- I do not know that the other articles in tho 
gaged the old-clothes trade 1 which is far arrangement of tlie table of street refuse, &c., 
beyond the maik), each man* would have require any further comment. Ihoken metal, 
twelve hundred and twenty-five articles to dis- &c., can oliJy be disposed of according to its 
pose of yearly, all second-hand ! * quality or weight, and 1 have lately shown the 

Perhaps the most*curious trade is that in extent of the trade in such refuse as street- 
waste paper, or as it is called by the street col- sweepings, soot, and night-soil, 
lectors, in “ waste,” comprising every kind of The gross total, or average yearly money 
used or useless periodical, and hooks in«il^ value, is 1,400,502/. for the second-hand com- 
tongues. I may coll the attention of my read- modities T have*described in the foregoing 
ors, by wgy of illustrating $he extent of this busi- pages; or as something like a minimum is 
ness in what is proverbially refuse “waste pa- given, both as to the number of the goods 
per,” to their experience of the penny postage, and the price? we may fairly put this'total at a 
Three or four sheets of .note paper, according to 1 million and a half of pounds sterling ! - 
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CROSSING-SWEEPERS. 


• * 

i That portion of* the London gtre’H-ftjlk who 
i cai’n a scanty .living by sweeping* crossings 
I constitute a large class of the Metropolitan 
| pooi»® We cantscareoly walk along a street of 
^iny extent, or pass through a square of the 
least pretensions ta“ gentility,” fntlioul meet- 
| ing one or more of tlieso private scavengers. 

I Crossing-sweeping seeme*t,o bo one of those 
j occupations Vhicli rye resorted to as an excuse 
i for begging; an4,Jndeecl, as many expressed it 
! to me, “ it Tjras the last chance left of obtaining 
| an honest.crust.” % * 

The advantages of crossing-sweeping ns a 
' means of livelihood seem to he . 

1st,the smallness of the capital required in 
order to commence the business; 

2ndly, the excuso the apparent occupation 
it affords for soliciting gratuities without being I 
considered in the light of a sii. :* 1. *-»ir; 

And Ordly, the benefits an*>.i 0 ii• being 

constantly seen in tlio same place, and thus 
! exciting the synmi'hy of tlio neighbouring 
; householders, till small weekly allowances or 
j “pensions ’’ are obtained. 

; The first curious point in connexion with 
| this subject is what constitutes the “ property,'' 

I so to speak, in a ryossing, or the right to sweep a 
pathway across a certain I 1 " ir*l v .,"r. A no- 
1 •Ac man, who lias been one ■ i * 1 '! '• -.’sMin- 
isters, wbrisk conversing with me on the sub- 
jeefc ng-sweopers, expressed to me the 

curiosity ho felt on Ihe subject, saving that lie 
had noticcft somo of tlic sweepers in the same 
placg for years. “ What wero tlio rights of 
i property,” he asked, “ in such cases, mid what 
j consfiluted the title that such a man had to 
; a particular crossing ? Why did not the stronger 
« sweeper supplant the weaker? Could a man 
i bequeath a crossing to a s<yi, ol* present it to 
[ a friend ? How did he first obtain the ftfiol?” 

The answer is, that crossing-^wecpcrs are, 

! in .a measure, under the protection of tin* 

1 police. If the accommodation afforded by a 
j w r ell-swept patiiway is evident, the policeman 
J on that district will protect tlio original 
j sweeper of tho crossing from tlvo intrusion of 
j a rival. I have, indeed, mat with instances of 
| men who, beforo taking to a crossing, hafe 
i asked for and obtained permission ftf tho 
j police; and one sweeper, who gave mo his 
j statement, had even solicited tlio authority of 
| the inhabitants before be applied to the in- 
I spector at the station-house. •* * 

I If a crossing have been vacant for some 
j time, another sweeper may take to it; but 
should the original proprietor again make his 
appearance, the officer on duty wall generally 


re-establish him. One man to whom I spoke, 
fyad fixed himself on a crossing which for 
years another sweeper had kept clean on the 
Sunday morning only. A dispute ensued; the 
ono claimant pleading his long Sabbath pos¬ 
session, and the other his continuous every¬ 
day scrvico. The quarrel was referred to the 
police, wlio decided that ho who was ofteeor 
on tho ground was tlio rightful owi^r; and 
tlto option was given to tho foifcior possessor, 
that «f lie would sweep there every day the 
crossing should be his. 

I believe thero is®only ono crossing in 
London whith^sfln tho gift of a householder, 
and tins proprietorship originated in a trades¬ 
man having, at his own expense, caused a 
paved footway to ho laid dowu over the Maca¬ 
damized roah in front of*his shop, so that his 
^customers might run les$ chance of dirtying 
their boots when they crossed over to givo 
their yrders. 

Somo bankers, however, keep a enwsing- 
swooper? not only to sweep a clean path for 
the “clients” visiting thfriy house, but to open 
nnri shut the doors of the carriages calling at 
tho house. 

Concerning the causes xrhich lead or drive 
people to tins occupation, they are various. 
People take to eiO'-sing-swrojung either on 
account of their bodily afflictions, depriving 
them of the power of performing ruder work, 
or because the, (Occupation i«f*the last rc-ouvco 
left open to them of earning a li\ing, and 
they considered oven tlio scanty subsistence 
it yields preferable to that of the work- , 
house. The greater proportion of crossing- 
swoflpers nj<* tho.se who, from^so^e bodily in¬ 
firmity or injury, aro presented from a more 
laborious mode of .obtaining Iheir living. 
Among tlio bodtfjt infirmities the chief arc old 
age, asthma, and rheumatism; and the in¬ 
juries mostly consist of loss of tfmbn. Many 
of the rheumatic sweepers have*bccn brick-* 
layers’ labourers. 

The classification of crossing-sweepers is 
not very complex. They may be divided into 
tlie casual and the regular . 

Jly the castial I mean such as pursue the 
occupation only on certain flays in the week, as, 
for instance, those who make their appearance 
on the Sunday morning, as well as the boys 
vtfrof broom in hand, travel about tho street^, 
sweeping befor<? the foot-passengers or.stop¬ 
ping an hour at one j£ace, and then,#if not 
fortunate, moving on 8b another. 

'Ihe regular crossing-sweepers are those who 
have taken up their posts at the corners of 
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streets or squares ; and I have met 'with some 
who have kept to the same spot for more than 
forty years. t e 

The crossing-sweepers in the squares may#[ 
l>e reckoned among the most fortunate of the 
class. With them the crossing is a kind of 
stand, where any one requiring their services 
knows they may he fount}. Tlieso sweepers 
ara often employed by'the butlers and servants 
in the neighbouring mansions for running 
errands, p'osting letter^, and occasionally help¬ 
ing in tho packing-up and removal of furniture 
or boxes when the family goes out of to/n. 

I have met with 'other sweepers who, from 
being known for year. 4 ? to the inhabitants, lmve 
at last got to be regularly employed at some 
of £he houses ffo clean knives, boots, windows, 
&c. 

it is £ot at ail an unfrequent circumstance, 
however, for a sweeper to be in receipt of a 
weekly sum from some of tho inhabitants in 
the district. The crossing itsclt is in these 
cases but of littlo value for cmVico customers, 
for were it not for the regular charity of the 
householders, it would be deserted. Broken 
victuals and old clothes also form part of n 
sweeper’s means of til ing; nor art! tho clothes 
always old ones, forgone or two of this class 
have for years been in the habit of having new 
suits presented to them l>y the neighbours at 
Christmas. 

The irregular sweepers mostly eohsist of 
boys and girls who, have formed themselves 
into a kind of company, nnd come to an agree¬ 
ment to work together on the same crossings. 
The principal resort of these is about Trnftl- 
gar-square, where they have seized upon some 
three or four crossings, which tbeyrisit frory 
time to time in theV'ourse of the day. 

One of these gangs I found had appended 
its king and captain, thoughfthe titles wort* 
more honorary than privileged. They had 
. framed their own laws respecting each one’s 
right to the money ho took, and the obedience 
to these laws was enforced by the strength of 
the little frat^yiftty. * * 

One or two girls -\yhom I questioned, told 
me that they mixed up ballad-singing or lace- 
selling with crossin g-s weeping'; taking to the 
broom only when tho streets were wet. and 
muddy. Thefie children are usually sent out 
•Hy their points, and li^ve to cany home at 
night their earnings. A few of tkem are 
orphiyis with a lodging-house iyr a home. 

Taken ns a class, crossing*- sweepers arc 
among the most honest of the London poor. 
They all tell you that, without a g6od character 
and “the respecto^theneighbourhood,” there ! 
is not a living to be got out of the broom. 
Indeed, those whom I found best-to-do in the ! 


world were those who had been longest at 
thei^ posts. 

Among them nro *aany who have been ser¬ 
vants until sickness or accident deprived them 
.of their situations, and nearly all of th^m have 
Iflid their minds so subdfied by affliction, th&t 
they h*fVe been tamed so as to be incapable of 
mischief. 

The earnings , or rather “takings,” of cross- 
ing-swefpers are difficult to dfetimate—gener¬ 
ally spewing—tjiat is, to strike the average 
for tlio entire class. An erroneous idea pre¬ 
vails that crossin ^sweeping is lucrativffcm- 
ployment. All whom 1 Jiave spoken with agree* 
in saying, thafc some thirty^ears back it -was a 
good living; hut they bewail piteously the 
spirit of the present generation. I have met 
with some w r ho, in former •days, took their fi/. 
weekly; and there are but left I have spoken 
io who'would not, at one period, have con¬ 
sidered fifteen shillings a bad week’s work. 
But now “the takings” arc very much reduced. 
The man who was known to this class as hav¬ 
ing been tin* most prosperous of all—for from 
one nobleman alone lie received an allowance 
of seven shillings and sixpence weekly — as 
suied me that twelve shilling* n-W'eek was the 
average of his present gams, ta‘king tho year 
round; whilst llio mnjoifiy of the sweepers 
agree that a shilling is a good day’s earnings. 

A shilling ft-dny is th<f very limit of the 
average incomes of tho London sweepers, and 
this is rather an over than an under calcula¬ 
tion ; for, nil hongli a few of the more fortunate, 
who are to bo found in tho squares or main 
thoroughfares or opposite the f ublic buildings, 
may earn their twelve or fifteen shillings n- 
wrek, yet there are hundreds who are daily to 
be found in tho by-streets of tlyvmotro-nolis 
who assert, that eightpenre a-day isthej^ aver¬ 
age taking; and, indeed,‘in proo£ of their 
poverty, they refer you to the workhouse autho¬ 
rities, who allow them certain quartern-loaves 
weekly. The old stories of delicate suppers 
and stockings full of money have in the«j>re- 
sent day no foundation of truth. 

The black crossing-sweeper, who bequeathed 
f)00/. to Miss Waitifeman, would almost seem 
to be ?he last of the glass whose earnings were 
above his positive necessities. 

4 Lastly, concerning the numbers belonging to 
this large class, we may add that it is difficult 
to reckon up the number of crossing-sweepers 
in London. There are few squares without a 
couple of these pathway scavengers; and in 
tltf more respectables squares, such as Caven¬ 
dish or Portman, every comer has been seized 
upon. •‘Again, in the principal thoroughfares, 
nearly every street has its crossing and at¬ 
tendant. 
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I.—OF THE ADULT CROSSING# 
SWEEPERS. 

• A. The Able-Bodied Sweepers.' > 

»* 

Tire elder portion of the London crossing- 
sweepers acSfeiit, as we hihe before said, i£ 
being arranged,* for the sake of*perspicuity, 
into several classes. I shall *bcgm *^ith the 
Able-bodied, Males; thqp proceed to the Females 
( of 4d*e same c^ss; and al'^rwards deni with 
tlio Able-bodied Irish (male and female), W'ho 
take to the London $ause\vay^ for a living. 
This done, I siiau then, in due order, take 
up the Afflicted or Crippled class; and finally 
treat of th a Juvenjlcs belonging to the bamc 
calling. « 1 

i 1. The* Able -Bo nn^i Mal*j Crossing- 
Sweeteus. 

The “Aristocratic” Crossing-Sweeper. 

“Biet.y” is the popular nuine of the man 
who for many years has swept the long 
crossing that dhts olf one corner of Caven- 
dish-square, making a “ short cut” from Old, 
Cavendish-street th the Duke of Portland's 
mansion. 

Billy is a merry, good-tempered kind of man, 
with a face ns red as a love-apple, and cheeks 
streaked with little veins. 

“ His hair is white, and his eyes are ns black 
and bright as a terrier’s. He con hardly speuk 
a sentenco witljjout fiuisliing it ^ffwitli a moist 
chuckle. 

His clothes have that peculiar look which 
arises froragbeing often wet through, but still 
they^vo accent, and far above what his class 
usually t^ar. Tlfe hat is limp in the brim, 
from being continually touched. 

JTi6 day when I saw Billy was a wet one, and 
he had taken refuge from a shower under the 
Duke of Portland’s stone gateway. His tweed 
coat, torn and darned, was black about the 
shoulders with the rain-drops, and his hoots 
£rey with mud, but, heboid* me, “Itw'ns no 
good trying to keep clean shoes such i#day as 
that, ’cause the blacking come off in the 
puddles.” * * 

Billy is “ well up ” in tlie Court Guide. He 
continually stopped in bis statement to tell 
whom my Lord B. married, or where my Lady 
C. had gone to spend the summer, or what, was 
the title of the Marqias Ho-and-So’s eldest 
boy. 9 

He was very graceful, moreover, to* all who 
had assisted him, and would stop looking up at 
the ceiling, and God-blessing them all with a 
species of religious fervour. 

His regret that the good ok! timesfliad passed, 
when he made “ hats full of money,” was un¬ 
mistakably sincere; and when he had occasion 
to allude to them, he always delivered his 
opinion upon the late war, colling it “ a-cut and 


rim affair,'’ and saying that it was “nothing at 
(£11 put alongside wi^h the old war, when the 
halfpence and silver coin were fwice as big and 
•twenty times more plentiful” than during the 
late campaign. * 

Without the least hesitation he furnished mo 
with th* following particulars of his life and L 
calling:— * , * 

“i was horn in London, fn Cavendish-square, 
mul (lie added, laughing) I ought to have a 
^tloy*for I first came info the world at No. 0, 
wjjich was Lord Besshorotigh’s then. My 
mother went, there to do her work, for she 
chaired there, and she was took sudden and 
couldn’t go no further! . She couldn't have 
' chosen a better place, could she? *You see I 
was born in Cavendish-square,»and I’ve wop/eed 
in Cavendish-square—sweefjing a crossing—for 
lfow near upon fifty year. * 0 

“ lentil I was nineteen—I’m sixty-nine now 
— I used to sell water-creases, but they felled 
oil'and then 1 dropped it. Both mother and 
myself sold w^ef-creases after my Lord Bcss- 
borough died; for whilst he lived she wouldn’t 
leave him not for nothing. 

“ Wc used to do uncommon well at one time; 
there wasn’t! nobody abotit then as there is now. 

I’ve sold Uowcrs, too ;'*they was very good 
then; they was mostly show carnations and 
mos.^ roses, and such-like, hut no common 
flowers—it wouldn't have done for me to*’ 
sell common things at the houses I used to 
go to. • 

•“ The reason why I took to a crossing was, I’ 
had an old lather and I didn’t want lnm to go 
tg the workus. 1 didn’t wish too to do anything 
had myself, and I newer would—no, sir, for 
I’ve got gs good a character as tho first noble¬ 
man in the land, and that’s a fine thing, ain’t 
it? So as w atcr-creases had fell off till they 
wasn’t a livingito me, I hae^to do suminat else 
to help mo to live. 

“ I saw the crossing-sweepers in Westminster 
making a deal of money, so I thought to my- . 
self I 'll do that, and 1 fixed upon Cavendish- 
sqtuire, because, I said to my sell’, I’m known 
there; it^ where I was horn, d!hd there I set 
to work. . • 

“ The very first (lay I was at work I took ten 
shillings. I never asked nobody; I only 
bowed my head and put my htirid to my hat, 
and they knowed what it meant* , 

“ Bjgjingo, \vhen*I took that there I thought 
to* myself, What a fool I’ve been to stop at 
water-crease. 6 *! 

“ For the first ten year I did uncommon well. 
Give me the old-fashioned way; they were 
good times then; I like fee old-fashioned way. 
Give me tho old penny pieces, and then the 
eighteen-penny pieces, and the three-shilling 
pieces, and the seven-shilling piece’s—give me 
^thern, I says.* The day the old halfpence Rnd 
silver was cried dov^i, that is, the 8ld coin 
was called in to cjiangc the currency, my 
hat wouldn’t hold the old silver and half¬ 
pence I was give that afternoon. I had such a 
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]ot, upon my •word, they broke my pocket. I he was. When he give it lie always put 
didn’t know the money was altered, but a fish- it iA my hand and never let nobody see it, 
monger says me, ‘ HaVe you got any old and that’s the way IJike to have my fee give 
Hilver?’ I said ‘Yes, I’ve got a hat full;’ and, me. 

then says he, ‘ Take ’em «down to Couttseses. “ There’s Mrs. D--, too, as lived at No. 6 ; 

and change ’em.' I went, and I was nearly she was a good friend \)f mine, andr always 
squeeged to death. -' • allowc’d men suit of clothes a-year; but she’s 

“That was the ♦■first time I was like to he dead, good lady, now. 
killed, but I was nigh killed again when Qneen ' •“ Dr. 0-and*his lady, theyflikewise, was 


Carolino passed through Cavendmh- square 
after her, trial. Thcyftook the horses o,ut of 
her carriage and ’pulled her along. She kept, 
a chucking..money out of the carriage, an$ I 
went and scrambled for it, and I got live-an d- 
twenty shilhn, but my hand was a mgh smashed 
through it*; and, says a friend of mint 1 , before 
I ‘ BilJy,’*says he, * don’t you go ; ’ and I 

was sorry after I did. She was a good woman, 
she was.* The^Yullcrs, that is, the king’s party, 
was agin her, and pulled up the paxing-atoncs 
when her funeral passed; but the Blue's was 
for her. , # 

“ I can remember, too, till il^ol) at the time 
of the Lord Caatlereagh riots. They went to 
Portman-squaro and broke all the winders m 
the house. They pulled up all the rails to 
imrtoct theirselvos with. 1 wenttftthe Bishop 
of Durham’s, and hi<Bmyself in the eoal-n llar 
then. My mother chaired there, too. The 
Bishop of Durham and Lord Harcouit opened 
their gates and hurrah’d the mob, so ibej' had 
nothing of their’s touched; but whether they 
did it through fear tq; not I can't say. The 
mob was carrying a' quartern loaf dipped 
bullock’s blood, and when I saw it 1 thought 
it was a man’s head; so that frightened n^c, 
and I run off. 

“ I remember, loo, when Lady Pembroke's 
house was burnt to the ground. That’s about? 
eighteen year ago. It was very lucky the family 
wasn’t ill town. Xho housekeeper was a nigh 
killed, and they Bad to got her out over the 
stables ; and when her ladyship heard she w as 
all right, she said she didn’t care for the iiio 
•since the old damd was saved, for she hud lived 
along with the family for many years. L'o, 
bless you, sir PI didn't hell) ut the fill;; I’m too 
much of a coward to do Hint. * 

“All the time the I)ukc q£. Portland was 
alive he used to allow me 7s. IW. a-week, which 
was Is. u-day and Is. Gd. for Sundays. He w as 
q little short $mn, and a very good man he was 
too, for it warn’t only me as ho gave money to, 
but to plenty others. He was the best*man in 
Englartd for that. f 

“Lord Oroorge Bentinck, too, was a good 
friend to mo. lie was a great racer, he was, 
and then he turned tQ be member of parliament, 
and then he made a good man they tell me ; 
but he never corned o\cr my crossing without, 
giving me something. He was at the corner 
of Holly Street, he*was, and ho*uever put mol 1 
on my Crossing without giving me a sovereign. 
Perhapsfhc wouldn’t crosg more than once or 
twice a month, but when ho corned my way 
that was his money. Ah ! he was a nice feller, 


very kiipl friends of mine, and gave me every 
3 ear clottotte, and new shoes, and blankets, aye, 
and a bed, too, ft I had wanted it; but now 
they aro all dead, down to the coachman. «4Tke 

doctors old butler, Mr. K-, ho gave me 

twenty-live shillings the cfciy <tf the funeral, 
and, says he, ‘Bill, I’m afraid this will be the 
last..’ Poor good infads they was all of them, 
and I did feel cut up fl wl*en I seb the hearse 
going oil’. • 

“There*was another gentleman, Mr. IV. 

T-, who li\As iii parley-street; he never 

rjino by rne without giving me half-u-ciown. 
Tie was a real good gentleman; but 1 haven’t 
scon him for a Jong time now, and perhaps 
lie’s dead too. 

“ All my friends is dropping off. I’m fil’ty- 
ii\e, mid they was men \>ht#i I was a boy. 
All the good gentlemen’s gone, only the bad 
ones stop. * 

“ Another friend of mine is Lord B-. 

lie ulwajs diops me a shiVmg when he come 
b\ ; ami, ^iys he, 1 You don’t know me, but 
1 knows you, Billy.’ But 1 do know him, for 
my mother worked for the family many a 
ye,tr, and, considering I was born m the lumse, 
I iljink to myself, * IT I don’t know you, why 
J ought.’ He’s a handsome, stout young 
chap, and as uico a gcuUeman as any in the 
hmd. , 

“ One of tlie best friends I liao^as Brince 

E-, as lived tlicro in Ghandos-strcfet, the 

bottom house } under. J had live Sovereigns 
gne me the day as lie was married to Jus 
beautiful wife. Don’t you remember what a 
talk there was about her diamonds, sir? They 
say she was krierod in ’em. lie used to put 
Ins hand in Jus pocket and givo me two or 
three shillings \svtTV time lie crossed. He 
was atgontlcman as was uncommon fond of 
the gals, sir. He’d* go and talk to all tho 
n^ud-sorvanis*rtA.ind about, if they was only 
• 1 1 »ok:n I used to go and ring the hairy 

bells lor him, and tell the gals to go and 
meet lam in Chapel-street. God bless him! 
I says, ho was a pleasant gentleman, and a 
regular good ’un fo£ a bit of fun, and always 
looking lively and smiling. I see he’s got his 
old coachman yet, thougji the Prince don’t 
live in England at present, but his son does, 
and lie always gives me a half-crown when 
he conies by too. 

“ I gets « pretty fine lot of Christmas boxes, 
but nothing like wliat I had in the old times. 

Prince E-always gives me half a crown, 

and I goes to the butler for it. Pretty near 
all my friends gives me a box, them as knows 

% * 
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•me, «n4 they say, ‘ Here’s a Christmift box, 
Billy.’ * 

44 Last Cbristmas-day J,took 36s., and that 
was pretty fair; but, bless you, in the old 
times I'le had iny hat full of money. I.tells 
yifa again I’ve have "bad as much as 5/. irl 
old times, all in old silver and halfpence; 
that was in the old war, and not this run¬ 
away shabby AFair. * " 

• “ Every Sunday I have sixpence regular 

from Lord H-«—, whether Jie’s id town or 

not. I goes and letclies it. Mrs. D-, of 

Harley-streot, she gives a shilling every 
Sunday when she’s in tqwn; and the parents 
as knows me gfte halfpence to their little girls 
to give me. Homo of the little ladies says, 

4 Here, that will do you •gt>od.’ No, it’s only 
pennies (foiT sixpences is out of fashion); 
and thank GocM'or the coppers, though they 
are little. t 

“ I generally, when thojiooplffls out of town, 
take about 2s. or 2s. Gd. on the Sunday. Lnst 
SunHay I only took Is. 3ck, but then, you see, 
it. come on to rain and i didn’t stop. When 
the town’s full three people alone gives me 
more than that. In the season I lake 5s. safe 
on a Sunday, or perhaps Os. — for you see it’s 
all like a lottery. 

“ I should like yo*i to.mention Lady Mild- 
may in Grosvenor-square, sir. 'Whewuer 1 
goes to see her — bvt you know 1 don’t go 
often—I’m sale for 5s. } and at Ohyslmns I 
have my regular salary, a guinea. She’s a 
very old lady, and I’uj knowed lier for many 
and many years. When 1 goes to my lady 
she always comes out to speak to me at the 
door, and says sire, ‘ Oh, ’tis Willy! and how 
do you do, Willy?’ and she always shakes 
hands with me and laughs away. Ah! she’s 
a goodtkmrjf^rectur’; there’s no pride m her 
wbntsunlever—and «ho never sacks her ser¬ 
vants. • 

“ My crossing lias been a good living to me 
and mine. It’s kept the whole of ns. Ah! 
in the old time I dare say I’ve made as much 
j as 3/.’*a week reg’lnr by it. Besides, I used 
I to have lots of broken vittals, and I can toll 
j you I know’d where to take’em*to. Ah! I’ve 
had as much food as I courd cany awaytond 
reg’lar good stuff—cliickert, and some things 
I I couldn't guess the name of, \flioy was so. 
Frenchified. When the fam’lies is in town I 
gets a good lot of food given me, but you 
know when the nobility and gentlemen are 
away the servants is on board wages, and cuss 
them board wages, I says. 

“ I buried my fathgr and mother as a so'# 
ought to. Mother was seventy-three* and 
father was sixty-five,—good round ages, ain’t 
they, sir ? I shall never live to be that. They 
are lying in St. John’s Wood cemetery along 
■with many of my brothers and* sistew, which 
I haye buried as well. I’ve only two brothers 
living now; and, poor fellows, they’re not very 

ell to do. It cost me a good bit of money. 

J pay 2s, Gd. a-year for keeping up the graves 


of each of my parents, and Is. 2d- for my 
brothers. • 

“ There was the Earl of Gainsborough a3 I 
should like you to mention as well, please sir, 
He lived in Ohandds-street, and was a par¬ 
ticular nice man and very religious.' Ho al¬ 
ways, ga*e me a shillfng and a tract. Well, 
you sec, I did often # rea$ tlifl tract; they was 
all reiigious, and about where your souls was 
to go to—very good, you know, what there 
w$s, vgry good; and ho used to buy ’em whole- 
sal<j at a little shop, comer* of High-street, 
.Majyabun. Ho was a very good, kihd gentle¬ 
man, and gave away such 'a deal of money 
that he got reg’lar known, # and the little beggar 
girls tailored him at such a rate that ha was 
at last forced to ride about in* a cab to get 
away from ’em. He’s many a time said to 
me* when he’s stopped to gi\e mH my shilling, 

4 BillyJ»is any of ’em a l'ollcring me?’ He was 
safe to gho to every body as asked him, but 
you see it worried las ioul out—and it was a 
kind soul, too—/L?be follerod about by a mob. 

“ When all the fam’lios is in town I lias 14s. 
a-week rcg'lar as clock-work from my fhends 
as lives round llie square, and when they’re 
away I don’t % got (W. a-dfly, and sometimes I 
(Jon’t get LA a day, and* that’s less. You 

see some of 'em, like my Lord B-•, is out 

eight months in the year; and some of’em, 

such as my Lord II-, is only tlireo. Then - 

Mrs. ])—*—, she’s away throe months, and she 
always gives Is. n-wcek rag Jar when she’s up 
in Lendon. 

“ I don't take 4s. a-week on the crossing. 

AhI wish you’d give mo Is. for whal I take. 
No, I make, up by going »of errands. I runs 
for the families, and the servants, and any of 
’em. Sometimes they send* me to a banker's 
with a cheque. Bless you 1 they’d trust mo 
with anythink, if#it was a In# full. lAeliad 
a lot of money trusted to me at times. At 
one time I had as much as 83/. to carry for 
the Duke of Portland. 

“ Aye, that was a go— that was! You see 
the Mill-porter had had it give to hjm to carry 
to the, haukj^md lie gets me to do it for him; 
but the valid heerd of*it, so be w'anted to 
have a bit of fun*? and he wanted to put the 
1 mil-porter in a funk. I met the vallct in • 

, llolbom, and says lie, ‘ Bill, I w%mt to have I 

a lark,’ so he kept me back, and I Hid not get • 
back till oae o’clock. *l’lie hnll-porter offered 
5)1. reward for me, and sends the police ; # but ! 
Mr. Freebrotli el", Loul George’s wallet, he 
says, ‘ I'll make it all right, Billy.’ They sent 
up to my pot*- old people, and says father, 

‘ Billy wouldn’t rob anybody of a nightcap, 
much more 80/.’ I met the policeman m 
llolbom, and says he, * I want you, Billy,’ and 
says J, ‘ All right, here I aug’ When I got 
home the hall-powter, says lie, 4 Oh, I am a dead* 
man; where’s the mon^y?’ and says I, J It’s 
lost.’ ‘ Oli! it’s the Duke's, not mine,’ says he. 
Then I pulls it out; and says the porter, 4 It’s 
a lark of Freebrother’s.’ So he gave me 21. 
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to make it all,right. That was a game, an4 
the hall-porter, says h«, ‘ I really thought 
you was gone^ Billy;’ hut, says I, ‘ If every¬ 
body carried as good a faqp as I do, everybody^ 
would be as honest as any in Cavendish-* 
square.' . * 

** I had another lark at the Bishop *of Dur¬ 
ham’s. I was a clearing* the knives, and a 
8wellmobsman, with a green-baize bag, Some 
down the* steps, and cays he to me, ‘ Is Mr. 
Lewis, the butler, in? — he’d got the *nante 
off quite pjit. ‘ No,’ says I, * he’s up-staiic; 1 
then says he, ‘ Can I step into the jfira- 
try ? ’ ‘ Oh, yes,’ sayc I, and shows him in. 
Bless youj he was so well-dressed, I thought 
he was a master-shoemaker or something; 
but as all the plate was there, thinks I, I’ll just 
lock the door fp make safe. So I fastens h\m 
in tight, and keeps him there till Mr. J^ewis 
comes. No, he didn’t take none of tin? plate, 
for Mr. Lewis come down, and then, as he 
didn’t know nothink aboutfhun, we had in a 
policeman, when we finds his nag was stuffed 
with silver tea-pots and all sorts of things 
from my Lord Musgrave’s. Says Mr. Lewis, 

* You did quite rightrililly.’ It wasn’t a likely 

thing X was going tt^Tet anybody into a pantry 
crammed with silver. * 

" There was another cliap who had prigged 
a lot of plate. lie was an old man, and* had a 
bag crammed with silver, and was q cutting 
away, with lots of people after him. So I 
puts ray broom acioss lus legs and tumbles 
him, and when he got up ho cut away and 
left the bag. Ah! I’ve seen a good many 
games in my time—;that I have. The bufter 
of the house the plato had been stole from 
give mo 21. for doi$g him that, turn! * 

“ Once a gentleman called me, and* says he, 

* My man, how Jong have you been in this , 
square?’ Says I,“ I’m Billy,‘’and been here 
a’most all my life.’ Then lie says, ‘ Can I 
trust you to take a cheque to Scott, the banker? ’ 

. and I answers,* 4 That’s as you like,’ for I 
wasn’t going tp press him. It was a l^pavy 
cheque, foiVMr. Scott,* as knows«,me well — 
aye, well, he do — says ‘ Billy, I can’t give 
you all in notes, yob mus^stop a bit.’ It 
nearly filled the bag I had with me. I took 
it all safe bqpk, and says he, ‘ Ah ! I knowed 
it would all right,’ and he give me a 

* half-sovereign. I should like you to put 
these things down, ’cos it’s a fine Ahing for 
my tharackter, and I can shqpv my face with 
any man for being honest, that’s one good 
thing. r 

“ I pays 4 s. a-week for two rooms, one up 
and one down, for I couldn’t live in one room. 

I come to work always near eight o’clock, for 
you see it takes me some time to clean the 

knives and boots at Lord^B-’s. \ $ 2 t 

sometimes 1*. and sometimes Is. 64. a-week 
for doing that, and glkd I am to have it. It’s 
only for the servants* I does it, not for the 
quality. 

“ When I does anythink for the servants, it’s^ 


either cleaning boots and knives, or putting 
letters in the post—that’s it—-anythink of that 
kind. They gives rfe just what they can, 1^. 
or 2d. or half a pint of beer when they ha’n’t 
got any coppers. * f o 

“ S«jnetimes I gets a few left-off clothes, 
but very seldom. I have two suits a-year give 
me reg’lar, and I goes to a first-gate tailor for 
’em, though they don’t make the prime—of 
course l^pU, yet they’re very*goo<l. Now this 
coat I liked veryowell when it \$as new, it was 
so clean and tidy. No* the tailor don’t show 
me tho pattern-books and thaf sort of thing : 
he knows what's wanted. I w^n’fc never lia\e 
none of thenf washing dutik breeches; that’s 
the only thing ns,I refuses, and the tailor 
knows that. I looks ^ery nice aft^r Christmas, 
I can tell you, and Tvf altfays^ got a good tidy 
suit for. Sunduys, and God bless them as gives 
'em to me. < ( 

“ Every Sunday I gfcts a hot dinner at Lord 

B-’s, whether he's out of town or in town 

— that’s summat. I gets bits, too, give me, 
so that I don’t buy a dinner, no, not once a- 
week. I pays 4s. a-week rent, aud X dare say 
my food, morning and night, costs me a Is. 
a-day—aye, I’m sure it do&s, morning and 
night. At present I donj; make 14s.'a-week; 
but' take the year round, one week with an¬ 
other, it might come to 13s. or 14s. a-week I 
gets. Yes, I’ll own to thift. 

“ Christmas is my best time; then I gets more 
than l/. a-week: now I don’t take 4s. a-week 
on my crossing. Many’s the time I’ve made 
my breakfast on a pen’orth of coffee and a 
halfpenny slice of broad and? butter. What 
do you think of that ? 

“ Wet weather does all the harm to me. 
People, you see, don’t like to ^ne <^ut. I 
think I’vo got tho best sidp of the square, and 
you see iny crossing is a long one^and saves 
people a deal of ground, for it cuts off the 
corner. It used to be a famous crossia% in 
its time—hah ! but that’s gone. 

“ I always uses what they colls the bmish- 
brooms; that’s them with a flat head like 
a house-broom. I can’t abide them others; 
they don’t look #ell, and they wears out 
ten tfines as quick, as mine. I general buys 
the eights, that's 104. a-piece, and finds my 
Wn handies. A broom won’t last me more 
than a fortnight, it’s such a long crossing; 
but when it was paved, afore this mucky- 
dam (macadamising) was turned up, a broom 
would last me a full three months. I can’t 
Abide this inuckjdam — can you, sir? it’s 
sloppy stuff, and goes so bad in holes. Give 
me the good solid stone* as used to be. 

u I does a good business round the square 
when the snow’s on the ground. I general 
does etuji house at so much a-week whilst 
it snows. Hnkdwicks give me a, shilling. 
I does only my side, and that next Ox¬ 
ford-street. I don’t go to the others, un¬ 
less somebody comes and orders me— -for 
fair play is fair play — and they belongs to 
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, the other sweepers. I does my part and they 
does theirs. • 

* It’s seldom as I has a shop to sweep out, 
and I don’t do nothihk*with shutters. I’m 
getting too old now for to be called in to carry 
t*>xes gentlemeifs houses, but wbfen J 
was young I found plenty to do that way. 
There’s a man at the corner of Chandos- 
strcet, and h# does the mdtet of that kind of 
work.” • % 

. • - 

The Bearded CrosSino-Sweeper at the 

• Exchangj?. 

• * 

SrNCE the destruction by fire of the Royal 
Exchange in 1838, therqkas been added to the 
curiosities of Cornhill a thickset, sturdy, and 
hirsute crossk^g-swcep^r—a man who is as 
civil by habit as he is independent by .nature. 
He has a long flowing beard,* grey as wood 
smoko, and a pair of fieifa? moustaches, giving 
a patriarchal air of importance to a marked 
and observant face, which often serves as a 
painter’s model. After half-an-hour’s conver¬ 
sation, you are forced to admit that his looks 
do not all belie Jim, and that the old mariner 
(for such was his profession formerly) is worthy 
in some measure of # his beard. 

He wears an old felt hat—very battered and 
discoloured; arounr} his neck, which is hared 
in accordance with sailor custom, he has a 
.thick blue cotton neckerchief tied ifi a sailor’s 
knot; his long iron-grey beard is accompa¬ 
nied by a healthy and almost ruddy face. He 
stands against the post all day, saying no¬ 
thing, and taklfig what he caif get without 
solicitation. 

When I first spoke to him, ho wanted to 
•know* to purpose 1 intended applying 

the information that he was prepared to af¬ 
ford, and#it was not until 1 agreed to walk 
with him as far as St. Mary-Axe that I 
wa# enabled to obtain his statement, as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ f’ve had this crossing ever since ’38. The 
Exchange was burnt down in that year. Why, 
sir, I was wandering about trying to get a 
''rust, and it was very sl<f|ppy, so 1 toqjt and 
got a broom; and while I»kept a clean cross¬ 
ing, I used to get ha’pence aad yence. I got 
•o clockman’s wages — that’s half-a-crown a-da/; 
sometimes only a shilling, and sometimes 
more. I have taken a crown —but that’s very 
rare. The best customers I bad is dead. I 
used to make a g6o(J Christmas, but I don’t 
now. I have taken a pouSd or thirty shillings 
then in £he old times. , 

“ I smoke, sir; I will have tobacco, if I 
can’t get grub. My old woman takes cares 
■that I have tobacco. 

“ I have been a sailor, and«the fiijpt ship as 
ever I was in was the Old ’Colossus, 74, but 
we was only cruising about the Channel then, 
and took two prizes. I went aboard the Old 
Remewa guardship — we were turned over to 


her—and from her I was drafted over to the 
Bscramander frigate. We went out chasing 
Boney, but he gived himself up to the Old 
Impregnable. I was at the taking of Algiers, 
B in 1810, in tlie Superb. I was in the Roch- 
*forfc, 74, up the Mediterranean (they call it up 
the Mediterranean, «bjit it was the Malta sta¬ 
tion) tfiree years, ten inopths, and twenty 
*days\ until the ship#was«paicl off. 

“ Thon I went to work at the Dockyard. 
I had a misfortune soon after that. .1 fell out 
ctf a'garret window, three atones high, and 
that kept me from going to the Dpcks again. 
I I8st all my top toetli by tl\at fall. I’ve got a 
scar here, one on my cliyi; but I warn’t in the 
hospital more than two weeks. 

“ I was afeard of being tak^n up solicitin’ 
charity, and 1 knew that sweeping was a tfofe 
gjpnc; they couldn’t take me for sleeping 
a crossing. 

“ Sometimes I get insulted, only in words; 
sometimes I get chaffed by sober people. 
Drunken menj>%m‘tT:are for; t never listen 
to ’em, unlesS*thcy handle me, and then, al¬ 
though I am sixty-three this very day, sir, I 
think I could show them something. I do 
carry niy ag* well; and jf you could ha’ seen 
how I have lived this Jxst winter through, 
'sometimes one pound of bread between two 
of us, you’d say I was a strong man to be as I 
am. * 

“ Thqse who think that sweepin’ a crossing 
is idle work, make a great mistake. In wet 
weather, the traffic that mokes it gets floppy 
as 'soon as it’s cleaned. Cabs, and ’busses, 
and carriages continually going over the cross¬ 
ing must scatter the mujJ on it, and you must 
look precious sharp to keep it clean ; but when 
> once gef in the road, I n^ver jump out of it. 
I keeps my eye both ways, and if I gets in too 
close quarters, I slips round, the wheels. I’ve 
had them almosl touch me. * 

“ No, sir, 1 never got knocked down. In 
foggy weather, of course, it’s no use sweeping 
at all. • 

“.Parcels 1 it’s very few parcels I get to carry 
now; I dou’t think I get a parceMo carry once 
in a month: there’s ’busses and railways so 
cheap. A man would'charge as much for a 
distance as a cab would take them. 

“ 1 don’t come to the sam<^ crossing on 
Sundays; I go to the corner oj Finch-lane. 
As to regular customers, I’ve none—to say* 
regular? some give me sixpence now and 
then. All thoyo who used to give me iwgular 
are dead. * 

“ I was a-fcjpd when the Exchange was burnt 
down. # 

“ I have had this heard five years. I grew 
it to bit to artists when I got the chance ; but 
it don’t pay expenses—for I have to walk four 
a* ifve miles, and only get # shilling an hour: 
besides, I’m often kept nearly two horn*, and 
I get nothing for going find nothing for roming, 
but just for the time I am there. 

“ Afore I wore it, I had a pair of large whie- 
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kers. I ■went to a gentleman than, sn artist, 
and he did pay- me well. He advised me to 
grow mustarshers and the beard, but he hasn’t 
employed me fence. 

“ They call me ‘ Old Jfick ’ on the crossing, 
that's all they call me. I get more chaff from 
the boys than any one else. “ They only say, 
‘ Why don't yon, get shaved ? ’ but T take no 
notice on 'em. • • * 

“ Old Bill, iD Lombard Street! I knows him; 
he used to make a goad thing of it, but 1 don't 
think he makesanuch now. ' ' 

“ My wjfe— X am married, sir — doesn’f do 
anything. I live in a lodging-house, and X*pay 
three shillings a-vveek. 

“ I teli you wliat we 1ms, now, when I go 
home. We !u;s a pound of bread, c qum ter of 
arf ounce of tea, and perl nips a red herring. 

“ lituljp weakness m my legs lor tyo 
year; tho icms conies down, hut I J^eep a 
bandage in my pocket, and when I fefcls ’em 
coming down, I puts the bandage on ’till the 
veins goes up again—it*s thm^h being on my 
legs so long (because T had very strong legs 
when young) and v.nnt of good food. When 
you only have a bit of bread and u cup of tea 
— no meat, no vegn^ibles— you* find it out; 
but I’m us upright fcs a diut, and as lissom as 
ever 1 was. 

“ I gives threepence for my brooms. J 
wears out three in a week in the wet weather. 
I always lean very hard on my broom, ’speci¬ 
ally when the mud is # sticky—as it is after tlm 
roads is watered. 3 am very particular aljout 
my brooms; I gives ’em away to be burned 
■when many another would use them.” ^ 

The Sweeper in Vortman Squat,- if, wiio got 
Permission from the Poi.hje. 

• « 

A wild- noOKING man, with long straggling 
grey hair, which stood out from his head os if 
he brushed it the wrong w ay; and whiskers 
• so> thick and culling that they reminded* one 
of the wool roupd a sheep’s face, gave ma-the 
accompanying history. * 

He was very fond of making use of the term 
“honest crust,” and each 4[me he did so, 
he, Irish-like, pronounced it “ currust.” He 
seemed a hrnd-hearted, innocent creature, 
half scared fry want and old age. 

“ I’m blest if I can tell which is the best 
crossing in London; but mine ain’t fio great 
shakdl, for I don't take three ^hilling a-week 
not with persons going across, take one week 
with another; but I thought I c<*uld get a ho¬ 
nest currust (crusty at it, for I’ve got a crip¬ 
pled hand, which corned of its own accord, 
and 1 was in -St. George’s Hospital seven 
weeks. When I corned out it was a cripple 
with me, and I f thought th^ crossing wife 
betteifthan going into c the workhouse — for I 
likes rtly liberty. % 

“ I’ve been on this crossing since last 
Christmas was a twelvemonth. Before that I 


was a bricklayer and plasterer.. I’ve been, 
thi«ty-fcwo years in London. I can get us good 
a character as any one anywhere, please God; 
for as to drunkard^, and all that, I was none 
of them. I was earning eighteen shilling 
a-w<felc, and sometimes with my over&me Here 
had twenty shilling, or even twenty-three shil¬ 
ling. Bricklayers is paid according tp all the 
•hours they works beyond ton,«for that’s the 
bricklaver’tf’dav. # 

“ I wsis* among the lime, amj the sand, and 
the bricks, and then my hand come like this 
(he held out a jhand with «oll the flftgers 
drawn up towards the middle, like the claw of 
a dead bird) ¥ All thft sinews* have gone, as 
you see yourself, sir, so that I can’t bend it or 
straighten it, for the, fingers are like bits of 
stick, and you can’t bend 'gm witliout breaking 
them. 9 # *3 

“ When I couldn’t lay hold of anything, nor 
lift it up, I slanvcd it to master, and he sent 
me to lus doctor, whtf gived me something to 
rub over it, for it was swelled up like, and 
ihori I went to St. George’s Hospital, and the> 
cut it over, and asked me if I could come m 
doors as in-door patient? and I said Yes. for 
I wanted to get it over soonQf, and go back to 
rny work, and earn an honest currust. Then 
they scarred it again, cut. it seven times, and I 
vtas there many long weeks; and when I 
corned out I could not lufhl any tool, so 1 was 
forced to keep on pawning and pledging to 
keep an honest currust in my mouth, and 
sometimes I’d only just he with a morsel to 
eat. and sometimes I’d be hungry, and that’s 
the truth. 

‘■What put*me up to crossing-sweeping was 
tins — I lmd no other thing open to me but 
tho workhouse; but of course I’d sooner be 
out on my liberty, though I wifiWentotJed to 
go into the homo, of course, but I’dfsooiur 
keep out of it if I could cam %m honest 
currust. . 

“ One of my neighbours persuaded menlint 
I should pick up a good currust. at a crossing. 
The man who had been on my crossing was 
gone dead, and as it was empty, I went down 
to tho police-office, in Mnrylebone Lane, and 
they fold me I take it, and give me 

liberty to stop. 1 n as told the man who had 
l^een there b&t'ovs me lmd been on it fourteen 
years, and them was good times for gentle 
and simple and all — and it was reported that 
this man had made a gpod bit of money, at 
least so it was said. 

“ I thought I co^jld make a living out of it, 
oi* an honest currust, but it’s a very poor Jiv¬ 
ing, I <vm assure you. When I went to it first, 

I done pretty fair for a currust; but it’s only 
three shillings to me now. My missus b«s 
such bad health, or she used to help me with 
her needle. I cspi assure you, sir, it’s only 
one day a week as I have a bit of dinner, 
and I often go without breakfast sad strpper, 
too. 

I haven’t got any regular customers that 
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flliw me anything. When the families is in 
$&m soejetimes they give me half-a-croiftt, or 
sixpence, now and then, perhaps once & fort¬ 
night, or a month. They’ve got footmen and 
eervaat-maids, so they nover wonts no parcels 
taken A-they make them do it; but sometimes 
I get a penny for posting a letter froijsone of 
the maids, qr something like that. 

“ The besi day .for us ts Sunday. Soma- 
times I get a shilling, and when'«the families 
is in town eighteen pence. •Butv^flen the 
families is away, and the «weather so tine 
thump's no mu<}, and only wgrking-people going 
to the chapels, they never looks at me, and 
then I’ll only get a shiJlmg." ^ 

Another who got Pjjnaus^iON to Sweep. 

An old Irish^n, Mio'tcomes from Cork, was 
spoken of to us as a crossing-sweeper who had 
formally obtained permission before exercising 
liis calling; but X found, upon questioning 
him, that it was but little more than a true 
Hibernian piece of conciliation on Ins part; 
and, indeed, that out of fear of competition, 
lie had asked leave of the servants and police-* 
mau in the nci^libouiliood. 

It seems somewhat curious, as illustrative of 
the rights of property among crossing-sweepers. * 
that three or lour ‘^intending” sweepers, when 
they found themselves ion's lulled by the old 
man in question, uad no idea of supplanting 
the Irishman, and merely remarked,— 

“ Well, you’re lucky to get it so soon, foi wo 
meant to take it." 

In reply to our questions, the man said,— 

“I came lie*) in January hut: 1 knew the 
old man was did who used to keep the 
crossin’, and I thought I Mould like the khid j 
of wqrrukijiila' I am getting blind, and hard of 
hearing likewise. # I’ve got no pansh; since 
the passipg of the last Act, I've mver'lised 
lorn? enough in any one paiisli tor that. 1 
apjSicd to Marabone, and the) offered to sind 
me back to Ireland, but I’d got no one to go 
to, ako friends or lelalions, or if I have, they re 
as poor there as I am my si If, sir. 

“ There was an ould man Jiere before me. 
He used to have a stool t# rest liimsilf on, and 
whin he died, lust Christinas, a man afi knew 
him and me asked me wlnthgr I would take it 
or no, and I said I would, liis broom aitd 
stool were in the coal-cellar at this corner 

house, Mr. -~’s, where he used to leave 

them at night times, and they gave them up 
to me; but I didn't use the stool, sir, it might 
be an obsthruction to ll!e passers-by; a^d, 
sir, it looks as if it was iufirrumity. But, plaise 
the Lord, I’ll git aiffl make a stool fo£ myself 
against the hard winter, I will, bein’ a car¬ 
penter by tbrade. 

“ I didn’t ask the gintlefolks’ permission to 
come here, but I asked tlife police and the 
servants, and such as that. I asked the ser¬ 
vants at the4ftomer-house. I don’t know whi¬ 
ter l&$y could have kept me away if I had 


not asket^ Soon after I cmne here the gin- 
(lefolks — &ome of them — stopped and spoke 
to me. ‘ So,’ says* they, ‘ you’ve taken the 
place of the old man that’s* did?’ ‘Yes, 
*1 have,’ says I. ‘Very will,’ says they, and 
’ they givfi me a ha'penny. That was ail that 
occurred upon my takin’ to the crossin’, 

“ But there were some others who would 
have taken it if I.had. not*; they touid me I 
was* lucky in gettin’ it so soon, or they 
would have had it, hutj don’t know who they 
are. * 

*“ I am sevent.y-thi^e years ould the 2d of 
Juno last. My wife is about the* same age, 
and very much afflicted with the rheumatis, 
and she injured hersilf,- too, years ago, by 
failin’ off a chair while she was Iftkiu’ some 
clothes off the line. * • 

“ Not to desave you, sir, I get a fullin’ a- 
week from one of my childer*and ninepencc 
fromVmother, and a little In Ip from some of 
the others. I Jiavc si\en childer livin’, and 
have lmd tin. WITiey arc voiy ruticJi scattered : 
two are ahroaw; one is jn the until Hussars— 
lie is kind to me. The one who allows me 
ninepcnee is a basket-maker at Heading; and 
the shillin’ J get from my daughter, a servant, 
sir. One of my soils # dicd in the Crimiuy; 
he was in the BUli in gilt Dragoons, and 
died nt Scutaii, on the 25th of May. Tliey 
could not blip mo more than they tliry to do, 
sir. 

“ I only make about two shilling a-week 
here, sir; and bomctiiftos I don’t take threo 
ha'pence a day. On Sundays I take about 
sivenpcncc, mirtipenco, or tiupencc, ’cordin’ as 
I%ee the people who give rignlar. 

“ "Weather makes no ctillerenco to me — for, 
ihough the sum is small, I am a rigular pin- 
sionerlikc of theiis. I go to Somer’s-town^ha- 
pel, being a Catholic, for I’m not ashamed to 
own my religiofl before any man. When I go, 
it is at siven in the evening. Sometimes I 
go to St. Patlinek’s Chapel, Soho-square. I 
have not been to con fission for two or thyee, 1 
yetp's— the last time was tg Mr. Stanton, at 
St. Patliriyk’s. » 

“ There’s a poor woman, sir, who goes past 
here every Friday to *get her pay from the 
parish, and, assure as she comes back again, 
she gives me a ha’penny — slig does, indeed. 
Sometimes the baker or the gre^igrocer gives 
me a ha’penny for npnding their baskets. * 

“ I’m» perfectly satisfied; it’s no use to 
grumble, and JLmight be worms off, sin* Yes, 

I go of arrinds some times; fitch water now 
and then, and post letters; hut I do no odd 
jobs, such as hilping the servants to clean the 
knives, or such-like. N<f: they wouldn’t let 
me behint the shadow of their doors.” 

• • A Thijid who ask*d Leave. 

• 

Tins one was a mil£ and rather intelligent 
man, in a well-worn Mack dress-coat and.-w«ist- 
coat, a pair of “ moleskin ” trousers, .a**d a 
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blue-and-white cotton neckerchief* I found 
him sweeping the crossing at the end of 
-— place, opposite the church. 

He every now and then regaled himself 
with a pinch of snuff, which seemejl to light, 
up his careworn face. He seemed very will¬ 
ing to afford me information. He satyl : — 

“ I have been on this crossing four years. 
I am a bricklayer by fcradtf; but you see^how 
my fingers have gone : it/s all rheumatics, sir. 

I took q* great many* colds. I had a 4 great. 
deal of underground q-ork, and that tnes \x 
man very much. * 

“ How did I get* the crossing ? Well, I tfiok 
it—I came as a cas’aity. No one ever inter¬ 
fered witty me. If one man leaves a crossing, 
well, another t*»kes it. 

* Yes, some crossings is worth a good deal 
of inonffy. Tligre was a black in Regent.-stre<*t, 
at the corner of Conduit-street, I think, who 
had two or three houses—at least, I’ve*heard 
so; and I ki^ow for a certainty that the man 
in Cavendish-square used tmVet. so much a 
week from the Duke of Portland — he got a 
shilling a-day, and eighteenpenco on Sundays.. 
I don’t know* why he got more on Sundays. I 
don’t know' whether Ve gets it siuee the old 
Duke’s death. # 

“The boys worry* 106 . I menu the little* 
boys with brooms; they are an abusive set, 
c- and give me a good deal of annoyanceJ they 
ore so very cheeky; they watch Hub police 
aw r ay; but if they see, the police coming, they 
bolt like a shot. There are a great mjinj 
Irish lads among them. There w'ere not 
nearly so many hoys about a few years ago. 

“ I once made eighteenpenco in one dfiy, 
that was the best day I ever made: it was Aery 
batLweather.* hut,,take the year through, *1 
doirt make more than sixpence a-day. 

“ I haven’t worked at bricklaying for a; 
matter of six yeafr. What did I do for the two l 
years before I took to crossing-sweeping ? I 
Why, sir, I had saved a .little money, and i 
'.managed to get'on somehow'. Yes, 1 have j 
had my troubles, but I never had what I trail 
great ones,•excepting my wife’s « blindness. 
She was blind, sir, for eleven year, and so T 
had to light for everything: s]m has been dead 
two year, come September. 

“I have sqyen children, five hoys and two 
girls; they qre all grown up and got families. 

* Yes, they ought, amongst them, to do some¬ 
thing for me; but if you have to 'trust to 
ehiltmm, you will soon find o$t what that is. 
If they want anything of you, they know where 
to find you; hut if you want anything of them, 
it’s no go. , 

“I think I made more money when first I 
Bweptthis crossing than I do now; it’s not a 
good crossing, sir. Oh, no; hut it’s handy 
home, you see. When a shower of rain com®? 
on, I*can run home, and needn’t go into a 
publicJbotise; but it’s l 4 poor neighbourhood. 

“Oh yes, indeed sir, I am always here. 
Certainly ; I am laid up sometimes ’ for a day 


| with my feet. I am subject to the rbeu- • 
j matfc gout, you’ see. Well, I don't know 
i wliether so much striding has anything to do 
I with it. 

| “ Yes sir, I have heard of what vpu call 

j ‘glutting-up shop.’ I flever heard it calldfl. 

[ by thdVname before, though; hut there’s lots 
; of sweepers aR sw'eep back the dirt before 
fcaving at night. * I know thej* do, some of 
them. ,1 nSver did it mjseif—I don’t care 
about itf I alw'ays think there’s*the trouble of 
SAveeping it back*n tliermorning. 

“People liberal? No, sir,#I don’t ttenk 
there are many liberal ^people about; if.people 
were liberal I should majfe sf good deal of 
money. 

“Sometimes, uftea-.I get home, I read a 
book, if I can borrow onc. t What* do I read 0 
Well, novels, wdien I (fan get t.kfcm. What did 
I read’last night? Well, Reynolds's Miscel¬ 
lany; before thiat I read the Pilgrim's Progress. 

I havo read it three times over; but there’s 
I always something new in it. 

1 “ Well, weather makes very little difference 

I in this neighbourhood. My rent is two-and- 
j sixpence a-week. I have a little relief from 
! the polish. How much ? Tro-and-sixpence. 
How much docs my living cost ? Well, I am 
forced to live on what 1 ^an get. I manage 
as well as I can; if I have a good week, 1 
spend it—I get moro # nourishment then, 
that’s all. - 

“1 used to smoke, sir, a groat deal, hut I 
haven’t touched a pipe for a matter of forty 
year. Yes, sir, T take snuff, Scotch and Rap¬ 
pee, mixed. If I go without a meal of vic¬ 
tuals, I must have my snuff, j! take an ounce 
a-woek. sir; it costs fourpence — that there is 
the only luxury I get, unless somebody gives 
me a half pint of beer. • 

j “ I very rarely get an odd job, this is tiot the 
neighbourhood for them tilings. • 

“ Yes, sir, I go to church on Sunday; I go 
to A11 Souls’, in Langlium-plaee, the church 
with the sharp spire. 1 go in the morning; 
once a day is quite enough for me. Iif the 
afternoon, I generally take a walk in the Park, 
or I go to see*one of my young ones; they 
won’t fame to the old crossing-sweeper, so I 
go to them.” r 

* « 

4 

A Regent-street Grossing-Sweeper. 

A man who had stationed himself at the end 
of Regent-street, near the County Fire Office, 
gave me the following particulars. 

«He was a man far superior to the ordinary 
run of,, sweepers, and, as will be seen, had 
formerly been a gentleman’s servant. His 
costume was of that peculiar miscellaneous 
description which showed that it bad from 
time to time be*p given to him in charity. A 
dress-coat so marvellously tight that the 
stitches were stretching open, a waistcoat “With 
a remnant of embroidery, and a pair of trou¬ 
sers which wrinkled like a groom’s tc^bopt, 

« 
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•had all evidently been part of the wardrpbe to do boots and shoes, or clean knives and 
0 1 the gentlemen whose efrands he had run. forks, then I does that. But that's only when 

• His boots were the mosfr curious portion of people’s busy; for rvo only gat one regular 

his toilette, for they were large enough for a* place I goes to, and that’s in A-street, Pic- 

fi^herm«n, and the ^portion unoccupied b^ tiadiJJy. 1 goes messages, parcels, letters, 
the foot had gone flat and turned ujd Jike a and anything that’s Required, either for the 
Turkish slipper. master ftf the hotel or the gents that uses 

He spoke ^ith a tone n*id manner which, there. Now, thcre’g oq^ pifrty at Swan and 
showed some education. Once or 4wice whilst Edge’s, and I goes to take parcels for him 

* I was listening his statement ^e insisted sometimes; and he wop’t trust anybody but 

upon removing some dirt from my shoulder, me, for you see I’m know’d to be trustworthy, 
and, on leaving, he b£ force seized my hat an^ then they reckons me as safe as the Bank, 
anafrushed it—all which ifabits of attention —tiicrc, that’s iust it. * 


he had contrac^pd whilst in sen ice. 

I was surprised ft) see stuck *m the wrist¬ 
band of his coat-sleeve arpw of pms, arranged 
as neatly as jn the papeA sold at the mercers’. 

“Since the Jjisli 4iav^ come so much — the 
boys, I mean—my crossing 1ms been com¬ 
pletely cut •up," he said ; “ amj jet it is in as 
good a spot as could welt be, from the County 
Fire Oflice (Mr. Beaumont as owns it) to 
Swan and Edgar's. It ought to be one of the 
fust crossings in the kingdom, but these lush 
have sjiiled it. 

“ 1 should think, as far as I can guess, I’ve 
been on it eight 5'ear, if not better; but it was 
some time before 1 got known. You see, it 
does a feller good to be some time on a cross¬ 
ing; but it all depends, of course, whether you 
are honest or not, tor it’s according to your 
honesty as you gets rewaided. By Rewarded, 
I means, you gets a character ghen to you by 
word of moutli. For instance, a party wants 
me to do a job for ’em, and they says, ‘ Can 
you get any ladfr or gentleman# to speak for 
you V And I says, * Yes; ’ and I gels my cha¬ 
racter by word of mouth — that’s what I calls 
being rewound. 

“ Be%»re ever I took a broom in hand, the 
good time^had gone for crossings and sweep¬ 
ers. The good times was thirty year back. 
In t%e regular season, when they (the gentry) 
are in town, I have taken from one and six¬ 
pence to two shillings a-day; but everyday’s 
not alike, for people stop at home m wet days. 
■But, you see, in winter-time the crossings ain’t 
no good, and then we tun* oil 1o shovelling 
snow; so that, you see, ^ shilling a-Any is 
even too high for us to take regular all the 
year round. Now, I ain’t taken a shilling, neft 
nor a blessed bit of silver, for these three day s. 
All the quality’s out of town. 

“ It ain’t wliat a man gets on a crossing as 
keeps him; that ain’t worth mentioning. I 
don't think I takes sixpente a-day regular— 
all the year round, mind—on the crossing. 
No, I'd take my solemn oath I don’t! *If you 
was to put down fourpenco it would be nearer 
the mark. I’ll tell you the use of a crossing 
to sueh^ as me and my likes^ It’s our shop, 
and it ain’t what we gets a-swtjeping, # but it’s a 
place like for us to stand, and then people as 
wants da, comes and fetches us. 

the^ summer I do a good deal in jobs. I do 
anything in the portering line, or if I’m called 


“ I got to the hotel oqly lately. You see, 
when the peace was on and the soldiers was 
coining home from the Crimmy, theft the go¬ 
vernor lie was exceeding busy, * 1*0 he give mo 
two shillings a-day and my board ; bp.t that 
wasn’t reg’lar, for as lie wants tne he comes 
and inches nie. It’s a-nigli impossible to say 
what I makes, it don’t turn out reg’lar; Sun¬ 
day's a shilling or one - and - sixpence, other 
| days nothing m all—not salt to my porridge. 
You see, when I helps the party at the hotel, 
I gets my food, and that’s a lift. I’ve never 
put down w^at I made in the course of the 
year, but I’ve got enougff to find food and rai- 
«mont for myself and family. Sir, I think I 
may say I gets about six shillings a-week, but 
it ain’t more. 

I’ve been abroad a good deal. I was in 
Cape Town, Table Bay, one-and-twenty miles 
from Simons’ Town—fort you see the French 
marts-of-war conics in at Capo Town, and the 
English mans-of-war conics in at Simons’ 
Ttivn. T was a gentleman’s servant over 
there, and a very good filace it was; and if 
fpiy body' v*rts to have told me years back that 
I was to have come to wh «ri am now, I could 
never have credited it; hut misfortunes has 
brought me to vrtiat I am. * 

“ I come to England thinking to better 
myself, if so he’ it was tho opportunity; be¬ 
sides, 1 was tired of Africy, ayd anxious to see 
my native land. 

“I was j’ery hard up — ay? vejy hard up 
indeed—before I took to the cross, and, in 
preference to turning out dishonest, I says, 
I’ll buy a broonfoud go and sweep and get a 
honest livelihood. 

“ There was a Jewish lady an (flier husband 
used to live in the Suekus, and I laiowed them 
and the family—very fine sons they was—and 
I went into th^ shop to ask them to l^t mo 
work before th£ shop, and they give me their 
permission so to do, and, says she, ‘ I’ll allow 
you threepence a-week.’ They’ve been good 
friends to me, and send nfe a messages; and 
wherever they be, may they do well, I says. 

“ I sometimes gets clothes give to me, but 
igs #uly at Christmas times* or after its over; 
and that helps fne along—it does so, iiyleecb 

“ Whenever I sees a pin or a needle,! picks 
it up ; sometimes I fiifds as many as a dozen 
a-day, and I always sticks them either in mj 
cuff’ or in my waistcoat Very often a lady 
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sees ’em, and then they comes to me and says, they called it. It left me so weak I wasn't 
‘Can you oblige me with a pin?’ and I says , 8 able ft) do nothink in the yards. 

‘ Oh yes, many; a couplfc, or three, if you “I know Mr. G— 7 *—, the fishmonger, and 

requires them;’ but it turns out very rare .Mr. J-, the publican. I should think Mr. 

that I gets a trifle for anything like* that. I J-^flas knowed me this eight-and -thirtv-ycar, 

only does it to be obliging^—besides, it mafites arftl they put me on to thb crossing. You se<f, 
you friends, like. “' r when Iwas odd man at a coal job, I’d go and 

“I can’t tell whcfs got the best crossing in do whatever there vpas to be done in the neigh- 
Lendon. I'm no jud£e of that; it isnit a bourhood. there was anytlfink as Mr. 

broom tis can keep a man now. They’re going G-’s«*men couldn’t do—s«cli as carrying 

out of town so fast, all tho liarristoeracy ^ fish bomb fo a customer, when the other men 

though it's middling clacses—such as is in a were busy—I was sent for. Or Mr. J- 

middling why like—as is the best friends would send me with sperrits— a> gallon, oifhalf 
me.’ 1 ' a gallon, or anytbink «.of that sort—a long 

journey. I 11 fi.ct, I’d get smythink as come 
A Tradesman's Crossing.Sweeper. liaiuly. 

4 * _ “I had done crossing-sweeping as a boy, 

A man who had worked at crossing-sweeping before 1 took to coal-work,* when I first come 
us a boy when<fhe first came to London, and out of the country. My own licS'd first put me 
again when lie grow too old to do his wo pi. a 1 ; up to tllo notion, and that’s more r than fifty 
a labourer in a coal-) ard, gavo me a statement \ ear ago—ay, tfiore tljan that; but I can’t call 
of the kind of Mo he led* and the oomings he to mind exactly, for I’ve had no parents ever 
made. He was an old man,*Wt>.h a forehead smee I was eight year old, and now I’m mgli 
so wrinkled that the dark, waved lines remind- seventy ; but it’s as close os 1 can remember, 
ed me of the grain of oak. llis thick hair 1 was about thirteen at that time. There was 
was, despite Jus great age — which was nearly no police on then, and I saw a good bit of road 
seventy—still dark; afcd as he rorfversed with as was dirty, and says I, ‘ Tliatfs a good* spot to 
me, lie was continually taking oft' his hat., and .keep clean,’ and 1 took it. I used to go up to 
wiping Ills face with what appeared to be a tho tops of the houses to throw over the snow, 
piece of flannel, about a foot square. t and I’ve often been obliged to get men to help 
* His costume was of what might be called me. I suppose I was about the first person 
“ the all-sorts” kind, and, from constant wear, as ever swept a crossing in Charing-cross; 
it had lost its original colour, and had turned (here, as if proud of the fact, he gave a kind of 
into a sort of dirty green-grey hue. It con- moist chuckle, which ended 111 a tit of cough- 
sisted of a waistcoat of tweed, fastened to- mg). I used to make a good bit of money 
gether with buttons of glass, metal, and bon^; 1 then ; but it. api’t worth nothiiik, now. 

0 tail-coat, turned brown with weather, a pair “After I left coal-backing, I went back to 
of trousers repaired hero and therewith big the old crossing opposite the Adm’ralty gates, 
stitches, liko the teeth of a comb, and these* and 1 stopped there until Mr. G——- give me 
lorrned the extent ol liis wardrobe. Around the one I’m 011 now, and thank ffife for it, I 

the collar of tho .boat and waistcoat, and on says. Mr. G-had the trossing naved, as 

the thighs of the pantaloons, the layers of leads to his shop, to accommodate* the cus- 
grease w r ero so thick that the fibre of the cloth tomers. He had a German there to sweejp it 
. was choked up, and it looked as if it had been afore me. He used to sweep in the day— 
^pieced with bits of leather. . come about ten or eleven o’clock in the morn- 

liubbiug his ttnshom chin, whereon the ing, and then at night he turned watchm an ; 
bristles stood up like llie pegs in tin? barrel of for when there was any wenson, as Mr. G —— 
a musical-box—until if made a noise like a deals in, hanging ouA, he was put to watch it. 
hair-brush, he began his story >c- This German worked there, I reckon, about 

“ I’m known all about in Parliament-street seven year, and wiled he died I took the cross- 


-ay, every biff about them parts,—for more ii\g. 


than thirty y^ar. Ay, I’m as well known as “The crossing e 
the statty itself, all abCJut them jjarts at any .body—that is, 
Chancy-cross. Afore 1 took to crossing- then I’ve got regul 
sweeping I was at coal-work. 'Bhe coal-work I money. There’s M 


“The crossing ain’t much of a living for 
any .body—that is, what I takes on it. But 
then I’ve got regular customers as gives me 
money. There’s Mr. G-, ho gives a shil- 


did was backing and filling, and anythink in ling a-week; and there’s Captain B. of 
that way. I worked at Wood’s, and Penny’s, th# Adm’ralty, he gives me sixpence a fort- 
and Douglas’s. 1 hey were good masters, Mr. night; and another captain, of the name of 


Wood ’specially; but the work was too much 


he gives me fourpence every Sunday. 


for me as I got old. There was plenty of coal Ah! I’d forgot Mr. 0-, the Secretary at the 

work in them tdm^s; indeed, I’ve yearned* as Adm’ralty; he gives me sixpence now and 
miich $3 nine shillings of a day* That was tin* then. Besides, I.do a lot of odd jphatedif- 
time as # the meters was on. Now men can ferent people; they knows where tocome and 
hardly earn a living at <v>al-trork. I left the find me when they wants me. gets me 

coal-work because I was took ill with a fever, to carry letters, or a parcel, or a box,orftny- 
as was brought on by sweating— over-exaction think of that there. I has a bit of - vi&id^ too* 
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give me every now and then; but |s fo» 
money, it’s very little as I get on the crossings 
—perhaps seven or eight shilling a-week, 
reg’lar customers and all. * 

# u 1 *ever heard o£ anybody as was leewing £f 
crossing selling it; ho, never. My crossing 
ain’t a reg’lar one as anybody could have. If 
I was to le^e, it depends® upon whether Mfr. 
G — — would like to have the pu*-ty, as to who 
gets it. There'S no such thiitg tfirning a 
reg’lar sweep dr out, the polise stops that. I’ve 
been known to them* for venrs, and they are 
vdf f kind to rffe. As they nome’s by they says, 

‘ Jimmy, how nre you You see, my crossing 
comes handy Tor fhem, for it’s^igin Scotland- 
yard; and when they tuyis out in their clean 
boots it sav # es their bladlartg. 

“ Lord G- ^ -~ uSed 40 he at the Adm’rrdty, 
but he ain’t tnere now; I don’t know # why ho 
left, but hte’s gone. He used^to give me six¬ 
pence every now and then when he come over. 

I was near to my crossing when Mr. Drum¬ 
mond was shot, but I wasn’t near enough to 
hear the pistol; hut I didn’t see nothmk. I 
know’d the late Sir Robert Peel, oh, c^rtnutly, 
hut I 10 seldom crossed over my crossing, 
though whenever he did, he’d give me some- 
think. Tho present Sir Robert goes over to* 
the chapel in SpAng-gardens when he’s in 
town, hut he keeps on tho othor side of the 
way; so I never hall anythink from him. He’s 
the very picture of his father, and I*knowshim 
from that, only his father were rather stouter 
than he is. I don’t know none of the mem¬ 
bers of parliament, they most on ’em keeps on 
shifting so, thafc I hasn’t no tune to recognise 
’em. 

“ The watering-carts ain’t no friends 01 
our’n. makes dirt and no pay for clean¬ 

ing it.» There’s so much traffic with coaches 
and cartSfgoing right over my crossing that a 
fine or wet day don’t make much difference to 
hiojfcfor people are afraid to cross for fear of 
being run over. I’m forced to have my eyes 
aboitf me and dodge the wehicles. I nover 
heerd, as I can tell on, of a crossing-sweeper 
being run over." # 

• 

2. The Able-bodied Female Cros^Inc- 
SWEErERS. . • 

The Old Woman “ over the Water.” 

She is the widow of a sweep—“ os respectable 
and ’dustrious a man," I was told, “ as any in 
the neighbourhood of the ‘ Borough ; ’ he was 
a short man, sir,—very <fchort,” said my in¬ 
formant, “ and had a weakness for top-boMs, 
white hats, and leather breeches,” and*in that 
unsweeplike costume he would parade him¬ 
self up and down the Dover and New Kent- 
roftds/* He had a capital connexion (or, as 
hi# widow terms it, “seat o# business ,T ), and 
left behind hkn a good name and reputation 
tkMMi waohld have kept the “ seat of business ” 
together*,# it had not been for the misconduct 
of the okildren, two of whom (sons) have been 


transported, while a daughter “ went wrong/’ 
though she, wretched creature; paid a fearful 
penalty, I learnt, for her frailtfes, having been 
burnt to death in the middle of the night, 
through *a careless *habit of smoking in bed. 

The old sweeper bprself, eighty years of age, 
and aftnost beyond laboiy:, very deaf, and * 
rather feeble to Reappearance, yet manages to 
gelfout every morning between four and five, 
so as to catch the, workmen and “ time¬ 
-keepers” on their way to the factories. She 
b*s the true obsequicfUs curtsey, But is said to 
b# very strong in her “ likes and dislikes.” 

She hears a good character, though some¬ 
times inclining, I was' informed, towards 
“ the other half-pint,” but. never guilty of any 
excess. Site is somewiiat profuse in *her 
scriptural ejaculations and profession* of grati¬ 
cule. Her statement was as fallows:— 

“ fifteen years I’ve been on the crossing, 
come next Christmas. My husband died in 
Guy’s Hospital^ of ^lio choleA, three days 
after he got lif, and I took to the crossing somo 
time alter. I had nothing to do. J am eighty 
years of age, and I couldn’t do hard work. I 
have nothing hut what tho great God above 
pleases to give me. ?^ie poor woman who 
had the crossing before me was killed, and 
so I took it. The gentleman who was tho 
foreman of the road, gave me tho grant totake^ 
it. I didn’t ask him, for poor people as wants 
a bit of bread they goes on the crossings as 
they likes, but ho nevfir* interfered with me. 
Tile first day 1 took sixpence; but them good 
times is all gone, they'll never come back 
afain. The best times I used to take a 
shilling a-day, and now*l don’t tako but a few 
pence. The winter is as bad as the summer, 
for poor people haven’t gcTt it to give, and gen¬ 
tlefolks get very near now. # People are not so 
liberal as they flsed to he, and they never will 
be again. 

“ To do a hard day’s washing, I couldn’t. I 
used to go to a lady’s house fc> do a bit of wash - 1 ‘ 
ing^when 1 had my strength^bufc I can’t do it 
now. i - 

“ People going to their offices at six or seven 
in the morning give* me a ha’penny or a 
penny; if thejfVlon’t, I must go without it. I 
go at five, and stand there till elgven or twelve, 
till 1 find it is no use being the^ any longer. 

Oh, the gentlemen gjve me the most, I’m sure \* 
the ladies don’t give me nothing. 

“ At Christmas I get a few things—a gentle- 
mn.li gave me "these boots I’ve got on, and a 
ticket for a half-quartern loaf and a hundred of 
coals. I haCe got as much as five shillings 
at Christmas—but those tifnes will never come . 
back again. I get no more than two shillings 
and sixpence at Christmas now. 

# “*My husband, Thomas — was his name, 
was a chimley^sweep. He did a very* good 
business-—it was all dfcme by his son*. We 
had a boy with us, to<J, just as a friendly boy. 

I was a mother and a mistress to hita, I’ve 
had eleven children. I’m grandmother to 
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fifteen, and a great-grandmother, too. They . “Billy thought I should come upon him 
won’t give me a bite of bregd, though, any of after Iris death, but I never troubled him for 
'em, I've got fo«r children living, ns far as I as much .as a crumb of bread, 
know, two abroad and two home here With • “I never get spoken to on my roads, only 
families. I never go amon^f 'em. It not in some people say, ‘ Good morning,’ ‘ Theirs you 
my power to assist 'em, so j. never go to dis- are* old lady/ They never asks me no questions* i 
• tress ’em. # * whatsomSver. I never get run over, though I 

“ I get two shilling a- # woefc from the parish, aip very hard of hearing; but I am forced to 
and I have to pay out of that for a quartern have my eyesrhere, there, and everywhere, to 
loaf, a quartern ot sugai;, and an ounce of tea. keep out V»f t^ie way of the cartS and coaches. 

The parish forces jt on me, so I must take it,, “ Some (lays I gc^s to my crossitig, and earns j 

and that onljr leaves me 6nc shilling and fbuj^ nothink at all: other day% it’s sometimes four- , 

pence. A shilling of it goes for my lodging, pence, sometimes Sixpence. I •earned fcftfl?- 
I lodge with people whq knew my family and pence to-day, and I liad«i bit of snuff out of it. 
me, and took a liking‘to me; they let me come Why, 1 believe i did yearn fitepence yesterday j 
there insteall of wandering about the streets. —I won’t tell no story. I got nine pence on 
“J stand on my crossing till I’m like to Sunday—that was a good day'; but, God knows, 
drop over,my broom with tiredness. Yes, sir, that didn’t go far. yearned so much I 
1 go to church (a St. George’s in the Borough* couldn't bring it home on Saturday—it almost 1 
1 go there every Sunday morning, after I i?ave makes me laugh.—-I yearned sixpence, 
my roads. They’ve taken the organ and “ I goes every morning, winter or summer, 
charity children away that v^*d to be there frost or snow; and at the same* hour (five 

when I was a girl, so its not a clmrch now, it’s o < lock) ; peoplo certainly don’t think of gi\iug < 

a chapel. There’s nothing but the preacher so much in fine weather. Nobody ever mis- j 

and the gentlefolks, and they sings their own tested n\e, and I never mislested nobody. Jf 
psalms. There are gatherings at t|jat church, they gives me a penny, 1 1 banks ’em; and if 
but whether it’s ft»r JJife poor or not I don’t they gives mo nothing, I t.lnufks ’em all the 
know. I don’t get afiytof it. name. 

, I* WAS A gfeftt loss to iM when my husband “ Tt’ I was to go into Iho flouse, I shouldn't 
«dicd; I went all to ruin then. My fathei be- live three days. It’s not that I eat ninth— a 
longed to Scotland, at Edinboro’. My ipother very little is enough lor nxf’; hut it’s tin* air 1 
came from Yorkshire. I don’t know where should mi&: to be shut up like a tine*, L ! 
Scotland is no more than the dead. My father couldn’t live long, 1 know.” 
was a gentleman’s gardener and watchman. My 

mother used to go out a-chairing, and she was Tim Or.n Woman; Ckossino-Sweepeu wjto 
drowned just by Horsemonger Lane. She wai ifu» \ Bexsiunej# 

coming through the Halfpenny Hatch, that 

used to be just facing, 1 he Crown and*Anchor,' Tins old dame is remarkable from the furt 
in the Now Kcnt-road; there was an open of being the chief support of j^oor deaf ; 
chtch there, sir. SJJie took the left-hand turn- cripple, who is as much poorer than tho^ross- \ 

ing instead of the? right, and was. drowgded. ing-sweeper as she is poorer than T^rs.- r 

My father died in St, Martin’s Workhouse, in—-—street, who allows the sweeper sixpence 
Ho died of apoplexy fit. a-week. The crossing-sweeper is a rather stjhit ! 

• “I used to mind my father’s place till mother old woman, with a carnoying tone, and con- I 

died. His housekeeper 1 was—God help njp! stant curtsey. She complains, in common yith 

a fine one too* Thank the Lord, my husband most of her class, of the present hard times, 
w r as a clover man; he hud a good seat of busi- and reverts longipgly to the good old dai a when 

ness. I lost my right h*and when he died. I people were more lifeeral than they are now, 

couldn’t carry it on. There was my two sons and hatl more to give, She says:— 
went for sogejs, and the others were above *“ I was on ^ny crossing before the police 

their busines§. He left a seat of business wffs made, for I am not able to work, and only ; 

worth a hundred pound; be served all up the get helped by the people who knows me. ! 

New Kent-road. He was beloved by*all his Mr.-,’in the square, gives mo a shilling 

people.* He used to climb himselfwhen I first a-week; Mrs.——, in -street, gives me- 

had hun, but he left it off when he got children, sixpence; (she has goile in the country now, 

I had my husband when I was^tifteen, and buL she lias left it*at the oil-shop for me); j 
kept him forty years. ^ Ah! he was well-beloved that's wliat I depinds upon, darlin’, to help 

by all around, except his children, and they pay my rent, which is half-a-crown. My rent 

behaved shameful. I said to his eldest son, was three shillings, till the landlord didn’t wish 

when he lay in the hospital, (asking your par- me to go, 'cause I was so punctual with rny 
doa, sir, for mentioning it) — I says to mi® money. L give r a corner of my room to a 
I eldest t*on, ‘ Billy,’ says I, ‘ your father's very poor cretur, who’s deaf as a beadle; she 

| bad—Why don’t you go to see him ?’ ‘Oh,’ works at the soldiers' coats, and is a very good 

says he, ‘he’s all right, he’s gettin’ better;’ hand at it, and woulS. earn a good deal of 
and he wras hever the one to go and see him money if she had constant work. She owed 
once ; and he never come to the funeral. as good as twelve shillings and sixpence for 
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rent, poor thing, where she was last, and the 
landlord took all her goods except he# bed; 
she’s got that, so I give her a cornexv of 
ray room for charity’s sake. We must look 
(fee another: she’s as poor as a B church 
mouse. I thought she would be company 
for me, still a doaf person is but pooi'company 
to one. She had that ^eavy sickness they 
call the clrolera about five jve^rs ago, and 1 it 
fell m her shfe and in tho,side of#her head 
too—that lAade her deaf., Ohf she’s a poor 
object. She has been with me since the 
itionth of February. I’v<# lent her money out 
of my own pocket. *1 give her a cup of tea 
or a slice of broad when I s* she hasn’t got 
any. Then the people up-stairs are kind to 
her, and give her a bijo'and u sup. 

“My husband »vas a soldier; he fought at 
the battle of Waterloo. His pension was 
nmepen<$e a-day. All rny family ’are dead, 
except my grandson, ivfmt’s In New Orleans. 
1 expect him back this a cry month that now 
wo have: he gave me four pounds before he 
went, to carry me over the last winter. 

“ If the Almighty Clod pleases to send him 
back, lie’ll be a great help to me. lie’s all 
J’ve got left. # I never had but two children in 
all my life. . 

“ I worked in*u&blemcn’s houses before I 
was married to my husband, who is dead; 
but he came to 4*e poor, and I had to leave 
my houses where I used to work* 

“ I took twopcnce-halfpenny yesterday, and 
threepence to-day; the day before yesterday I 
didn’t take a penny. I never come out on 
Sunday; I §oes to Eosomc^i-street Oliapel. 
Last Saturday I made oue shilling and six¬ 
pence ; on Friday, sixpence. I dare say I 
make tfcfep shillings and sixpence a-week* 
besides the one shilling and sixpence I gets 
allowcdgine. ltun forced to make a do of it 
somehow, but I’vo no more strongth left in 
fee than this ould broom.” 

•The Crossing-Sweeper wno had been 
a Servant-Maid. 

She is to be found an^daf between eight in 
the morning and seven in the evenii^;, sweep¬ 
ing away in a eonvulsivfc, jerky sort of manner, 

close to-square, near the Foundling. *3he 

may be known by her pinched-up straw bonnet, 
with a broad, faded, almost colourless ribbon. 
She has weak eyes, and wears over them a 
brownish shade. Her face is tied up, because 
of a gathering which ^ho has on her head. 
She wears a small, old plaid cloak, andean 
checked apron, agd a tidy printed g©wn. 

She is rather shy at first, but willing and 
obliging enough withal; and she lives down 

little — Yard, in Great - street. The 

“yard” that is made like a*mous»trap—small 
at the entrance, but amazingly large inside, 
and! dilapidated though extensive. 

Here are stables and a couple of blind 
alleys,nameless, or bearing the same name as 


the yard itself, and wherein are huddled more 
people than one could count in a quarter of 
an hour, and more*children than one likes to 
remember, — dirty children, listlessly trailing 
an old tjn baking-dish, or a worn-out shoe, tied 
to a piece of string ; sullen cliddren, *wko turn 
away a fit of Sleepy anger if spoken to; 
screaming children, setting all the parents in # 
tb# “yard" at ddfianfce; and quiet children, 
who aro arranging banquets of dirt in the 
recking gutters. * 

The “ yard ” is demoted principally to coster¬ 
mongers. • 

Tho crossing-sweeper lives in the top-room 
of a two-stoned house, jn the very depth of 
the blind alley at the end of the, yard. She 
has not even a room to hemdf, but pays one 
shilling a-week for the privilege of sleeping 
•with a woman who gets her giving 5>y selling 
tapes in the streets. * 

u Ah l ” says the sweeper , 11 poor woman, she 
has a hard tljjjao of it; her hi^band is in the 
hospital witho«bad leg—in fact, he’s scarcely 
over out. If you could hear that woman 
cough, you’d navel* forget it. She would have 
had to starve to-day if it hadn’t been for a 
person wflb actually lint her a gown to pledge 
to raise her stock-monay, poor thing.” 

The room m whiek # thesc people live has a 
sloniug roof, and a small-paned window on 
cacti side. For furniture, there were two chair# 
and £t shaky, tbreo-legged stool, a deal table, 
and a bed rolled up against the wall—nothing 
(fise. In one corner of *tlio room lay the last 
lump remaining of tho beven‘pounds of coals, 
jfn another corner there were herbs in pans, 
and two water-bottles without their noses. The 
most striking thing in that little room was 
some A'ockery, the \vo#iau had managed to 
save from the wreck of lier things; among 
this, curiously enough, #vas a soup-tureen, 
with its lid not even crack*ed. 

There was a piece of looking-glass—a small 
three-cornered piece—forming an almost equi¬ 
lateral triangle,—and th*a oldest, and mo&if 
Auhbed and worn-out pieoe of a mirror that 
ever esd&ped the dust-bin. * m 

Tho fireplace was,a very small one, and on 
the table were two or three’potatoes and about 
one-fifth ora red herring, which the poor 
street-seller had saved out of#hor breakfast to 
servo for her supper. “ Take »y solemn word 
for it. sir,” said the sweeper, “ and I wouldn't 
deceive yon, that is all she will get besides a 
cup of woal»*tea when she comes luftne tired 
at night.” 

The 8 t#iement of this old sweeper ia as 
follows:— 0 

“ My name is Mary-. I live in — 

yard. I live with a person of the name of 
v —, in the back attic; she gets her living by 
selling flow^s in pots in*the street, but fife© is 
I now doing badly. I^pay her a shilling a-week. 

H My parents wqre Welsh. I waa In service, 
or maid-of-all-woni, till I got married. My 
husband was a seafaring man when I married * 
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him. After we were married, he got his living 
by selling memorandum-almanack books, and 
the like, about the streets. c He was driven to 
that because he had no trade in his hand, and 
he was obliged to do something for a living. 
He did not make much, and over-exertion, 
, with want of nourishment; brought on a«para- 
lytic stroke. Ho laid the first fit about two 
years before ho had the second; the third fit, 
which was the last, lie had on the 'Monday, 
and died on‘the Wednesday w eelc. I have two 
children still living! On* of them is marriec^ 
to a poor rafin, who gets his living in tli* 
streets; but as far as lays in his power lie 
mokes a good husband dnd father. My other 
daughter is living with a niece of mine, for I 
can't keep her, sii*; she minds tlie children. 

“ My father was a journeyman shoemaker. 
He wa,s killed; bil«. I cannot remember bow—I 
was too young. I can't recollect my mother. 
I was brought up by an uncle and aunt till 1 j 
was able to go t<* service. I«went %ut to sen ice 
at five, to mind children undergo feur^c, ami I 
was in service till I got married. I had a great 
many situations; you see, sir, I was forced to 
keep in place, because I bad nowher^to go to, 
my uncle and aunt not lAdng able to Keep me. 

I was never in noblome iff families, only trades¬ 
people’s. Service was very hard, sir, and so I 
believe it continues. , 

• “ I am fifty-five years of o^e, and I have been 
ou the crossing fourteen years ; but just* now 
it is very poor worl^im\e#d. Well, if I wishes 
for bad weather n I’m only like other people, 1« 
suppose. I have no regular customers at all; 
the only one I had left has lost his senses, sir. 

Mr. H-, he used tfe allow us sixpence 

a-week ; but ho went mad, and we don’fc get it 
now. By us, I meat the three crossing- 
sweepers in the square where I work. 

“Indqed, I like foe wintor-tkno, for the 
families is in. Though tlie weather is more 
severe, yet you do get a few more ha’pence. I 
take more from the,staid elderly people than 
from the young. At Christmas, I think I took 
^.^about eleven shillings, but certainly not more* 
The most I ever made at that season was four¬ 
teen shillings. The worst*aboufc Christmas is, 
that those who give much then generally hold 
their hand for a week or two. 

“ A shilling aAhiy would bo as much as I 
want, sir. I hafe stood in the square all day 
for a ha’penny, and I have stood here foij no¬ 
thing. Oyie week with another, I make two 
shillings in the seven days, after ^paying for 
my broom. I have taken threepence ha’penny 
to-day. Yesterday—let me see—well, it was 
threppence ha’penny, t<*3; Monday I don’t re¬ 
member; but Sunday I recollect — it was fip- 
pence ha’penny. Years ago I made a great 
deal more — nearly tl\ree times as much. t 

“ I bomp about eight o’clock in tile morning, 
and go a^ray about six or*seven; I am here 
every day. The boys used tacome at one time 
with their brooms, but they're not allowed here 
now by the police. 


“ I should not think crossings worth par- 
’ chasing, unless people made a hotter living on 
them than I do.” * 

* I gave the poor creature a small piece of 
silver fi)r her trouble, and t asked her if 
witfi tli^ threepence halfpenny, made a good 
day. Sh<? answered heartily— 

YI should like to tee such another day to¬ 
morrow, sir. * 

“ Yes, vtmt^r is^very much belter than sum- 
,mer, only fbr the trial of standing in the frost 
and snow, but we certainly do get more then. 
The families* won't b(fm town for tlirec monins 
to come yet. All! this fceighboqrhood is no¬ 
thing to what it*was. By Gtfd’s removal, and 
by their own removal^ the good families arc 
all gone. The present families a^e not so 
liberal nor so wealthy. f It i% not/he richest 
"people that give the most. Tradespeople, and 
'specially gentlefolks vjho ha\o situations, are 
better to mo than the ncbleinan who rides in 
lus enmage. 

“ X always go to Trinity Church, Gray’s-inn- 
road, about two doors from the Welsh School 
|—the Rev. Ur. Witherington preaches there. 
I always go on Sunday afternoon and evening, 
for I can’t go in the morning; 1 can’t get 
away from my crossing in time. I never omit 
a day in corning here, uiuei& I'm ill, or the 
snow is too heavy, or the weather too bad, and 
then I’m obligated to resign.* 

“I have n* friends, sir, only my children; 
my uncle and aunt have been dead along time. 
1 go to see my children on Sunday, or in the 
evening, when 1 leave here, 
i “After I leave J have a cup of fc x a, and after 
that I go to bed ; very frequently I’m in bed at 
ijine o’clock. I have my cup of tea if I can 
anyway get it; but I’m forced to y^without 
that sometimes. • 

“When my sight was hetioY, I use# to be 
very partial to reading; but I eari’t see the 
print, sir, now. I used to read the Bible, an# 
the newspaper. Story-hook's I have read, too, 
but not many novels. Yes, Rohm son Crusoe ml 
kuow, but not the Pilgnm’s Progress. I’ve 
heard of it; they tell me it is a very interesting 
hook to read, but I nearer had it. We never 
have anytladies or Scripture-readers come to 
our lodgings; joy see, we’re so out, they might 
com* a dozen times and not find us at home. 

“I wear out three brooms in a-week; but 
in the summer one will last a fortnight. I 
give threepence ha’penny for them ; there are 
twopenny-ha’penny brooms, but they are not 
so good, they are liable to have their handles 
come Sut. It is very fatiguing standing so many 
hours; m/ legs aches with pain, and swells. 

I was once in Middlesex Hospital for sixteen 
weeks with my legs. My eyes have been weak 
f^om a child. I hpe got a gathering in my 
head from catbhing Cbld standing qn the cross¬ 
ing. I had the fever this time twelvemonth. 

I laid a fortnight and four days at homb, and 
seven weeks in the hospital. I took the diar- 
rlrnea after that, and was six weeks under the 
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doctor’s hands. I used to do odd jobs, but my fcthey shift, and then one stands treat—a gal- 
health won’t permit me now. I used to make (Ion of beer, or something of that sort. The 


two or three shillings a-week by ’em, Aid get 
scraps and things. B»t I get no broken vic¬ 
tuals now. • 

, “%never get an^hing from servants; they 
don’t get more than they know what to* do 
with. 

“ I don'Ujet a drop of beer once in a monJh. 
“ I don’t Know but what this tbeing out may 
be the best tfiing, after all*; fiyr if* I was at 
home all mjjr time, it would not 'agree with, 

w" . ’ . 

Statement yr f *Or,i* John,” the Wateiiman 

AT THE FARRIlftJDON-STREE'lfOAB-STAND, CON¬ 
CERNING the Old Black Crossing-Sweeper 
who LiyrT £‘800 to TVfiss Waithman. 

. ' * » 

“ Yes, sir, I knew him for many year, though 
I never Spoke to him iq nil my life.* He was 
a stoutish, thickset, man, abdtit*my build, and 
used to walk with Ins broom up and down — 
so.” 


perlice interfered with the Boldier—you know 
the sweepers is all fofced to^o if the perlice 
interfere; now with us, sir, we are licensed, 
and they can't make us move on. They inter¬ 
fered, 1 say, with yhe old soldier, because he 
used ft> get so drunk. Why, at a public-house 
close at hand, he would ‘spent seven, eight, 
aiftl ten shillings on a night, three or four 
days together. He used to gather so many 
blackguards round t*he crossing,’*they were 
£>rced to move him at last.* A young man has 
got it now; he has had it- three ^ear. He is 
not always here, sometimes away for a week at 
a stretch; but, you s^e, he knows the best 
times to come, and then he is sure to be here. 
The little boys come with Aoir broom* now 
! and then, but the perlice always thrive them 
r away.” • * 

• 

3. The Able-bodied Irish Crossing- 
# Sleeper. • 


Here “ Old John” imitated tho halt tod stoop 
of an old man. 

“ He used to touch his hat continually,” he 
went on. “ 4 f’lease remember the poor black 
man,’ was his cry, never anything else. Oh 
yes, he made a great deal of money. People 
gave more then than they do now. Where they 
give one sixpeneft now, they used to give. ten. 
It’s just the came by our calking. Lived 
humbly ? Yes, I think he did; at. all events, 
lie seemed to do so when he was on Ins cross¬ 
ing. He got plenty of odds-and-ends from 
the corner Here —Aldermai* Waithman’s, I 
mean; he was a very sober, quiet sort of man. 
No, sir, nothing peculiar in his dress. Some 
blacks av%pecujQar in their dress; but he 
would wear anything he could get gne him. 
They u#ed to cafl him Borneo, I tliitik. Cur’- 
ons name, sir; hut the best man I ever knew 
i%is called Romeo, and no was a black. 

“ The crossing-sweeper bad his regular cus¬ 
tomers ; he knew their times, and was there 
to the moment. Oh yes, he was always. Hail, 
rain, or snow, he never misled. I don’t know 
how long he had the trussing. I remember 
him ever Bince I was # a postboy intDoctors’ 
Commons; I knew him whery I lived in Hoi- 
born, and I haven’t been away from this neigh¬ 
bourhood since 1809. 

u No, sir, there’s no doubt about his leaving 
the money to Miss Waithman. Everybody 
round about here knows it; just ask them, sir. 
Miss Waithman (an oU maid she were, sir) 
used to be very kind to him. He u#d to 
sweep from Alderman Waithman’# (it’s tlio 
Sunday Times now) across to the opposite sido 
of the way. 

“ When he died, an old ijian, as had been a 
Soldier, took possession of*the crossing. How 
did lie get it? Why, I say, he took it. First 
oorae, first sarved, sir; that's their way. They 
never sell crossings. Sometimes (for a lark) 


Tiie Old Irish Crossing-Sweeper. 

This man, a native of “ County Corruk,” has 
been in IAigland only two years and a half. 
He wears a close-fitting black cloth cap over 
a shock of reddish hair; round his neck ho 
ha% a coloured cotton kerchief, of the sort 
advertised as “ limitation Silk.” His black 
coat & much torn, and his broom is at pre¬ 
sent remarkably stumpy. He waits quietly 
at the post opposite St.-’» Church, to re¬ 

ceive whatever is offered him. He is unas¬ 
suming enough in his manner, and, as will bo 
seen, not even bearing any malice against his 
two enemies, “ The Swatestuff Man” and 
“ The Switzer.”- He says:— 

“Tve been at this crossm’ near upon two year. 
Whin I first tome over to England (about two 
years and a half ago), I wint a liaymakin’, 
but., you sec, I couldn't get any work; and 
afthei* thrampin’ about a^ good bit, why my 
eyesight gettm’ very wake, and I not knowirr 
if hat to do, I took this crotsin’. 

“ Ho ft did I get it ?—Will, si?, I wint walkin' * 
about and saw it, ayd nobody on it. So one 
morriin’ I brought a broom wid me and stood 
here. Yes,*sir, I teas intherfered wid. The 
man with one arm—a Switzer they calls him 
—he had had the crossin’ oft Sundays fo^a 
long yvhile gone, «md he didn’t like my bein’ 

here at all, at all. ‘ B-y Irish’ he used to 

call me, awf other scandalizin’ naffies; and 
he and the swatestuff man opposite, who was 
a friend erf his, tried everythin’ they could to 
git me off the crossyi’. But sure I niver 
harrumed them at all, at all. 

“ Yis, sir, I have my rigular custhomers; 

here’s Mr.-, he's gone to Sydenham; he’s 

very kind, »ir. He giv'es me a shilling a- 
month. He left yvorrud with th£ sarvint 
while he’s away to,give me a shillifig on the 
first day in every month. He gave me a letter 
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to the Eye Hospital, in Goulden Square, 1>% to -Scotland mow, hut he will be beck in a 

cause of the wakenee® of my eyesight; but week. He brings me some bread ^Modulate, 

they’ll niver cure it at all, r at all, sir, for wake and a pinny for a half pmt of beer* air. He 
•eyes runs in ir-y family. My sister, sir, has has done it almost HI the time I have been 
wake eyes; she is working at Croydon. here. 

u Oh no, indeed, and it Isn’t the gintlefolks * r “ The Switzer man, sir r ,took oat boards for 
that thry to get me off the crossin’; they’d the Potyfickner, or some place like that. He 
rather shupport me, sir. * But the pooi*payple got fifteen shillings a-week, and used to come 
it is that don’t like me, , here on Sundays. * Yes, sir, I i^me here on 

“ Eighteenpince I’ve made in a day, find Sundays; but it is not better j^an other days, 

more: niyer more th.an two shillings, and Some pdonl? says to me, they would rather I 
sometimes not sixpence. Will, sir, I am* not went to church; «but I t tells ’em I do; and 
like the others; I don’t, ‘run afther the ladies suro, sir, afther mass, there's no harrum fa a 
and gintlemen—I don’t persevere. Yesthsr- httle sweepin’ between whiles, 
day I took sixpence,* by chance, fortakin' some “ No, sir, there's not a cros^jn’-sweeper in 
luggage for a lady. I'he day before yesther- Ould Ireland. ‘•'Well, sir, I finer was in Hub- 
day I took’three ha’pence; but I think I got lin; •but I’ve been \u Oorruk, sir, and they 
-somethin’ else fftr a bit of worruk thin. don’t, have any erossin’*sweepers th/?re. 

“ Yes, t winther is better than summer. 1 “Whin 1 git home* of h. night, sir, I am 
don't know wldcli people is the, most liberal* very tired; but I always offer up my devotions 
Suro, sir, I don’t think there's much dtllei- before sloepin’. Ah c sir, I should i\iver have 
ence. Oh yes, sir, young men ore very liberal swipt crossing it a inend of mine hadn’t died; 
sometimes, anil so are young Indies. Veihaps lie was collector of tolls in Clarnykilts, and I 
old ladies or old gintlemen gifl’ettlio most at a u,>ed to be with him. He lost Ins situation, 
time,— sometimes sixpence,—perhaps more; and so I came to England, 
but thin, sir', you don't git anything else for a " Thu Switzer mun, I think he used to sweep 
long time. t at eight o'clock, just as the people were goin’ 

“The boy-sweepers •annoy me very much, to prayers. Oil, sir, ho was 4 always black- 
indeed; they use siftjh scandalizin’ worruds geyurdni’ me. 4 Go back to your own coiui- 
to me, and throw dirrul, they do. They thry,’ says lie—a furriucr luinsilf, too. 
know wlnn the police layout of the way,tso I “Will, yea sir, I do wish for bad weather; 
•git no purticlion. t a good wi't day, and a dry‘ day afther, is tho 

“ Sure, sir, and I think it right that ivery best. ♦ 
person should attiud.tbc worruship to which “ Sure and they can’t turn me off my crossin’ 
he belongs. I am a Catholic, sir, and attutd only for my had conduct, and 1 thry to be 
mass at St. T'athnck’s, near St. Giles’s, ivery quiet and take no notice. 

Sunday, oiul I thry to he at coufission wonst • “ Yis, sir, 1 have always been®. church-goer, 

month. ‘ and I am seventy-five. I used to have some 

“Whin first I took to the crossii\’, I was, good ligular customers, but somehow I haven’t 
rather irrigular; but that was because of the seen anythin’ of them for this twelve- 
Switzer man—that’s the man with the one month. All! it’s in the betther nciglibour- 
a rm; he used to Say lie would lode mo up, hoods that people give ngufarly. I stiver get 
and ivervthing. But I have been rigulur any broken victuals. Three-and-sixpence is 
since. 4 the outside of my canimps, taking one we#k 

, “ I como in tli ?, morruning just before with tho other. 

'eight, in time to catch the gintlefolks going “ What is the laste I ever took ? Will, jsir, 
into prayers;,and* I leave at lnilf-past scv&i for three days 1 haven’t taken a failin’. The 
to eight at night. I wait so late because 1 worust week liver had was thirteen or four- 
have to bring * a gin 1 hen an wather for his teen pence altogether; tho best week % iver 
flowers, and that I do the last thjng. had wath tho winter before last —that humid 

“ 1 live, sir, in-lane, behind St. Giles’s winter, sir, I nyn^mber takiu’ seven -shillings 

Church, in the flrst-tiure front, sir ; and 1 pay tliifi; hut the man at Portinan-square makes 
wie-and-threejfence a-week. There are three the most. 

bids in the room. In ode bid, a mi*u, his “Well, sir, I belave there’s some of every 
wife, his mother, and their little girl—Julia, nation in the world as sweeps crossin’s in 
they call her—sleep; in the othftr bid, there’s London.” 
a man and his wife and child. Yes, I am i 

single, aud have the third bid to‘myself. I f llE v 1;MiI . E l RIS „ Ckossiko-Sweepeb. 
come from County C*rruk; tlie others m the * • 

room are all Irish, and come from County In a street not far from Gordon-square and 
Corruk too. They sill fruit in tho sthreet; the New-road, I found this poor old wafl 
in the winther they $till onions, and sometimes ^resting from her daily labour. She -was sit- 
orartgesj •> . ting on the fefcone lfidge of the iron railings at 

“ There a Scotch gint?,eman as brings me the corner of the street, huddled «p in the 
my breakfast every morning; indeed, yes, and way seemingly natural to old Irishwomen,, her 
he brings it himself, he does. He has gone broom hidden as much as possible under her 
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petticoat*. Her shawl was a* tidy as possible !«faos Von did fifteen years to the eighth of lost 
for it* age.- She was maty-seven yea», had I March; hut I've been married again. 


had buried two husbands and five children 
fractured her ribs, end injured her groin, and 
had nothing left to comfort her but her cross-* 
ipg, ®er ha’porth qf snuff, and her “ drop, tff 
biled wather,” by which name she indicated 
her “ tay," 

She was^ery civil and* intelligent, and 
swered my inquiries very readily, and with 
rather less circumlocution • thjjn the Irish 
generally display. She seamed much hurt at 
• t^ closing oj the Olu St. Patterns churchyard. 
“ They buried my child *whcro they’ll never 
bury me, sir,* slrti criffd. 

She told the \tory of he? accident with 
many involuntary movements of her hand to¬ 
wards tha injured pifrt, and took a sparing 
pinch of sAuff fitun 4 little black snuff-box, 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, for which she | 
baid slie nad given a ponny. % She proceeded 
thus:—“I’m an Irishwoman, sir, and its from 
Kinsale I come, twelve miles beyond Corruk, 
to the left-hand bide, a seaport town, and a 
great place for fish. It's fifty years the six¬ 
teenth of last June since I came m St. Giles’s 
paiish, and # tkerc my lldest child wint 
did. Buried she is in Ould St. Pancras 
churchyarrud, where they’ll nover bury m«, 
sir, for they’ve done away with burying in 
churchyarruds. That girl was forty-one year 
of age the seventeenth of last February, 
bom in Stratibid, below Bow, in Essex. Ah! 

I was comfortable there; 1 lived there three 

year and abouts. I was in sarvice at Mr.-’s, 

a Frincli gintleinan lie was, and kept a school, 
where they tdfcight Frinch and English both 
but I dare say they are all gone did years ago. 
He was a very ould gmtleman, and so was lns # | 
lady; slie*|ras a North-of-England lady, but 
very«tout, and had 110 children but a sou and 
daughter. I was quite young wiien my aunt 
brought me over. My uncle was three year 
Are bofbre my aujit, arid he died at White¬ 
chapel. I was becliuxt sixteen and seventeen 
^whon I come over, and I reckon meself at 
sixty-seven come next Christmas, as well as I 
can guess. 1 never had mother, sir; she 
died when I was only ssix months old. My 
father, sir, was maltster Jo Mr. Walke#the dis¬ 
tiller, in Corruk. Ah! md^eck and my father 
was well to do wonst. Early or late, wif or 
dry, he had a guinea a-week, but he worruked 
day and night; he was to attind to the corun, 
and he would have four min, or five or six, 
undther him, according as busy they might 
be. My father has bcefi did four-and-twinly 
year, and I wouldn’t know a crature if Irwint 
home. Father cc#ne over, sir, and vfanted me 
to go back very bad, but I wouldn’t. I was 
married thin, and had buried some of my 
childar in St. Pancras; and for what shoulcLl 
I lave England ? * ' 

** Oh I sir, I buried three in eight months, 
—Wo sons and their father. My husband was 
two year and tin months keeping his bed; he 


“Siven childer^I’ve had, and oimjy two 
alive, and they’ve got enough«fco do to manage 
for thimsilves. The boy, ho follera th*> mar¬ 
ket, and my daughter, she is along with her 
husband; sure lio # sills in the streets, sir. I 
see vety little of her,— she lives over in the 
Borough. # • 

* I think I’ll be afther going down to Kent, 
beyant Maidstone, a Jiop'-pieking, if I con git 
as much as to take me down the ro'ad, 

• “ My daughter’s litfsband’and me don’t agree, 
sb I’m bitter not to see them. * 

“ lvery day, sir—ivery day in the week I 
am here. This morunmng I was here at eight 
—that was earlier than usual, but? I came out 
because I had not broke my ffist with an filing 
but a drop of wather, and that I hac^ two tum¬ 
blers of it from the house at the combiner. 

I iiffcind to go home and take two hirrings, 
und have a drop of biled wather—tay, 1 mane, 
sir. • * • 

“ I come #iefe at about half-post nine to 
half-past ten, but I’m gittmg a veiy bad leg. 

1 goes home about five or six. 

“ I liuvi^taken two ha’pennies this morning; 
thruppence 1 took yisterday; the day before I # 
took, 1 tinuk, fourpencha’penny; that was my* 
taking on Monday; on Sunday 1 mustered a 
shilling ; on Saturday — I declare, sir, I forgit 
—fourpcnce or thruppence, I suppose, hut uij* 
funds* is out of town very much. They gives 
me a penny ngular every.Sunday, or a ha’penny, 
tend some tuppence. Of a Sunday in the good 
j.time I may take eighleenpenoe or sixteen- 
fience. 

“ Oh, yes, of Christhias it’s better, it is — 
four 0 relive shillings on a Christmas-day. 

“ On tlie Monday fortnight, before last 
Christmas twelvemonth, I had two ribs broke, 
and one fractured, and m/.gnne (groin) bone 
injured. Oh ! the pains that I feel even now, 
sir. 1 lived then 111 Philhp’s-gardena, up there 
111 the Now-road. 'The policeman took me to 
the hospital. It-was eighteen days I niver’ 
ffot off my bid. I came out in iji e moruuning 9 
of the Cnristma3-«vo. I luld on by the rail¬ 
ings as 1 wint along, find I Jhought I niver 
should git lmine. Iiow I was knocked down 
was by a cart; I had my eye bad thin, the lift 
one, and had a cloth over it. ?was just cornin’ 
out of the archway of the coftrrut (close by 

the teer-shop) aimy from Mr.-’s house, 

when crossing to the green-grocer’s git two 
pound of pAties for my supper, I didn’t see 
the cart comm’. T was knocked down by the 
shaft. TL&y called, aud they called, and he 
wouldn’t stop, and it wiet over me, it did. It 
was loaded with cloth; I don’t know if it wasn’t 
a Shoolbred’s cart, but the boy said to the hos¬ 
pital-doctor and to the pol^peman it was heavily 
loaded. Tho^oy gave me a shilling, jnd that 
was all the money i received. For^t twelve- 
month I couldn’t hardly walk. 

“ On that Christmas-day I took fiair-imfUla* 
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pence, but I owed it all for riot and things; 
and I’m sure it's a good man that let me ruq 
it the score. f 

“ Is it a shiUin' I iver git ? Well, thin, sir, 
there’s one gintleman, hut he’s out of town — 
Sir George Hewitt — niver passes* without 
givin’ me a shillin’. 

< “ I have taken one-and-ninepence oil a Sun¬ 

day, and I’ve taken t\\o shill in’s. Upon my 
sowl, I’ve often gone home with three ha’pdhce 
and tuppence. For this month past, put ivery 
day together, I haven’t taken tiiree shilling* 
a-week. t * «» 

“ I wear two brooms out in a week in b£d 
wither, and thin jVrhaps 1 take four to five 
shillin’, Sunday included; hut for # the three 
year since* here I’ve been on this crossin', I 
nive*' took tin sllillm’, sir, niver. 

“Yes,/here was a man here before me: lie 
had chad eyes, fthd lie was obligated to lave and 
go into the worrukhouse; he lost the sigJit of 
one of his eyes when he came-hack again. 1 
knew him swoopin’ here'll lo^$ time. When 
he come back, I said, ‘ Futheiy *&ys I, ‘ I wmt 
on your crossin’.’ ‘ Ah,’ says he, ‘ you’ie got a 
bad crossin’, poor woman; I wouldn’t go on 
it again, I wouldn’t;’ and I niver t seen linn 
, since. I don’t know whether he is living or 
not. *« 

“A wit day makos fourpence or fippcnce 
difference sometimes. , * 

* " Indeed, I have heard of crnssin’-s\\eepers 
makin’ so much and so much. I hear people 
talkin’ about it, but, fof my parrut, I wouldn’t 
give heed to what they say. In Oxhad stredt, 
towards the Parruks, there was a man, years 
ago, they say, by all accounts left a dale cA' 
money. 

“I am niver annoyed by boys. don’t 
spake to none of theifi. I was in sai \ ice till I 
got married, thin I used to sill fruit through 
Kentish Town, lAghgato, and Hampstead; 
but I niver sould iu the street?., sir, and had 
my rigular customers like any greengrocer. I 
. had a good connixion, I had; but, by gitimg 
old and feeble, and sick, and not being able 
« go about, I was forrussed to give it ijd, I was 
I couldn’t carry twelve pound upon my hid — 
no, not if I was to get a sov’rin a-day for it, 
now. i 

“ I niver lave the crossin’. I Haven’t got a 
frind; nor a daj’s pleasure I niver take. 

• “ Oh, yes, si$, I must have a pinch — this is 
my snuff-box. I take a hVporth a-day, and 
that’s the only comforrut I’ve goj—that and a 
cup of tay; for I can’t dthrink cofioa or coffee- 
tay. 

M My feeding is a bit of brid and*hutther. I 
haven’t bought a biff of mate these three 
months. I used to git two penn'orth of bones 
and mate at Mrs. Baker's, down there; but 
mate is so dear, that they don’t have ’em noW, 
and* it's, ashamed I am of botlferin’ thim so 
often. Xfrequiutly havebirrin’. Oh dear! 
no air. Wafchei is my dthrink. 1 can’t afforrud 
no beer. Sometimes I have .u penn’orth of 


gin and could water, and I find it do me a # 
worr^ld of good. Sometimes I git enough to 
eat, hut lately, indeed, I can't git that I de¬ 
clare I don’t know wlflch people give the most; 
the gintlemen give me more in wit wither, for 
‘then the ladies, you see, oan’t let their Tessas 
out of tyeir hands. 

“I am a Catholic, sir. I go to St. Pathrick’s 
spmetimes, or I go lo Gordon-strfist Churruch. 

I don’t tjare lihich I go to—i^’s all the «amo 
to me; tpit, I haven’t been to f churruch for 
months. I’ve nothing tp charge mysilf wid; 
and, indeed, I haven’t been to f confission- for 
some year. 

“ Tradespeople are fery kind, indeed they 
are. 

“ Yes, I think I’ll go to Kint a hop-pickin’; 
and as for my crossin', I lave it, sir, just as 
it is. I go live mil esr bey fait Mkidstone. I 

worruked fifteen years at Mr.-; he was a i 

pole-puller and^binsman in the hop ground. 

“l’\e not been do\rti there since the year 
bf fore last. 1 was too poorly after that acci¬ 
dent.. Wo make about eighteenpcnce, two 
sliillm’s, or one shillin’, ’cording as the hops 
is good. No lodging nor fire to pay ; and we 
pit plmty of good milk cliape there. I manage 
thin to save a little money to liiip us in the 
Win th er. , 

“ I live in-street, Siven Dials; hut I’m 

going to lave my son—we can’t agree. Wo 
live m the two-pair hack. I pay nothing 
a-week, only bring home ivery ha’penny to 
liiip thnn. Sometimes I spind a pinny or 
tuppence out on my silf. 

“ My son is doin’ very badly. He sills fruit 
in Hie stbreets* but he’s nive^been used to 
it before ; and he has pains in his limbs with 
so much walking. He lias no connixion, and 
with the st lira whirries now he's <ifcrrused to 
walk about of a night as will.ES a day, foff they 
won’t keep till the morrunning j thfty all go 
mouldy and hud. My son has been used to 
the bricklaying, sir: he c$n lit in a stove of a 
copper, or do a bit of plasther or lath, or the 
like. His wife is a very just, clane, sober 
woman, and he lias got three good childer; 
there is Catherine, who is named afther me, 
she is nearly the; Illen, two years and six 
months,* named after*her mother; and Mar¬ 
garet, the baby* sly months ould — and she is 
catted aftlier my daughter, who is did.” 

4. The Occasional Crossing-Sweepers. 

The Sunday Crossing-Sweeper. 

“I’m a Sunday crofsing-sweeper,” said an 
oyster-stall keeper, in answer to my inquiries. 

“ I mean *by that, I only swflep a crossing on a 
Sunday. I pitch in the Lommore-road, New¬ 
ington, with a few oysters on week-days, and 
does jobs for the*people about there, sich as 
cleaning a few knives and forks, or shoes and 
boots, and windows* I’ve been in the habit 
of sweeping a crossing about four or fife 
years. 
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“ I ttevfit knowed nay father, he died when 
I was a baby. He was a 'terpretei* and 
spoke seven different languages. My father 
used to go with Bonaparte’s army, and used < 
to ’tejpret for him. He died in the South 1 
<Jf France. I had* a brother, but hS died 
quite a child, and my mother supported me 
and a sister by being cook in a gentleman’s 
family: we #as put out to*nurs<^. My mother 
couldn’t afford*to put me to school, and so 
I can't read*nor write. I’m* forty*me years 
old. • 

•‘•The fast work I ev*r did was being 
boy at a pork-butchers. I used to take out 
the meat i\%t jvas ordered* At last my 
master got broke up, and I was discharged 
from my place, and J -took to soilin’ a few 
sprats. I*jiad nx> thoughts of taking to a 
crossing then. I wifc ton year old. I re¬ 
member i give two shillings for a ‘ shallow 
that’s a flat basket with tw* bandies; they 
put ’em a top of ‘ wolf-baskets,’ them as can 
carry a good load. A well-basket’s almost 
like a coffin; it’s a long tin like a shallow, 
on’y it’s a good deal deeper—about as deep ns 
a washin’ tub. I done very fair with my 
sprats till the# got dear and come up very' 
small, so then I was obliged to get a few 
plaice, and then* I got a few baked ’taterS 
and sold them. I hadn't money enough ty 
huy a tin—I eoujfl a got one for eight shil¬ 
lings—so I put ’em in a cross-handle basket, 
and carried ’em round the stress, and into 
public-houses, and cried “ Baked talers, all 
hot!’ I used only to do this of a night, and 
it brought me about four or live shillings a- 
week. 1 usea to fill up life day by going 
round to gentlemen’s houses where I was 
known, to run for errands and clean knives* 
and boots, 1 *lud that brought me sich a thing 
as fflur shillings a-week more altogether. 

“I n^er had no idea then of sweeping a 
qrossing of a Sunday; but at last I was obliged 
to push to it. I kept on like this for many 
years, and at last a gentleman named Mr. 
JaSkson promised to buy me a tin, but he 
died. My mother went blind through a 
blight^ that was the caus# of my fust going 
out to work, and so I hid to keep lior ; l>at I 
didn't mind that: X thought it was nly duty so 
to do. . • f 

“About ten years ago I got married; my 
wife used to go out washing and ironing. I 
thought two of us would got on better than 
one, and she didn't mind helpin’ me to keep 
my mother, for I was determined my mother 
shouldn’t go into the workhouse so lojg as 
I could help it. , 

“A year or two after I got married, X 
found I mast do something more to help to 
keep home, and then I fust thought of 
sweepin' a crossing on Sundays,- so I bough* 
a heath broom for twopence-ha'penny, and I 
pitched agin' the Canterbuiy Arms, Kenning- 
ton; it was between a baker's shop and a 
public-house and butcher's; they told me 


they’d all give me something if I'd sweep the 
crossing reg'lar. 

“ The best places is in front of chapels • 
, and churches, 'cause you take more 
money in front of a church or a chapel 
than wot you can in a private road, 'cos 
they l^ok at it more,.and a good many thinks 
when you sweeps in front of a publie-house 
that you go Und spend your money inside in 
waste. 

“ The first Sunday I went at jt, I took 
seiglftcenpence. I began at nine o’clock in the 
Morning and slopped till four ip the after¬ 
noon. The publican give fourpenee, and the 
baker sixpence, and tfee butcher threepence, 
so that altogether I got'above a half-crown. 

I stopped at this crossing a year, ahd I always 
knocked up about two shillings or a «ialf- 
rf-rown on the Sunday. I very seldom got 
anyfhiuk from the ladies ; i? was most all 
give«by the gentlemen. Little children used 
sometimes to give me ha'pence, but it was 
[ when their fitter fhvo it to fun ; the little 
children liktfto do that sort of thing. 

“ The way I come to leave this crossing 
was tins here: the road was being repaired, 
and they idiot. down ajbt of stones, so then I 
couldn’t sweep no erossyig. I looked out for 
another place, and I w*nt opposite the Duke 
of Sutherland public-house in the Lorrimore- 
road. I swept there one Sunday, and I go^ 
about, one-and-sixpence. "While I was sweep¬ 
ing this crossing, a gentleman comes up to me, 
and lie axes me if I* ever goes to chapel or 
church; and 1 tells him, ‘Yes;’ I goes to 
church, wot I’d been brought up to; and then 
%e says, ‘ You let me see you at St. Michael’s 
Church, Brixton, and* I’ll 'courage you, and 
you'll do better if you come up and sweep 
in front there of a Sunday instead of where 
you are; you’ll be sure to got more money, 
and get betfer ’eouragem It don't matter 
what you do,’ he says, ‘ as long as it brings 
you in a honest crust; anythink’s better than 
thieving.’ And then the *gent gives me six¬ 
pence and goes away. m 

“ As ^ioon as he’d gone I started off to • 
his church, and got there just after the 
people was all in. *1 left my broom in the 
churchyard^ "When I got inside the church, 

I could see him a-sitten jest agin the com¬ 
munion table, so I walks to tfle free seats and 
sets down right ^loso again the communion 
table%nyself, for his pew was on my right, and 
he saw me ^fcrectly and looked and smiled at 
me. As he was ooming out of the church 
he says, says he, ‘ As long as I live, if you 
comes hede on a Sunday reg’lar I shall always 
’courage you.’ • 

“ The next Sunday I went up to the church 
and swept the crossing, and he see me there, 
flut he didn’t give me nethink till the church 
was over, and then he gave me a Bhiying, and 
the other people gifce me about- one-and-slx- 
pence; so I got abGut two-and-sixpence ^toge¬ 
ther, and I thought that was a good beginning. 
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“The next Sunday the gen'elman yrae ill, halfway down; then you take* half your cross- 
bat he didn’t forget me. He gent me six-< ing, ard sweeps on one side till you gets over 
pence hy his servant, and t got from the other the road; then you turns round aml-oomes back 
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she was ill a-bed, and I see one of the {laugh- crossing' all in one stroke, but that ain’t sieli 
ters, and she gave,, me sixpence, and said I a good plan, ’cause you’re apt to sjjlash people 
was to be there on Monday <morning. I wpnt that's coming fyy; ana besides, it wrars the road 
on the Monday, and the lady was much worse, in holes end wears out the brown so quick. I 
and I see the daughter again. She gave me always use my bloom steady. I (never splash 
a couple of shirts, and tojd me to come on*the' nobody. ‘ 

Friday, and when I went on that day 1 fount “ 1 never tried npyself, but I’ve seen some 
the old lady was c^ad. The daughter ga\^ crossin’-sweepors as coyld do all manner of 
me a coat, and trouser* and waistcoat. things in mud,«sieh as dinn)nnd&, and stars, 

(i After the daughters had buried the father and the moon, and letters of the alphabet; 
and mother they c moved. I kept on sweeping and once in Oxford-street I see our Saviour 
at tl/e church, till at last things got so bad on his cross in mud, and jt was done well, 
that I come away, for nobody give me nothiuk.. too. The figure wasn't flono wit h the broom, 
The houses about there was so damp that it was done with a pointed piece of . stick; it 


people wouldn’t live in ’em, 


was a boy as J sre dofri’ it, about fifteen. 


“ So then I come up into Lorrimore-road, didn’t seem to take linWi money wliile I was 
and there I’ve^heen cver u sin(p\ I dont get a-looking at him. 


on wonderful well there. 


itimes I don't *• I don’t think I should a took to crossin.’ 


got above sixpence all day, but it’s mostly a sweeping if I hadn't got married; hut when 
shilling or so. The most I’ve took is about I’d got a couple of children (for The had a 
one and-sixpence. Tlif reason why I stop gnl die; if slic'd lued she’d m been eight 
there is, because I’m known there, yon see. 1 kmc old now,) 1 found 1 mutt do a some- 
stands there all the w*.*ek selling highstors, tfim\ and so 1 took to the bioom.” 
and the people about there give me a good . * 

nany jobs. Besi.les, the <road is rather Wl ;j T , Jfflicted CrosLiiuj-Smcpers. 
there, and they like to have a clean 'Toss- M j x 

ing of a Sunday. n Tim Wooden-legged Sweepeu. 

“I dont get any more money m tlic winter 

(though it’s muddier) than I do in the sum- Tins man lives up a little court running out of 
iner; the reason is, ’cause there isn’t so man} a wide, second-rate street. It is a small court, 
people stirring about in,the winter as there is' consisting of so)no half-dozen houses, all of 
in the summer. them what are called by courtesy “ private.” 

“ One broom will carry me over tlir£o Sun- -* I inquired at No. 3 for John -; “The 

days, and I gives twopenee-ha’penny a-pioce first-door back, if you please, sir ; to the 
for ’em. Sometimes the people bring me out first-floor back 1 went. . ° 

at my crossing—"specially in cold v Gather—a Here I was answered by a good-loolAng and 

mug of hot tea and some bread and butter, or intelligent, young woman, with a baby, who 
a bit of meat. I don’t know any other cross- said her husband bad not yet come home, but 
ing-sweeper; I never ’soeiates with nobody. I would I walk inland wait.? 1 did so; and 
always keeps my own counsel, and likes my found myself in *a very small, close roctfn, 

' own company-the best. . with a little furniture, which the man called 

“ My wife’s been dead five months, nnd my “ his few sticks,and presently discovered 
mother six months ; but I’ve got a little boy another child—a little 4 fcirl. The giil was very 
seven year old; he.stops at schoo , 1 all day till shy in li^I manner, being only two years and 
I go home at njght, and then I fetches him two months old,<and as her mother said, very 
home. I meai^ to do something better with adii’fg from the difficulty of cutting her teeth, 
him than give him a brotgm : a good many though the true cause seemed to be want of 
people would set him on a crossing; but I proper nourishment and fresh air. The baby 
mean to'keep him at school. levant to see was a boy—a fine, cheerful, good-tempered 
him read and write well, because he’ll suit little fellow, but rather pale, and with an un- 
for a place then. naturally large foreh^kd. The mantelpiece 

“ There’s some art in sweeping fi crossing of the' room was filled w'ith little ornaments of 
even. That is, you mustn’t sweep too hard, various sorts, eueh as bead-baskets, and over 
’ 0 $ntn 3 . n y 0U wears a h 0 i e right in the them hung a series of black profiles—not 
roal I P at3 *;en the water hangs in it. It’s the portraits of either the crossing-sweeper or 
JfflW 60 “ring a path; if you sweeps tob tny of his family,«but an odd lot of heads, 
{v*'l f up the stones. 0 which had lost their owners many a year, and 

of ten. 4irequin^ er iy 5 ^- 0 i* mus t put the end served, in company with a little red, green, 
no »ur. Warner j n the^alm of 'your right and yellow scripture-piece, to keep the wall 

no beer. oomeUin^f jt with your loft, about from looking bare. Over the door (inside tin 
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* room) was nailed a horse-shoe, -which, the 
# wifo told me, had heeiTput there by hit hus¬ 
band, for luck. • ‘ 

A bed, two deal tables, a couple of boxes, and 
thre® chairs, formed the entire furniture ofjdfte 
V)om, and nearly filled it. On the window- 
frame was hung a small shaving-gtass; and 
on the two Ixjxes stood a wicker-work apolq&y 
for a perambulator, in which* 1 learnt the 
poor crippled Aan took out l$is qply "daughter 
at half-past four in the mogning. , 

“ If some people Vas to sec that, sir,” said 
the sweeper* when he entered and saw me 
looking at it, “ they w*>uld, and in fact thoy do 
say, ‘ Why, yxm «an't he in w%nt.’ All! little 
they know how we starved and pinched our¬ 
selves before wo eould # get it.” 

There w»s n fiifc iu^hc room, notwithstnnd- 
ing tlio day was veiy hot; but the window was 
wide opefi, and the phicp tolerably ventilated, 
though oppressive. I» have* been in many 
poor people’s “places,” but never remember 
one so poor in its appointments and y ct so 
free from effluvia. 

The crossing-sweeper himself was a very 
civil sort of man, and in answer to my in¬ 
quiries said : — 

“I know that T do as I ought to, and so I 
don’t feel hurt at standing at. my crossing. 1 
have tfcen there four years. L found the place 
vacant. My wife,*though she looks very well, 
will never be able to do any hard work ; so we 
sold our mangle, and I took to the crossing: 
hut we’re not in debt, and nobody can’t say 
nothing to us. I like to go along tin* streets 
tree of such remarks as is made by people to 
whom you owes money. I hud a mangle m 

-Yard, but through my wife's weakness 1, 

was forced^ part with it. I was on the cross¬ 
ing ifeshort time before that, for I knew that 
| if I parted with Aty mangle and things before 
I knew whether T could get a living at the 
i^vsing I couldn’t get my mangle back again. 

“"NYe sold the mangle only for a sovereign, 
antk we gave two pound-ten for it; we sold it 
to tlio same man that we bought it of. About 
six months ago I managed^for to screw and 
save enough to buy that, little wicker chaise, 
for I can’t carry the dyldreu because of my 
I one leg, and of course the mother can’t cany 
them both out together. There was a i®an 
had tlio crossing I’ve got; he died three or 
four years before I took it; but he didn’t de¬ 
pend on the crossing—ho did things for the 
tradespeople about, such as carpet-beating, 
messages, and so on. • 

“ When I first took the crossing I did *v cry 
well. It happened to he a very nttsty, dirt) 
season, and I took a good deal of money. 
Sweepers are not always civil, sir. 

“ I wish I lmd gone to ope of the squares^ 

though. But I think after --stfeet is pavod 

with stone I shall do better. I am certain I 
never taste a bit of meat from one week’s end 
to the other. The best day I ever mado was 
five-and-sixpencc or six shillings; it was the 


| winter before last. If you remember, the s»ow 
’ laid very thick on Jhe ground, and the sudden 
thaw made walking so uncomfortable, that 1 
did very well. I havo taken as little as six¬ 
pence, tfourpence* and even twopence. Last 
Thursday I took tpvo ha’pence all day. Take 
one w%ek with the other, seven or eight ahil- • 
lings is thewery gutsple. * 

•* I don’t know how ifc is, but some people 
who used to give me ^ penny, don’t now. The 
bo)« who come in wot weather earn ft great deal 
pa ore ih#n I do. I*once lost a £ood chance, 
sir, at the corner of the street leading to Caven¬ 
dish-square. There’s a Bank, and they pay a 
man seven shillings a-woek to sweep the 
crossing: a butcher in Oxford Market spoke 
for me ; hut when I went up* it unfortunately 
^turned out that I was not tit, from Jhe loss of 
myjieg. The last man they*had there* they 
wer* obliged to turn away—lie was so given 
to drink. 

“ I think there *aro some* rich crossing- 
swecpoi's in®tlfe city, about the Exchange; 
hut you won’t find tin ail now- during this dry 
wont her, except in l>y places. In wet weather, 
there are Jwo or three boys who sweep near 
my crossing, and tak<? ^11 my oarniqgs away. 
Tln vo’s a great able-bodied man besides—a 
fellow strong enough to follow the plough. I 
snicFto thepolicemap, ‘Now, ain’t this a shame’ 
and t^ic policeman said, ‘ Well, he must get 
lus living ns well as you.’ I’m always civil to 
the police, and they’re always civil to me—in 
ffict, I think sometimes I’m too civil—-I’m not 
rough enough with people. 

• “ You soon toll Vt bethel* to have any hopes 
of people coming acioss. I cun tell a gentle¬ 
man directly J see him. 

“ Where I stand, sir,*t could got people in 
trouble everlasting; there’s all sorts of thieving 
going on. I Saw the other day two or three 
respcctaliln persons take a purse out of an old 
lady’s i>odtve 1 . before the hater’s shop at the 
comer; but I can’t say a word, or they would 
come-and throw me into tl^e road. If a gen¬ 
tleman gives me sixpence, lie don’t give me • 
any more for three weeks or a month; but I 
don’t think I’ve motf than thvco or four gen¬ 
tlemen as tfives nre tliafe. Well, you can 
sealcely telrtlio gentleman from the clerk, the 
cloilcs are such great swells no^. 

“ Lawyers themselves dross very plain; thosft 
great mien who don’t come every day, because 
they’ve cleik^to do their business f#r them, 
they L,ne mAst. People hardly over stop to 
speak unless it is to ask you where places are 
—you mi</ht be occupied ut that all day. I 
manage to pay nly rent tut of what I take on 
Sunday, but not lately—this weather religi¬ 
ous people go pleasuring. 

*“ No, I don’t go now—•the fact is, I’d]ike 
to go to ckuitb, if I could, but wher^I come 
home I am tired; butl'to got books here, and 
they do as well, sir? I read a little and write 
a little. 

“ I lost my leg through a swelling—there 
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was no chloroform then, I was in the hospital 
three years and a half, and was about fifteen 
or sixteen when,! had it off. 1 always feel the 
sensation of the foot, and more so at change 
of weather. I feel my toes moving abeut, and 
everything; sometimes, it’s just as if the calf 
, of my leg was itching. I fcH the rain coming; 
when I see a cloud coming my leg; shoots, and 
I know w r e shall have nfiu. * t 

“My mother was a laundress — my father 
has been dead nineteen*years my last birth¬ 
day, My mother Vas subject to fits, so I was 
forced to stbp at home to take care of tl$ 
business. 

“ I don’t want to get bn better, but I always 

think, if sickness or anything comes on- 

“ l«am at my dossing at half-post eight; at 
half-past glcven I come home to dinner. I go 
baek 0 at one or t wo till seven. 

“ Sometimes I mind horses and enrts^but 
the boys get all that business. Odc of these 
littlo customers got sixpence (he oilier duy 
for only opening the door of L uib. I don’t 
know how it is they let these little, boys be 
about; if I was the police, I wouldn't allow it. 

“I think it’s a blessing, having children— 
(referring to his littlo girl) — that cSaild wants 
the gravy of meat, oi^n egg beaten up, but 
she can’t get it. I take her out every morn¬ 
ing round Euston-squaro and those open 
places. I get out about 'half-past four. It 
is early, but if it benefits lier, that's no ‘odds.” 

One-legged Sweeper at Chancery-lane* 

“I don’t know what induced me to tak^ 
that crossing, except it was that no one was 
there, and the traffic was so good—fact is, the 
traffic is too good, apd pcojile won’t *$top as 
they cross over, they’re very glad to get out of 
the way of the cabstand the omnibuses. 

“ Tradespeople never give me anything— 
not even a bit of bread. The only ynng I get 
is a few cuttings, such as crusts of sandwiches 
and remains of chfiese, from the public-house 
at the corner of the court. The tradespeople 
1 axe as distant? to me now as they worn when I 
came, but if I should pitch up a talc I should 
soon get acquainted witl^thcm.* 

“We have lived?-in this lodging two years 
and a half, an,d wo pay one-and-ninepence 
|-week, as yo*. may see from the renUboolc, 
and that I manage to earn on Sundays. We 
owe four weeks now, and, thank Godot’s no 
more. * «* 

“ I was horn, sir, in - street, Berkeley - 

square, at Lord -'s house, when my 

mother was minding the house. I have been 
used to London all my life, but not to this 
part; I have always been at the west-end, which 
is what I call the best end. k 

“I did not like the idea of crossing-sweep¬ 
ing at first, till I roa^pned with myself, Why 
should I'mind '! I’m not fining any hurt to any¬ 
body. I don’t care at all now—I know I’m 
doing what I ought to do. 


“A man had better be killed out of the way 
' than b% disabled. It’s ndt pleasant to know that 
my wife is suckling,that great child, and,* 
though she is so weakly, she can’t get no meat. 

» “ I’ve been knocked down twice, sir—^both 
tim'es by cabs. The last •time it was a fort-*’ 
night before I could get about comfortably 
again. The fool of q, fellow was coining along, 
no*t looking at*his horse, but lalkJfig to some¬ 
body on £iio cab-j*ank. The plfl.ee was as free 
, as this ro6m? if he had only teen looking 
before him. Nobody boltere<l till I was down, 
but plenty holleredci.hen. Ah, I* often notion 
such carelessness—it’s really ghameful. I don't 
think those ‘slrofals’ (Hamorffe) should be 
allowed— the fact is, if the driver is not a tall 
man he can’t see his Horse's head. 

“A nasty place is end «-f •- 7 * street: it 

narrows so suddenly, lucre’s more confusion 
and morfi bother about it than any*plaoo in 
London. When°tvo cabs gets in at once, one 
one. way and one the other, tliere’s sure to be 
a row to know which was tlio first in,” 

The Most Severely-Afflicted of alt. the 
Crossing-Sweepers. 

& 

Passing the dreary portico of the Queen's 
1’heatre, and turning to the right down Tot¬ 
tenham Mews, we come, upon a flight of steps 
leading up to what is called “ The Gallery,” 
where an old man, gasping from the effects of 
a lung disease, and feebly polishing some old 
harness, proclaimed himself the father of the 
sweeper 1 was in search of, and ushered me 
into the room where he lay a-l>ed, having had 
a “ very had night.” 

The room itself was large and of a low pitch, 
•stretching over some stables; it was very old 
and creaky (the sweeper railed it *an old wil¬ 
derness”), and contained, m addition th two 
turn-up bedsteads, that curious medfby of ar¬ 
ticles which, in the course of years, an old 
and poor couple always manage to gather up. 
There was a large lithograph of a horse, dear 
to the remembrance of the old man front an 
indication of a clog in the corner. “ The very 
spit of the one £ had for years; it’s a real 
portrait^ sir, for Mr. Aanhart, the printer, met 
me one. day and sketched him.” There was 
an 4 etc.hing of Hogarth’s in a black frame; a 
stuffed bird in a wooden case, with a glass 
before it; a piece of painted glass, hanging in 
a place of honour, hut for which no name 
could be remembered, excepting that it was 
“ of the old-fashioned sort." There were the 
oddc’emnants, too, or fid china ornaments, but 
very little furniture; and, finally, a kitten. 

The father, worn out ancf consumptive, had 
been groom to Lord Combermere. “ I was 
with him, sir, when he took Bonyparte’s house 
*at Malmasong. I. could have had a pension 
then if I’d a liked, but I was young and 
foolish, and had plenty of money, and we 
never know what we may come to.” 

The sweeper, although a middle-aged man, 
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had all tho appearance of a boy—liis raw-look¬ 
ing eyes, which lie was always wiping jpth a 
piece of linen rag, gave him a forbidding ex¬ 
pression, which his shapeless, short, bridgeless 
nose tended-to increase. Uut his manners and* 
•habit? were as simple in their character,as 
those of a child; and he spoke of hi} .father's 
being angry with him for not getting up 
before, as if«he were a little boy talking of liis 
nurse. , % , 

He walks, jvith great difiicmlt.^ by the help 
of a crutch; and th§ sights* of liis weak eyes, i 
liis* \\itlieml # linib, and l^s broken shoulder 
1his old helpless mother, and Ins gasping, 
almost inaudyjle?lather,) form a most painful 
subject for compassion/* 

The crossing'sweep^rigave me, with no little 
meekness*and somo slight intelligence, the 
following statement 

“ I \cry seldom go out on a emssip’ o’ Sun¬ 
days. 1 didn’t do imiclugootl^ftt it. I used to 
go to chinch of a Sunflay — m fact, 1 do now 
when I’m well enough. 

“ It's fifteen year next January since I left 
Regent-street. I was there three yeais, and 
then I went on Sundays occasionally. Some¬ 
times I used t<j got a shilling, but I have given 
it up now—it didn’t answer; besides, a lady 
who was kind to ^ne found mo out, and said 
she wouldn’t do any more for me if I went out 
on Sundays. She’s been dead these three or 
four years now. 

“ 'When I was at Regent-street >miglit have 
made twelve shillings a-week, or something 
thereabout. 

“ I am seven-and-thirty the 2 Gth day of last 
month, and Pliave been lama six-anil-tvrenty 
years. My e^es ha\e been bad e\ er since in^\ 
birth. The scrofulous disei.so it was that, 
lamed me**-it come with a swelling on the 
kneef and the outside wound broke about the 
size of if crown piece, and apiece of bone come 
frdHi it; then it gathered in the inside and at 
t &3 top. I didn’t go into tin* hospital then, j 
but I wus an out-patient, for the doctor said a 
-clone confined place wouldn’t do me no good. 
He said thufc the seaside w'ould, though; but 
icy parents couldn’t afford* to send me, and 
that’s how it is. I d/# go to Brighton and 
Margate nine years after my leg wasfbad, but 
it was too late then. „ » 

“ I have been in Middlesex Hospital, with a 
broken collar-bone, when I was knocked down 
by a cab. I was in a fortnight there, and I 
was in again when I hurt my leg. I was 
sweeping my crossin’ when the top came off 
my crutch. I fell biffck’ords, and my leg 
doubled under me. They had to carry me 
there. ** * 

“ I went into the Middlesex Hospital for my 
eyes and leg. I was in a month, hut they 
wouldn’t keep me long, there’s no cure-form^ 

“ My leg is very painful’’specially at change 
of weather. Sometimes I don’t get an hour’s 
sleep of a night—it was daylight this morning 
before I closed my eyes. 


“T[ went on the crossing, first because my 
.parents couldn’t keep me, not being able to 
keep theirselves. J thought it was the best 
thing I could do, but it’s Tike®]! other things, 

* it’s got very bad now. I used to manage to 
rub alori& at first—*the streets have got shockin’ 
bad of late. , , . 

“ T <5 tell the truth, I was turned away from • 
Re go lit-street by }Ir. f ook* the furrier-, corner 
of^Vrg} h*. Street. I’ll tell you as for as I was 
told. He called 111(4 into his passage one 
•night, and said I must loqk out for another 
qrossiu’, for a lady, >fho was a veyy good cus¬ 
tomer of his, refused to come while I was 
there; my heavy atllic^on^ was such that she 
didn’t, like the look of me. I said, ‘Very well;’ 
but because I come there, next day. and tho 
day after that, he got the policeman to* turn 
yne away. Certainly the policeman Rioted very 
kindly, but lie said the gentleman ivantad me 
remtued, and I must find another crossing. 

“ Then I went doivn Charlotte-street, oppo¬ 
site "Percy Clilned, ift the corner of Windmill- 
stroot. Aftef in at 1 went to Wells-street, by 
getting permission of the doctor at the cornea*. 
He thought that it would be better for mo 
than Charlotte-street, so he let me come. 

“ All! there ain’t so # many crossing-sweepers 
as there was ; I think liiey’ve done away with 
a great many of them. 

“AVlien 1 first wjput to Wells-street, I did 
pretty.well, because there was a dress-makers 
at the corner, and I used to get a good deal 
from the carriages Iliads topped before the door. 

P used to take five or six shillings in a day 
then, and I don’t take so much in a week now. 

C tell you what I made this week. I’ve made 
ono-ftiid-lburpeuce, but it’s been so w r et, and 
people out of town ; but, of course, it’s not 
always alike—sometimes 1 get three-and-six- 
pence or four shillings. Some peoplo gives 
me a sixpeneft or a fourpTmny-bit; I reckons* 
that all in. 

“I am dreadful tired when I comes home of 
a night. Thank God my either leg’s all right! 
^wish the t’other was as strong, but it never 
will be t^ow. * , 0 

“ The police never try to turn me aw r ay ; 
they re very friendly* they’ll pass the time of 
day with me, or that, 4 from knowing me so long 
in Oxford'sJCreet. 

“ My broom sometimes serfes me a month; 
of course, they don’t last long fiow it’s showery 
\veatl»er. J give twopence-halfpenny a piece 
for ’em, or threepence. # 

“ I don’t Allow who gives me the most ; my 
eyes are so bad I can’t see. I think, though, 
upon an average, the gentlemen give most. 

“ Often I hear the children, as they are going 
by, ask their mothers for something to give to 
me; hut they only say, ‘Come along—come 
rfong ! ’ It’s very rar^ that they lets the 
children hayS a ha'penny to give me. # * * 

“ My mother is s«ve*ty the week before next 
Christmas. She can’t do much now; she does 
though go out on Wednesdays or Saturdays, 
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but that's to people she’s known for yearstwho 
is attached to her. She does her work there 
just as sho likes. * 

“ Sometimes she -gets «i little wishing— 
sometimes not.* This week she had a little, 
and was forced to dry it indoors; V ut that 
makes ’em half dirty again. 

“ My father’s breath is <sA bad that lv can’t 
* do anything except* little odd jobs for people; 
down "here; but they’\e«got*tlic Knack novg a i 
good many on ’em, of doin’ tlieir own. 

“ We have lived here fifteen years next fjep-j 
tember; it's a long time live in such an old 1 
wilderness, hut my old mother is a sort 
woman as don t like, mm in’ about, and I don t 
like it. Some people «ire everlasting on the 
move. , 

“ When I'm not on my crossiu’ T sit poking 
at hofne, or make a job of mending my clot hi s. 
I mended* these grousers in two or three places.* 
“ fl’s all done by feel, sir. My mother *a\ s 
it’s a good tiling we’ve got our feeling at 
if we haven’t g^t our.eyesight.” ^ 

* ft 

The Negro Crosstxg-Sweepfr, wiio had 
lost porn ms Legs. 

This man sweeps a crossing in a pifocip.il and 
central thoroughfare Mfjmn tin* weal lit r i* cold 
enough to let him wall?; the colder the better, 
lie says, «s it “ numbs Ins stumps like.’’ ^lle 
ib unable to follow tins occupation m warm 
weather, as his legs feel “just like oorii-v," ■ 
and he cannot, walk mpre than a mile adi.j.; 
Under these circumstances he lake-, to bil¬ 
ging, which lie thuds ho has a perfect light 
to do, as lie has been loft destitute in what 
is to him almost a strange country, and lias* 
been denied what he terms “Lo rights.’’ lie 
generally sits while .begging, dressetf m a 
sailor shirt and trousers, with a black necker¬ 
chief round his neck, tied in th^ usual nuuti- 
cal knot. He places before lum the plaraid 
which is given beneath, and never mmes a 
muscle for the purpose of soliciting chanty. He 
always appears scrupulously clean 
I went to see lijm at his home early or*? 
morning — in •fact, at half-past eighty but be 
was not then up. I went again at nine, and 
found him prepared for njy visit m a little par¬ 
lour, in a dirty and rather disreputable alley 
running out of % court in a street near Bruns- 
wick-square. TJhe negro’s parlour was scan til j 
fhrnished with two chairs, 4 turn-up bedstead, 
and a sea-chest. A few odds and eifds of 
crockeryutnod on the sideboard* *md a kettle 
was singing over a cheerful bit of fire. The 
little man -was seated on a chai^j, with his 
stumps of legs sticking straight out. He 
showed some amount of intelligence in an¬ 
swering my questions. We were quite alone, 
for he sent his wife and child—the former si 
pleasant-looking “ hklf-easte,” a$jd the latter 
the cheeriest little crowing, smiling “picca¬ 
ninny” I* have ever seen A-he sent them out 
into the alley, while I conversed with himself. 


His life is embittered by the idea that tie 
has'never yet hod “his rightsthat tho • 
ownew of the ship in which his legs were 
burnt off have not 5aid him his wages (of 
.which, indeed, lie says, he never received any 
but th£ five pounds which he had in actyance 
before starting), and that Ifo has been robbed of’ 

4 21 . by f*grocer in Glasgow. Ilow true these 
statements may be it is almost impossible to 
siiy, but fron) what ho says, sdftie injustice 
seems tt> have been done hint by the canny 
Scotchman, ho* refuses him liis*“ pay,” with¬ 
out which ho is cfetermitied “ never to leave 
the country.” c • * 

“ I was on that crossing,” ho said, “ almost 
the whole of lof t wyPer. ft \fas very cold, 
and i hud nothing at all to do; so, as I passed J 
there, I asked the gdriAleman at the buccor- 
t diop, as well as the gentleman al'the office, 
and I asked at tho boot-fhop, too, if they would 
let 1110 sweep there. Tho policeman wanted 
to turn mo av, ayf lull *[ t went to tbo gentleman 
inside the ollice, mid he told tho policeman to 
li-mo mo alone. The policeman said first, 
‘lull must go awn},’but 1 said, *1 couldn’t, 
do anything else, and lie ought to think it a 
f b.n'ity to let me s'op.’ 

“ i don’t stop m London \erf long, though, j 
at u time; J go to Glasgow,in Scotland,where j 
flic owners of the ship m winch my legs were | 
hui ut off live. I t ,er\ed nine years 111 tliemer- j 

chant semni and the navy. 1 was horn m j 

Kingston, Jam.il> a, it is an English place, | 

■ ir, so 1 uni cmiiiti d as not a foreigner. I’m i 
diff'ivnf Jmm them Lascar*. I vent to sea J 
whmi l was only nine joars old. Tho owners ! 
is m London vi|o had that ship. fl I was caluii- 
hoy ; and after I hud served my time I be- j 

came rook* or when I couldn’t get. the place of j 

•cook I went hefoie the mast. 1 went as head j 

cook in 1*51, in the Madeira Fanplv ; she used j 

to he a Wc-l Indv trader, ami to ty\d<* out | 
when I belonged to her. We got down t^(U) | 

south of Gape Horn; and there we got alinc^t j 
lro/e and pen-.bed to death. That is tho book 
what I sell.” 

The “Book” (as lie calls it, - ) consists'* of 
eight pages, printed on paper tho size of a 
sheet of note paper; is entitled— 

“ BRIEF SKETCH*OF THE LIFE OF 

‘ KDWA1!D ALBERT ! 

A native of Kingston, Jamaica. 

Showing tho hardships ho underwent and tho 
sufferings ho endured in having both logs amputated. 

f hGll : 

AV. HOWE, PRINTER.” 

it is embellished with a portrait of a black 
man, which has evidently been in its time a 
tonne “ nigger" ofUie Jim-Crow tobacco-paper 
kind, as is evidenced by the traces of a tobacco- 
| pipe, which lias been unskilfully erased. 

The “ Book ” itself is concocted from an 
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affidavit made by Edward Albert before “ P. 
* Mackinlay, Esq., one of Her Majesty’s Justices 
of tbe Peace for the country (so it is printed) 
of Lanark.” •' 

I have seen the affidavit, and it is almost 
^dentital with the statement in the* “ book,’* 
excepting in the matter of grammar* which 
has rather suffered on its road to M#. Howe, 
the printer. m • # 

The following will give an'idea of the 
matter of which it is compose^; 9 

• • 

“fci February 1851, I engaged to servo as cook on 
board the barque Madeira, ot Glasgow, Captain J 
Douglas, on her vojwgo fjfcm Glasgow to California, 
thence to China; and thence home* to a port of dis¬ 
charge in tlio United Kingdom. I signed articles, and 
delivered up irv reg.htei ticket .id a lliitndi M.iin.m. 
as required by law. 1 euceivd the service on board 
the said vessel, undbr the said engagement. and 
sailed with that vessel ou'tiie 18th of February, 1851. 

I disohaigud my duty a 1 ' eook on Im.iuU the sod 
vobsoI. from the date of it.*having loft the Cl^du 
uutil Juno tho same yeir, in winch month the 
vessed rounded Cape rioiue. at that time my legs 
became host bitten, and I beaame m conaequeuco 
unfit tor duty. 

“In the eom.se of tho next day after my limbs 
became affected, the master of tho vc-s.l, and mate, 
took me to llio ship’s ovt ii, in oid< r, as they said, to 
euro mo; tho oviji was hot at tlie time, a Jowl that 
was roasting therein having lion iuinmi.il m older 
to make room for mv feet, winch was put into llu* 
oven, m con si i pie i rco of tin* ticatirmt, my i« ct 
burst through the mtonso swelling, and ruoi Uheatum 
ensued. 

“Tho vessel called*six woik., after, id Valp.nn-o, 
and I was there taken to an hospnai^ wbeie I u- 
itiamcd five months and a half. Doth mv kgs were 
amputated three inches below m kmcs soon utter 
I wont to tin Lohjutal at Valpaiisu. 1 askul my 
master for my wages duo to me, lor my mhhuuu 
board the vessel and demanded u^y regi-ter-tu ket, 
whou the captain told me I should not ieoo\cr, that 
tho vessel could not wait for mi, and that I w is a 
dead man, and that he could not di ihaigc a dead 
man; and tl>U lie also said, that a- I had no bieuds 
there to get my money, ho would only put a little 
mouey*into tho hongls of tlie consul, winch would he 
applied in*buiying mo. On bung dischaigod from 
the hospital [called on the consul, ,.nd was informed 
bjlkhim that master had not h it my money 

*1 was afterwards «fakon on Imani one of her 
Majesty’s ships, the l)run r, Captain ' diaries .Johnston, 
anddunded at Forts mouth , fi«»m theimo 1 got a pas¬ 
sage to Glasgow, ware 1 remained three months. 
Upon supplication to tlic ie -> ft ’• oO »*^ for seamen, in 
London, my register-ticket l . ,s i•* n J. iw vrded to the 
Collector of Customs, Glasgow , and he his ready to 
deliver it to me upop obtaining tho authoiity of the 
Justices of the Peace, and I reco\ored I he same under 
the 22nd section of the General Jfcrcbant Seaman's 
Act. Declares 1 cannot write. 

“(Signed) David Mackinlay, J. P. 

“The Justices having considered the r orcg ri, :ig in¬ 
formation and doclurution, finds ti: .t 1 •:. a. i A n rt, 
therein named tho lust-rogi6tor ticket, sou *lit to be 
covered under civcumstancei^vvhich, so far as ho was 
concerned, were unavoidable, and that no fuuM was 
intended or committal by him in reference thereto, 
therefore authorised the Collator and Comptioiler of 
Customs at the port of Glasgow to deliver to tho said 
Edward Albert tho register-ticket, sought to be re¬ 
covered by him all in terms of 22nd section of tho 
General Merchant Seamen’s Aci. # • < 

“(SIgnod) David Mackinlay, J. P. 

“Glasgow, Oct. 6th, 1862 . 

“ Register Ticket, No. 512, 652, age 25 years.” 


“ Y could make a large book of my suffer¬ 
ings, air, if I liked,” he said, “and I will dis¬ 
grace the owners of that ship as long as they 
don’t give me wliat they owe i^ie. 

> “I will never leave England or Scotland 
until 1 get my rights; but they says money 
makes money, and if I had money I could get 
it. If #1107 would ably givo me what they owe 
me, I wouldn’t ask anybody for a farthing, 
God knows, sir. Pdorft know why the master 
put my feet in the oven; he said to cure me : 
jhe agony of pain I Mas in Mas such, bo said, 
t^at it must be done. * 

4 l The loss of my limbs is bad bnougli. hut 
it’s still worse when you can’t get what is your 
rights, nor anything ft* the sweat that they 
worked out of me. • 

After I went down to Glasgow fo^ my 
money f opened a little coffee-house ; it was 
called ‘Unde Tom's Cabin.’ € did ^ery well. 
Tbo\nan mIio sold me tea and coffee said he 
would got mo on, and I had better give my 
inmu y to lum *o kec#> safe, middle used to put 
ft away m a totP box winch I hud given four 5 
aud-sjvpoiico lor. He advejtised my place m 
the p.ipcis, and I did a good husnv as. I liad 
tin place mien a month, when ho kept all my 
savings—tv.o-and-fortj pounds—*aml shut up 
the place, and denied of it, and I«bc\er got 
a laitlnug. 

“ 9 declare to you I can't describe tho agony 
X tbit when my legs Tvero bniat; I fainted a wily 
over and over again. There was four men 
r une ; I was tying in «ny hammock, and they 
moved the fowl that, was masting, and put my 
legs in the oven. Theie they held me for ton 
•mmles. They said it would take tho cold 
out; but after I came rtut tho cold caught Vm 
( ugaiu, and the next day they swolo up as big 
round ay a pill in-, and •burst, and then like 
water coino out. No man but, God knows what 
I have, suffered and wont through. * 

“By the order of the doctor at Valparaiso, 
tlie sick jiationls had to come out of the room 
I went into; the smell wa$ so bad I couldn’t 
bear it myself—it was all mortification—they 
h*d to use chloride o’ zinc *to X^eep tho smell 
down. tii ey tried to save one leg, hut tho 
mortification was getting up injo my body. X 
got bettor after my legs were off. 

“I was tjfree months good before I could 
turn, or able to lift up my hand to my head. I 
was glad to move after that flrae, it was % 
regular relief to fne; if it wasn’t for good 
attendance, I should not have lived. You 
know they dsfi’t allow tobaccer in a hospital, 
but I had it; it w r as tho only thing I cared for. 
The lievemnd Mr. Armstrong used to bring 
me a pound a fortnight; he used to bring it 
regular. I never used to smoke before ; they 
said I never should recover, but after I got the 
tobaccer it seemed to soothe me. I was five 
months and adialf in that place. *' 

“Admiral Moseley, of the Thetis* 
sent me home; and the reason why*he Kent 
me home was, that after I came well, ! called 
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on Mr. Rouse, the English consul, anti he “ When I got back to London, I commenced ( 

sent me to the boarding-house, till such time # sweeping the orossin’, sir. I only sweep it in 
as he could find a ship to send me home in* the winter, because I can’t stand in the summer. 

I was there abopt two moifthy, and tho board- Oh, yes, I feel my fwat still: it is just as if 1 
jug-master, Jan Race, sent me to the consul. *liad them sitting on the floor, now. I feel my 
“I used to get about a little, with two small to$s moving, like as if ^ had ’em. I could, 
crutches, and I also had a little cart before count thprn, tho whole ten, whenever I work 
that, on three wheels; it V*us made by*a man my knees. I had a corn on one ofinytoes, 
in the hospital. I hsed to lash mrself down in ayd I can feel it stilk particularly the change 
it. That was the best* thing 1 ever had*-I of weather. * . 

could get about best in }hat. “ Sometimes I might get two shillings a-day 


could get about best in }hat. “ Sometimes I might get two shillings a-day 

“ Well, *1 weut to the consul, and when L at my crossing, sometimes one shilling and 
went to him, he says, ‘ I^an't. pay your hoai c\.; sixxience, sometimes 1 don’t taj^e above ^ix- 
you must beg and pay for it.so I went aicl pence. The most f ever made in one day was 
told Jan Puce, and Ire said,‘If you had stopped three shillings and si^enct, tgit that’s very 
here a hundred years, # I would not turn you seldom. ® 

out;’ and then I asked Pace to tell me where “I am a very stciylv man. I don’t drink 
tho Admiral lived. ‘What, do you want with what money 1 get; mm if I had the means 
him?’ says he. I said, * I think the Admiral to get something to *do, Tl’d kdep off the 
must be nigh orphan the consul.’ Pact'slapped streets. . , 

me on the back. Says lie, ‘I’m glad t.» see “When I offered in go to the parish, they 


you’ve got the i>luek to complain to the told me to go 


Admiral.’ * * 

. “ T went down at nine o’clock tfie next morn- 


otlaud, to spite the men 


who owed me my ^nges. 

“Many people tell me I ought to go to my 


ing, to see the Admiftil. He said, ‘"Well, country; but 1 toll them it’s very hard — I 
Prince Albert, how are you getting on ? ’ So I didn’t come here without my legs—1 lost them, 
told him I was getting on very bad,* and then as it were, m this country; buj if I bad lost 
I told him all about tin? consul; and lie said, them in my own country, 1 should hnvo been 
as long a£ he stopped would sec me lighted, better off. 1 should ha\e ^gone down to the 
and took me on hoard his slop, the Thalia; magistrate every Friday, and have taken my 
and he wrote to the consul, and said to^me, ten shillings. 

* e if the consul sends for you, don't, you go to “ J went to the Merchaiit .Seaman’s Fund, 
him; tell him you have no legs to ivafk, and and they saM that those who got lmrted before 


he must walk to you.'* 


1802 have been getting the funds, but those 


“The consul wanted to send me back in who were bulled utter 1802 couldn’t, get nothing 
a merchant ship, hut the Admiral wouldn’t —it was stopped in *01, and the merchants 
have it, so I came m the Dnvcr, one of 1 fur wouldn’t pay any inoxe, and fton’t pay any 
Majesty's vessels. It*was the 8lli of May, more. 

1852, when I got to Portsmouth. L “ That’s scandalous, because, whether you’re 

“I stopped a little "while— about a week— willing or not, you must pay two^.hillings a- 
in Portsmouth. I went to tho Admiral of the month (one shilling a-month for the hcfcpifcal 
•dockyard, and he fold me I nftist go to the fees, and one shilling a-month to tho J&erchaiit 
Lord Major of London. So I paid my passage Seaman’s Fund), out of your pay. 
to London, saw the Lord Mayor, who sent me “ I am married: my wify is the same colour 
to Mr. Yard ley, the,, magistrate, and he adver- as me, but an Englishwoman. I’ve been 
tised the case for me, uiid I got four pounds married two years. I married her from where 
, fifteen shillings, besides my passage jto (rial- she belonged, in Leeds. 1 couldn’t get on to 


cions, Edward, how have you lost Jbur limbs ! ’ ancc of my wift% i£I could get my money, I 
and I burst outfe cryiug. I told him all about woflld set up in the same line of business 
ii« He odvisefi me to go to the owner. I as before, in a cotfee-sliop. If 1 had three 
went there; but the polieerftan in London had pounds I could do it: it took well in Scotland, 
put my name down as Robert Thorpe, which I am not a common cook, either; I am a 
was the man I lodged with; so "they denied pastrycook. I used to make all the sorts 
m e. of cokes they have fti the shops. I bought 

“ I went to the shipping office, t?here they the snapes, and tins, and things to make them 
reckonised me; and / went to Mr. Symee proper. * f 

again, and he told me to go before the Lord “I’ll tell you bow I did—there was a kind 
Mayor (a Lord Provost they call him in Scot- of apparatus; it boils water and coffee, and 
land), and make aij, affidavit; and so, wh&i Hie milk and the tea,in different departments; 
they* found my story was light, ethey sent to but you couldn't see the divisions—the pipes 
London ‘‘for my seaman^ ticket; but they all ran into one tap, like. I’ve had a sixpence 
couldn’t ao anything, because the captain was and a shilling for people to look at it: it cost 


not there. 


me two pound ten. 
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u Even if I had a coffee-stall down at Covent- 
0 garden, I should do; and, besides, I under¬ 
stand the making of eel-soup. I ha>^ one 
child,'—it is just three months and a week old. 
It is a boy, and we call it James Edward' 
jUbeif. James is after my grandfather, whcf 
was a slave. * , 

“ I was a little boy when the slaves in 
Jamaica got Jthoir freedoi*: the people weje 
very glad to lie free; they do better since, I 
know, because 'some of thety l^ave *got pro¬ 
perty, and £end their children fo school. 
There’s more Christianity there than there is 
here. The $ublic-house*is close shut on 
Saturday night, and aot opened till Monday 
morning. No fnfit is allowed to be sold in the 
street. I am a Protestant. I don’t know the 
name of thp church, bift 1 goes down to a new- 
built church, neai* King’s-cross. 1 never go 
in, because of my legs; but I just go inside 
«■ the door * and sometimes when I don’t go, I 
I read the Testament r*m got^iere: in all my 
sickness I took care of that. 

“ There are a great many Irish in this place. 
I would like to get away from it, for it is a very 
disgraceful place,—it is an awful, awful place 
altogether. I haven't been in it very long, and 
I want to get otit of it; it is not lit. 

“ I pay one-and-sixpeuce rent. If you don’t! 
go out and drink (Aid carouse with them, they 
don’t like it; they make use of bad language— 
they chaff me about my misfortune—they call 
me ‘Cripple;’ some says ‘ Uncle* Tom,’ and 
some says ‘Nigger;’ but I never takes no 
notice of ’em at all. ” 

The following is a verbatim copy of the 
placard which the poor fellow places before 
him when he begs. He carries it, when not 
in use, in o^ittle calico bag which hangs round ' 
his n§ck 

KfND CHRISTIAN -FRIENDS 

^ THE UNFORTUNATE 

, EDWARD ALBERT 

WAS COOK ON BOARD THE BARQUE MADEIRA OF 
GLASGOW CAl’TAIN J. DOUGIAStfN FEBRUARY 1851 
WHEN AFTER ROUNDING C-IpE HORNE HE HAD HIS 
LEGS AND FEET FROST CITTEN WHEN* in that 
state the master and mate put my Legs and 
Feet into the Oven as they said to cure me^he i 
Oven being hot at the time a fowl was roasting 1 
was took away to make room for my feet and 
legs in consequence of this my feet and legs 
swelled and burst-Mortification then En¬ 

sued after which my fegs were ampi^ated 
Three Inches below the knees soon, after my 
entering the Hosjfftal at Valpariso. # 

AS I HAVE NO OTHER MEANS TO GET A LIVELY- 
HOOD BUT BY APPEALING TO , ^ 

A GENEROUS PUBLIC 

YOtJRXlND DONATIO NS WILL BE MOST THANKFULLY 

RECEIVED. - 


The Maimed Irish Crossing-Sweeper. 

He stands at the corner of-street, where 

the yellow omnibusts stop, and refers to him¬ 
self every now and then as me “poor lame 
man.« He has no especial mode of addressing 
the passers-by, except that of hobbling a step 
or two*,towards th&ft and sweeping away an 
imaginary accumulation of*mud. He has lost 
on* leg (frd!n the^knefe) by a fall from a scaf¬ 
fold, while working as a 'bricklayer’s labourer 
jn Wales, some six years ago; and Speaks bit¬ 
terly of the hard line he had of it when he 
fiyst came to London, and hobbled about sell¬ 
ing matches. He says l*e is thirty-six, but 
looks more than fifty? and his face has the 
ghastly expression of death. H<* wears the 
ordinary close cloth street-cap and corduroy 
trousers. Even during tho warm weather he 
tvears an upper coat—a iougl* thick*garment, • 
fit ffyr the Arctic regions. It was very difficult 
! to make him understand my object in getting 
information f»om hjm: he thought that he 
bail nothing |o #ell, and laid great btress upoij , 
the fact of lii§ never keeping “ count” of any¬ 
thing. 

He accounted for his miserably small in¬ 
come by ftating thu* ho was an invalid— 
“now and thin continually.” He suid— 

“ I can’t say how long 1 have been on this 
eros#in’; I think about five year. When I 
came on it there had been no one here beforA 
No orfe interferes with me at all, at all. I 
nivor hard of a crossing bein’ soukl; but I don’t 
know any other sweepers’. 1 makes no fraydom 
with no one, and I always keeps my own mind. 

. “ I dunno how much I earn a-day—p’rhaps 
I may git a shilling, ami p’rhaps sixpence. I 
didn’t git much yesterday (Sunday)—only 
sixpentl*. I was not out on Saturday; I was 
ill in bed, and I 'was at home on Friday. In¬ 
deed, I did n^t get much*on Thursday, only • 
tuppence ha’penny. The largest day ? I 
dunno. Why, about a shilling. Well, sure, 

I might git as much as two shillings, if I got 
a shillin’ from a lady. Some gintlemen are 
good—such a gintleraan m you, now, might 
give me % shilling. * • 

“ Well, as to weather, I likes half dry and 
halfwit; of course I wish for'the bad wither. 
Every one must be glad of what brings good 
to him; ana, there’s one thing, I can’t make 
the wither—I can’t make a fin# day nor a wit 
one. Jl don’t thiuk anybody would interfere 
with me; certainly, if I was a blaggya’rd I 
should not left here; no, nor if*I was a 
thief; but if any other man was to come onto 
my crossing, I can’t say whether the police 
would interfere to project me—p’rhaps they 
might. 

“ W r hat is it I say to shabby people ? Well, 

by J-, they're all shabby, I think. I don’t 

see any diffei^nce ; but wflat can I do ? I ®a»’t 
insult thim, and I was niver insulted mysilf, 
since here I’ve been, nor, for the matter of that, 
ever had an angry worrud spoken to me, 
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<■ Well, sure, I dunno who’s the most literal; 
if I got a fourpinny bit from a moll I'd take 
it. Some of the ladies are very liberal; a good 
lady will give a sixpence. I never hard of 
sweepin’ the nfud back again; and as for theJ 
boys annoying me, I has mo coleagtjeiij’ with ' 
boys, and they wouldn't be allowed to interfere 
with me—the police wouldn't allow it* 

“ After I came from Wales, where I was on 
one leg, selling matches, then itVas I toojf to 
sweep the erossin’. A poor divil must put up 
with anything, good or had. Well, I was a 
laborin' man, a bricklayer’s labourer, and 1’vfe 
been away>from Ireland these sixteen ye£r. 
When I came froit^ Ireland 1 went to Wales. 

I was there a long tiu*e; and the v ay I broke 
my leg wa^s, I fell off a scaffold. I am not 
married; a lamg man wouldn’t get any woman 
to hfive him in London at all, at all. I don’t 
know what agf I am: I am not fifty, ndr 

fortj ; I think about thirty-six. No, by Jr-, 

it’s not mysilf that iver knew a well -off cr6ssin’- 
sweeper. I dpn’t dale in them, at, all. 

“ I got a dale of friends fri London assist 
'me (but only now and thin). If I depinded 
on the few ha’pence 1 get, I wouldn't live on 
’em; what money I get here wouldn’t buy a 
pound of mate; and 1, wouldn’t Kve, only for 
my frimjs. You see, jir, I can't be out always. 
Iam laid up nows and thins continually. Oh, 
it’s a poor trade to big on the crossin’\from 
fftoming till night, and not get sixpence. I 
couldn’t do with it, I know. 

“ Yes, sir, I smoke; jt’s a comfort, it is. 
like any kind I’d get to smoke. I'd like t[ie 
best if I got it. 

“ I am a Homan" Catholic, and I go to Sj. 
Patrick’s, in St. Giles's ia many people from my’ 
neighbourhood go there. I go every Sunday, 
and to Confession juaj, once a-year—tk,at saves' 
me. 

“ By the Lord's jnarcy! I dijji’t get broken 
victuals, nor broken mate, not as much as you 
might put on the tip ofaforruk; they’d chuck 
it out in the dust-bin before they’d give it to 
me. I suppose they're all alike. 

“The divil an„odd job I iver got, mastir, 
nor knives to clane. If I got their inives to 
clane, p'rbaps I might clane them. 

“ My brooms cost threepence ha’penny; they 
are very good. I wear them down to a stump, 
and they last tljree weeks, this finfe wither. I 
niver got any puld clothes—not but I want a 
<coat very bad, sir. , * 

“ I come from Dublin; ray father afid mo¬ 
ther di«d there of cholera; aq^l when they 
died, I come to England, and that was the 
cause of my coming. 

“ By my oath it didn’t stand mo in more than 
eighteenpenee that I took here last week. 

“ I live in-lane, St. Giles’s Churoh, on 

the, Becond landing, and I pay eightpenee a 
we§k. I haven’t a'rqom to mysilf, for there's 
a family lives in it wid me. 

“ When I goes home I iust smokes a pipe, 
and goes to hid, that's all;' 


inti jajmjvm fwu. 


II.—JUVENILE CROSSING-SWEEPERS * 

« 

A. The Boy grossing-^weepers. 

Box CEOSSLSa-SWEEPKRS AND TuHBlSsBS. , 

A EEafARKxm.Y intelligent lad, who, on being 
spoken to, at oncj consented to give all the 
information ia his power, told ffie the follow¬ 
ing stofy of his life. ‘ 

It will Be Seen from this toy’s account, 
and the one or two foEowing, that a kind 
of partnership exists among tome of these 
young sweepers. Theg have associated them¬ 
selves together, appropriated'several cross¬ 
ings to their use, and appointed a captain 
over them. They have their forms of trial, 
and “jury-house" for the*settlement of dis¬ 
putes ; laws have beerf framed, which govern 
their commercial proceedings, and'a Mud of 
language adopted by’tj’ie society for its better 
protection from its arch-enemy, the police¬ 
man. 

X found the lad who first gave mo an insight 
into the proceedings of tho associated cross¬ 
ing-sweepers crouched on the stone steps of a 
dour in Adelaide-street, Strarid; and when I 
spoke to him he was preparing to settle 
’down in a corner and go to sleep—his legs 
and body being curled round almost as closely 
as those of a cat on a hearth. 

The moment he heard my voice he was upon 
his feet, asking me to “give a halfpenny to 
poor little Jack.” 

lie was a good-looking lad, with a pair of 
large mild i-yejj, which he tooj; good care to 
turn up with an expression of supplication 
as he moaned for his halfpenny. 

A cap, or more properly a stuff hag, covered 
a crop of hnir which had matted itself iijfo the 
form of so many paint-brushes, whil< his face, 
from its roundness of feature and the com¬ 
plexion of dirt, had an almost Indian lijfik 
about it; tho colour of 'his hands, too, was 
such that you could imagine he had £eon 
shelling walnuts. 

He ran before me, treading cautiously with 
his naked feet, I reached a convenient 

spot to take down his statement, which was as 
follows:— r 

“ I’ve, got no l m<Sther or father; motho.r has 
been dead for two years, and father’s been 
gone more than that—more nigh five years— 
he died at, Ipswich, in Suffolk. He was a 
perfumer by trade, and used to make hair-dye, 
and scent, and pomatum, and all kinds of 
scent's. He didn’t keep a shop himself, hut 
he used to serve them as djd; he didn’t hawk 
his goods about, neether, but bad regular cus¬ 
tomers, what used to send him a letter, and 
then he’d take them what they wanted. Yes, 
he used to serve feme good shops ; there was 

Ii-’s, of London Bridge, what’s a large 

chemist s. He used to make a good deal of 
money, but he lost it betting; and so Ei® 
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?>rother, my uncle, did all his. He used to gc thcftigh she was suffering ^vith a bad breast; 
up to High Park, and then go round by the |—she died of that—poor thing!—for die 
Hospital, and then turn up a yard, wfiere all had wKat doctors calls cancer—perhaps you’ve 
the men are whoplay fc*£ money [Tattersall’s] heard of ’em, siiy—and thgy had to cut all 
and there he’d lose his money, or sometime* | round here (making motions with his hands 
win**— but that wasn’t often. I remember he from tfce shoulder to the bosom). Sister saw 
used to come home tipsy, and say he’d losft on it, though I didn’t. 

this or that horse, naming wot ond*he’d laid “Ah! she was* ft very good, kind mother , # 
on; and then mother wogild coax him to bed, and very £md of both #f us; though father 
and afterwi&ds sit down and begin to cry. * v^isn’t, for he’d altvays have a noise with 
“ I was not*with father when he efied (but 1 | mother when ho come home, only he was 
was when he was dying)^ tor t Was sent up seldom with us when ho was ‘making his 
along with eldest bister to London with a _goods. % ’ 

letter to uiicle, who wo* head servant at a r “After mother (lied, sister •still kept on 
doctor’s. In tlys letter, mother asked uncle malting nets, and 1 lived with her for some 
to pay hack* some money m>t he owed, and time, until she told i*ie> she couldn’t afford to 
wot father lent him, and she asked him if he’d keep me no longer, though sl *3 seemed to 
like to come down cwitl see father before he have a pretty good lot to do; but slnvwould 
died. I aecoUcot T went back again to mother never lot me go with her to the shops, though 
by the Orwell steanfor. I was well dressed* I could crochet, which she’d learned ine, ami 
then, aAd had good clothes on, and I was us^cl to r*ftn and get her all her silks and things 
given to the care of ,tfie captain—Mr. King what she wanted. But she was keeping com- 
his name was. But when I got back to Ipswich, pany with a#young man, and one day they 
father was dead. went out, ofdicamo back and said they’d be^n* 

“ Mother took on dreadful; she was ill for and got married. It was liiiu as got rid of me. 
three months afterwards, confined to her bed. “ lie was kind to me for the first two or 
She hardly eat anything : only beaf-tea—I three months, while ho was keeping her com- 
think they crfll it—and eggs. All the while pany; before 1» was married he got a 
she kept on crying. . little cross, and after h* was married he begun 

“ Mother kept # a servant; yes, sir, we always to get more cross, ana used to send me to play 
had a servant, as long as I con r^poUect; and in^he streets, and tell me not to come home 
she and the woman as was there—Anna they again till night. *Onc day he hit me, ancP I 
called her, ar old lady—used t^ take care of saidl wouldn’t be hit about by him, and then 
me and sister. Sister w'as fourteen years old at tea that night sistar^avc me three shillings, 
(she’s married to a young man now, and they’ve |«and told me I must go and get my own living, 
gone to America; she went from a place in So I bought a box and brushes (they cost me 
the East India Docks, and l^saw her off). IJ just the money) and went cleaning boots, and 
used, when I was with mother, to go to schoo^ I done pretty well with them, till my box was 
in the morning, and go at nine and come home stole from me by a boy where I was lodging, 
at twelve to dinner, then go again at two and He’s tn prison nowgot six calendar for 
leav^ off m half-past four,—that is, if I be- picking pockets. 

haved myself and did all my lessons right; for “ Sister kept all my elerthes. When I aske<k 
if I did not I was kept back till 1 did them so. her for ’em, she said they was disposed of along 
^lother used to pay one shilling a-week, and with all mother’s goods; but she gave me some 
extra for the copy-books and tilings. I can shirts and stockings, and such-like, and I had 
read and write — oh, yes, I mean read and very good clothes, only t.fiey was all worn out. 
wfite well—read anything, even old English; |«t saw' sister after 1 left her, many times. I 
and I write pretty fair,— though I don’t get asked tier many times to take me back, buff 
much reading now, unj^ss ft’s a penny paper— she used to say, ‘ ILwas not her likes, but her 
Eve got one in my pocket now it’s the husband’s, or slic’d nave had # me backand I 
London Journal- —then’s a tale in it now about think it true, for until he came she was a 
two brothers, and odo of Ihofin steals thofhild kind-heurteA girl; but he anid he’d enough 
away and puts another in his place, and then to do to look after his own lfcting; he was # a 
he gets found out. and all that, and lie’s just limcv-hnkcr by trade. 

been falling off u bridge now. “ T was fifteen the 24th of last Mav, sir, and 

“After mother got better, she sold all the T’ve been sleeping crossings now near upon 
furniture and goods a%d came up to London; two years. There's a party of six of us, and 
—poor mother ! Slio let a man ofth«name we havo tfco crossings from St. Martin’s Church 
of Hayes have ^ie greater part, and ho left as far ds Pall Mall. 2 always go along with 
Ipswich soon after, and never gave mother the them as lodges in the same place as 1 do. In 
money. We came up to London, and mother the, daytime, if it’s dry, wo do any think what 
took two rooms in Westminster, and I and |^ye can—open cabs, or any think; hut if it's 
sister lived along with**ker. •She used lb wet, we separate, and* f and another gets a 
make hair-nets, and sister helped her, and crossing—those who gets on it first* keeps it, 
■used to take ’em to the hair-dressers to sell, —and wo stand jm each side onff toks 
She. made these nets for two or three years chance. 
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“ We do it in this way:—if I was to sea two cause, hang it, he’s got such a lot of carriages, 
gentlemen coming, I should cry out, ‘Two but when he’s on foot he always does. If • 
toffs i’.and then they are mine ; and whether* they asks him he doesn’t give nothink, but if - 
they give mo anythink 0 % not they are mine, they touches their ci^ds he does. The house- 
and my mate is r bound not to follow them; for r keeper at his house is very kind to us. We 
if he did he would get a hiding from- fye whole run errands for her, and when she $vanis 
lot of us. If we both cry out together, then any of her own letters taken to the post theif 
we share. If it’s a lady and gentleman, then she calls, and if we are on the crossing -wo 
* we cries, ‘ A toff aryl a doll!’ Sometimes we takes them for he^ She’s a very nice lady, 
aro caught out in this way* Pefhaps it i^ a afid gives us broken victuals. I’to got a share 
lady and gentleman and a child ; and if I was in that tossing,— there are three of us, and 
to Ree them, and only say, ‘ A toff and a doll,’ when he givfes ihe half sovereign ho always 
and leave out the children my mate can add* gives it to the girl, and‘those that are in it 
the child; and as he is right and I wron£', shares it. She world do us out of it if %he j 

then it’s his party. could, but we all takes* goocj care of that, for j 

“ If there’s a policeman close at hand we we are all cheats. «. • 

mustn’t ask for money; but we are always on “ At night-timb we tumbles—that is, if the 
the look-out for Ihe policemen, and if we see policemen ain’t night « Wo goes general to 

one,*then we calls out ‘ Phillup ! ’ for that’s Waterloo-place when the JDperaV on. We 

# our signal. Orm of the* policemen at St. Mar* sends on one of us ahfad, as a looker-out, to 

tin’s* Church—I3andy, we calls hint — knows look for the policeman, and then wvj follows, 

what Phillup means, for he’s up to us; sb we ft’s no good tumbling to gentlemen going to 

had to change jhe word. (At ^he request of the Opera; it’s when they’re coming hack they 

the young erossmg-sweepdr thf, present signal gives us money. When they’ve got a young 

is omitted.3 . lady on their arm they laugh at us tumbling; j 

“ Yesterday on the crossing I got threepence some will give us a penny, others threepence, j 

halfpenny, but when it’s dry like to-day I do sometimes a sixpence or a shilling, and some- I 

nothink, for I haven’t got a pennj yet. Wo times a halfpenny. We either*do the cat’un- 

nover caijies no pockets, for if the policemen wheel, or else wo keep before the gentleman j 

find us we generally phss the money to our find lady, turning head-over^ieels, putting our 

mates, for if money’s found on us wo ^iave broom on the ground and then turning over it. 

fourteen days in prison. * “I work a good deal fetching cabs after the 

“ If I was to reckon all the year round, that Opera is over; we general open the doors of 

is, one day with another^ I think we mako four- those what ^raw up at the side of the pavement 

pence every day, and if we. were to stick to it for people to get into ns have walked a little 

we should make more, for on a very muddy down the Huymavket looking for a cab. We 

day we do better. One day, the best I ever gets a month imprison if we toimh the others 

had, from nine o’clock in the morning tilf’by the columns.* 1 once had hair a sovereign 
seven o’clock at night, I made seven shillings give me by a gentleman ; it was raining awful, 
and sixpence, and go£ not one bit of silver *and I run all about for a cab, and at last I got 
money among it. Every shilling I got I went qne. The gentleman knew it *Tvas half a 
^and left at a shop pear where njy crossing is, sovereign, because he said—** Here, my kittle 
for fear I might get into any harm. The shop’s man, here’s half a sovereign for your trouble.’ 
kept by a woman we deals with for what we He had three ladies with him, beautiful ones, 
wants-—tea and butter, or sugar, or brooms— with nothink on their heads, and only capes 
anythink we wants? Saturday night week I on their bare shoulders; and he had white 
made two-and-sixjjence; that’s what I toojc kids on, and his regular Opera togs, too.* I 
« altogether up to six o’clock. » liked him very much, and as he was going to 

“When wo see the rain we say together, give me something the ladies says—‘ Oh, give 
1 Oh! there’s a'jolly goott rain! we’ll have a him somethink extra?' It was pouring with 
good day to-morrow.’ If a shower comes on, rain, ancf they couldn’t get a cab; they were 
and we are at oijr room, which general are all engaged, but*I jumped on the box of one 
about three o’ojpck, to get somerannk to eat— as was driving along the line. Last Saturday 
besides, we general go there to see how much Opera night I made fifteen pence by the gen- 
each other’s taken in the aay—why, cftit wc tlemen coming from the Opera, 
run withtour brooms. * t “ After the Opera we go into the Haymarket, 

“ Wo’re always sure to make money if there’s where all the women are who walk the streets 
mud—that’s to say, if we look for our money, all nivht. They don’t give us no money, hut 
and ask ; of course, if we stand stiff we don’t, they tell the gentlemen to. Sometimes, when 
Now, there’s Lord Fitihardinge, he’s a good they are talking to the gerfflemen, they say, 
gentleman, what lives in Spring-gardens, in a ‘Go away, you young rascal?* and if they aro 
large house. He’s got a lot of servants and saucy, then we say to them, ‘ We're not talking 
carriages. Every time he crosses the Charing- |o you, my doxy, wts.’re talking to the gentle- 
cross crossing he always gives ffie girl half a man,’—but that's only if they’re rude, for if 
sovereign,” (This statement was taken in they'speak civil we always goes. They knows 
June 1856 .) “He doesn*t cross often, be- what ‘ doxy ’ means. What is it? Why that 
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^ihey are no better than us ! If we are on the 
crossing, and we says to them as they go by, 
* Good luck to you! ’ they always give ns some-* 
think either that night|>r the next. There are 
two with bloomer bonnets, who always give 
somethmk if we says ‘ Good luck.’ Sometimes 
1 a gentleman will tfcll us to go and get thAn a 
young lady, and then we goes, and they general 
gives us sixpence for If the gents *is 

dressed finely we gets them a •handsome gftrl; 
if they’re dressed middling, then we'gets them 
a middling*dressed one; but ufcual prefers 
giving a turn to gifls that have been kind to 


u\ and th#y are sure 1® give us somethin!: mght up to Piccadilly, but if tli^y don’t throw 


tho next nighty It*wo don’t fikd any girls 
walking, we^n#ws where to# get them in the 
houses in the streets round about. 

“We always meeUift St. Martin’s steps — 
the ‘jurjVhouse^we calls ’em—at three o’clock 
in the morning, tliuPs always our hour. We*| 
reckons? up what we’ve takam, but we don’t 
divide. Sometimes, if*we owe anytkink where 
we lodge, the women of the house will be 
waiting on the steps lor us : then, if we’ve got 
it, we pay them; if we haven’t, why it can’t be 
helped, audit goes on. We gets into debt, 
becauso sometimes the women where we live 
gets lushy; then.we don’t give them anythink, 
because they’d forget it, so we spends it our¬ 
selves. We ciu#t lodge at what’s called model 
lodging-houses, as our hours don’t suit them 
folks. We pays threepence a-nigkt for lodging. 
Food, if we get plenty of monej, we buys for 
ourselves. Wo buys a pound of bread, that’s two¬ 
pence farthing—best seconds, and alarthing’s 
worth of dripping— that’s enough for a pound 
of bread— lyid we gets a k%’porih of tea amL 
a ha’portk of sugar; or if we’re hard up, wjfl 
gets only a penn’orth of bread. We make our | 
own tea at home; they lends us a kittle, te*l- 
' pot. and Aps and saucers, and all that. 

“*Om:o or twice a-week wo gets meat. We 
all club together, and go into Newgate Market 

f ad gets some pieces cheap, and biles them at 
ome. We toss<?s up who shall have the 
biggest bit, and we divide the broth, a cupful 
in each basin, until it’s lasted out. If any of 
us has been unlucky we each gives the unlucky 
one ono or two halinenc*. Some of us is 
obliged at times to sleep out all mght; and 
sometimes, if any of i£> gets notkink, then tho 
others gives him a penn^oi^two, and /undoes 
the same for us when we are out of luck. 

“ Besides, there’s our clothes: I’m paying 
for a pair of boots now. I paid a shilling off 
Saturday night. 

“ When wc gets honjp at half-past throe in 
the morning, whoever cries out ‘ first# wash ’ 
has it. First of gll wo washes our feet, and we 
oil uses the same water. Then we washes our 
laces and hands, and necks, and whoever 


blued; then we biad a*bit of rag round them. 
We like to put on boots and shoes in the day¬ 
time, but at night-time we can't, because it 
stops the tumbling. 

On the Sunday wo all luive a clean shirt 
put on,before we ^;o out, and then we go and 
tumble after the omnibuses. Sometimes we 
do very well on A ■fine Sunday, when there’s, 
plenty of people out on the roofs of the busses. 
W c never ao anythiiik on a wet da\, but only 
when it’s been raining rfhd then dried up. I 
hqve run after a Cromorno bus, When they’ve 
thrown us money, far afe trout Chaiing-cross 


us nothink we don’t ruy very lur. 1 should 
think wo gets at that*svork, taking one Sunday 
with another, eigldpencc all the year round. 

“When there’s snow r on the grounding puts 
our money together, and goes and buys an old 
shovel, and then, atfout sewui o’cfock yn tk# 
morning, we goes to the shops and asks them 
if we shall scrape the snow away. We general, 
gets twopence cv^ry house, #but some gives 
sixpence, %■ it’s very hard to clean the snow* 
away, particular when it’s been on tho ground 
some time. It’s awful cold, and gives us chil¬ 
blains on our foot.; but wc don’t mind it when 
we’ro working, for w« soon gets hot then. 

“ Before winter con#es, we genertil save up 
our money and buys a pair of shoes. Some- 
tir/es wo makes a very big snowball and rolls 
it up to the kotAs, and then tkp gentlcmfn 
laughs and throws us money ; or else we pelt 
each other with siyjwballs, and then they 
(.scrambles money between us. We always go 
to Morlcy’s Hotel, at Charing-cross. The 
police in winter times is kinder to us than in 
summer, and they only laughs at us;—p’rkaps 
it is because there is not so many of us about 
then,*-only them as* is obligated to find a 
living for themselves; for many of the boys 
has lathers $nd mothers as sends them out i* 
summer, hut keeps them at home in winter 
when it’s piercing cold. 

“ 1 have been to the station-house, becauso 
the police always takes us up if wo are out at 
(might; but we’re only locked up till morning. 
—tliaffis, if wo behaves ourselves when we’re 
taken before the gentleman. Mr. Hall, at 
Bow-street, only says, ‘ Poor hoy, let him go.’ 
But it’s only when we’ve done nothink but 
stop out that he says that, •lie’s a kind old 
gentleman; but mind, it’s only when you have 
beei^ before him frwo or three times ho says so, 
because if it’s a many times, he’ll send you for 
fourteen day*. * 

“ But wo don’t mind the police much at 
night-tiny?, becauso wc jumps over the walls 
round tho place at T^ifulgar - square, and they 
don't like to follow us at that game, and only 
stands looking at you over the parrypit. 


if the second don't like .lo go «nd get fredft, 
why he uses the dirty. Whenever we come in 
the landlady makes us wash our feet. Very 
©ften the stones cuts our feet and makes them 


fetches the fresh water up has first wash; and Lliiere was one tried to jump the wall, but he 


split his trousers all to "bits, and now they’ro 
afraid. That was Old Bandy as *111181 his 
breeches; and we*all hato him, 5s well as 
another we calls Black Diamond, what’s general 
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along with the Re<f Liners, as we calls the 
Mendicity offioers, who goes about in disguise 
as gentlemen, to take up poor boys caught 
begging. • 

“ When we are talking together we always 
talk in a kind of slang. Each policeman we 
gives a regular name—there’s ‘Bull’s Head,’ 

‘ Bandy ShankR,’ and ‘ Old Cherry Legs,’ and 
‘ Dot-and-carry-one;’ they all £nows their 
names as well as us. *Vf e nbver talks of crass- 
ings, but ‘fakes.’ Wo don't make no slang 
of our own*, but uses the regular one. » , 

“A brooravloesh’t last#us more than a week 
in wet weather, and they costs us twopence 
halfpenny each ; but in dry weather they are 
good for a fortnight .’ 1 • 

4 Young‘Mike’s Statement. 

t The nexV lad 7 examined was called Mike.* 
He Vos a short, stout-set youth, with a *foce 
like an old man’s, for the features were nard 
and defined, and the hollows had got filled up 
t with dirt till his countenance was brown as 
1 An old wood carving. I have seldom seen so 
dirty a face, for the boy had been in a perspir¬ 
ation, and then wiped his cheeks with his 
muddy bands, until tli«y were mtfrblcd. like 
the eoveirng to a eopj* book. 

The old lady of the house in which the boy 
lived seemed to be hurt by the unwashed ap¬ 
pearance of her lodger. “‘You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself—and that’s God's truth— 
not to go and sluice yourself afore spoking to 
the jintlemin/' she cried, looking alternately 
at me and the lad, as if asking me to witness 
her indignation. * 

Mike woro no shoos# but his feet were asf 
! black as if cased in gloves with "short fingers. 

| His coat had been q man s, and tl\e tails 
reached to his ankles ; one of the sleeves was 
4 wanting, and a dirty rag had, been wound 
round the arm in its stead. His hair spread 
about like a tuft of grass where a rabbit has 
been squatting. 

He said, “ I haven’t got neither no father 
nor no mother, — sever had, sir; for father*; 

« been dead these two year, and mothei* getting 
on for eight. They was both Irish people, 
please sir, and father was*a bricklayer. When 
father was at work in the country, mother 
used to get wqrk carrying loads *at Covent- 
garden Market^ I lived with father till he 
died, and that was from £4 complaint in his 
chest. After that I lived along with nly big 
brother, what’s ’listed in the ikarines now. 
He used to sweep a crossing in Camden-town, 
opposite the Soutliampting Iiarm^ near the 
toll-gate. 

“He did pretty welf up there sometimes, 
such as on Christmas-day, where he lias took 
as much as six shillings sometimes, and nevqf 
less .than one and sixpence. AJ1 the gentle- 
ments knowed him thereabouts, and one or 
two used* to give him a Shilling a-week rer 
gnlar. * 


“ It was he as first of all put me up to sweep 
a crossing, and I used to take my stand at St. * 
Martfti’B Church. 

“ I didn’t see anybody working there, so I 
iplanted myself on it. After a time some other 
boys come up. They come up and wanfbd 
turn mp off, and began hitting me with then- 
brooms,— they hit me regular hard with the 
bid stumps; there vas five or six of them; so 
I Wouldn’t defdnd myself, but told the police¬ 
man, and ho turned them all away except me, 
because life saw mq on first, sir. * Now we ore 
all friends, and work together, and all tlia^ we 
earns ourself we haft. 4 

“On a good day, when ifc-’s poured o’ rain 
and then leave* off sudden,una made it nice 
and muddy, I’ve took as much as ninepence; 
but it’s too dry now,’ and we don’J. do more 
than fourpence. * 4 

*' At night, I go along with the others 
tumbling. I does tlm cat’en-wheel [probably 
a contraction of Catherine-wheel] ; I throws 
myself over sideways on my bauds with my 
legs in the air. I can’t do it more than four 
times running, because it. makes the blood to 
the head, and then all the things seems to 
turn round. Sometimes a chan will give mo 
a lick with a stick just as l’jif going over— 
sometimes a reg’lar good hard whack; but it 
ain’t often, and we general gjl*ts a halfpenny or 
a penny by it. 

“ The hoys as runs after the busses was the 
first to do these hero cat’en-wheels. I know 
the boy as was the very first to do it. Ilis 
name is Gander, so we calls him tlm Goose. 

“There’s about nine or ten of us in our 
gang, and as is j-eg’lar; we lodges at different 
places, and we has our reg’lar hours for meet¬ 
ing, but we all comes and goes when we likes* 
‘only we keeps together, so as nof^to let any 
others come on the ciossings but oursel^ps. 

“ If another boy tries to cferne on *ve cries 
out, ‘ Here’s a Kooshion,’ and then if he won’t* 
go away, wc all sets on him and gives himfi 
drubbing; and if he still efimes down the next 
day, we pays him out twice as much, $nd 
harder. 

“ There's never been one down there yet as 
can lick us all togfethe^. 

“ If wp sees one or our pals being pitched 
into by other boys.we^oes up and helps him. 
Gander’s the lcifdef of our gang, ’cause he can 
tumble -back’ards (no, that ain’t, the cat’en- 
wheel, that’s tumbling); so he gets more tin 
give him, and that’s why we makes him cap’an. 

“ After twelve at night we goes to the Re¬ 
gent’s Circus, and wf tumbles there to the 
genlltmen and ladies. The most I ever got 
was sixpence at a time, d^he French ladies 
never give us nothink, but they all says , 4 Chit, 
chit, chit,’ like hissing at us, for they can’t 
understand us, and we’re as bad off with them. 

• “ If it’s a wet nigVt we leaves off work about 
twelve o’clock, and don’t bother with the Hoy- 
market. 

“ The first as gets to the crossing does the 
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sweeping away of the mod. Then they has in distress, seemed to have made np Ms mind, 
return ail the halfpence they can take. When .that if he made himself out to be in great want 
it's been wet every day, a broom gets d 8 wn to X should most likely relieve him—so he would 
stump in abeut four days. We either burns not budge an inch*from his«twopence a-day, 
the old brooms, or, if we can, we sells ’em* declaring it to be tho maximum of his daily 
f£r a%a’penny to some other hoy, if lie’s {lal earning*. * 

enough to buy ’em.'* .. “Ah," he continued, with a persecuted tone 


Gandee-oThe “ Captain ” cf tiif. Bov • 
C»ossiNa-SwEErEits. • 


“Ah," he continued, with a persecuted tone 
of void!, “ if I had*only got a little money, I'd • 
be a bright yonth.l The first chance as I get 
of*eafning a few* lialfpeyrce, I'll buy myself 
a coat., and be off to the country, and I’ll 


Gandeb, the captoin.of thogang of boy cross- Jay something I’d room- be. p genflesnan then, 
iugasweepers was a big lad of sixteen, with a *nd come home withha couple of^ounds in my 
face devoid of nil expression, until he laughed, picket, instead of never having ne’er a farthing, 
when the chgok*, mSulli, and forehead m- as now." . * 

stonily became crumpled up with a wonderful One of the other lads here exclaimed, 
quantity of lines and dimples. Tlis hair was “Don’t go on like that there, Goose; you're 
cut short, and stood up in all directions, like making us out all liars to th 8 gentleman*’ 

.1 . 1. - .. !-• \... _ _1 „ l._l.A 'I'U/A ,,1,1 wrev,..,,, I-,.* 


tho bristles of a hearth-broom, anil was a light • The old woman alar* interfered. % She lost 
dust tint,.matching with tho line of .his coin- all patience with Gander, amFreproachctb him* 
plexion, which also, front an absence of wash- for making a false return of his income, Sho 
iug, had turned to a flended drab, or what tried to shame lum into truthfulness, by say- 
house-painters term a stone-colour. ing,— • 9 

He spoke with a lisp, occasioned by the loss “ Look atfhiy Johnny—my grandson, si#, 1 
of two of his large front teeth, which allowed lie’s not a qnarthcr the Goose’s size, and yet 
the tongue as he talked to appear through the lie’ll bring me home his shilling, or perhaps 


all patience with Gander, antTreproachotbhim* 
for making a false return of his income, Sho 


opening in a rgund nob like a raspberry. 


cigliteenpqjicc 01 ' two shillings—for shame on 


The boy’s clothing was in a shocking con- you, Gander! Now, dTd^you make six shillings 
dition. He had 140 coat, and his blue-striped last week 9 —now, speakGod’s truth!* 
shirt was as dirty as a French-polisher’s rags, “ J^liat! six shillings cried the Goose— 
and so tattered, that the shoulder was com- “ six shillings!” and he began to look up at tlig 


pletely bare, wlnlc*tho sleeve hung down over ceiling, and shake his hands. “Why, I nevor 
the hand like ft big bag. • heard of sicli a sum. I did once see a holf- 

From the fish-scales on the sleeves of his crown; but 1 don’t khtnv as I ever touched e’er 
coat, it hail evidently once belonged to some tf one.” 

coster in the herring line. The nap was all “ Thin,” added the old woman, indignantly, 
worn off, so that the lines cflf the web were f it’s because you’re idle, Gander, and you don’t 


“ Thin,” added the old woman, indignantly, 
it’s because you’re idle, Gander, and you don’t 


showing like a coarse carpet; and instead ofrstudy when you’re on tlie crossing; but lets tho 
buttons, string had been passed through holes, gintlefolk go by without ever a word. That's 
pierced at ifce side. what ilfis, sir.” . * 

Of%oursehe lyvl no shoes on, and liis black Tlie Goose seemed to f^el the truth of this 
trousersfwhich, with the grease on them, were reproach, formic said with a sigh, “X knows I* 
gradually assuming a tarpaulin look, were am fickle-minded.” 


frotened over one •shoulder by means of a 
brace and bits of string. 


Ho then continued his statement,— 

“ I can’t tell how many brooms I use; for as 


Inuring his statement, lie illustrated his ac- fgst as I gets ono, it is took from me. God 
cgunt of the tumbling backwards—the “ eaten- help mg! They watch me put it away, and# 
wheeling”— with different*specimens of tho then up they comes and takes it. What kinds 
art, throwing himself about on the floor with of brooms is the best# Why, as far as I am con- * 
an ease and almost grace, and taking up so cemed, I would sooner have a stump on a dry 
small a space of the ground fiir the perform- day—it’s lighter and handier to carry; but on 
ance, that his limbs seemed to bend as though a wet day, give me a new un. # 
his bones were flexible liko cane. “ I’m sixteen, your honour, and my name*R 

“To tell you the blessed truth, I can’t say George Gandea, and the boys calls me ‘the 


the last shilling X handled.” 


Goose ’ in consequence; for it’s a «iickname 


“ Don’fcyou go a-believingon him,” whispered they givesme, though my name ain’t spelt with 
another lad in my ear, Vhilst Gander’srfiead a har at tho end, but with a h’ay, so that I ain’t 
was turned: “he took thirteenpencelast night, Gander offer all, but Gandea, which is a .sell 

he did.” • for ’em. ^ 

It was perfectly impossible to obtain from “ God knows what I am—whether I’m 
this lad any account of his average earnings, h’lrish or h’/talian, or what; but I waa christ- 

mVx/v nllinv. 4 I.A i.lJ_AT..A to . A_1 1_ ■ T ...I__1 1 1 nVtnlll- 


The other hoys in the gailg told me that h. Aied here in London, and that’s all about* it. 
made more than any of them. TJut Gander, “ Father vfas a bookbinder. I’m sixteen 
■who is a thorough street-beggar, and speaks now, and father turned me away when I was 
with a peculiar whine, and who, directly you nine year old, for rfiother had been dead before 
look at him, puts on an expression of deep that. I was told my right name by my brother- 
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in-law, who had my register. He’s a siteep, 
sir, by trade, and I wanted to know about my 
real name when I was going down to the 
Waterloo — thaf#i a ship as I wanted to get 
aboard as a cabin-boy. 

“ I remember the fust flight I slept out 
after father got rid of me. I slept on a gen- 
, tleman’s door-stop, in ihe winter, db the 
15 th January. I packed my shirt and coat, 
which was a pretty* goocl one, right o\ 6 r my 
ears, and then scruntehcjd myself into a door¬ 
way, and the policeman passed by four or five- 
times withoqjrseeing on Cue. f 

“ I had a mother-in-law at the time ; bui 
father used to drink, or else I should never 
have been as I am; ktfd he came home one 
night, and SUys he, * Go out and get. me a few 
hu'pev.ce for breakfast,' and I said I had never 
been in tjio streets in *my life, and couldn’t 
•and, fays lie, 1 do out, and never let mo sec 
you no more,’ and 11 ook him to his a\ ord,*and 
have never been near him since. 

“ Father livofi. m Biiibict.n at flint time, and 
after leaving him, I used to §o to the Royal 
Exchange, and there I met. a boy of the name 
of Michael, and he first learnt me to bog, and 
made me run after people, saying, ^l’oor hoy, 
sir—please give us a liu’fieimy to get a mossel 
of bread.’* But as lad* as 1 got auvthmk, lio 
used to take it away, and knock me about 
shameful, so I left him, arpl then J picked uj> 
with a chap as taught mo tumbling. ^ soon 
larnt how to do it, and then I mod to go 
tumbling after busses * That was my notion 
all along, and I hadn’t, picked up the way eff 
doing it half an hour before I was after that 
game. . «, 

‘I took to crossings*about eight year ago, 


and the very fust person as J asked, I had a 
fourpenny-pieee give to me. I said tb him, 

* Poor little Jack, yer honour,’ and, fust of all, 
‘says he, ‘I haven’t *got no coppftrs,’ arid then 
he turns back and give me a 1‘ourpenny-bit. 
I thought I was made for life when 1 got that. 

“ I wasn’t working in a gang then, hut all by 
myself, and I used to do‘ well, making about a 
«shilling ornin^pendb a-day. 1 lodged inpjurch- 
lane at that time. 

“ It was at the time of the Shibition year 
( 1851 ) as these gangs come up. There was 
lots of boys that camo out sweeping* and that’s 
bowthey picked ftp the tumbling otf me, seeing 
me do it up id the Park, going along to the 
Shibition. * « 

“ The grossing at St. Martin's Church was 
mine fust of all; and when th<? other lads 
come to it I didn’t take no heed of* ’om—only 
for that I'd have been a bright boty by now, 
but they coraied me c*ver like; for when 11 
tried to turn ’em off they’d say, in a camying ' 
way, ‘ Oh, let us stay on,’ so I never took no 
heed of ’em. , _ « 

“ t here was about thirteen of ’em in my 
gang at tljat time. t1 

“ They made me cap'an* over the lot-—I 
suppose because they thought I was the best 


tumbler of 'em. They obeyed me a little. If 
I tolrl ’em not to go to any gentleman, they 
wouldn’t, and leave him-to me. There was 
only one feller as used to give me a share of 
^ii8 money, and that was for laming him to 
thipble—he’d give a penny or twopenc$ ju^, 
as lio yoarnt a little or a l$t. I taught ’em all 
to tumble, and we used to do it near the 
crpssing, and at night along the greets. * 

“ We v used to be sometime^ together of a 
day, some a-rpnping after one gentleman, and 
some after another; but ye seldom kept toge¬ 
ther more than three or four at a time. , 

“ I was the fust tef introduce tumbling Imek- 
ards, and I’m proud of St—yes, $ir, I’m proud 
of it. There’s Another little Vlmp as I’m lam¬ 
ing to do it; but he ajn’t got streugth enough, 
in his arms like. (‘ Aft !’ exclaimed a lad in 
the room, ‘ he is a one tp tuAiblc, is Johnny— 
go along the streets like anythin!'.’) f 
“ He is the King of ihu Tumblers, ’ continued 
Garmer—“ King* mid Pm Cap’an.” 

The old grandmother here jornud in. “ ITo 
was tauglit by a furreign gintleman, sir, whose 
wife rode at a circus. He used to come here 
twice a-day and give him lessons in this here 
Aery loom, sir. That’s how he "ot it, sir.” 

f *Ah,” added another lad, in an admiring 
tone, “ see him and the G aoso have a race ! 
Away they goes, hut Jacky will lean* him a 
mile behind.” 

The history then continual:—“People liked 
the tumbhiif; backards and forards, and it gut 
a good bit of money atfimt, but they is getting 
tired with it,,and I’m growing too hold, I fancy. 
It. hurt, me awful at fust. 1 tried it fust under 
a railway Rich (A* the Black Avail flail way ; and 
when I goes backards, I thought it’d cut my 


# head open. It hurts me if I’ve got a thin cap 
on. c 

“ The man as taught me tumbling has«gonc 
on the stage. Fust lie Avent. al?out AvitlPsAVords, 
fencing, in public-houses, and then he got en¬ 
gaged. Mo and him onc^ tumbled all rounll 
the circus at the. Rotunda one night wot was 
a benefit, and got ono-and-eiglilpence a piece, 
arid all for only five hours and a half—from 
six to half-past eleven, and wo acting anel 
tumbling, and all tht*t. We had plenty of 
beer, toif. We was ,wery much applauded 
when we did it. « # 

AVfts the fust boy as ever did ornamental 
work in the mud of my crossings. I used to 
be at the crossing at the corner of Begent- 
suekus; and that’s the wery place where I 
fust did it. The wery fust thing as I did was 
a hanker (anchor)—a r regular one, with turn¬ 
up sides and a rope down the centre, and all. 
I sweeped* it away clean in« the mud in the 
shape of the drawing I’d seen. It paid well, 
for I took one-and-ninepence on it. The next 
y.iing I tried Avas writing * God save the Queen;’ 
and that, too, paid capital, for I think I got 
two bob. After that I tried We Har (V. B-) 
and a star, and that was a sweep too. I newer 
did no flowers, but I’ve done imitations of 
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laurels, and put them oil round the crossing, 
•and very pretty it looked, too, at night. I'd 
buy a farthing candle and stick it over il| and 
make it nice, and comfortable, so that the 
people could look at it easy. Whenever I see 
a carriage coming I used to douse the, glim« 
aifd run away with it, but the wheels, would 
regularly spile the drawings, and tlftn we’d 
have all the trouble to put*Lt to rights again, 
and that we died to do with ourtiands. * 
“ I fust learnt drawing in the mud from a 
man in Adelaide-street, Stgand; lit) kept a 
crossing, but lie only*used to draw ’em close 
to tffe kevb-stine. lie usc<% to keep some soft 
mud there, and \^hen • carriage come up to 
the Lowtlier Arcade, after L(#d opened the 
door and let the ludy out, he would set to 
work, and by the taint the come hack he’d 
liave some'flow ersj or a We liar, or whatever 
be liked, done in tbe*mud, ami underneath 
he’d write* * Please to reujymber honrfest hin- 
dustry.’ • • 

“ 1 used to stand by and see him do it, until 
I’d learnt, and when I knotted, 1 went oil*and 
did it at my a easing. 

“1 was the fubt to light up at niglit though, 
and now I wish I’d iicut done it, for it was 
that which got flie turned olf nay crossing, and 
a capital one it was. 1 thought the gentlemen 
coming from the plITy would like it, for it looked 
\ery pretty. The policeman said I was do- 
structing (obstruct»ig) tlio Thoroughfare, and 
making too much row there, for ^lie people 
used to stop in the crossing to look, it were so 
pretty. He took me m clmrge three times on 
ono niglit, cause I wouldn’t go away : but be 
let me go agai% till at last I thought he would 
lock me up for the night, so I hooked it. 

“It was after this as i we^t to St. Martin’s 
Church, and 1 haven’t done half as well there. 
Last rgght r took three-ha'pence; hut I was 
larking, o# I iniglfl have had more.” 

As a proof of the very small expense which 
is Required for the toilette of a crossing- 
swoeper, I may mention, that within a few 
minxes after Master Gander had finished his 
statement, he was in possession of a coat, for 
which lie had paid the sum of fivepcnco. 

When he brought it iiMo iHie room, all the 
hoys and the women crowned round to#ee the 
purchase. ’ # 

“ It’s a very good un,” saiif the Goose, “it 
only wants just taking up here and thero; and 
this cuff putting to rights.” And as he spoke 
he pointed to tears large enough for a head to 
be thrust through. 

“ I’ve seen that coat before, sum’ares,” said 
one of the women ; “ where did you get iP? ” 

“ At the chandly-*hop,” answered the Goose. 

The “Kino” of the Tumbling-Boy 
Cbossing-Sweehehs, 

• 

The young sweeper who had been Btyled 
by his companions the “King’’was a pretty- 
looking boy, only tall enough to rest liis 


chin comfortably oif the # mantel-piece as he 
talked to me, and with a pair of grey eyes that 
were as bright and clear as drops of sea-water* 
He was clad in a styk in no wav agreeing with 
*his royal title; for he had on a kind of dirt- 
coloured # shootmg-<*oat of tweed, which was 
fraying into a kind of cobweb at the edges and 
elbows.# His trousers too, were rather faulty, 
for there wa^ a pink-wrinkled dot of flesh at 
on^ of the knees;•while their length was too 
great for his majesty's slitfrt legs, so that they 
had to bo rolled up at the end like washer¬ 
woman’s sleeves. ^ ^ 

£tis royal highness was of a restless dis|)0- 
sition, and, whilst talking, lifted up, one after 
another, the different ornaments on the man¬ 
tel-piece, frowning and looking at Ahem side- 
w ix\ b, as ho pondered over the applies he should 
make to my questions. 

* When X arrived at the gruiufcuotlief s apart¬ 
ment the “king” was absent, his majesty 
having been sent with a pitcher to fetch some 
spring- water. # , • 

The “lung # fiso was kind enough to favour 
me v\ itli samples of his wondrous tumbling* 
powers. IIo could bend his little legs round 
fill they cuned like the long German sausages 
we see in life ham-and#beei shops; and when 
lio tinned head over libels, lie curled uj* his 
tiny body as closely as a wood-louse, and then 
rollodiilong, wabblmg like on egg. 

“ The boys call m<f Johnny,” he said ; “ and* 
I’m getting qn for eleven, and I goes along 
with the Goose and lUury, a-sweeping at bt. 
Martin’s Church, and abo*ut there. 1 used, too, 
to go to the crossing where the statute is, sir, 
lit t lie bottom of the Haymarket. I went along 
with tlio others; sometimes thero were three 
or four of us, or sometimes one, sir. I never 
tised to jjweop unless it «vas wet. I don’t go 
out not before twelve or one in the day; it 
ain’t no use going before that; and beside, I 
couldn’t get up before that, I'm too sleepy. 

I don’t stop out so late as the other boys; they 
sometimes stop all night, but I don’t like that. 
The Goose was out all niglit along with Mor¬ 
in#; they went all along up Ticeirilly, and 
there llief climbed over the Parlf railings and 
went a birding all bj themselves, and then 
they went to sleep for an hour on the grass— 
so thoy says. I likes better to come homo to 
my bed. It "kills me for the n«xt day when I 
do stop out all night. The Gocse is always # 
out all ^ight; he likes it. 

“ Neither father nor mother’s alive, sir, but 
I lives along #v$th grandmother and Hunt, as 
owns this room, and I always gives them all 
I gets. # 

“ Sometimes I makea^i shilling, sometimes 
sixpence, and sometimes less. I can never 
take nothink of a day, only of a night, because 
I qfin’t tumble of a day, and I can of a night. 

• “ The Gander taught me* tumbling, ana lie 
was the first as did it along the croBsiifgs. I 
can tumble quite asjvell as the Goos^; I.qa» 
turn a eaten-wheel, and he can’t, and I can go 
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further on forards than him, but I can’t tflmble 
baekards as he can. I can’t do a handspring, 
though. Why, a handspring’s pitching yourself 
forards on botb T hands, timing over in front, 
and lighting on your feet; that’s very difficult,* 
and very few can do it.® There’s one little 
chap, but he's very clever, and cun tie himself 
up in a knot a’most. I’m i>est at eaten-wheels; 
I can do ’em twolvh or fourteen rimes running 
—keep on at it. ‘It just does tire you, that's 
all. When I gets up ,1 feels quite giddy. I 
can tumbkj about forty times over head and 
heels. I cfes the mos& of that, and 1 thinks 
it’s the most difficult, but I can’t say whibh 
gentlemen likes best. You see they are auigli 
hick of the head-andMieels tumbling, and then 
werry few bf the boys can do eaten-wheels on 
the crossings—bnly two or three besides me. 

“ When I see anybody coming, I says, 

* P^ase, sir, givo me a halfpenny,’ and touches 
my hair, and then I throws a eaten-wheel, and 
has a look at ’em, and if I sees they are laugh¬ 
ing, then I gbes on and throws more of ’em. | 
.Perhaps one in ten will give a\hap something. 
Some of ’em will give you a threepenny-bit or 
p’rhaps sixpence, and others only give you a 
kick. Well, sir, I should say the” likes tum¬ 
bling over head and h£els; if you can keep it 
up twenty times the ■ they begins laughing, 
hut if you only does it once, some of’em will 

, ,say,‘ Oh, I could do that myself,’ and then they 
don’t give nothink. 

“I know they calls me the King of Tum¬ 
blers, and I think i cUn tumble the best of 
them ; none of them is so good as me, ortly 
the Goose at tumbling baekards. 

“We don’t crab one another when wo mr 
sweeping; if we was to crab one another, wev 
get to lighting and giving slaps of the jaw to' 
one another. So wh&n we sees anybddy com¬ 
ing, we cries ‘ My gentleman and lady coming 
here;’ ‘My lady;*'‘My two gehtlemensand 
if any other chap gets the money, then we says, 

* I named them, now I’ll have halves.’ And if 
he won’t give it, then we’ll smug his broom or 
his cap. I’m the littlest chap among our lot, 

. hut if a fellow like the Goose was to tako my 
naming then I’d smug somethink. I shouldn't 
mind his licking me, I’d smug his money und 
get his halfpence or somethink. If a chap as 
can’t tumble sees a sporting gent coming and 
names him, he says to one of us tumblers, 
‘‘Now, then, ^Lo’ll give us halves?’ and then 
we goes and tumbles and ‘shares. The sport¬ 
ing gentlemens likes tumbling • they kicks up 
more row laughing than a dozen*o tilers. 

“ Sometimes at night we goes down to 
Covent Garden, to where Ilevans’S is, but not 
till all the plays is ovfer, cause Ilevans’s don’t 
shut afore two or three. When the people 
oomes out we gets tumbling afore them. Some 
of tjie drunken gentlemens is shocking spfte-, 
ful, anej. runs after a chap and *£ives us a cut 
with ths cane; some of the others will give 
us money, and some will buy our broom off us 
for sixpence. Me and Jemmy sold the two of 


our brooms for a shilling to two drunken gen- i 
tlemens, and they began kicking up a row, and 
going before other gentlemens and pretending 
to sweep, and takirg off their* hats begging, 
like a mocking of us. They danced abopt with 
’the brooms, flourishing^ ’em in the an*, iqnl 
knocking off people’s hats; and at last they 
got into a cab, and chucked the brooms away. 
The drunken r gentfemons is always either jolly 
or spiteful. ( 

“ But I goes only to the Haymarket, and 
about Pall Mall, now. T used to be going up 
to Hovans’s every night, hut I can’t tak# my 
money up there ribv. I stands at the top of 
the Haymarket by Windmill-street, and when 
I sees a lady aftd gentlemart coming out of the 
Argyle, then I begs of them as they comes 
across. I says—‘ Can’t’you give mo a lia^enny, 
sir, poor little Jack ? I’ll £tand on my nose for 
a penny;’—and then they laughs at that. 

“ Goose can stand on his nose as well ns 
mo ; we puts the face’flat down on the ground, 
instead of standing on our heads. There’s 
Duckey Dunnovan, and the Stuttering Baboon, 
too, and two others as well, as can do it ; but 
the Stuttering Baboon’s getting too big and lal 
to do it well; he’s a very awkward tumbler. 
It don’t hurt, only at laming; cos you bears 
'more on your hands than your nose. 

M Sometimes they says—‘ Well, let us see 
you do it,’ and then p’raps they’ll search in 
their pockets, and say — ‘U, I haven’t got any 
eoj>pers .‘-o then we’ll • force ’em, and p'raps 
they’ll pull out their purse and gives us a little 
bit of silver. 

“ Ah, we works hard for what we gets, anti 
then there’s th& policemen hireling us. Somo 
of ’em is so spiteful, they takes up their belt 
what they uses round the waist to keep their 
coat tight, and ’ll hit us with thr buckle; but 
we generally gives ’em the lucky dodge and 
gets out of their way. '• 

“ One night, two gentlemen, officers they 
was, was standing in the Haymarket, €nd 
a drunken man passed by. There was snow on 
the ground, and we’d been begging of ’ena, and 
says one of them—‘I’ll give you a shilling if 
you’ll knock that drunken man over.’ We was 
three of us; so we s.et on him, and soon had 
him down. After he got up he went and told 
the policemen* bpt we all cut round different 
wflys and got off, and then met again. We 
didn’t get the shilling, though, cos a boy 
crabbed us. He went up to the gentleman, 
and says he—‘ Give it me, sir, I’m the boy;’ 
and then we says,—‘ No, sir, it’s us.’ So, says 
tho officer— ‘ I sharft’t givo it to none of you,’ 
and puts it back again in his pockets. We 
broke a 'broom over the boy as crabbed us, and 
then we cut down Waterloo-place, and after¬ 
wards we come up to the Haymarket again, 
and thero we mat the officers again. I did a, 
caten-wheef, and then says I—‘Then won’t 
you give me un now?’ and they says—‘Go 
and sweep some mud on that woman.’ So I 
went and did it, and then they takes me in a 
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^astry-slifep at the comer, and they tells me to 
tumble on life tables in tho shop. I natarly 
broke one of ’em, they were so delicate. They 
gived me a fourpcnny meat-pie and two penny 
spongecakes, which I puts in my pockej, cos 
tlAre was another sharing with me. The lady 
of the shop kept on screaming—‘ Go and fetch 
me a police—take the dirty*boy out,’ cos I was 
standing on tlits tables in my muddy feet, and 
the officers was* a bursting their sid<?s with 
laughing ; ami says they, ‘ No,* h» sharn’t 
stir.’ ' 

“Jfwas frightened, c^sif the police had 
come they’d been safe ana sure to have took 
me. They made wie tumble l'r#m the door to 
the end of the shop, and back again, and then 
T turned ’em a eatcn-*vheel, and was near 
knocking ddwn alUthe things as was on the 
counter. • 

“ They didn’t give me no money, orriy pies ; 
but 1 got a shilling another time for tumbling 
to some French ladies and gentlemen in a 
pastry-cook’s shop under the Colonnade. I 
often goes into a shop like that; I’ve done it 
a good many times. 

“ There was a gentleman once as belonged to 
a ‘ siickus,’ (cirdus) as wanted to take me with 
him abroad, and teach me tumbling. He had ( 
a little mustache, add used to belong to Drury - 
lane play-house, riding on horses. I went to 
Ins place, and stopped thcro some time. He 
taught me to put my leg round my neck, and 
1 was just getting along nicely will? the splits 
(going down on the ground with both legs 
extended), when I leil him. They (the splits) 
used to hurt p r orst of all; vejy had for the 
thighs. 1 used, too, to hang with my leg round 
Ins neck. "When I did anythink ho liked, ho 
used to be clapping me on tlic back. lie 
wasn’tJio stunning well oil", for he never 
had wnat*t%nlls a good dinner—grandmother 
used to ha\e a. better dinnor than he,—per¬ 
ilous only a hit of scrag of mutton between 
three of us. I don’tlike meat nor butter, but 
I likes dripping, and they never had none 
there. The wife used to drink—ay, very much, 
on the sly. She used when lie was out to 
send me round with a b<^:tlo # and sixpence to 
get a quartern of gin for her, and s lin’d take 
it with threo or four outers. Grandmother 
didn’t like the notion of nfy going away, $o 
she -went down one day, and says she—* I 
wants my child;’ and the wife says—‘ That’s 
according to the master’s likings;’ and then 
grandmother says—‘ What, not my own child? ’ 
And then grandmothor liegan talking, and at 
last, when the master come home, he safa to 
me—‘Which will^ou do, stop he»e, or go 
home with your grandmother?’ So I come 
along with her. 

“I’ve been sweeping the ^crossings getting 
on for two years. Before that 3 *used to go 
eaten-wheeling after the busses. I don’t like 
the sweeping, and I don’t think there’s e’er a 
one of us wot likes it. In the winter we has 
to be out in the cold, and then in summer we 


have to sleep out all night, or go asleep on 
the church-steps, reg’lar tired out. 

“ One of us ’ll say night—‘ Oh, I’m sleepy 

yiow, who’s game for a doss? J*m for a doss;’ 

—and then wo go fight or ten of us into a 
doorway 6f the church, where they keep the 
dead in* a kind of airy-likc underneath, and 
there we go to sleep. Thq, most of the boys 
has^ot no kernes.* Parhams they’ve got the 
price of a lodging, but they’re hungry, and 
they eats tho money, and then they.must lay 
olit. * There's some of^cm will stopp^ht in the 
w 5 t for perhaps the sake of a halfpenny, and 
get themselves sopping wet. I think all our 
chaps would like to g<*t .out of the work if 
they could; I’m sure Goose would, and so 
would I. , 

“ All the boys call me the King, became I 
tumbles so well, and sf>me. calls me* Pluck,’ , 
and some,‘Judy.’ I’m called ‘Pluck,’ crfh.se 
I’m so plucked a going at the gentlemen! 
Tommy ])unm»van— ‘ Tippertj Tight’—we 
calls him, eos # hip trousers is so tight he can 
hardly move in tTicrn sometimes,—ho was/tho# 
first as railed me ‘Judy.’ Dunnovan onco 
swallowed a pill for a shilling. A gentleman 
in the Ila^narkct saps —‘ If you’ll swallow 
this here pill I’ll give you a shilling;’ and 
•Timmy says, ‘ All right, sir; ’ and he puts it 
in his^nouth, and went, to the water-pails near 
the cab-stand and sifnllowed it. • 

“AlHlie chaps in our gang likes me, and 
we all likes one another. We always shows 
wbat we gets given to us*to eat. 

“ Sometimes we gets ono another up wild, 
and then that fetches up a fight, but that isn’t 
Alton. When two of us fights, the others stands 
/ound and sees fair play. There was a fight 
Aast nig^t between ‘ Broke his Bones ’—as we 
calls Antony Hones—and Neddy Hnll—the 
‘ Sparrow,’ or *Spider,’ we tails him,—some- t 
thing about the root of a pineapple, as we was 
aiming with at one another, and. that called up 
a fight. We all stood rqund and saw them at 
it, but neither of ’em licked, for they gived in 
fof to-day, and they’re to finish it to-night. 
We make* ’em fight fair. We atl of us likes < 
to sec a fight, hut not to fight ourselves. Hones 
is sure to beat, as Spider is as thin as a wafer, 
and all bones. I can lick the Sjuder, though 
he’s twice mflr size.” 

Thj* Stheet wh«iie the Boy-Sweepees 

LODGED. 

^ .* * 

I was anxious to see the room in which the 
gang of bof crossing-sweepers lived, so that X 
might judge of their peculiar style of house¬ 
keeping, and form some notion of their prin¬ 
ciples of domestic economy. 

«[ abked young Harry and “ the Goose ” to 
*conduct me their lodgings, and they* at 
once consented, “the Goose” prefacing bis 
compliance with tfyf remark, that “ ft wem*t 
such as genilmen had been accustomed to, but 
then I must take ’em as they was.” 
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The hoys led me in the direction of Drury- 
lane; and before entering one of the narrow 
streets which branch off like the side-bones 
of a fish’s spine from that long thoroughfare* 
they thought fit to caution me that J was not 
to be frightened, as nobody would touch me, 
for all was very civil. r * r 

The locality consisted of,one of those narrow 
streets which, wens it •notTor the paved part¬ 
way in the centre would be call'd a court. 
Seated qcq the pavement at each side of the 
entrance w^- a ebstorwoman with her basket 
before her* and her legs tucked up myste¬ 
riously under her goHra into a round hall, 
so that her figure resembled in shape the 
plaster t umblers sold by the Italians. These 
woipen remained as inanimate as if they had 
been can ed images, ipnl it was only when a 
passenger wentfby that they gave signs of life, 
by 'calling out in a low voice, like talkitig to 
themselves, “Two for three baarpencc—lier- 
rens,” — “ Fine hinguns, ” " 

& The street itself is like the 'lercription given 
of thoroughfares in the East.. Opposite neigh¬ 
bours could not exactly shako hands out of 
window, but they could talk together very 
comfortably; and, indeed, as I passed along, 
l observed several women with their arms 
folded up like a cat’s paws on the sill, mid 
chatting with their friends over the way. 

61 Nearly all the inhabitants were costermon¬ 
gers, and, indeed, the narrow cartway seemed 
to liavo been made just wide enough for a truck 
to wheel down it. A beershop and a general 
store, together with a couple of sweeps,— 
whose residences were distinguished bv «-‘i 
broom over the dot>r, •—formed the onlf, 
exceptions to the street-selling class of in-| 
habitants. ' t, 4 

As I entered the place, it gave mo the no¬ 
tion that. it. belonged to a distinct coster 
colony, and formed one large hawkers’ home; 
for everybody seemed to bo doing just as 
he liked, and I k vas stared at as if con- 
dered an intruder. Women were seated on 
the pavement, khitting, and repairing their 
linen; the doorways were filled up with bon¬ 
netless girls, who wore their shawls over 
their head, as the Spanish women do their 
mantillas; and the youths, in qorduroy and 
brass lmttorisfwho were chatting with them, 
leant again sp'tho v alls as they smoked then- 
pipes, and blocked up the pavement, a^if they 
wore th^ proprietors of the place. Little child¬ 
ren formed a convenient bench* (flit. of the key¬ 
stone ; and a party of four men were seated on 
the footway, playing with cards*, which had 
turned to the colour of brown paper from long 
usage, and marking the points with chalk upon 
the Hags. 

The parlour-windows of the houses h.ad>, 
all' of them wooden shuttersy as thick and 
clumsy-looking as a k^ehen flap-table, the 
paint of which had turned to the dull dirt- 
colour of an old slate. Some of these shutters 
were evidently never used as a security for the 


dwelling, but served only as tables %n which* 
to clalk the acoounts of the day's sales. 

Before most of th^ doors'wen^costarmongers’ 
trucks—some standing ready to be wheeled 
• off, and others stained, and muddy w .th the 
dky’s ^ork. A few of the costers were dress¬ 
ing up*their barrows, arranging the sieves of 
waxy-looking potatoes — and others taking the 
fltift* herringsf browned like, a meerschaum with 
the smoke they had been dried in, from the 
barrels beside 'them, and- spacing them out in 
pennyworths on {heir trays. 

Y ou might guest wh at each cos. term ongeirh ad 
taken out that day by the fyeap of refuse swept 
into the street, before the doors. One house 
had a blue mound of mussel-shells in front of 
it—another, a pile c " the outside leaves of 
broccoli and cabbages, turning yellow and slimy 
vitli bruises and moisture. 

Hanging up beside some of the 'doors were 
bundles of old'strawberry pottles, stained red 
with the fruit. Over the trap-doors to the 
cellars were piles of market-gardeners' sieves, 
ruddled like a sheep’s back with big red let¬ 
ters. In fact. cvet>thing that met the eye 
seemed to be m some way connected with the 
coster’s trade. 

From the windows poles stretched out, on 
which blankets, petticoats,hml linen were dry¬ 
ing ; and so numerous wero they, that they 
reminded me of the flags hung out at a Paris 
fete. Some of the sheets had patches as big 
ns trap-doors let into their centres; and the 
blankets were—many of them—as full of holes 
as a pigeon-house. 

A*> i entered the court, a “;y>w” was going 
on; and from a first-floor window a lady, whoso 
hair sadly wanted brushing, was haranguing a 
crowd beneath, throwing her arms about like 
a drowning man, and in her excitement^hnist- 
mg her body half out of her tempoHb y rostrum 
as energetically as I have seen Punch lean 
over his theatre. * 

“ The willin dragged Per,” she shouted, “by 
the hair of her head, at least three yards into 
the court—the willin 1 and then lie lacked 
her, and the blood was on his boot.” 

it was a swoe'p wJ»o had been behaving in 
this cc*wardly manner; hut still he had his 
defenders in the women around him. One 
w;th very shiny IMr, and an Indian kerchief 
round her neck, answered the lady in the 

window, by calling her a “d-d old cat,;’’ 

whilst the sweep’s wife rushed about, clapping 
her hands together as quickly as if she was 
applauding at a theatre, and styled somebody 
or tfther “ an old wagabones as she wouldn’t 
dirty hoc* hands to fight with.” 

This “row 1 ’ had the effect of drawing all 
the lodgers to the windows—their heads pop¬ 
ping out as suddenly as dogs from their ken¬ 
nels in a fancier’s yard. 

The Boy-Sweepers’ Room. 

The room where the boys lodged was scarcely 
bigger than a coach-house; and so low was 
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*the ceiling, that a fly-paper suspended from ft behind it; but her eyes were shining the 

flothes-line was on a level with my head? and tfhile as brightly as those of a perron in a 

had to he carefully avoiijpd when I moved fever, and kept moving about, restless with her 

fibout. timidity. The green frock she wore was fas- 

Onevsorner of the apartment was completely tened cloge to the neck, and was turning into 

filled up by a big fdhr-post bedstead, .whidh a kind of mouldy tint; Rhe also wore a black 

fitted into a kind of recess as perfect!/ as if it stuff apfon, stained avith big patches of gruel, 
had been builj^to order. • “ from feeding baby at hame, as she said.” * 

The old woman who kept this? lodgipg had Her* hair was tidfly Pressed, being drawn 

endeavoured to give it a homely Jook of com- tightly back from the forehead, like the buy-a- 

fort, by hanging litti^ bluck^rnmed ^pictures, broorp girls; and as she .stood with hands 

scarcely bigger than pocket-books, on the thrust up her sleeve§, shg cus^ljyed eacli 

\ an alls. Most ftf theseVjiii^ sacred subjects, tiige before answering, bobbing cfown like a 

j an it'll largo y ell oav .glorias round the heads; float, as though the flot>r upder her had sud- ! 

I though bet weed the drawing representing the dcnly given way. • • : 

i bleeding heart of Christ, and the Saviour “I’m twelve years old, please sir, and my : 

| bearing the Cross, avus» an illustration of a name is Margaret It-, and 1 SAveep a c^pss- | 

t ed-waistcoatad sailftr smoking his pipe. The ir^g in New Oxford-street, by Dunn’s-passage, i 

A deration of the Shepherds, again, was matched just, facing Moses and Sons', sir; hyl-ho Ca- • 

ou the other side of the fireplace by a portrait tholio’^cliool, sir. Mother’s been dead theso j 

<>['Daniel O’Connell » * tAvo year, sir, and father’s a working cutler, \ 

A chest of drawers was coA’crcd over an i tli a sir; and I live* wit him, but»lic dt m’t got j 
green baize cloth, on which books, shelves, much to do, aiyl#o I’m obligated to helpmm, , 
and clean glasses were tidily set out. doing what I can, sir. Since mother's been* 

Where so many persons (for there were about dead, I’ve had to mind my little brother and 

eight of them, including the landlady, her sister, so that I haven’t been to school; but 

daughter, aud»* grand son) could all sleep, when I gocs'a crossings weeping I takes them 

puzzled me extremely. , along with me, and they ^its on the stops dost' i 

The landlady wofe a frilled nightcap, which by, sir. f If it’s wet I has to stop at home ami I 

lifted so closely to the skull, that it was evident take cure of them, for father depends upon j 

die had lost her hair. One of her eyes was me for looking after fhem. Sister’s three and * : 

slowly recovering froip a blow, whifli, to use a-half yfear old, and brother’s five year, so lie’s 1 

her own words, “a hlackgeynrd ga\e her.” just beginning to help, me, sir. I hope he’ll 

Her lip, too, hud suffered in the encounter, gc\ something better than a crossing when lie | 

for it was swollen and cut. grows up. 

“l’\e a mec* flock-bid lor the boys,’’ sh« *“ First of all I used to go singing songs in 

said, when I inquired into the accommodation tfac streets, sir. It wu-* when father had no 

of her lodging-house, “where three of them Jrork, so ho stopped at home and looked after 
cun slape ai>x and comfortable.” *lie ehihjren. I used to sing the * Red, White, j 

“ lt’%a large bed, sir,” said one of the boys, and Blue,’ and ‘ Mother, is tlio Battle over?’ j 

“ and a wAm covering over us; and you see and 4 The Gipsiy Girl,’ and sometimes I'd get , j 

u’s better than a regular lodging-house; for, fourpenee orfivepence, and sometimes I’d have ! 
it y^u an ant a knife or a cup, you don’t, have to a chance of making nmepenc.e, sir. Some- 

h ave something on if till it’s returned.” times, though, I’d take a ^hilling of a Saturday | 

Tli^ old woman spoke up for her lodgers, night in the markets, 

tolling me that they were good hoys, and very * At last the songs grew so stale <people i 
honest; “for,” she added, “they pays me wouldn’t Hsten to them, and, as I carn’t read, ' 

1 lig’lar ivery night, whichgs threepence.” I couldn’t learn any myre, sir. My big brother ! 

The only youth as to whose morals she and father'used to learn me sonic, but I never 

seemed to be at all doubtful was “ tl^e Goose,” could get enough out of them for the streets; : 

“for he kept late hours, and*sometimes came besides, father was out of woik still, and we 
j home without a penny in his pocket.” couldn't get money enough to hup ballads with, ^ 

I and lt/s^no good singing without having them 

j B. The Girl Cross!nr/Sweepers. to sell. We live over there, sir, (pointing to 

I . a^pindoAv on *tho other side of tho 'nnrroAV | 

j I he Girl Crossing-Sweeper. sent out by street). 

her Father. > “ The notion come into my bend all of itself 

A little girl, who worked by herself aterown to sweep crossings, sir. ^ As I used to go up ; 
crossing, gave me some curious information on Regent-street I used to see men and women, 
the subject. and girls and boys, sweeping, and the people 

This child had a peculiarly flat face, with a gi'jng them money, so I thought I’d do the 

button of a nose, while her mouth was scarcely ^same thing. , That’s hoA^ it come ribemt. 

larger than a button-hole. When she spoke, Just now the weather is so dry, I # don’V go to 
ihere was not the slightest expression visible my crossing, but goe^r*out singing. I’vfe learnt 
m her features; indeed, one might have fan- some new songs, such as ‘The Queen of the 

cied she wore a mask and was talking Navy for ever,’ and ‘ The Widow’s Last 

_* J 
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Prayer,' wliich is about tile wars. I onlf go 
sweeping in wet weather, because then's the, 
best time. When I am there, there's some 
ladies and gentiemen as gives to me regular. 
X knows them by sight; ijnd there's a beer- 
shop where they give me some bread and 
cheese whenever X go. , , ( 

“ I generally takes about sixpence, or seven- 
pence, or eightpenee tyi tlje crossing, from , 
about nine o'clock lfi the morning till four fin I 
the evening, when I oome home. I don’t i 
stop out ^ 5 $'fights befiause father won’t*let*] 
me, and I’m ^ot to be befine to soe to baby, c ] 
“ My broom coats m§ twopence ha’penny’,; 
and in wet weather It Iqsts a week, but in dry 
w r eather we seldom uses it. ! 

“When 1 see| the busses and carriages ^ 
coming I stands on the side, for I’m afeard of 
being rtukied ov^r. In'winter I goes out and 
' cleafis ladies’ doors, general about Lincoln’s- 
inn, for the housekeepers. I gets twopence a 
door, but it takes a long time wlion the ice is 
hardeuwd, so tliat I cam’t’do only about two or 
three. r 41 

“ I cam't tell whether I shall alwaj s slop at. 
sweeping, but I've no clothes, and hi* 1 carn’t 
get a situation; for, though J’nu small and 
young, ygt I could do housework, such as 
cleaning. ‘ c 

“ No, sir, there's no gang on my crosskm— 
t’m all alone. If another .girl or a boy was to 
come and take it when I’m not there, I .should 
stop on it as well as him or her, and go shares 
with 'em.'’ - ° 

c 

Girl Crossino-Sweerer. 

• 

I was told that a little gill formed one of^ 
the association of young sweepers, and at my 
request one of the bo^s went to fetch her. 

She was a clean-washed little thing, with a 
' pie tty, expressive countenance, And each time 
she was asked a question slie frowned, like a 
baby in its sleep, while thinking of the answer. 
In her ears she wore instead of rings loops of 
string, “which the doctor had put there be¬ 
cause her sight was wrong.” A cottqn velvet 
bonnet, scarcely larger than the sun-sliades 
worn at the sea-side, hueig on her shoulders, 
leaving exposed her head, with the hair as 
rough as tow. Her green stuff gown was hang¬ 
ing in tatters, with long three-cornered rents 
«is large as penny kites, showing the grey lin¬ 
ing underneath; and hqr *mantie was •separ¬ 
ated into so many pieces, that i^ was only held 
together by the braiding at the e&go. 

As she conversed with me, she played with 
the strings of her bonnet, rolling them up as 
if curling .them, on heA singularly small and 
also singularly dirty lingers. 

“ I’ll be fourteen, sir, a fortnight before next 
Chi^stmas. I was born in Liquorpond-streAt, 
Gray’s {nn-lane. Father come bver from Ire¬ 
land, and: we* a bricklayer. He had pains in 
his limbs and wasn’t strong enough, so he give 
it over. He’s dead now—been dead a long 


time, sir. I was a littler girl then than I am 
now, lay I wasn’t above eleven at that time. 
I lived with mother after father died. She, 
used to sell things intfhe streets-®-yes, sir, she 
fvas a coster. About a twelvemonth After 
father^ death, mother was^ taken bad witn tli^ 
cholera,«t£id died. I then went along with both 
grandmother and grandfather, who was a 
perter in Newgate fvlarket; I shopped there 
until I gMt a place as servant pf all-work. J 
was only Ijirnedr just turned, eleven then. 1 
worked along with, a French lady and gentle¬ 
man in Hatton Garden, who us ml to give c me 
a shilling a-week oil Thy tea. I used to go 
home to grandmother’:? to dimmer o\cry din 
I hadn’t to do aAy work, only just to clean the 
room and miss the child. It was a nice little 
thing. 1 couldnt understand what ijhe French 
people, used to say, but t thcrc was a boy work¬ 
ing there, and lie used to explain t<\inc V hat 
they meant. « 

“I left them neeauso they was going to a 
place called Italy — perhaps you may June 
beerd tell of it, sir. Well, I suppose they must 
have been Italians, but we calls evenbodj, 
whose talk we don’t understand, French. I 
went back to grandmother's, bqfc, after grand¬ 
father died, she couldn’t keep *me. and so I 
Went out begging — slio sept me. I earned 
lucifcr-matehes and stay-laces fust. I used to 
carry about a dozen laces, a#d perhaps I'd sell 
six out of them. I suppose 1 used to make 
about sixpence a-day, and I used to take it 
home to grandmother, who kept and fed me. 

“At last, finding I didn’t get much at bog¬ 
ging, T thought I'd go crossing-sweeping. I 
saw other clnldfen doing it. I shys to myself, 
‘I’ll go and buy a broom,’ and I spoke to an¬ 
other little girl, who was sweeping up Holborn, 
who told me what I was to do. \ ‘ But,’ says 
she,‘don’t come and cut up pie/ . ° 

“ I went fust to Holborn, near to uome, at 
the end of Ited Lion-street. Then I was 
frightened of the cabs a«d carriages, but #d 
get there early, about eight o’clock, and sweep 
the crossing clean, and I’d stand at the •side 
on the pavement, and speak to the gentlemen 
and ladies beforep.hey crossed. 

“ There was a coufde of boys, sweepers at. 
the samK crossing before I went there. I went 
to them and asLci^if I might come and sweep 
tlifcVetoo, and they said Yes,* if I would gi\o 
them some of the halfpence I got. These was 
boys about as old as 1 was, and they said, if I 
earned sixpence, I was to give them twopence 
a-piece; but they never give me nothink of 
theira. I never tool?more than sixpence, and 
out of that I had to give fourpenee, so that 1 
did not Jo so well as with the laces. 

“The crossings made my hands sore with 
the sweeping, and, as I got so little, I thought 
fl’d try somewhere f else. Then I got right down 
to the Fountings in Trafalgar-square, by the 
crossing at tho statey on ’orseback. There 
were a good many boys and girls on that cross¬ 
ing at the time—five of them; so I went aloDg 
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with them. When X fust went they said, 
‘Here’s another fresh ’un.' They come up to 
ino and says, ‘Are you going to sweep nere?' 
and I says, ‘Yes; ’ and they says, ‘You mustn’t 
eonni here, there’s too many;’ and I says? 
‘^They're different o^es every day,’—forth^’re 
not regular thero, but shift about, sometimes 
one lot of hoys and girls, and tho next day 
another. T)#y didn't saytmotfcer word to use, 
and so I stopped. * 

“It’s a capital crossing, bufctlierqjs. so many 
of us, it spiles it. Nf seldom gets more than 
sowmpencc t-dny, wluch I always takes home 
to grandmother. 

“ 1’vo been, oj thaf crossing about three 
months. They always call* mo Ellen, my 
regular name, and behaves very well to me. 
If I see anybody coming, I call them out as 
the boys does, and thtua they are mine. 


“there’s a boy anti myself, and another 
strange girl, works on our side of the statey, 
and another lot of boys and girls on the other. 

“I like Saturday the bestiday of the week, 
because that’s the time as gentlemen as has 
been abwork has their money, and then they 
are more generous k I gets more then, per¬ 
haps ninepence, cut not quite a shilling, on« 
tho Saturday. , , ' 

•‘ I’ve had a threepennyfbit give to me, hut 
never sixytence. It .was a gentleman, and I 
►shtfuld know him again. {.adiesyjWes me less 
*kan gentlemen. I fcller ’em, raying, ‘ If you 
f lease, sir, give a potjr girl a halfpenny;’ but 
if the police are looking, I stop still. 

“I never goes out oh Suhday, but stops at 
home with grandmother. I don’t stop out at 
nights like the boys, hut I*gets kometby ten 
•at latest.” 
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